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LETTERS 
From The People 


Comments from readers on current topics 
are cordially invited: their opinions, how- 
dver, do not necessarily represent the views 
of The China Weekly Review, 


Folly And Failure 


To The Editor: : 

Your editorials, “American Dilemma,” 
“Flying Tiger Revival”. and “Doubtful 
Logic” contained sound ideas and ways 
for the Washington administration to 


reorientate its policy towards China. 

America, now holding world leadership, 
geems somewhat to realize the folly and 
failures of her dollar-and-atomic-bomb 
foreign policy as the sole weapon to 
combat communism, Therefore, 


Europe on commercial and industrial 
matters. Let us hope. that the next 
Truman administration will restore one- 
tenth of China’s goodwill to America 
which has been lost ,since VJ Day, to 
say nothing about the rest of its loss 
which I have written about time and 
again, In short, the election of Truman 
should prove an eye-opener to the Ame- 
rican press, to the Republican party and 
to all those American boosters and the 
international boosters of Thomas Dewey. 
CHINESE JOHN THE BAPTIST 

Chengtu, Szechuan 

December 21, 1948 


Any Other Way? 


To The Hditor: 

In your editorial “American Dilemma” 
of December 4, you expressed your 
opinion concerning the attitude the 
United States should take toward China. 
In conclusion you deemed that the re- 
lation between America and China must 
be maintained no matter what govern- 
ment happens to be in control; aid to 
China should be continued; and Ameri- 
ca’s interest should be in the Chinese 
people and not. in any government which 
they may or may not have from time 
to time. 

We certainly appreciate your sound 
ideas and undoubtedly believe stich 4 
policy is the only one which will ensure 
continued goed relationship between our 
two. peoples. : 

However, I seem unable to prevent 
myself from doubting that the American 
Government, as well as the American 
people, would carry out such a policy. 

As we all know, the American Revolu- 
tion was a political, economic and re- 
ligious one. Politically, it must be ac- 
knowledged, you have solved the question 
of political freedom and the dignity of 
the individual, But: economically you 
have yet to solve the economic problem 
of the average man. However, up to 
now the only way we have been able to 
find to solve the economic problem of the 
average man is to socialize the com- 
munity. ; 

Now here comes the question: Will 
the great capitalists of America who 
tightly control. the economic authority 
of the most powerful country and who 
presumably have a great influence upon 
the world, give up their fortunes and 
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we hear 
that President Truman intends to oppose 
the inclusion of the anti-communism - 
stipulation in new labor legislation to 
be discussed and effected by the 81st 
Congress, and that he also will come out 
for vepeal of the Taft-Hartley Labor 
Act, 
In addition, America is reported to 
have opened negotiations with Eastern 
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During these trying post-war days, the Shanghai 
Evening Post and Mercury has slipped into a peculiarly 
intimate place in the minds and hearts of readers. Fer- 
haps that is because it tries in every way to be as human 
as your best friend. Read it for true straight news, most 
of it printed at least 15 hours ahead of other Shanghai 
papers ; for outspoken views; for bright touches and enter- 
tainment features which will take your mind off your 
troubles. For the times, subscription rates are low: 
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holdings and let socialism be realized in 
their society? 

Coming to religion, we find America is 
a pure product of religion. The May- 
flower brought to America the Puritans 
from Europe who left their home pri- 
marily to seek freedom of religion. To- 
day, it is obvious that freedom of belief 
has been granted to every US citizen, 
for America itself is a highly religious 
country. 

On the contrary, we all know that 
communism is strongly based on the 
philosophy of materialism that theoreti- 
eally absolutely contradicts the idealism 
to which all kinds of religion belong. 

In brief, our question is simply this: 
Is there any other way—besides com- 
murism—of solving America's economic 
problem und will it prove possible for 
materialisra and religion to go together? 

PAUL WU. 
Nanchang, Kiangsi 
December 31, 1943 


Conquerors AndRobber 


To The Editor: 

Having been very much attracted by 
your Review, I am interested in express- 
ing my own thoughts. 
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tion. It is obvious that during war 
many many innocent people are killed 
or brought to death either on the bat~- 
tlefield or in the rear; and at the same 
time a great amount of properties and 


4 ° e industries are put in ruins. Undoubted- 
§ & ly, without those “conquerors” we would 
3 The Shanghai Evening Post Mercury never have wars und we would not find 
Fy { our human civilization and lives destroy- 
s 19 Chung Cheng Road, Shanghai (18). ed or plundered into the dust. 

5 We all know that robbers strip in- 
“Eanmrmreoan eevee mom TATA TTR ATERHLTATEREERLLESTRTMALOTRNETOTIR He dividuals and rob people of theif pro- 
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perties ta satisfy themselves too, But 
they never kill those they rob except 
when they have to. They would never 
destroy human civilization, They rob 
for money only. 

Comparing these two types of robbers, 
T concluded that the “Conqueror” is more 


harmful and terrible than the money 
' robber, 
Established 1898 -~ : NIEH CHIN-LING 
Shanchai 
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December 20, 1948 


English Lessons 
To The Editor: 

Allow me to say a few words about 
the Review’s English Lesson, which in 
the past month or two has shown mark- 
ed improvement, 

I notice that the Lesson is now paying 
attention to letters received from Chi- 
ese readers of the Review who have 
specitic words or phrases which they want 
defined and discussed. think this is a 
very good idea for, I should think, it 
would be quite dificult for you to pre- 
pare the English Lesson considering the 
different standards of English among 
your Chinese readers. However, if they 


Affiliated Com panies: 2 Se a one a els for wetnite 
‘things they wish to know, you will have 
CONNELL BROS. CO. (HONGKONG) LTD. 2 fomeining” concrete te goon “in govt 
Hongkong and Saigon S One slight word of criticism is in order. 
ie While I have noticed a definite change 
g for the better in the whole construction 
CONNELL BROS. CO. (MALAYA) LTD, 2 ef your English Lesson, expecially in the 
: a style, f am afraid that at times it be- 
Singapore and Penang & niche a nile fe Paes and in at- 
= empting to explain a word or expression 
7 z it uses American terms which might be 
- x E quite puzzling to many readers: For 
CONNELL BROS. co. (PHILIPPINES) E example, such terms as “gone ‘by the 

° * & board.” “gangsterland” and “breezy.” 
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Bad Discipline 
To The Editor: 

The shocking and unbearably bad dis- 
cipline of the Kwaongtung troops stationed 
at. neighboring villages around Pucheng 
has prompted me to write this letter for 
the purpose of calling the attention of , 
the military authorities to. its serious- 
ness. I am pretty sure that my letter 
will be taken with a grain of salt, chiefly 
because our Government is entirely de- 
voted to this wide Bandit Suppression 
Campaign and consequently, soldiers must 
be tolerated no matter what the lao poi 
hsing may have to say. 

I have been told. frequently of the 
“atrocities” of these troops throughout 
the country and I am daily praying to 
God to have mercy upon us poor in- 
habitants ‘of this small town. 

These troops are stationed at a village 
to the north of Pucheng called Shang- 
wangchuang about 30 li away, and eye: 
witnesses report that even if you were 
to provide them with wood and coal for 
fuel, they would insist on removing your 
windows, tables and chairs and burn them 
for warmth. Because of dialect difficul- 
ties, they make it a rule to beat anyone 
who does not understand them. A school- 
mate of mine told: me that he was 
dragged by them and told to carry things 
to a place some 50 li away and he was 
badly beaten when he rested every once 
in a while on the way, for he was in 
weak health. 


The “555” clock respects no position: it. will work 
at any angle. No matter how the minute-hand is shifted, 
you will soon find it perfectly adjusted. 
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A family of six persons in the above- Mapusacturerss ‘ 
mentioned village was ‘turned out of . 
its own house a few weeks ago, A P : : 
15-year-old maiden was raped b a W 
platoon of these troops and died He a China Clock & Watch orks, Ltd. 
consequence. It was learned that the 980 ZIKAWEI ROAD, SHANGHAI TELEPHONE 70350 


commander of the regiment later ordered 
one of these men to be shot. Rape cases 
occur everywhere, Early one morning I 
was amazed to learn that seven girls Perini nT Cn tne DL TUE Coe RU Teoh Ceo nos 
and four women were carried away the 
day before at another village north of 
Pucheng. 

We innocent people simply don’t know 
how to act. The Hsien Council petitioned 
Sian but so far to no avail. We could 
not help sighing when we were told 
by a local official that General Hu Tsung- 
nan had been informed about it and had 
advised us to put up- with them because 
they were invited to come here to Shensi 
to suppress the bandits for the benefit 
of the Shensi lao pai hsing. 

About a week ago, we learned that 
these troops would be stationed inside 
the town and this news shocked every 
one of us townfolk. The pao officers 
were busy for a whole night arranging 
for their reception. Fortunately, only 
a few of them came the next morning. 
It was further learned that they might 
not come to garrison the town. 

Dear Editor, would you be shocked 
by the power of tolerance shown by the 
Chinese farmer? When this power comes 
to an end and a power of resistance 
makes its appearance, history will be 
rewritten, 
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A SPITFIRE. 
Pucheng, Shensi 


December 21, 1948 


. Yangtzepoo Vehicular Ferry 
Translation Helicopter Developments 
To The Editor: Civil Aviation The Students’ Corner 
May I trouble you to, give me the Textile Supplement Chinese Section 
Chinese translation for the phrase Transport Notes Exhibition News 


“Yang-Shao Culture” used in the article, 
“China in Transition” by Lin Chi-chun 
in the Review of November 20. 

Your reply either by post or through 
the next issue of the Review will be 
much appreciated, 


en eR 
Obtainable at: 
Chinese-American Publishing Co. .. 160 Nanking Road, (E) 
Kelly & Walsh Limited .. .. .. 66 Nanking Road, (E) 
or directly from the Publishers 


CHOW CHI-MIN. 
Shanghai THE FAR EASTERN ENGINEER 117 Hongkong Road 


December 20, 1948 a 
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Yunnan Bandits 


To The Editor: 

The news that Shih Pin (a famous 
town in southern Yunnan) was occupied 
by “bandits” appeared in the paper on 
December 3. But the truth has not yet 
been heard by the ignorant. 

It was on market day and the market- 
place was crowded and there was much 
hustle and bustle. Some girl students 
appeared and said they were travelers 
and wanted to sperid some time wander- 
ing through town, At first, they asked 
she police to guide them and this was 
agreed upon. On the other hand, some 
itraw-sellers were sitting around the 
sate of the Shih Pin Government House 
refreshing themselves. About two 
velock gun firing was heard which con- 
tinued off and on. Great confusion 
within the town took place and the 
seople sought shelter. The “bandits” 
antered and the policemen and soldiers. 
retreated into the Government House 
while the straw-sellers took out their 
machine guns and circled the Government 
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House; the town was easily capth. ed. 
The next day, the “bandits” didn’ kill 
any people, rob or burn any he: uses. 
On the contrary, they zave <-ople 
some pork and openly gave ric. to 
soine of the poor. Most of the 
people were still fearful and dare: not 
accept but the “Revolutionary A my” 
hung the pork on the doors and <ent 
awuy. Indeed, the towns»eople vere 
surprised by this behavior and re: ‘ized 


that the “bandits” were their own 
army! 

Shih Pin has been tak bac by 
Government troops. But many in- 


habitants died as a result. I wider 
whether these troops love the p-« ple. 
If not, we lao pai khsing have the :ght 
tu defy them. 

LU-SHANG WA! G 
Mengtsze, Yunnan 
December 30, 1948 


New Year 


To The Editor: 

In the minds of the milionaire the 
New Year is a chance to collect wir 
debts and have a good tine spes ling 
their money which is easily made. hey 
sink deen into the luxuries of life and 
try to satisfy their insatiable appe: tes. 


They want expensive times and hey 
require many first-class teilet ar. vles 
for their wives and concubines. “hey 


float atop the surface of 2 calm ake 
and play like ducks and drakes. 

For those in poverty the New ~ ear 
is but an eyesore heeause they ave 
longed for the plutoeratic lite and uve 
failed in their attempt. Sr they ate 
and envy the luxury of the Upper-cls: :ses 
end pity their own dog’s life. The W 
Year is the enemy to the poor de? ors 
who are the customers of tha eruel iil- 
lionaires. It is a golden opertunity for 
politicians and officials. Tt is algo a ‘ine 
occasion for the children of the ine 
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families to carry on their love making 
and indulge their sexual appetites, in 
which they have a profound interest, 

The petty officials and those with a 
family of two cr three persons have great 
trouble when they hear the approach of 
New Year. The merchants spring up to 
find pleasure in selling lots of merchan- 
dise during this time. The pupils and 
workers only want « three day holiday. 
All nature looks gay at the time of New 
Year’s Eve. 

Although New Year is disagreeable to 
us, still I hope with all my heart that 
we ean be broucht :o a peaceful para- 
dise, which in other words is our 


Utopia. 

"HANG YIN-LIN 
Honan University, Soochow 
December 27, 1:48 


Poem Quoted 


“To The Editor: 


In reading English poenis, I recently 
found one that [ like best-—not because 
of its rhythm, bat because of its meaning 

that may give a bint to the contending 
parties. I chose this poem to be pub- 
lished in the hope that those hbiood- 
thirsty warmonyers may perhaps be 
moved, though it seems impossidle that it 
will have so much effect as to inspire 
them to lay down their arms. The poem 
runs as. follows: 

The Nightingaie and the Glowworm 

by W. Cowper 
A nightingale, thal ail day long 
Had cheered the villuge with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his mute suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, 
Began to feel, as well he might, 
The keen demands of appetite; 
When, looking eagerly around, 
He spied far off. upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark, 
And knew the glowworm by his spark: 
Ss stooping down from hawthorn top. 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent. 
Purangued him thus, right eloquent— 
“sid yeu admire my lamp,” quoth he, 
“as much as T vour minstrelsy, 
Yeu would abhor te do me wrong, 
As much as I to spoil your song: 
For ’twas the self-same Power divine, 
Taught you to sing and me toe shines 
Yhat you with music, I with light. 
ight beautify and cheer the night.” 
The songster heard his short oration, 
And, warbling cut his approbation, 
Released him, as my story tells. 
And found a supner somewhere else. 
C.OY. CHITA, 


Sian, Shensi 
December 27, 1945 


Te The Editor: 

History has shown that no country hes 
been entirely free from war at some 
time or another: no steadfast peace has 
been matmtained from the fast up to 
ths present, War implies destruction. 
disturbance and slaughter. It places all 
mankind in a dreadful and unhappy con. 
dition. Tt is not only destructive to 
human life, but also te civilization which 
is the most essential feature of a coun- 
tre at large. 

While war advances seenes of blood. 
shed and terror are to be found all over 
the battleground, The places where 
fighting has occurred are as desolate as 
a iarge esert, for the earth runs with 
blood; beings have disappeared; beauti- 
ful buildings have heen ruined; statnés, 
tei:ples and antiquities of great value 
to civilization have been pulled down: 
practical books and scientific instruments 
have been burnt: and many valiahle 
hoeks:’ whieh cannot he duplicated have 
been Tost, Thus we nay say that war 
is destructive to civilization. 


UCU cL nein neat ene eR Rte TL A? Tee Es te ae THAME TUB THERES. 3S Ma ag t ' armed men slse Ose 
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their lives in war. This is a great loss 
for they cannot complete their research 
and communicate the experience and 
learning gained during their lifetime to 
their successors. Is this not a great loss 
to civilization? Wise people, look around 
attentively and you will find many more 
evils arising from war. 

When a war is started—usually by 
some wicked persons—it throws the mul- 
titudes into great fright and disturbs the 
happy quiet of the entire society. In 
this critical circumstance, there could not 
be another such foolish fellow to devote 
himself to his studies as the celebrated 
Greek mathematician who applied him- 
self to a study of the circle while being 
attacked by an enemy. Naturally, one 
cannot study in profound quiet while 
one’s country is at war. 

Finally, wars are responsbile for the 
improvement of implements of murder. 
The longer a war keeps on, the more 
weapons improve; and consequently the 
more men die and the more civilization 
perishes. 

Indeed war is terrible, But when. and 
how can it be banished from the earth? 

CHANG YIN LIN. 
Soochow 


December 30, 1948 


a.) 
Corrections 
Yo The Editor: 

May I correct some errors in the 
article, “Chinese Philosophy and Politics: 
1853-1905" by Joshua W. K. Liao which 
appeared in the December 25, 1948 issue 
of the Review. P 

Prince Tuan and Tuan. Fang were 
two different persons. 

Prince Tuan ( HipRLE dR), whose son 
had been made heir to Emperor Kuang- 
Hsu by the Empress Dowager, was 
leader of the Boxers. 

Tuan Fang ( #i# ) was once the 
viceroy of Kiangsu, Kiangsi and Anhwei, 
thence Special Envoy to Europe to in- 
vestigate the Occidental political system 
and just before the 1911 Revolution was 
sent by the imperial court to investigate 
a railway incident in Szechuen where he 
was killed by disbanded soldiers. . 

One was a member of the Royal 
family; the other, a simple Manchurian. 
One was extremely conservative and 
anti-foreign; the other was more or less 
westernized, open-minded and very 
moderate in his attitude to politics. 

It is a great mistake to put “Prince,” 
“Tuan,” and “Fang” together. 

K.Y. YEN 


Shanghai 
January 8, 1949 


Line-Up For Peace 


To The Editor: : 

So far as the present situation is con- 
cerned, it is evident that peace talks 
will be decided, not by political leaders 
anel big shots but by the top commanders 
who hold military power in their hands. 
If they succeed in achieving a truce, not 
even the President will harm them. As 
matters stand at present, General Fu 
Tso-yi and General Yen” Shi-shan will, 
no doubt, agree to peace talks be- 
eause they, not being political officers 
of the . Central Government, — want 
to keep their prestige. General Pai 
Chung-Hsi, of course, is in accord with 
Vice-President Li, who advocates peace. 
General Hu Tsung-nan has no more 
courage to meet the Reds. Even the 
generals of the Whampoa Military Aca- 
demy are tired of fighting. Besides, 
common soldiers who have been fighting 
for ten years have no more strength to 
fight on, 

The people’s will is the mightiest force 
of all though they have no weapon. The 
lao pati hsing want peace, particularly 
the refugees. Even ignorant children 
and old women are eager to hear news 


of a truce. Peace is the only hope of 
the people. 

It is generally supposed that a re- 
sumption of peace talks is impossible 
between the KMT and the CP, for both 
have no sincerity. However, this is only 
a pessimistic speculation. If the soldiers 
put down their weapons, what will their 
leaders do? The twentieth century is the 
age of the people; even we Chinese peo- 
ple ean not be cheated. 

A keen leader would give up his per- 
sonal wishes and follow the people’s will. 
The peace of China, and the peace of 
the world, depends on his decision. 

H.S.C. 
Soochow 
January 5, 1949 
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PORTLAND-SEATTLE U. S. A. 
via HAWAII 


Criticizes UN 


To The Editor: 

Mr. Lie has told us a “lie,” 

Maybe the UN chief has not yet given 
serious consideration to the Chinese pro- 
blem and once he has he will end up 
by deciding that the United Nations 
should keep its hands| off the question. 

Maybe our of-the-people government 
is—or has been—thinking of bringing the 
issue into the United Nations now that 
it is inclined to feel that the present 
“internal” struggle is changing into an 
“international” situation—a rebellion en- 
gineered or aided by some power out~- 
side China, 

Certainly the United Nations, judging 
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Pan American now offers 
direct one-carrier service to 
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from the fact that it has not been able 
to wash its hands of the Dutch police 
action against the Indonesian Republic. 
would never be willing to wash its hands 
of China unless it is compelled to or 
unless it believes it would be useless to 
“intervene.” 

So far as the Chinese lao pai haing 
understand what is happening, they know 
that there 7s a power engineering and 
aiding the “rebellion” against the Chi- 
nese people all these years since vic- 
tory against the Japanese—and that 
power is the United States. But ob- 
viously this is not what Mr, Lie meant. 

MAN IN THE STREET 
Shanghai 
January 7, 1949 


Peace Action 


To The Editor: 

Tears poured down my cheeks when 
{ had gone through the article, “Renew- 
ed Peace Movement in China” by C.Y.W. 
Meng. It is regretted that the recent 
peace movement merely remained an 
aborted flower. The long Civil War has 
andermined the common people to the 
point of death. They can no longer 
put up with such a life, Let all peace- 
loving people rise up to bring the cruel 
civil war to an early end so as to 
save the people from dying. Those 
“Peace Sponsors” who have exerted 
avery effort for the cause of peace in 
Ihina should be expected to assume 
ieadership in steering the peace negotia- 
tions and boldly to urge the authorities 
on both sides to lay down their guns 
forthwith. It is admittedly a difficult 
task to be done. but I think the “Peace 
Sponsors”, supported by the masses, 
should have courage enough to run such 
a risk regardless of their own interests 
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in order to pave the way for a flo ‘ish- 
ing China for their children and chil. ren’s 
children. Let us wait for their bh :nor- 
able action. 

Ca¥. 
Sian, Shensi 
December 28, 1948 


Foreign Deposits 


To The Editor: 

JT agree fully with the viewpoin ex- 
pressed in the December 4, 1948 ssue 
of the Review in your editorial, “ ime- 
rican Dilemma,” in which you state ‘hat 
the American authorities “‘should f flow 
a policy of non-intervention militi ily” 
in China, while “aid to the Chinese »eo- 
ple” and “reconstruction work shou : be 
continued.” : 


Indeed, Uncle Sam has been  <:cod 
enough to be the number oe supp vier 
of the Kuomintang, but has the '.MT 
benefited from this support? The 
answer, as everyone knows, is unfo:.un- 
ately in the negative. American di ‘ars 
have only lined the pockets of the ery 
very few responsible for State affa -s-~ 
henchmen of the above-mentioned p..: 
In saying this, I do not mrean to tis- 
credit the KMT which so success: ully 
launched a revolution years ago ag: inst 
the effete Manchu regime and sucee -Jed 
in establishing a new nation. How: ver, 
facts have made the ill-gotten w: lth 
of these few high officials artic ite. 
With the military situation going + -om 
bad to worse, we fail to see why 1 ese 
big shots do not Hquidate some of --<eir 
tremendous personal holdings to save the 
very government from which they ace 
amassed these large fortunes. Sk. ald 
the government be overthrown, we 
wonder whether these big shots will «ill 
be able to enjoy an extravagant li 
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Bots for the country and for them- 
selves, I think they should give a little 
vf their holdings to the tottering gov- 
ernment, 

Viewing conditions from this angle, 
while we appreciate more American aid 
‘: the Chinese people, we should not 
sverloog the possibility of using a part 
ua! the frozen foreign deposits of these 
wealthy Chinese. 

L. §. LEE 


“can, Shensi 
January 8, 194% 


Basic Concept 


Ts The Editor: 

This letter is an attempt to display 
u basic concep: of the Chinese people. 
As a yeople, we Chinese know no “ism” 
ather taan the one of peace and love. 
We are taught to put our elders at ease 
aud lock after our young. Although this 
may seem very simple it is ‘still very 
true, the main duty of being a man. 

To make us believe in the Kingdom 
of God is one of the aims of Western 
civilization. I helieve in this whole- 
heartecly. But that Kingdom is not to 
be won by fighting or force, nor by an 
atumie Lomb. 

Ts the purpose of Western civilization 
to make us slaves of the conflicting 
“isms” No. To sacrifice our love of 
humanity for any propaganda is against 
our conscience and the teaching of our 
ancestors, Therefore, we do not like 
that. We do net like to be running 
doxs of any “ism-monger,” except 
humanitarism, which comes more or less 
close ta the teachings of Jesus and Con- 
fucius, 

CHENG WEI-LUNG 
Changteh, Hunan 
December 22, 1948 
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‘ Where Will Nanking Go? 


THERE has been: considerable speculation in 
recent weeks about the Government’s sup- 
posed plans for moving the capital should Nan- 
king prove untenable. Latest press reports from 
Nanking indicate that some city on Taiwan, per- 
haps Taipei, igs the most favored spot at the 
moment. However, there are also indications 
that Canton might once again become the seat 
of the Kuomintang Government. 

Obviously, no city in China would do so 
well as Nanking, which has—with an interruption 
during the Sino-Japanese War — served as the 
capital for more than two decades. Nanking has 
been designed as a capital, it has spacious public 
buildings for the various ministries and bureaus, 
as well as dormitories and. houses for Govern- 
ment employees. The Government will find it- 
self crowded for both office and living space in 
any other city. 

However, if the military situation continues 

to deteriorate, a move may become necessary, 
regardless of questions of comfort, or lack of 
adequate communications or other facilities. The 
Nationalist Government has already. had ex- 
perience in sudden moving activities, having 
transferred the capital from Nanking to Hankow 
and, later, to Chungking during the early days 
of the war with Japan. 

Both Canton and Taipei are cities which can 
be reached relatively easily from Nanking by 
water transportation. Both have certain ad- 
vantages, as well as disadvantages. In the pre- 
liminary discussions, we understand, it was 
thought that Canton was: preferable in that it 
was on the mainland, its communications with 
other parts of China were relatively good and, 
in addition, it is a symbolic city as far as the 
Kuomintang is concerned, since the revolution 
began there. It was then thought that the 
Government could move its archives and other 
belongings by river to Hankow and thence to 
Canton by rail over the Canton-Hankow Railway. 
However, with the Communists breaking through 
to the Yangtze in small groups and with a new 
direct threat to Hankow seen in the offing, such 
a route might not be feasible and the move 
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might have to be made down the Yangtze, 
along the China coast to Hongkong, and then 
up the Pearl River to Canton. This would be a 
more difficult route since it might even be neces- 
sary to trans-ship from river to coastal vessels. 
At least larger craft would be required for such 
a voyage and it would take a longer time. 

Latest reports from South China seem to 
indicate that the situation in Kwangtung is not 
ideal, especially as far as peace and order are 
concerned. Communist guerrilla activity — or 
banditry — has been widespread in Kwangtung 
ever since the end of the war with Japan. The 
Government sometimes calls these “disturbances” 
bandit activities and minimizes the influence of 
the Communists, while at other times .it seems 
corvineced that the peasant uprisings and raids 
by guerrilla bands are all well-connected and have 
been organized by the Communists. No matter 
who is responsible, the result is that large 
sections of Kwangtung are under the control .of 
armed groups which are actively opposed to the 
present regime. 

This instability has slowed down Governor 
T. V. Soong’s efforts to make Canton the center 
of a new industrialized rear base for the Govern- 
ment. According to Dr. Soong, his militia units 
have fought some 1,200 separate engagements 
with the bandits during the past six months. 
This would not indicate that conditions were very 
stable. However, great plans for the develop- 
ment of Kwangtung are being mapped out. 
Hydro-electric plants, coal mining, exploitation 
of mineral deposits such as wolfram, copper, 
sulphur and chrome will be’ increased, timber 
production will be expanded and so on ad in- 
finitun. 

Already, we hear, the Chinese Navy is 
making Canton its main base. The entire island 
of Whampoa. will be turned into a naval reserva- 
tion. Meanwhile wealthy refugees from Shang- 
hai and points north have been pouring in by’ 
ship, plane and train for the past few months, 
resulting in serious overcrowding and a steady 
rise in real estate and food prices. 

: ¥ co co 


PRESS reports from Nanking during the past 
week or two indicate a growing bélief that 
the Government plans to move the seat of its 
main activities, presumably including the General- 
issimo’s person, to Taipei. The island of 
Taiwan, it is pointed out, is about the safest place 
a retreating. regime could pick. It is separated 
from the mainland by a goodly expanse of ocean, 
which would prove quite a barrier to an invading 
force, especially one which possesses neither an 
airforce nor a navy. Further, the island is quite 
well stocked with natural resourées, produces a 
food surplus each year and has-a fairly high level 
of industry left by the Japanese. What’s more, 
it has surplus electrical power and a reasonably 
well trained body of semi-skilled workers which 
makes the island a place to which mainland in- 
dustry presumably could be transferred more 
successfully than many other spots. 
However, there are a. few main drawbacks. 
First, the island is too small to support the 
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{yovernment so long as it retains its present size, 
iinless the major share of the support were com- 
‘ng from mainland areas. Secondly, and perhaps 
most important, is the attitude of the approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 natives of Taiwan. They don’t 
care much for mainland Chinese, because of the 
rank exploitation by the mainlanders during the 
nast three years and especially because of the 
wrutal repression of the short-lived Taiwan re- 
bellion in the spring of 1947. 


a te 


4 LL in all, it would seem that there is no 
really good spot for the Central Government 
to refugee in if it is forced to leave Nanking. 
Taipei may become the official and main cayital, 
while Canton may become a subsidiary capital 
with various organizations, such as the Navy, 
headquartered there. Army headquarters may 
also remain on the mainland, being moved for- 
ward and backward from time to time as the 
military situation dictates. Meanwhile, other 
zities, such as Kunming and Chungking, may 
become centers for some of the rich refugees 
who wish to leave areas overrun by the Reds. 


A transfer of the Government from Nanking 
will not be so easy as during the Sino-Japanese 
War. At that time, aside from a few puppets, 
ihe bulk of officialdom and certainly nearly 100 
vercent of the public were. giving the Govern- 
ment their full moral support. This time, how- 
ever, an ever-growing section of the public is 
hecoming disillusioned and, if not actively trans- 
ferring its support to the opposition, is at least 
refraining from giving any positive help to the 
Kuomintang regime. Regionalism, a post-empire 
development which the KMT fought for so long 
io eradicate, is springing up again and it is 
doubtful how much aid the Government 
may expect to receive as its actual physical 
sower to command support declines. 


The path of the Kuomintang, once it, or a 
sjart of it headed by the Generalissimo, leaves 
Nanking looks rather difficult. The odds on its 
oeing able to rally enough support and strength 
io exterminate the Communists are rather long. 


iivacuation Of Essential Industries 
Yhe Central Engraving and Printing Press is setting up 
. beanch plant in Taipeh—Ta Kung Pao. 
This would seem to be adequate confirmation of the rumor 
that Taipeh will be the new capital. 


Prisoners Starve, Refugees Freeze 
ij ECENT press reports have revealed some 

shocking figures regarding the condition of 
jucal prisoners and refugees. Some 8,000 priseners 
in the city once again are facing near starvation 
because of the inability of prison authorities to 
way enough food with the meager funds at their 
disposal. Meanwhile, it is reported that 4,211 
reople froze to death on the streets of Shanghai 
curing November and December of last year. 
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This figure is said to be double that for the same 


two-month period of the previous year. 
vigon-rs in Shanghai jails have a difficult 
time at best because cof general overcrowding 
and poor q: ality food. Few ceils, we understand, 
are properly heated during the winter months, 
while sanitary facilities are wholly inadequate. 
Loca. prise 1 officials cannot be blamed for these 
conditions, since such matters are the responsi- 
bility of tre Government. At times—the pres- 
ent is appurently such an occasion—conditions 
heeorne meh worse because of extreme over- 
crowding «° fast depreciation of the currency. 

We recall a statement made last year by the 
head of or? of the detention houses who com- 
plained that the police and courts were sending 
him far t'. many prisoners and that he was 
forced at taat time to chain many newly arrived 
inmates to the walls along the jail’s corridors 
because al! cells were already so crowded that 
it wes impossible to get more people in. 

"Che present crisis seems to be one of food. 
Judge Cha Liang-chien, president of the Shang- 
hai Listrict Court, has publicly stated that some- 
thing urge it must be done to solve the acute 
food shortage at Ward Road Jail, one of the 
largest pen: | institutions in the world. Obviously, 
the prisone 's cannot be set free, but at the same 
time they -annot be kept in jail if the Govern- 
ment ean’t afford to feed them properly. As the 
Civil War continues and as conditions become 
more diffic:'t, the question of the large number 
of prisones confined in various institutions 
throughout Nationalist-held areas will become 
more press.ng. 

We he -e no solution for the problem, but 
certanly cie must be found. The Government 
now seems ‘ntent upon moving some of its various 
operations ‘9 areas farther away from the scene 
of fighting Obviously, it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to transfer prisoners. However, 
these peopl: are the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment and i: simply cannot abandon them without 
providing gor their support. Perhaps a sensible 
move woull be for Nanking to appropriate a 
lump sum . each penal institution, instructing 
the directc :s to purchase a stockpile of food 
which woull carry them along for the next few 
montis. i: the Government then retreated from 
this «area, 11ere would be sufficient food to feed 
the prisoners duriny any interim period which 
migh: elap-e before a new regime arrived and 
assumed tk» responsibility. 

* * * 

A ‘OME ANION problem—also mainly a ques- 

tion o: food—-concerns the huge refugee 
population -” rear areas which is not being cared 
for. Agair, it is up to the authorities to do 
something. We understand that there is a def- 
inite limit to the Government’s ability to cope 
with the nitmerous current problems and that 
many will ;ave to go uncared for. However, the 
question of feeding refugees, a great many of 
whom have turned into penniless beggars, is a 
most important one. 

Accord ng to local reports, 373 adults and 
3,838 child en were found dead on Shanghai’s 
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streets during the last two months of 1948. This - 


is really appalling. How the men who constitute 
the governing body in this country can allow 
more than 4,000 people—and most of them chil- 
dren—to ‘die of hunger and cold: on the streets 
of Shanghai during such a brief period is beyond 
understanding. This: averages approximately 70 
people per night, although the figures are usually 
much higher during cold snaps when as many 


as 200 or 300 may die during one night. Thig 


certainly is not the way to solve the “beggar 
problem.” . : 

We can scarcely imagine what the figures 
might be were it not for the efforts of private 
charity groups and other organizations such as 
‘the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, ECA, ete. which feed many 
people who otherwise would go hungry. The 
,Government, of course, has done a little, but, as 
_is so often the case, it has underestimated the 
extent of the problem and made wholly inadequate 
preparations. , 

Failure to tackle the refugee -problem in a 
proper fashion is not only an example of almost 
criminal neglect of responsibilities, but also stupid 
politically. Most of the beggars currently starv- 
ing in Shanghai are political refugees from areas 
overrun by the Communists. Perhaps no other 
“section of the population would provide. better, 
ready-made anti-communists. That is, they would 
have a while ago. Now, however, it is quite 
likely that they may feel that the Communists 
weren’t so bad after all. For a Government 
which is carrying on a war against communism, 
the neglect of these refugees from Communist 
areas is a major political blunder. 

The Government, which at one and the same 
time boasts of its as yet untapped resources and 
its determination to exterminate the Reds but 
allows prisoners to go unfed and refugees to die 
of cold and hunger by the scores each night, 
doesn’t cut a very good figure, 


The “Official. Mind” 


No long ago we urged the Government to study 

the case of the Observer Magazine, which 
has been closed by the authorities. We specifical- 
ly reasoned that closure of publications for print- 
ing critical news was no solution to the regime’s 
problems. Preventing publications from exposing 
the ills of the country do not make the ills any 
less existent. 

_ We now have a few more examples f 
the peculiar type of “official mind’ ‘which 
frequently reacts in a fashion not at all creditable 
to the human race. In Tientsin the garrison 
headquarters suspended for one week the Chinese 
Liberal Evening News for “disclosing” in its news 
columns the fact that Communist artillery shells 
had landed on the improvised airfield built on 


the city’s race course.. Such a move makes very, 


little sense in that presumably everybody in 
Tientsin who was not deaf and dumb and blind 
knew that the Reds had shelled the race course, 
The Communists, presumably, also knew what 
they were doing since they shelled this one spot 


and no other one. In any event, the news was 
radioed to other cities of China by the press, 80 
the citizens of Tientsin, as well as the Communist 


~ attackers, only had to listen to the radio if they 


had no other method of knowing exactly where 
each shell landed. 
From Peiping it is reported that censorship 


of both local and foreign newspaper dispatches 


is in force. A list of 11 points which news- 
papermen must observe was published by the 


‘military authorities. These points, as is usually 


the case, are very loosely worded and give the 
authorities the ability to interpret them in any 
way they see fit. In addition to these measures, 
the authorities arrested six correspondents of the 
Ta Kung Pao, a nominally independent paper. 
They, along with their families, were kept under 
house arrest for two days. The reasons for this 
detention were believed to be. because one of the 
editors—who is not now in Peiping—is “rumored” 
to have gone over to the Reds and because some 
of the six correspondents are reported to have 
written occasional articles in their spare time for 
the Observer. 

Reports from Nanking state that the garrison 
authorities there have begun secret censorship 
of cables of foreign correspondents, although no 
censorship regulations have been announced for 
the capital at this time. ; 

Shanghai residents, meanwhile, claim that 
some form of censorship has been in existence for 
a long time. It began, they claim, during the days 
of General Chiang Ching-kuo’s ill-fated reign, 
when letters to and from ‘banks and_ various 
“suspected” addresses were checked for currency 
violations. Since then some haphazard form of 
“spot checking” has been employed. 

Such activities on the part of the Govern- 
ment can hardly be justified, even though the 
Nationalists are involved in a bitter “bandit” 
suppression campaign. Military news of value to 
the enemy might properly be censored, but indis- 
criminate censorship, which seems aimed mostly 
at silencing criticism which the Government fully 
deserves, is merely another example of the 
“official mind,” the existence of which is one of 
the main factors contributing to the present sorry 
plight of the Government. ; 


Luxury Ban Relaxed? 


ik HAS been reported in the press recently 

that the Nanking authorities are: considering. 
lifting, or at least relaxing, the import ban on 
luxuries. Various reasons are given for this 
idea. One has it that there is a shortage of 
such goods on the market and that a few im- 
ports should be allowed ‘to relieve the tight 
situation. Another explanation ig that the 
authorities feel that an increased flow of luxury 
goods to the- stores would sop up a lot of idle 
capital which otherwise, it is feared, will shortly 
plunge into the food and other markets, 

While it might be pleasant for that section 
of the population which feels itself restricted 
in its mode of living again to find imported 
luxuries on local store shelves Bo tmagine that — 
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such people can torego that type ot pleasure 
during these difficult days. Also we believe we 
ean think of a few better ways of sopping up 
any idle. funds than by the sale of luxuries to 
che rich. 

Obviousiy, there can be no lasting solution 
cor the deteriorating economy so long as the 
Covernment spends more than it collects and is 
roreed to make up the deficit by printing more 
saper money. However, there are several 
methods which can be employed to tighten the 
money market from time to time. Chief among 
them is bank eredit, the relaxation or restric- 
‘ion of which can ease or tighten the money 
market considerabiy and, therefore, partially: 
eontrol prices from time to time. 

Another method which has been tried, dis- 
eontinued, and then tried again several times 
during the past few years, is the sale of gold and 
silver. Sales of these precious metals is 
cae of the best methods of keeping idle funds 
out of the commodity markets since those de- 
sring to hoard some of their surplus wealth, be 
‘ney ricksha coolies who wish to buy. one or 
vay silver dollars, or bureaucratic capitalists who 
wish to buy a few dozen ources of gold, are 
always eager to exchange their paper money for 
a. hard “currency.” 

The public would rather buy gold or silver 
tnan anything else, especially more than com- 
modities, since they can be easily hidden, are 
always valuable, and, especially, will not spoil or 
deleriorate as most commodities are certain to do. 
wupther, at the present time few people are 
enthusiastic about stockpiling huge amounts of 
eammodities. ; 

An added factor favoring goid and silver 
-s the hign price these metais fetch today in 
ieyrms of US dollars. China has one of the 
nivhest priced gold markets in the world, while 
he silver dollar recently has risen considerably, 
neing at times almost equal in price to a US 
anilar. The Government might well explore the 
oossibilities of selling gold and silver for US 
notes. At present these metals are sold in 
imited amounts to the public for Gold Yuan. 
-* unlimited sales were made to those willing to 
exchange American dollars, a thriving business 
vnaignt well develop, with the Government selling 
sould and silver at prices considerably above the 
vorld market price and then replacing its re- 
serves [rom the United States or Mexico at a 
«wer figure. This would enable the Govern- 
went to continue its sales for a longer period 
than now seems possible. 

Ag we said, all these methods are strictly 
af a temporary nature, designed at best to keep 
the badly smoking machinery of government 
running a littie longer than might normally be 
ihe case. There is no substitute for sound fiscal 
policies, coupled with basic economic reform. 
‘iawever, so long as we seem unable to operate 
except upon a day to day basis, we might as 
well choose the better alternative. At least 
sold and silver sold to the public is of more 
lasting benefit to the country than cosmetics or 
other types of luxury goods. 
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25 Years Ago in 
The China Weekly Review 


US Policy Difficulties 


January 12, 1924 


American av! other foreign residents of China. ...who 
huve beer trying fer a considera>.e time to get some kind of 
a statement out of Washineton regarding its present China 
policy have at sist partially su weeded....in the form of a 
personal letter / om a high official source within the govern- 
ment.... fhe let:er follows: 


“Phe diceuity of the situation in the Far Mast, a5 
you will perceiv. lies in the weakness of the Chinese govern- 
ment. We have jone what we could to strengthen it and to 
give it the oppor unity for development, but that development 
must of necessiiy take place within. Tt ig not possible for 
the Powers to e:-ate a government for China, or to substitute 
with any hope «f{ success 43 yovernment through their own 
agencies. The u most which they can hope to do is to bring 
the Chinese auth..rities to a realization of their responsibilities, 
and give such ««sistance (even though it should be against 
the will of certa.a elements in Chinese politics which hope to 
profit by a cor: nuance of disorler and corruption) as will 
tend to stabiliz. the finances and the transportation services 
of the Chinese » vernment, and thereby bring about conditions 
of order and se: urity which may afford a less difficult set of 
conditions in which the Chinese people may develop an effective 
administ ‘ation their own.” 


* * ” 


. o,* 
Dr. Sun’s Sorthern Expedition 

The latest -vecision of Ur. Sun Yat-sen is to mobilize his 
troops for a Nu thern expedition. His, plans, which have been 
subject to chav :e for quite some time, especially after his 
failure t> defea’ General Chen Chiung-ming, have lately taken 
a step in a ¢ ferent direction. According to the Eastern 
News Ajyency, © eetings have been held lately in Canton by 
leaders, passing resolutions for the establishment of a stable 
government wit Dr. Sun as President. The people have been 
urging Dr. Sun ‘effect the subjugation of the North without 
delay, aid in v.:w of the strained relations between Fengtien 
and Chibli, anc Chihli and Chekiang, it was first decided to 
mobilize the Honan and Honan troops into Kiangsi province 
as preliminary ‘eps toward the subjugation of the North. 


ee CE CLI CA aN 


10 Years Ago In 
The China Weekly Review 
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. o ene 
Guerrilla Activities 
January 14, 19389 

The follow og description of guerrilla warfare employed in 
China wgainst he Japanese invaders is taken from a recent 
issue of the A. erican magazine, Time: i 

«  Favoe te guerrilla tale is that of o4 Chinese, who, 
caught in Pin .chuan when the Japanese entered the city, 
donned the ble ?-stained uniforms of dead Japanese, and walk- 
ed out cf the ei» unmolested. This trick sometimes boomerangs, 
Recently Sth Jivute Army General Lin Piao, regarded as the 
ablest Chinese strategist now in the feld, returned from a 
raid with 60¢ of his men who were dressed as Japanese, 
mountel on dasunese horses. Their own guerrillas ambushed 
them, wounded a number, including General Lin, before their 
identity was e- ablished, 

“The guar lias also have a transverstite stunt that has 
taken toll on the Japanese. Chinese youths dress as girls, 
lure Jepanese ato the countryside, where waiting guerrillas 
fall upon the =.” 


“4 ses . 
Cabarets ‘hrive 

About the only enterprises in Sharghaji which have con- 
tinued to funtion and prosper throughout the “crisis” are 
the cabarets. While the fighting was in progréss on the bor- 
ders ov the feo cign settlements, the police forced the eabarets 
to elore at 1 o’clock at night, but the pressure was too 
great and the curfew regulations were soon extended until 
they practical. became non-existent. 
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Civil War Spreads 


The Fall Of Chengchow 


ABRUPTLY on October 21 martial 
law was imposed on the city of 
Chengchow, rail hub on the Lunghai 


and Pinghan lines in central Honan.- 


By night time the streets were de- 
solate, and around midnight the quiet 
of the city was shattered by the rat- 
tle of machinegun fire and the 
sounds of rifles. 


The following morning all was 
quiet once again and even the 
streets in the heart of the city were 
back to normal. 
editions of- the evening papers 
throughout the city earried the usual 
news of Government victories. In 
fact, one of the evening papers con- 
tained the information that General 
Li Chen-ching, commander of the 
40th Army, who had been appointed 
as suecessor to General Sun Yuan- 
liang for purposes of garrisoning’ 
the city, was determined to carry on 
with the “bandit suppression cam- 
paign” to the last man. 


Just about the time this news was 
being read, Communist soldiers began 
entering the city. At first the 
people thought they were simply 
Nationalist stragglers retreating 
from the front. It was not known 
that they were Communists until 
they occupied the Hsien government 
Yamen and the Special Political Ad- 
ministration office and began seeking 
the magistrate and other high local 
officials. 


As the city fell, General Li Chen- 
ching retreated with his army 
toward Sinhsiang, rail center on the 
Pinghan-Taoching line in northern 
Honan. The men attempted to cross 
the Yellow River over the well 
known Iron Bridge. However, the 
26th Independent Brigade | and two 
regiments were ambushed by the 
Communists and, as a result, nearly 
all the troops were wiped out and 
General Li himself was seriously 
wounded in one leg. Incidentally, 
General Li was summoned to Nan- 
king on November 16 to make a 
report on the military situation in 
north Honan to the Generalissimo 


and, at the same time, to cure his 


wound, a 


Fortune Teller For Mayor 


Following the Communist occupa- 
tion of Chengchow, a new municipal 
government was. installed, and a 
man who had hidden his identity by 
posing as a fortune teller was ap- 
‘ pointed mayor. Shang Tze-kan, a 
former sub-chief of the Nationalist 
Secret Service, was made chairman 
of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
appointments were a great surprise 
to the people pf Chengchow. 


The Communists then registered 
all local government officials and 


By afternoon, early - 


Mark M. Lu 


asked them to remain in their former 
positions. These officials were sup- 
plied with flour and rice, and the 
Communists even raised some of 
them in grade and increased their 
salaries, 


Along the principal streets of the 
city, posters were put up notifying 
the public that the “People’s Libera- 
tion Army” is strong and has never 
had to retreat before the National- 
ists, and that in the very near future 
all of China will be liberated. The 
posters declared that all people ex- 
cept the very rich, the favored 
families and the bureaucratic capital- 
ists were comrades. They also pro- 
mised that the Communists would 
protect newspapermen and ,imple- 
ment freedom of the press. 


There were five leading morning 
papers in Chengchow: the Chun Li 
Pav, mouthpiece of the Hsuchow 
Bandit Suppression Headquarters; 
the Chung Pao, under the reign of 
the Kuomintang Headquarters; the 
Tung Hsu Daily News; the Cheng- 
chow Daily News; and the Tsun 
Chiu Daily News. The three 
evening papers were the North China 
Evening News, the Central Honun 
Evening News and the Labor and 
Commerce Evening News. Of these 
papers, the Chun Li Pao has been or- 
dered to move to Hsuchow, while the 
Chengchow Daily News voluntarily 
went to Nanking and part of the per- 
sonnel of the Chung Pao left for Soo- 
chow. 


Papers Visited 


After entering the city, Commu- 


nist political workers visited the 
various papers and asked the editors, 
reporters and managers to cooperate 
by resuming publication. All the 
papers received supplies of rice, 
flour, paper and other necessities. 


Prior to the evacuation of the Na- 
tionalists, all local papers without 
exception had adopted the attitude of 
fighting the Communists to the 
finish. But now, these papers did an 
about face and began to praise Com- 
munism and liberalism, It illustrated 
the saying, “No matter who she is, 
if she feeds milk she is the mother.” 


Meanwhile, all commodity prices, 
especially for food, dropped sharply 
after the Communists took over the 
city. Later, it was announced that 
the circulation of ‘“fapi or legal 
tender” and Gold Yuan would be 
ended November 5, after which use 
of these notes would be strictly pro- 
hibited in the Liberated Area, 
Everyone scrambled to buy up avail- 
able goods and thus get rid of their 


“KMT” currency, and, as a result, 
prices soared. 


Silver dollars were also in circula- 
tion and a ratio of one yuan of 
Chungchow currency (Communist 
money) was made equal to one silver 
dollar, but actually one silver dollar 
could buy 10 or more Chungchow 
notes on the blackmarket. 


In the event that a person travel- 
ing in the Liberated Area was dis- 
covered to have a large amount of 
Gold Yuan with him, the Communists 
sealed it in a large envelope on 
which was written, “Strictly pro- 
hibited to open in the Liberated 
Area.” This was a measure adopted 
as a precaution against the inflow 
of Gold Yuan which might upset - 


_ their economic policy. 


Public Granary 


All provisions were put under the 
supervision of the public granary, 
and the surplus of Chungchow notes 
was absorbed by raising the prices 
of provisions so as to check inflation. 


With the outbreak of the Hsuchow- 
Pengpu battle, heavy forces by both 
sides were mustered along the 
southern stretch of the Tsinpu rail- 
way. As a result, the sector along 
the Pinghan railway, starting from 
Sincheng, some 60 li south of Cheng- 
chow, to Chumatien in southern 
Honan-has become a vacuum through 
which the people are free to come 
and go. 


A few weeks ago, Miss Geneva 
Sayre of the Kaifeng Free Methodist 
Mission left Chengchow and returned 
to Shanghai by way of Hsuchang, 
Chumatien and Hankow. She spent 
18. days on her journey and it has 
been learned that she intends to re- 
turn sometime this month. This in- 
dicates that this sector is still peace- 
ful. Commercial buses are operating 
as usual along the Lunghai railway 
from Kaifeng to Shangchiu. 


The well-installed trains and the 
modern locomotives of the Lunghai 
railway, presented by CNRRA, were 
transferred to the Chekiang-Kiangsi 
railway several months prior to the 
Nationalist evacuation. However, a 
great deal of rail material and some 
locomotives were left behind. In 
addition, most of the railway work- 
ers, including mechanics, conductors 
and transportation officers remained 
behind. For this reason, as soon as 
the Communists entered Chengchow, 
rail traffic between there and Kaifeng 
was resumed. Although the Govern- 
ment war birds carried on bombing 
ad strafing, not much harm was 
one, 
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Anyone who has made any study of 
China at all has heard of the Great 
Wall, or as the Chinese call it, The 
Ten Thousand Li Wall, which winds 
over mountains and plains and valleys 
in northern China, In recent years its 
fame has heen shared by another 
great engineering feat—the Burma 
Road, which played a vital part in the 
war against Japan. 

Both the Great Wall and the Burma 
Road were national defense measures. 
Both were constructed by enormous 
manpower, fashioned with erude 
tools. And both were symbolic of the 
spirit of the time, the Great Wall 
that of ancient China, and the Burma 
Road that of modern China. 

Classified as 
Wonders of the Ancient World, the 
Great Wall climbs from 2 starting 
point below sea level near Shanhai- 
-kwan to the roof of the world: by the 
_ Tibetan plateau, covering a distance 
of 1145 miles. It was built by Em- 
peror Chin Shih-huang, who spent 
many years trying to unify contend- 
ing states into an empire. In seven 
years he succeeded in subduing his 
neighbors, and from the northern 
limits of modern China to the Yang- 
tze River and from the Yellow Sea 
to present-day Szechuen, his word 
was law, Living in constant fear 
that his empire might be overrun by 
the barbarians of the north, Emperor 
Chin Shih-huang decided to erect a 
gigantic barrier’ which no roving 
horseman could scale or ride around. 

To carry out the project, he, draft- 
ed almost every able-bodied man in 
China. They chiseled out two parallel 
furrows twenty-five feet apart, then 
laid square blocks of granite and bricks 
‘in them to a height of twenty feet. 
They filled the roadway between with 
earthen paving. Then they erected 
a five-foot parapet on each side. Those 
who died in the labor were buried by 
the Great Wall together with those 
who rebelled against this inhuman 
slavery. No one knew the number of 


-join the 


one of the Seven . 


King-Chau Mui 


(Chinese Minister to Cuba) 


the unfortunate victims buried there. 
Finally, in about 18 years the 
task was completed. Emperor Chin 
died in 210 B.C. The Great Wall 
effectively served its purpose; it kept 
out the wild hersemen of the north 


for more than 1400 years. 


The second colossal structure, the 
Burma Road, was rebuilt in eight 
mor.ths beginning Deeember, 1937, and 
it ran 715 miles from Kunming west- 
ward and southward to Lashio to 
Rangoon-Mandalay-Lashio 
railway in Burma. It was connected 
to a highway which runs parallel to 
the Burma railroad to the sea. 


The road is really not new. It fol- 
lows the Old Tribute or Ambussadors’ 
Road over which Chinese envoys 
made their way to southern Asia and 
representatives of Burmese princi- 
palities bore their tribute to the emper- 
ors in China before Chinese seaports 
were opened to the west. Records 
have it that the famous Venetian 
traveler Marco Polo made use of this 
road in his missions from Yunnan to 
Burma on behalf of the Mongol em- 
peror Kublai Khan. In effect, then, 
what is generally called the Back 
Door of China today was the Front 
Door of China yesterday. 


What the Chinese did was to con- 
vert this tortuous trail that winds 
across sharp gorges and deep valleys 
and on the side of precipitous ridges 
that are at places 8,000 fect above 
sea level into a highway traversable 
by motor trucks. This stupendous 
task was achieved without the assist- 
ance of a single piece of modern 
machinery, under the supervision of 
Chinese engineers who had _ been 
trained in American universities. 

Hundreds of thousands of people 
contributed their labour to the con- 
struction of the highway. They were 
mostly the inhabitants of the areas 
which the road traverses. To the 
government’s call for workers these 
people responded in a gratifyingly 


Great Wall And Burma Road 


spontancous manner. Most of them 
brought their families with them. 
They brought whatever crude tools 
they possessed, Although they worked 
long hours with practically no 
pay, they did not complain. Evwvery- 
thing was done in the spirit of 
sacrifice. For this reason the road 
was rebuilt in an amazingly, short 
time and trucks were able to go back 
and forth over this life line. 

The primary importance of the 
Burma Road during the war years 
was, of course, military. China’s coast 
had been so blocked by the Japanese 
fleet that supplies could not easily 
flow in and out. The other source 
of communication, the railway link- 
ing Haiphong and Kunming was made 
unavailable for Chinese use when 
France yielded Indo-China to the 
Japanese. This left the Burma Road 
as the eountry’s principal line of com- 
munication with the outside world, 
And from the time it was construct- 
ed until the end of the war, vital 
supplies flowed in in unending suc- 
cession, notwithstanding numerous 
attempts of the enemy to bomb the 
highways. : , 

Comparing the two great engineer- 
ing feats, one has the feeling that 
the Burma Road is more important, 
if less picturesque. The Great Wall 
was planned by an egotistic tyrant to 
ensure the preservation of his power 
at the sacrifice of thousands of lives. 
But the despotic state he founded 
erumbled at his death, and twice 
in history barbarians did sweep 
over to conquer China. On _ the 
other hand, the Burma _ Road, 
which sprang into importance during 
the war of resistance and was re- 
constructed by the heroic endeavors 
of thousands of willing citizens, can 
always be used as a means of com- 
munication between China and her 
neighbors, and of facilitating trade 
and commerce, and will thus help to 
promote a feeling of goodwill and 
neighborliness. 
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WHILE the whole political strue- 

ture of Asia is swayine under 
ihe tmpact of Communist victories 
in China, Siam’s ruling group is 
alaying the political equivalent of 
“musical chairs”. 

Siam is going through a cabinet 
erisis, The bulk of Field Marshal 
Hibul Songgram’s eabinet has re- 
-igned and he is having difficulty in 
vaplacing them. 

Mar off observers might consider 
natural that Siam should be suf- 
ring a political crisis since it is in 
the center of strife-torn Southeast 
‘sia, However, Siamese politics has 
little relation to the economic and 
volitical struggles which convulse 
“nost of Asia. Siamese politics most 
vasembles the battles between cliques 
which characterize musical comedy 
versions of Latin American republics. 
Thus, the current cabinet crisis re- 
volves about a man who has taught 
His daughter to play the fastest 
voker in Bangkok. 

“There are not more than two 
nundred people in Siam who take a 
serious Interest in politics,” is the 
valuctant estimate of one of Siam’s 
snrewdest diplomatic observers. This 
narrow cirele is due largely to 
“iam'’s being a rich, rice-surplus 
sountry which is comparatively thin- 
‘y populated. Thus, the peasant 
‘asses have never moved into poli- 
tical action by starvation. Siam is 
ine only esuntry in Southeast Asia 
which has escaped colonial status and 
tneretore there has never been the 
stimulus cf nationalist agitation to 
arouse a widespread interest in poli- 
es, Furthermore, Siam’s com- 
mercial middle class is comprised 
averwhelmingly of immigrant Chi- 
ause who have been preoccupied with 
moneymaking and whose political in- 
tearests have been monopolized large- 
‘y by the recurrent crises in China. 
“onsequentlv, only a thin layer of 
ivofessionals, aristocrats, and army 
iicers have been involved in Siam’s 
oolitical life. 


Clique Polities 


(lique politics is frequently charac- 
taristie of countries newly emerged 
from feudalism. Even today, when 
visiting some of Siam’s aristocrats— 
such as Princess Poon, the grand- 
daughter of King Monghut, the 
King of “Anna and the King of 
Siam’’—one is startled to find their 
servants erawline around on their 
xnees, as a fendal mark of respect. 
Phis is one reminder of the fact 
hat until 16 vears ago Siam was 
one of the last two absolut? 
‘aonarehies on the face of the earth 
{the other being Japan). The 
Siamese have been accustomed to 
accepting orders frcm above instead 
of thinkine politically for themselves. 

During the past 16 years virtually 
all the seats of authority nave been 
rastricted to a group of less than 
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Siam Plays “Musical Chairs” 
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100 persons known as ‘the Fvo- 
moters’” from the fact that they »-o- 
moted the coup of 1932 which ow-r- 
threw absolutism and establishe: a 
constitutional monarchy. Altho: zh 
in most countries such moveme its 
have been produced by the disconi.-nt 
ot large segments of the populat: ‘n, 
in Siam it was the product of a 
smail group of intellectuals led ov 
Pridi Phanomyong (also known 1s 
huang Pradit)—formerly I'remier of 
Siam—and a group of arroy office rs 
among whon was Pibul Songgr: m, 
now Premier. 

Siamese pulitics has becn like: ad 
to a game of “musical chairs” <e- 
vsuse with scarcely any except. as 
the scramble for the chief! seats of 
authority has been restricted to he 
charmed cirele of “Promoters”. Of 
vourse, some of the circle are mora 
tu the left and some are tyward ne 
right. Pridi, for example, is an 9- 
ielleetual in outlook, @ democrat in 
politics, a socialist in economies : 1d 
has tended to favor the Western le- 
mocracies in foreign affa. 's. 
Marshal Pibul, on the other hand. is 
2 militarist in outlook, authoritar 10 
in tendency and, until their def» +t, 
favored the Axis powers. 

However, despite these mar? 2d 
differences and the bitter rivalry -e- 
tween these two leading personalit’ 's 
they both exhibit a certain loyalty to 
the charmed circle of ‘P -‘omote::. 
In all of the coups and counter-ce: ps 
(shortened by constant usage to 
“eonpeoups”) not one of the “T':o- 
moters” has ever been shct by «y 
of the others. Prewar, while Mars al 
Pibul, as premier, was accomodat 1¢ 
himself to the rise of the Axcis 
powers, he used Pridi as h's Fore wn 
Minister. During the war althowsh 
Pibul, after some pressure from he 
Japanese, declared war on the Ales 
and, within limits, was collaborat 12 
with the Japanese, he interposed 19 
objections when Pridi undertook to 
collaborate with the Allies.  P: di 
reciprocated at the wiur’s eid. 
Though Pibul sat in a war crimir: |’s 
vell for several months he was e¢- 
leased on a technicality! 


Andrew 


Interclique Rivalry 


Although they will never go so ar 
as tn shed the blocd of another clic ue 
within the magic circle of “Prort- 
ers” they will go to amazing exte :ts 
in interclique rivalry. Thus, :il- 
though Marshal Pibul has told en- 
hassadors that he doesn’t tiink Pridi 
was responsible for the death of «he 
King in July 1946, Pibul’s henchn en 
have been busy concocting evide:ce 
and conducting a trial whose purty =e 
is to show that Pridi plotted «he 
King’s death. To them the trth 
about the King’s death is less m- 
portant than the advantaze gai: ed 
hy smearing an opponent -with nrir- 
dering a very popular young Ki:'¢. 
Actually, the evidence strround:ig 
the King’s death has now ben 
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tampered with so extensively that it 
is impossible to extricate the truth. 

Similarly, the division of the world 
Into pro-Soviet and anti-Soviet blocs 
is seen hy the cabal around Marshal 
Pibul net as & momentous political 
issue but as ancther means of secur- 
ing advantage for their clique. Thus, 
they have beer smearing all the 
Marshal's oppor.ents as “Communists” 
and depicting «themselves as “anti- 
Communists”, hoping to win approval 
and support fer the Pibul regime 
from Britain and America. 

Thus, the attempted counter-coup 
of Octolr first has been labeled “an 
attempted Communist uprising” by 
Pibul’s supperters and their journa- 
listic allies. Ir, Siam no one takes 
this seriously because it was clearly 
another battle of cliques within the 
charmed circle. In this case, the 
better educated career officers on the 
army’s Genera. Staff allied them- 
selves with the Pridi clique and the 
XKhuang Aphaiwongse clique to throw 
out Marshal Pibul and his section of 
corrupt army supporters. The 
musical comedy character of this 
clique vivalry is indicated hy the 
manner in which news of the coup 
leaked cut. The Siamese are very 
superstitious and as October first-—— 
the date set for the coup—approach- 
ed, numbers of young army officers. 
went to fortune tellers asking: “What 
will happen to me cn Qetober first?’ 
Some of the furtune tellers tipped 
off Pibul’s polies.. When Pibul inter- 
viewed the frustrated coup-leaders 
after their arrest, he gave them each 
a box of cigarettes and a bottle of 
mekong (whisxey) before sending 
them tc jail. Two of the lawyers 
arrested for treason in this same 
coup were let out on bail to continue 
to serve as defense counsel in the 
King’s murder case! : 

For Pibul and Pridi the aim of 
this batt'e of cliques is to place them- 
selves in power. Each one thinks of 
himself as the only one who knows 
what is best for Siam. But neither 
of them has had the patience to 
build popular olitical organizations 
in support of kis program. Instead, 
they have surrounded themselves 
with supporters, many of whom are 
sycophants and hangers-on who are 
interested primarily in getting their 
fingers in the public till. Corruption 
is rife among the supporters of 
both, but Marshal Pibul seems to 
have a special genius for gathering 
around him dubious supporters, In- 
cluding military-fascists and whole- 
saie larcenists. 


Present Crisis 

The present cabinet crisis revoives 
around the amazing figure of Major 
General Luang Kach, a man of much 
energy and few scruples who has 
even gone so far as to teach his 
daughters to be card sharps. Luang 
Kach is reputed to be the most ex- 
pert smuggler in Siam, having pick- 
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ed up a number of tricks while 
Director General of Customs, includ- 
ing misuse of diplomatic pouches. 
This reporter has been able to secure 
confirmation of several examples of 
his work, the most interesting being 
where Kach asked Charles Yost, the 
departing American Charge d’Affaires 
to accompany his daughter to the 
States. Yost agreed, but in Manila 
the Customs—apparently warned in 
advance — searched Luang Kach’s 
daughter carefully and found pre- 
cious gems: hidden in, her private 
parts. 

Tuang Kach was one of the two 
leaders of the coup which put 
Marshal Pibul back in power in 
1947, He was rewarded by being 
raised from Colonel to Major-General 
and being made Deputy Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army. For many 
months stories of corruption have 
been associated with his name. ‘One 
editor who publicized Luang Kach’s 
smuggling attempts was shot and 
nearly killed. 

Last month a tremendous scandal 
involving some eighteen million, ticals 
was publicized. It is alleged that 
without adequate authority Kach 
obtained considerable amounts of 
foreign exchange at the legal rate 
and by juggling between legal and 
open rates of exchange realized mil- 
lions of ticals for himself. 

The publication of these allega- 
tions, strongly substantiated by facts, 
has precipitated the current political 


crisis and the resignation of. Marshal - 


Pibul’s cabinet. Despite widespread 
demands that Luang Kach be fired, 
Field Marshal Pibul indicated to this 
correspondent in a recent interview 
that he intends to protect him. So 
deeply ingrained is the game. of 
political “musical chairs” in Siam 
that it appears more important to 
protect one who has helped you 
achieve the ‘seat of authority than to 
punish him for looting the public 
treasury. . 


Keep Abreast Of Events . ae 
Subscribe To 
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The Week’s Business 


URING the week ending Wednes- 

day, January 12, commodity 
prices increased rapidly; in fact, the 
price increase was far greater on the 
commodity market than on the for- 
eign exchange market. On the lat- 
ter, rates went up and down quickly, 
but, with the exception of cigarettes, 
commodity prices failed to follow 
exchange market trends. 


While, on the whole, exchange 
rates went up between 50 percent 
and 60 pereent, commodity prices 
gained between 100 and almost 300 
percent, coal prices being an example 
of the latter figure. Under such 
conditions, exporters faced new diffi- 
culties even when shipments were 
intended for Hongkong. _ 

Meanwhile, the money market be- 


came extremely tight during the 
week under review, with money 
lenders charging as much as 300 


percent per month for short term 
loans, i.e. ten percent peor day. 
There was little indication that 


| the money market would become 


easier in the near future because of 
high commodity prices, on the one 
hand, and the dumping of consumer 
goods by the authorities, on the 
other. The limited amount of bank- 
notes at the disposal of the market 
will not suffice to cover the demand, 
it was explained, and remittances 
from North China have come to a 
practical standstill, 

It may be stated, however, that 
while the latter part of this explana- 
tion no doubt is true, remittances 
from .South China appeared heavy 
last week. The depression on the 
Hongkong and Canton commodity 
markets apparently prompted people 
to have their idle funds transmitted 
to Shanghai, where such funds prob- 
ably were responsible for the fast 


‘price advances realized last week. 


Nevertheless, in spite of certain 
very important remittances from 
the South—most of which referred 
to eapital sent to Canton a few 
weeks ‘arlier~-the money market 
was tight and remained so through- 
out the week. With taxes due to be 
paid by the middle of the month, 
further large amounts in GY will be 
to be turned over to the Central 
Bank. 


Mention of the stopping of re- 
mittances from the North brings to 
mind production conditions in Tien- 
tsin and Peiping. Apparently, in- 
dustrial production is next to nothing 
While shipment of 
agricultural raw materials from 
Tientsin to Shanghai last week 
seemed to be out of the question, 
news from Hongkong stated that 
direct trade links between the Colony 
and Communist occupied territory in 
North China have been established 
with at least one foreign vessel 
being sent to a northern’ port. 

During the week under review, 
publie utility rates were increased by 
more than 100 percent. In spite of 


this, public utility firms were report- 
ed to have approached the Central 
Bank for loans. According to local’ 
press reports, however, the requests 
were turned down “ag the sum re- 
quired was too big.” 


As mentioned above, the authori- 
ties started to dump commodities on 
the market with a view to forcing 
prices down. On the wholesale 
markets that policy appeared. to have 
had some effect, but retail prices 
either remained stable or increased. 
When it became known that large 
quantities of cotton yarn were to be 
dumped, cotton yarn quotations at 
once declined between five and 
seven percent. How erratic the 
markets were, however, could be 
grasped from the fact that the best 
known sheeting’ brand gained and 
lost, within a few hours, more than 
20 percent? 


Foodstuff markets, too, were erratic 
but fluctuations were not as heavy 
as on the various cotton markets. 
Compared with the first day of the 
week under review, the rice price on 
Wednesday showed a 10 percent de- 
cline. Vegetable oils dropped be- 
tween five percent and 10: percent. 


To a certain extent, the market 
was also impressed by peace rumors, 
although many similar rumors had 
proved to be wrong. or, at least, to 
be exaggerated. Speculators in com- 
modities, therefore, were by no 
means certain that purchase of goods 
would turn out to be the right 
policy. 

The black share 
realized tremendous’ - fluctuations, 
partly due to the tight money 
market, and partly to political news 
and rumors. On the whole, how- 
ever, the piloting stocks gained, with 
Wing On Textiles opening one morn- 
ing at GY17,000, falling to GY16,500, 
and finally closing at GY21,300. 


Developments, on the clandestine 
exchange market as well as on the 
black stock market were taken to 
prove that if the Government would 
decide.to lift most of the prevailing 
rgstrictions wand would let the 
market act and react normally, 
business would normalize far more 
quickly than can be expected under 
prevailing restrictions. 


market, too, 


On the last day under review, the 
exchange market regained part of 
the losses suffered on Tuesday, but 
the money market was so tight that 
premiums up to eight percent were 
paid for cash. Due to that tight- 
ness the exchange market remained 
comparatively quiet, while on the 
wholesale commodity markets sell- 
ing became heavy and prices, drop- 


ped again. Nevertheless; retail 
prices showed no decrease. 
Fuel prices. which. had soared 


throughout the week, continued to 
show new advances despite the news 
that coal shipments from abroad 
were on’ the way. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Reds Said Ready For New Drives: 


a Show Insubordination 


(/HILE Kuomintang leaders were 
seported in the press to be 
ve divided on the question of 
sow to make peace with the Chinese 
txwamunists, fighting in North China 
vt m Central China flared up again 
afier ai brief lull. It is generally 
orlieved that the Reds have completed 
cir rvegrcuping and deployment for 
h drives to eanture Peiping, and 
iientsin and mareh toward the 
vangtze River, threatening the 
“anking-Shanghai area. 

a North China, Communist Gen- 
veal Lin Fiao issued his last warn 
to Nationalist commanders, ad- 
ne them to order an immediate: 
couse-fire and surrender their treops 
cy equipment intact. The warning 
iittoned Nationalist commanders to 
“alow the example of General Chene 
Fung-kuo, Nationalist garrison com- 
nander in Changchun, who sur- 
‘dered to the Reds. Lin promise 
val the lives and property of sur- 
sadered personnel would he safe- 
clarded. 
spokesman of General Fu Tso- 
vis North China headquarters told 
i press that Fu would not surrende: 
as tlemanded by the Reds. He said: 
“de General Fu answers. his answer 
will be to fight—te resist—to do 
everything possibie to defend 
taping and’ Ticentsin.” However, 
cress venorts indieated that pub- 
he pressure on fui for a peace- 
‘ settlement was very heavy, as 
it people wanted ta save the two 

jes from destruction. 

“he North Station in Tientsin is 
-coorted already te have been captur- 
“1 oy the Reds. although the Na 
cienalist defenders have. reiterated 
r determination to contest every 
of ground. While Tientsin has 
seathered all previous civil wars and 
irvived practicatiy unseathed during 

past 38 years. with severe fight- 
ie never getting closer than within 
us kilometers, conditions are now 
rastically changed. It is feared 
| strect fighting may damage or 
‘no destroy the city. Observers 
inted out that the Nationalists were 
ine advantage ot the Communist 
-luctanee to shell the city for fear 

unnecessary destruction. From a 
envely military point of view, it Is 
ser nonsense to talk about defend. 
cou the eity by street fighting instead 
of resisting the Reds at the strate. 
iv centers on tne outer perimeter 
sich the Nationalists have abandon 
ehe after another in rapid suc 
ASSLOTL. 


Fu’s Armies “Wiped Out” 


As. a prelude to a forthcoming 
dvive toward the Yangtze River 


Communist units under Cher Yi x 


newed their “mopping up’ operation: 


against the three army groups unde 
the command of ‘General Tu Yu-min. 
which were trapped south of Hsu 
chow. According to official source: 
the Reds shelled Tu’s treéps with a! 
kinds of artillery, eausing heav- 
casualties among the Nationalist 
The:Communists claimed to hav 
‘“wined out” Tu’s units in a three-da: 
battle ending January 10. 

In Nanking, a Governnier 
spokesman admitted Tu’s losses ha 
heen heavy but insisted. that he we 
still attempting to fight his was: 
southward in order to break the Con: 
munist encirclement. Pilots of tk 
Chinese Air Foree who flew over th. 


battle ground described the fightin. 
-as the “heaviest” they had seen anv 


time in China. It was said that Tu’ 
forces held an area only three mile 
long and one and one-half miles wid: 
and there appeared little doubt the 
they must either surrender o- he a7 
nihilated by the Communists. 

The total destruction of Tus fore: 
was another catastrophe for the Ne 
iionalists as they fell back tc defen 
the canital against the expected finn 
Communist offensive. It is estimate 
that about 16 Communist column 
under Chen Yi will be released for th: 
offensive, while hetween seven an- 
10 eslumns undee Liu Po-cheng ai 
already in positions north of th 
Huai River ready te launch the a- 
sault at a moment’s notice. 

Tn North Kiangsu, AP reporte: 
Gevernment troops were ferced t- 
evacuate the villages of Taihsing an: 


Hunechiao, 70 miles east of Nankin- 


and almost within cannon range ¢ 
the Yangtze’s north bank, 


Pai’s Attitude 


JYPEANWHILE, the Reds are re 

ported to be massing: thei 
troops for a drive on Hankow. Ur 
otticial but usually reliable Nationa! 
ist military sources revealed Com 
munist trcops of Liu Po-cheng ha: 
oecupied Machene and Hwayuar 
astride the main road and railywa 
lines of -communications, 7) to & 
miles -north of Hankow. The Com 
munists are understood to have mox 
ed up more troops inte their old bas 
in the Tapieh mountain area on th: 
borders of Honan, Hupeh and An 
hwei. Another two columns are mov 
ing rapidly south along the Peiping 
Hankow Railwav. Observers admi 
inere is a possibility that a Com 
munist holding force would engag: 
reneral Pai Chune-hsi’s Hanko» 
forces while the main drive is mac 
an Nanking. 


Official :eports from Hankow in- 
dicated that the local military au- 
thorities had blown river dykes in 
the Yumeng and Anlu area north- 
west of Hankow ts halt the advancing 
leds. 

Commenting on che reported Com. 
munist offensive in the Hankow area, 
competent observers in Nanking 
thought the Communist moves were 
of considerable importance, indicat- 
ing! that the Reds intended to engage 
the Hankew defenses at about much 
the same iime as they taunched their 
expected main offensive against the 
Shanghai-Nanking area. The threat 
in the west was designed, these 
quarters thought, either to hold Gen- 
eral Pai’s forees from attempting to 
attaek the Hank of the main Com- 
munist offensive farther east or to 
attempt to take Hankow and then 
sweep down the Yangtze to prevent 
General Tang Eu-p’s armies from 
retreating west it they are unable to 
hold Nanking and Shanghai. 

The Communist move was regarded 
as particularly significant in the 
light of earlier uncontirmed reports 
that General Pai, with other west 
provineial commarders. was organiz- 
ing his own defense of the upper 
Yangtze and was no longer support- 
ing Genernlissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

The attitude of General Pai Chung- 
hsi, Nationalist commander-in-chief 
in Central China, has caused much 
speculation. It was rumored that 
Pai and ether Nationalist field com~ 
maniderg in Central China had de- 
manided that Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek step dewn without delay. 
[t also was allemed that Pai had de- 
tained several shipments of war sup~- 
plies, food and ‘recruits which were 
sent to Nanking from Szeehuen. and 
that he was holding his forces in 
readiness for whatever political or 
military moves he considers most 
beneficial for his group. 

Uf reported January 6 from Nan- 
king: “4 usually reliable source 
said that several Nationalist’ field 
commanders including Pai Chung-hsi 
are actiny in what was alescribed as 
‘polite insubordination’ against Chiang 
Kai-shek to force him out of power. 
Tt appeared from recent actions of 
the field commanders that they are 
working in an indirect and polite way 
to eonvinee Chiang Kai-shek of the 
wisdom of resigning from the pres- 
ideney pf China . . . The source 
said these commanders are continuing 
theiy polit: insubordination to pre- 
vail upon Chiang to step down even 
if the war should continue because of 
Communist rejection of the Govern- 
ment’s olive branch. Pai Chung-hsi, 
Change Chen and Cheng Chien, com- 
manders at Hankow, Honan and 
Chanyvsha respectively, sent separate 
cables to Chiang urging him to talk 
peace with the Communists and take 
a rest . . Fu Tso-yi, North China 
commander and Ma Hung-kwei, 
Ninghsia commander. also were men- 
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tioned by some quarters as among 
generals displaying polite insubor- 
dination. Pai, Fu and Ma refused 
Chiang’s summons to come to Nan- 
king. 

* Eo a 


Chang Chun’s Trip 


N view of the serious differences 
in opinion, General Chang Chun 
was sent to Hankow and Changsha 
on a “peace mission.” Pai’s motive 
in inviting General Chang to Han- 
kow as said, to be to explain to Chang 
personally the reasons for his polite 
insubordination and to assure him 
that he had no intention of starting 
a rebellion, but was asking only that 
Chiang Kai-shek take a rest. 

General Pai’s friends in Nanking 
believe that Chiang’s staying in 
power is a hindrance not. only to 
successful implementation of the 
Government’s peace policy but also 
its war effort. They said the Com- 
munists would be more amenable to 
re-opening peace talks if Chiang re- 
signs. Even if the war should con 
tinue, they said, removal of Chiang’s 
sponsorship of the favored class and 
rightist elements would enable dras- 
tie political, military and economic 
reforms, 

Whether General Chang Chun has 
succeeded in: softening the attitude 
of the field commanders in Central 
China remains to be seen. Upon his 
return to the capital, he told the 
press: “The views of the local au. 
thorities on peace are identical with 
those of the -Central Government 
- . The conduct of peace policy is 
exclusively a matter for the Central 
Government.” : 

The Gimo is now in serious diffi- 
culties. According to UP, “Chiang 
Kai-shek appeared faced with two 
alternatives: either to force a show- 
down with the field commanders, 
which would be fatal to the Na- 
tionalist front, or to quit power him- 
self, which despite his New Year’s 
announcement, he is said to be still 
reluetant to do . Qualified ob- 
servers believed it would be virtually 
impossible for Chiang Kai-shek to 
continue the war against the Com- 
munists without the cooperation of 
the Central China field commanders. 
These commanders occupy a strate- 
gic position. They control the pro- 
vinces of Hunan, Hupeh and Honan 
and block Chiang’s access to the man- 
power and material resources of 
Szechuen province, where most of 
Chiang’s arms factories are located. 
Army rice, arms, ammunition and 
army recruits en route from Szechuen 
to Nanking during the last two 
weeks all were detained by Pai at. 


Hankow.” 
* 


* s 
Whither The Gimo? 
THE past week witnessed many 
’ yumors about the: future plans 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
At one time it was rumored that 
he was leaving the capital for Tai- 
wan, A UP story dated January 
9 from Nanking disclosed: “Chiang 
Kai-shek began preparations to leave 
Nanking for Taiwan as a movement 
among field commanders. and Kuomin- 


larger airfield. The 


tang progressives to force him out 
of power gathered momentum. A 
well-informed source said Chiang’s 
luggage is almost packed and some 
already has been flown to Taiwan. 
The luggage consisted mainly of per- 
sonal files and documents and things 
he uses in his daily life.” 

It also was rumored that three 
ears used by the Generalissimo had 
already been sent to Taiwan, where 
a house was being renovated for 
him. On January 10 Reuter report- 
ed from the capital: “Presiden? 
Chiang Kai-shek’s special four. 
engined plane has been flown to 
Nanking’s inner airfield, The plane, 
one of two used personally by the 
Generalissimo was usually kept a! 
the Kuomintang’s capital’s outer and 
. inner | field is 
not far from the Generalissimo’s 
official residence. The report of the 
movement of Chiang’s plane was cir- 
culated simultaneously with another 
that the Generalissimo would go to 
Chungking shortly for at least a 
while before he left for Taiwan.” 

Reports of the Gimo’s impending 
departure for Taiwan were denied 
by Government spokesman Shen 
Chang - huan, who branded them ag 
“sheer rumors and entirely ground- 
less.” 

For the present, nobody seems to 
know exactly what the Gimo plans 
to do. AP was right when it re- 
ported: “At this stage only Chiang 
himself can know what moves he 
will make~-and it is probable even 
the president is not fully determined 
on his own actions beyond a day- 
to-day basis.” 


* He ve 


Foreign Mediation Sought 


ANKING made a move to enlist 

foreign mediation in China’s Civil 
War. On January 8, Foreign Min- 
ister Wu Te-chen invited the Ame- 
rican, British and French ambas- 
sadors to the Foreign Office for a 
conference. It was disclosed that 
the Big Three were requested to 
study the situation in China and use 
their good offices.in arranging peace 
talks with the Chinese Communists. 
The Soviet ambassador was signi- 
ficantly absent from the conference 


- because of illness. 


answers from the Big 
Three have not been made by the 
time of writing. But competent ob- 
servers are inclined to think that the 
prospects are anything but bright. 
The reasons are obvious. The Reds 
do not trust them and will have 
nothing to do with them. Reiter 
reported January 6 from Nanking: 
“Opinion prevails in diplomatic 
quarters that Four-Power mediation, 
as might be suggested by the Na- 
tionist Government, isi out of the 
question since none of the major 
powers is believed to be interested in 
such a difficult task, and all seem 
prepared to deal with a Communist 


Formal 


China on the best possible terms 


they can obtain.” 

There was some talk in Nanking 
about referring the China problem 
to the United Nations for discussion 
if the Big Four should refuse to step 


in and do something about it. Bur 
qualified observers expressed the 
opinion that if the Big Four failed 
to take any action there is no reason 
to believe that the United Nations 
Organization could do anything even 
if it agreed to consider the matter. 


% * * 


Leave Her Alone 

movement was under way in 
e Shanghai and Nanking among 
Kuomintang “progressives” to put 
Madame Sun Yat-sen in the saddle 
in order to save the Kuomintang. I+ 
was contended that she. was the 
ideal person to reason with the Chi- 
nese Communists and save her hus- 
band’s party from total collapse. 

Madame Swn, however, issued a 
statement on January 10, denying © 


‘current rumors about her assuming 


any office or responsibility in the 
government and stressing that her 
entire time and energy were devoted 
to the relief work of the China Wel- 
fare Fund. 

A Manila Times editorial, com- 
menting on the report that Kuomin- 
tang progressives were building up 
Madame Sun Yat-sen as the eventual 
successor to Chiang Kai-shek, said 
the choice would be “pathetic.” 

The Times said Madame Sun has 
been “some kind of angel to assorted 
revolutionaries....but she has done 
absolutely nothing positive to con- 
tinue the revolution launched by her 
distinguished husband, or lend real 
impetus to those who tried to com- 
plete it.” 

It added: “Madame Sun remains 
a shining symbol during these days 
of chaos and terrer, and it is certain 
that the light and sweetness she 
spread will remain undimmed. She 
is China’s link to the nation’s usable 
past. In plain American, she is okay 
where she is. Leave her be.” 

* * Z * 


Nanking Evacuation 
| anticipation of a lightning Com- 
munist drive toward the Yangtze, 
Government agencies in Nanking are 
reported to have received strict orders 
to evacuate their © personnel and 
archives to Canton and Taiwan. Ac- 
cording to AP, while hundreds of top- 
level Government officials are leav- 
ing, many in lower echelons have 
decided to stay put. One ministry 
employee is quoted as saying: “TI ran 
away from the Japanese from Nan- 
king to Hankow and then to Chung- 
king. I’m not going to run any more. 
If whatever power takes over doesn’t 
want me I’ll go back to my native 
home. But I'll not become a political 
refugee from my own country.” | 
Meanwhile ground installations of 
the last transport squadron ef the 
Nationalist Air. Force based in Nan- 
king was reported to be packing pre- 
paratory to leaving for Canton. 
Most of the effective fighting strength 
of the Air Force was reported to 
have been withdrawn from their 
bases about the beginning of Decem- 
ber, and the losses of the northern 
bases made it impossible for the Na- 
tionalists to keep the bulk of their 
planes in operation. 
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News Magazine 
“THE inside story on the reasons 
why Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 

shek suddenly changed his mind and 
wuide peace overtures to the Chinese 
iammunists is told in the News 
Magazine of January 10. 

eecording to the magazine’s analy- 
sis, the first major reason is the long 
series of military reverses the Na- 
iionalist armies have sustained in 
vacent months. “Since October 1948, 
Nationalists have lost Manchuria, 
Nsinan, Chengchow and Yenan, with 
ithe result that the war situation has 
hacome extremely unfavorable to the 
Government forces,” the magazine 
suys. “Particularly disastrous was 
cue total surrender of 300,000 erack 
yps in Manchuria without a fight 
the capture of all top-ranking 
Nationalist field commanders in Man- 
ehuria, This sensational collapse of 
Nationalist defense created a _ big 
air poth at home and abroad and 
suused much demoralization. The 
sveent Hsuchow Battle cost the Na- 
iionalists dearly. Three army groups 
under the separate commands of 
“eneral Huang Po-tao, General Sun 
Yuan-liang and General Huang Wei 
were completely wiped out. General 
Tu Yu-mine’s troops are bottled up 
and trapped without any hope of get- 
“ines out. Another three army groups 

fa heen pinned down in the de- 
‘inse of Pengpu and Pukow. In 
North China, General Fu Tso-yi’s 
troops are locked up in Peiping and 
TYientsin, facing a very critical situa- 
Lion. Now that things have come to 
such a pass, it is evident to every- 
ova that it is impossible to fight on 
say longer. The long series of 
itastrophie setbacks the National- 
have sustained in recent months 
; one of the major reasons for 
mucking Nanking talk peace.” 

TH the magazine 


Mne second reason, 
noints out, is that further aid from 
United States has been despaired 
oy Nanking’s leaders. “In spite of 
ihe fact that the Communists are 
massing their troops along the bank 
ot the Yangtze River, threatening the 
very gates of Nanking and Shang- 
aai,” it points out, “the United States 
Aas refused not only to give more 
money but also to issue a public 
statement in support of Nanking. 
Viadame Chiang Kai-shek flew to 
Washington to appeal for prompt 
ail, President Truman flatly refused 
«33 discuss the matter. So did Secre- 
tary of State General George C. 
Murshall, who went to the hospital to 
tay for weeks. Madame Chiane 
neetully went to the hospital to 
him, but it was reported she had 
a distinctly cool reception and did 
iet know whether to ery or to 
laugh. She simply has been put on 
Lae spot. 

“When the situation was delicate. 
“A boss Paul G. Hoffman said in 
Shanghai that he would recommend 
seontinued American aid to any Chi- 


nese coalition government chat r: 
snects the civil liberties 
people. Hoffman’s 
the Chinese Government in a positi« 
of extreme embarrassment. The kin 
of coalition government mentione 
by Hoffman of course includss Cor: 
munist elements. In other word 
Hoffman’s statement carried the im 


plication that the United Stasces Go> - 


ernment would not extend more a. 
to China unless Communist vlemen~ 
were included in the Chinese Govery 
ment. 
ment issued a statement to corre. 
the wrong impression that kad bee 
conveyed ‘oy Hoffman’s statement, | 
was believed that Hoffman’s stat: 
ment was indicative of si:rnificar. 
trends in the American  attitui 
towards China, 
States Government did not come ou 
with a public statement voicing or 
position to inclusion of Communi- 
elements in the Chinese Governmen' 

. As the result of this marke. 
change in American policy, th 
Chinese Government has found * 
impossible to continue the war wit 
American aid. Therefore, some chang 
in the bandit-suppression cimpaig 
has to be made.” 

Economie chaos also has somethin: 
to do with the shaping of Nanking’ 
policy, according to the magazin: 
“Political stability must he -ased c 
economic stability,” the article say- 
“Since the implementation of cu: 
reney reform, the economic ccnditior 


in Nationalist China have witnesst:’ 


one crisis after another. The cor: 
fusion and panic caused by tk 
nation-wide buying spree are sti! 


fresh in the public memory. Th: 
sale of gold and silver has give: 
rise for the second time to violer 
vrice fluctuations. Life for th: peop) 
is getting more and more difficul: 
Sun Fo’s new cabinet is virtual! 
helpless in the face of economic di: 
location. Under the heavy ressur 
of the economic crisis, there is 

wide-spread feeling for peacv.” 

The combination of these facto) 
has made it much easier for th 
peace advocates inside the Kuomir 
tang to gain ground. “The death c. 
Chen Pu-lei,” the magazine write: 
“meant a terrible defeat for th 
peace advocates. But it is a blessin: 
in disguise. Chen’s action in com 
mittine suicide after his peac 
proposals were seornfully rejecte: 
hy Generalissimo Chiang Kai-she’ 
hrought about a marked change i: 
the Generalissimo. According t 
people well-connected with tle Pres 
idential Office. before the ceath < 
Chen Pu-lei, the Generalissim> woul: 
explode any time people talked abou 
peace, even with tremendous tac: 
But Chen’s death made the Ger 
eralissimo depressed and pensive. H: 
was often seen walking in his garder 
cane in hand. The expression on hi. 
face seemed to indicate that he ha: 
lots of things on his mind which h: 
could not possibly tell other peopl« 


of tk: 
statement plac: ! 


Although the State Depar: - 


beeause the Unite: 
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He would listen patiently to people 
who argued for peace.” 
* * * 


Inside Story 
N view of the prevailing: crisis, it 
ls quite interesting to find out 
how the Government leaders in Nan- 
king feel «bout the general situation. 
The Inside Story of Deeember 18 re- 
ports top-notch Government leaders 
are indulg’ng in much wishful think- 
ing. 

“Their first wish,” the periodical 
says, “is that the Communists will 
fight among themselves. For this, 
they created all kinds of propaganda. 
Official news agencies and Govern- 
meat-contsvlled papers reported time 
after time that Mao Tzs-tung and Li 
Li-san are not on friendly terms and 
that Chen Yi and Liu Po-cheng have 
quarreled from time to time. They 
even predict that the Reds will share 
the same fate as the Taiping rebels 
if they should sueceed in capturing 
Nanking . . . Such rumors have 
often come from the mouths of high 
ranking Kuomintang officials. There- 
fore, they hold that if the Govern- 
ment could stick it out there would 
surely be a change in its favor.” 

The magazine says the second 
wish of Nanking’s leaders is that 
General Marshall and other Ameri- 
ean leaders who are against further 
aid to Nanking will be kicked out. 
“The Government hopes to receive 
increased aid from the United States,” 
the article declares. “When William 
Bullitt first arrived in Nanking, he 
expressed the hope that the Chinese 
Government could hold out. After 
that, the Government issued a series 
of news stories about the victories of 
the Nationalist troops, obviously to 
assure Bullitt that Nanking had the 
situation well in hand. During this 
neriod there were rumors that Ameri- 
can arms and ammunition were being 
shipped to China and that poison 22s 
supplied by the US would be used in 
fighting concentrated Communist 
columns . Since Government 
officials believe that the State De- 
partment and the United States Mili- 
tary Advisory Group do not favor 
further aid to Nanking, they wish to 
see the resignaticn of Marshall and 
the transfer of the Advisory Group.” 

Government leaders also want to 
wait until the outbreak of World 
War III, the article concludes: “With 
Harry 8. Truman re-elected as 
President cof the United States, they 
fear possible improvement in the re- 
lations between the United States 
and Soviet Russia. Yet, they are 
convinced that as long as friction 
between the two world powers 
exists, there is sure to be a sudden 
‘development’ some day. In other 
words, they say that the Chinese 
Government should do its best t» 
hold on, awaiting the outbreak of 
another world war, which will offer 
a natural solution for the China 
problem.” 
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US Magazine Roundup 


United Nations World 


DJEARL Buck writes that the pres- 

ent crisis in China is a lesson 
that people everywhere are “waking 
to the knowledge that they have the 
right to live, the right to be free, the 
right to pursue happiness.” Her 
article, which appears in the Decem- 
ber 1948 issue of United Nations 
World, is entitled, “The People Will 
Be Free.” 


Pointing out that the explosion 
now rocking China took place quietly 
in England at the end of the war, 
“has just taken place in its fashion 
in the United States,” and is . still 
struggling to take place in Europe, 
India, South America and Africa, 
Pearl! Buck warns that only the 
superficial mind can see in China to- 
day, or in the world, a mere conflict 
between two ideologies, 

According to Miss Buck, the chaos 
today is not even a conflict but a 
struggle of the people of China and 
in the world = as a __- whole, 
to emerge into a place where 
they can live. “If Communism 
serves, Communism may continue. If 
Communism, too, fails the peopie, 
then it will be cast away and _ the 
struggle will go on, not against other 
peoples, not between peoples, but for 
life itself,” she writes. ‘The people 
of any and all countries do not want 
wars of mutual destruction,’ They 
are all struggling separately and even 
blindly toward the same goal, as 
plants, weak and _ strong alike, 
struggle with irresistible force to- 
ward the light. This is the lesson of 
our times and it remains to be seen 
who learns it first. The ones who do 
will have the power of shaping the 
new age. But they will keep this 
power only so long as the people, any 
and all, have hope of their being 
served. 

“China ig huge, and whatever hap- 
pens there happens on a massive 
seale. A little over 20 years ago 
Chiang Kai-shek, still young and 
vigorous, arrived in Nanking to set 
up a new government. The people of 
China received him with weleome, He 
had his chance. They give anyone a 
chance. They have given him 20 
years to prove that his government 
could serve the people. Today they 
are on the search again, in search of 
what the government he formed has 
not been able to give them. They are 
hungry and none has fed them. They 
are ragged and none has clothed 
them. They are sick and not heal- 
ed, they’ are ignorant and not taught. 
All this they know and they are on 
the march again. It is not yet an 
active march, in spite of rice riots 
and refugees. Most Chinese are 
still at home. 
last moment in their villages and 
market towns and little cities. They 
seem passive until despair ig coni- 
plete, they seem indifferent even as 
the Communist hordes threaten and 


people can be won, 


They stay until the, 


overwhelm. But they are neither 
passive nor indifferent; with furious 
determination they are — actively 
searching for those who will give 
them their rights.” 


Miss Buck declares the United 
Nations has not yet developed the 
authority to intervene in such a 
situation and the responsibility for 
action or no action falls on the 
United States. She stresses that 
Americans must realize that the con- 
flict in China is not ideological ex- 
cept among a handful of intellec— 
tuals and politicians, and that if 
America fails to realize this, any- 
thing she does in the China situa- 
tion will be of no significance. 
Pouring more aid—money, equip- 
ment and munitions—of the type 
America has given China since VJ 
day, Miss Buck says, would not only 
be wasted, but if given “to those 
whom the people have rejected” 
would be “folly indeed.” 


If the United States chooses to 
persist in this folly, the author 
continues, she must send troops to 
China in order that they may fight 
those whom the Chinese will not 
fight. 

Miss Buck believes the new gov- 
ernment, whatever its composition, 
will need to act quickly to meet the 
demands of the people. 

“Aid must come from somewhere, 
and it will come,” she writes. “If 
the United States pursues a short- 
sighted policy and refuses aid except 
on ideological agreement, then Asia 
is lost to the West.” 

But if America sends food to 
China to ease centers of starvation, 
and technicians to put communica- 
tions in order and sets up engineer- 
ing projects to make possible fur- 
ther production of both food and 
goods, then, Miss Buck thinks, the 
and the “new 
government, whatever it is, will 
know it. Its very existence will de- 
pend upon’ swiftness. And that 1s 
America’s chance, The investment 
will be repaid a thousandfold in 
world stability. For inevitably that 
new government will learn through 
the thorough-going and practical aid 
which Americans alone, out of their 
plenty, can give. The new govern- 
ment will become dependent — upon 
this aid and long before they can 
function independently they will 
have become shaped by it.” 


Should America choose a course of 
no aid, Miss Buck believes, assistance 
will come from Soviet Russia and 
America will have missed her 
chance, for the American edge in 
goods and techniques would make 
the Chinese people themselves  de- 
cide against Communist ideology. 

“There is still another possibility,” 
she concludes. “Chiang Kai-shek 
may retreat to the South and China 
may be divided into two parts. What 


‘moment. 


-risk. (2) 


then? If Americans still think in 
terms of ideology and war, they will 
aid only the South. If they think in 
terms of China, however, they will 
send aid to’ all China’s people, under 
whatever ideology they live for the 
Ideologies come and g9, 
but the people are eternal.” 


Business Week | 


HE December 4, 1948 issue of 
Business Week discusses US 
policy towards China, particularly as 
it affects business -groups, saying: 
“Washington is still fishing for a 
China policy. But you can be sure 
the US will: (1) Refuse to re- 
ccgnize a Communist government in 
North China. US businessmen who 
stay there will do so at their own 
Spurn any Communist 
offer for a trade deal. Shipments 
of US machinery and other capital 
equipment: won’t be allowed. 
Washington regards the Chinese 
Communists as tools of Moscow 
even if they are agrarian reformers. 
Washington’s dilemma is that right 
now there is no one in China to 
carry the standard of democracy. 
“Washington’s attitude will come 
as a blow to many old China hands. 
They see a good chance of keeping 
China out of Moscow’s orbit if the 
US would establish trade relations 
with the Chinese Communists. 


“Many foreign businessmen  fecl 
they will be needed to develop 
China no matter who is in’ power. 
For example: A large plant of the 
British-American Tobacco Co, has 
just reopened at Tientsin. A British 
company, Jardine Matheson, is plan- 


ning to start a steamship service 
between Hongkong and  Tientsin 
soon. National City Bank plans to 


keep its Tientsin office open even if 
the communists take over the area. 

“Many of these businessmen are 
bitter at Washington: They are 
outspoken against: (1) US top 
brass in China and the US press for 
ealling for more aid to Chiang Kai- 
shek; (2) ‘Special Ambassadors,’ 
like William C. Bullitt. who, they 
claim, listen only to Chiang’s official 
line. : 

“Meanwhile, Moscow is gleating on 
the sidelines. 


“Marshal Vassilievsky has 
command of Russia’s Far Eastern 
armies. He led the Soviet armies 
against Japan in 1945. The shift in 
high command could be a veiled 
threat to the US not to go all out 
with military aid to Chiang. 

_“But, otherwise, the Kremlin is 
sitting tight. 

“Now Stalin can afford to sit back 
and reap the benefit of widespread 
anti-Chiang and anti-US feeling 
among the Chinese.” 


taken 
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What Chinese Pavers Say 


‘THE question of making peace with 

the Communists remained the 
urineipal topic for editorial comment 
1a the Chinese press last week. The 
neace movement, first sponsored by 
tovernment leaders in Nanking. 
wems to have developed along new 
lines, as indicated in the rapid 
vrowth of popular sentiment for 
veuce at any price. This movement 
‘x gradually getting out of official 
eontrol and Kuomintang papers take 
vaings to hammer home the point 
that what js needed is a “real, last- 
iy peace.” 


Peace , ‘alks 

"WHER Kuomintang official organ, 
“ Chung Yang Jih Pao, stressed 
‘hat the consistent policy of the Na- 
alist government was to. bring 
xbout internal peace. 

“After the victorious conclusion of 
the war of resistance,” the paper 
wrote, “the Communist problem could 
ave been solved through political 
channels. The Government indeed ex- 
‘“ibited the greatest degree of toler- 
unee in undertaking repeated poli- 
snl consultations with the Chinese 
‘iommunists. But because of the lack 
v4 sincerity on the part of the Com- 
‘annists and because of their deter- 
snination to stage an armed revolt, 
aeace talks finally broke down. In 
vrder to safeguard the independence 
a? the nation and the people’s free- 
sont the government, after the most 
careful consideration, adopted the 
salicy of rebellion-suppression so as 
o attain the goal of peace, unity 
and democratic reconstruction. 

“As the political objective of the 
-cbellion-suppression campaign is the 
conlization of peace, unity and de- 
aloceatie reconstruction, no sacrifice 
should be spared in carrying out 
this policy to the end until the Reds 
have abandoned their ambitious de- 
jens and changed their attitude. But 
awing to certain internal and ‘exter- 
cul factors, the rebellion-suppression 
rarapaign during the past three years 
sustained one reverse atter an- 
ather instead of winning final victory 
at an early date. Besides, the suf- 
faving of the peonle has reached the 
limit. President Chiang has coura- 
ceously issued the call for peace. 

“Sinee the objectives of the rebel- 
HNen-guppression campaign are pre- 

rvation of peace, unity, and de- 
inucratie reconstruction, there is no 
ronson why fighting should be carried 
nn if these objectives ean be achieved 
through pclitical channels. War is a 
two-party affair and peace can be 
achieved only by a similar desire on 
both sides . 

“Wo are looking forward to an 
: y realization of peace. We are 
awaiting to see the Communists ful- 
Gili their mission of liberating the 
people by responding to the call for 
pace. . 

“At the same time, we must call 


RR CNR RE 


the serious attention of our fellc 


countrymen to the need for vigilan: - 


and vision te win ai real, lastir : 
peace.” 

The He Ping Jik Pao warn | 
that the government mist r-- 


main united in attempting to mal - 


peace with the Communists, ar! 
that disunity means suicide. 

The paper said: “Any sign +3 
disunity in the 


collapse. Even after the Comm: 
nists have agreed to resume peac 
negotiations and even when peac 
talks have already been 
there is still a pressing need for tk. 
maintenance of a large force +. 
hack us up if we are to succeed 1: 
bringing the negotiations to a satis 
factory conclusion. It must he clea: 
ly understood that any confusion « 
disunity in our ranks befor2 peac 
is achieved will upset om who: 
plan.” 


The Catholie organ, Yi Shik Pa. 


thought it necessary for Presider 
Chiang Kai-shek to issue anothe 
public statement to clarify the pr: 
sent situation. It suggested the 
Chiang assure the Chinese people c' 
his burning desire to start all ove: 
with the people and take drast: 
measures for carrying ou thei: 


aspirations. 
* * * 


Eastern Union 


HE independent Ta Kung Pa: 

thought the proposed formatio: 

of an Eastern Union for the Fa: 
East was no easy matter. 

The paper said: “As the situatioz 
in Asia continues to be in a state ci 
upheaval, talk about the form:tion ct 
an Eastern Union has been rauch i: 
the air. It is said that Britain /: 
going to call an Eastern Cor ferene« 
to review the general situation in th 
Far East. British and Australian 
authorities have on several occasion 
emphasized the nced for such an or 
ganization on the pattern of th: 
Western Union . 

“But the problem — is not 
The situation in Asia is  basicall. 
more complicated than tiat o° 
Europe. The current situetion i 
undergoing a profound change 
Moreover, the construction of bar- 
riers and the building up of differen: 
spheres of influence certainly is no* 
conducive to the safeeuarding cf worl: 
peace. 

“Speaking of regional unicns, w 
must point out that they marifest : 
lack of support for, or confidence in. 
the international secirity machinery 
While the conclusion of a pact her: 
and the formation of a union ther: 
are reportedly undertaken t) safe 
guard peace, they only serve to ag 
gravate the situation and increas: 
mutual suspicion and hestility ant! 
finally hasten the advent of war. I: 
was only after long years of exten 
sive fighting that the world wa 


simple 
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present movemer: | 
for peace is the signal for interns. 


starte:. 
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eventually made to understand the 
truth that peace is indivisible. Re- 
gional unions, in our judgment, are 
only calls for war. Who ean believe 
that a divided world will be a peace- 
ful world? 

“The situation in Asia is extremely 
complicated. But the problem of the 
Fast has its root in woverty and in 
the existing colonial system. Poverty 
has given rise t: ‘numerous grave 
political and social problems, leading 
to conflicts and chaos, waste of so- 
cial wealth and resources and sacri- 
fice of lives. The existence of the 
colonial system has caused wars, 
punitive expeditions, oppressive gov- 
ernment and slavery, and the con- 
tinued treatment of Asiatic countries 
as vassal states. The divide-and-rule 
tactics used by the imperialists have 
added to racial and religious dis- 
putes among the Asiaties. The peo- 
ples in Asia want independence, 
sovereignty, pertnanent peace and 
economic rehabilitation. The org'an- 
ization of a regional bloc will only 
increase the atmosphere of fear, dis 
turb peace and obstruct rehabilitation. 
The national liberation movement in 
Asia is most likely to be handled with 
sternness and unreasonable repression 
under regional joint defense and co- 
operation. 

“Asia needs stability badly. Un- 
less the problem is tackled at its root, 
the result will be more chaos and 


confusion.” 
ae tk * 


Price Fluctuations 
THE Shang Pace called upon the 
government authorities to take 
prompt action to cheek the violent 
fluctuation in, prices. 
According to the paper, there are 
many causes for the sharp rise in 


commodity prices. Some of the 
causes are natural: others, man- 
made. “Sinee the Government has 


failed to balance its budget, there is 
no way of checking the inflationary 
tendency of the Chinese eurrency. In 
additio the lunar New Year is 
drawing near, with the people doing 
heavy shopping for the festival. As 
a result, prices have gone up. Tak- 
ing advantage of this situation, the 
speculators and hoarders lost no 
time in fishing in troubled waters. 
Their first attention was diverted to 
gold and foreign currencies,’ the 
paper said. 

In order to combat these activities, 
the paper suggested that the financial 
authorities tighten the money market 
by ordering the banks te refuse loans 
to speculators and hoarders, and 
dump large quantities of commodities 
on the markets to force down prices. 

It was pointed out by the paper 
that the moment supply exceeds de- 
mand prices will naturally fall off. 
In that case, it will be unnecessary 
for the Government to take other 
drastic measures to curb the violent 
fluctuations in the market.” 
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What US. ‘Papers Say 


CHINESE Communist chief Mao 

Tse-tung received some attention 
in American editorial colunins re- 
cently, as editorials speculated on 
whether he could be compared with 
Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito. The 
future role of US marines in China 
was another editorial subject. 


ok % * 


Mao and Tito 


HE Christian Science Monitor 
commented ‘editorially: “When 
Marshal Tito last week announced his 
dissatisfaction with Russia’s attempt 
to keep Yugoslavia in a state of non- 
industrialized economic vassalage and 
proclaimed his intention of turning 
economically to the West, he inadver-. 
tently threw light on. what may hap- 
pen in Communist China. 

“Tito has frequently been compar- 
ed to Mao Tse-tung, ideological leader 
of the Chinese Reds. Both are at the 
same time Communists and National- 
ists who won their prestige through 
partisan leadership.. A short while 
ago Mao asserted his loyalty to the 
Cominform line and his condemnation 
of Tito’s heterodoxy, yet there is at 
least a good possibility that this pro- 
nouncement was made to quiet. Mos- 
cow’s suspicions of the sincerity of 
Mao’s subservience to the Kremlin at 
a time when he desires the Kremlin’s 
support, : 

“When the Chinese Reds took pos- 
session of Manchuria they were heirs 
to a clear fact that the Russians had 
removed vast industrial equipment of 
that area for their own use. While 
Chinese Communism to date has rest- 
ed, in very wun-Marxian fashion, on 
an exclusively peasant base, it can- 
not hope to consolidate its power 
without building up an industrialized 
base for national prosperity.- Like 
Tito, Mao and the less international 
wing of the Chinese Communist party 
may find themselves in eventual con- 
flict with Moscow on, this issue. 


“There is no assurance that this 
will happen. Nor is either Tito or 
Mao to be idealized if their brand of 
ruthless left-wing national socialism 
disrupts the pattern of aggressive in- 
ternational Communism. Yet mutu- 
ally beneficial trade with the West 
could in the end turn out to be one 
of the important determinants in 
- helping these governments resist the 
creation of an even moore dangerous 
monolithic Soviet bloc.” 

The Washington Post also discussed. 
“Mao and Tito,” saying: “A Russian- 
sponsored newspaper in Berlin finds 
the American press taking comfort 
in feeling that Mao Tse-tung will 
turn out to be another Tito. If there 
has been any such speculation we 
haven’t seen it, though we have not- 
ed as a trifle odd that Tito’s news- 
papers are leading the world’s press 
in full and eestatic coverage on the 
war in China. Nobody can tell what 
will happen in China, but no Russian 


Communist can ignore certain facts 
about the situation and the Commun- 
ist leader there. The Russian news- 
paper itself provides us with the 
major fact—Mao Tse-tung, it says, is 
not more Chinese than Communist, so 
emphasizing the fact that he is a 
Chinese, and therefore sui generis. 


“Mao Tse-tung is an unknown 
quantity, but, reading everything we 
can lay our hands on about him, we 
feel that he is authentic Communist. 


He is a Hunanese of poor rural 
parentage who imbibed his Marx 
while working in the library of 


Peking University. But the fact that 
he reads Marx in’ the Chinese lan- 
guage may be significant. Equally 
significant may be the fact that he 
never had indoctrination on the spot 


.which the Russians administered to 


one after the other Chinese leaders, 
including Chiang Kai-shek. In other 
words, Mao has never been to Mos- 
cow. 


“Even with a Muscovite education, 
the Chinese would never stay put, as 
Stalin knows to his sorrow. In 1927 
Chiang Kai-shek, who had managed 
to get the Kuomintang accepted as a 
sort of fellow-traveller member of 
the Comintern, suddenly purged the 
Kuomintang, and almost overnight 
his Russian mentors in Hankow were 
fleeing for their lives. This revolt 
almost unseated Stalin in Moscow. 


“Having been worsted. in this initial 
effort to ‘spread world revolution, he 
had to fight with all the force and 
guile at his disposal against, Trotsky, 
who almost wrested the crown from 
him. This is the reason that Stalin 
hates Chiang Kai-shek, Throughout 
the war he said to one American 
visitor after the other, with a rue- 
ful grimace as if recalling his own 
experience, that the Chinese were like 
radishes, red outside and white in- 
side. 


“Be this as it may, Mao Tse-tung 
is like Tito in this: He owes pre- 
cious little to Moscow in a positive 
way tor his success. To be sure, the 
Russians left the Communists the 
arms of which they had deprived the 
Japanese in Manchuria, but other 
aids are not easy to discover. Mat- 
thew Woll of the AFL wants us to 
put the case of the communizing of 
China before the Security Council. 
Such a reference would be less than 
fruitless; it would make this country 
look ridiculous. Mao Tse-tung is his 
own architect of his Communist vic- 
tories. And, if the present has any 
relation to the past, he is a Na- 
tionalist. As such, we may find him 
one day locking at Manchuria, where 
real contrel has passed to the Rus- 
sians, with a very Irredentist eye. 
The Russian theft of Manchuria does 
not sit well on any Chinese, Commun- 
ist or Nationalist; you can’t indoc- 
trinate a Chinese by picking his 
pocket. The Russian newspaper may 
be denying what the Russians may be 
anticipating.” 


‘Presumably the 


Marines Leaving? 


COMMENTING on an AP dispatch 

from Tsingtao reporting that 
plans were underway for the US 
marines to leave that city, the New 
York Herald-Tribune said: “Although 
a report that the United States 
marines in China are being with- 
drawn has been denied, there is good 
reason to suppose that preparations 
for withdrawal are being made. 
announcement of 
withdrawal was premature rather 
than wholly incorrect. 


“The marines at Shanghai, who 
are living in crowded quarters on a 
transport vessel, are stationed there 
only temporarily. Their assignment 
is to pfotect and evacuate American 
residents of the city in case the civil 
war brings about a period of chaos 
and thus endangers foreign civilians. 
These marines are expected to depart 
as soon as the current crisis is ended 
in one way or another. The marines 
at Tsingtao are stationed there by 
agreement with the Nanking Govern- 
ment. The American Navy uses 
Tsingtao harbor as an anchorage and 
for training Chinese sailois to handle 
naval craft obtained by China from 
the United States, All surrounding 
territory is in the hands of the Chin- 
ese Communists, which makes the 
harbor undesirable as an anchorage, 
and the naval-training program no 
doubt will be halted if the Nanking 
Government is replaced by a Red re- 
gime or by a coalition dominated by 
Communists. 

“If events develop as nearly all 
observers expect, and the Commun- 
ists win power in China through 
negotiation or by continued fighting, 
the United States. will have no choice 
except to remove any armed forces it 
has in the country... If this) were not 
done, there would be a probability 
that Americans would become in- 
volved in a military action at a time 
when nothing could be gained by the 
sacrifice of American lives. There 
is a possibility that a separate deci- 
sion will have to be made for areas 
the Communists cannot control (the 
island of Forniosa might be one), but 
it seems doubtful American military 
strength can be used to real advan- 
tage anywhere in China in the near 
future.” 

* * * 


Asia Aroused 
HE Cleveland Plain Dealer pre- 
. dicted that Asia will demand in- 
creased attention from the West in 
1949,, saying: “Europe, which has 
been the focus of Western policy, 
will no longer retain its almost ex- 
clusive position, A! truly global view 
will henceforth have to be taken by 
the State Department and foreign 
chancellorics of free Western nations, 
. Asia from now on will pro- 
trude itself into the councils of all 
Western nations to a greater degree 
than ever before in history.” 
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The Review’s English Lesson—LXVI 


THs week, we shall try to answer the questions submitted 

" by Mr. Chao, of Hunan, and Mr. K, F. Jeng, of 
Chekiang. We'll begin with Mr. Jeng, who asks us about 
the editorial “American Dilemma” which appeared in the 
December 4 issue. 


Get the hell out of China: Or out of, or 
away from, any place one wants to leave. In- 
dicates extreme exasperation with the place one 
is In, or one’s haste to leave: a phrase not used 
in polite society, but adopted as slang by groups 
such as the armed forces. For instance, one of a 
vroup in a bar, dissatisfied with the entertainment 
offered, or alarmed at a fight and possible incur- 
‘ion of the police, might say, “Let’s get the hell 
out of here.” Its use by certain dissatisfied foreign 
sroups, applied to China, is questionable to say 
the least. 


Accomodations on government transports: 
Vassages (cabins, bunks) on government-operated 
ieither Army or Navy) ships. Afforded civilians 
for evacuation purposes from any area which, 
in the opinion of the authorities concerned, has 
pecome dangerous. 


Consular protection, for whatever it is worth: 
‘he concluding phrase implies that it isn’t worth 
very much, or that at best (in the situation, i.e., 
id areas overrun by the Reds) its worth is dubious. 
Similarly, in the sentence, “Here’s the story, for 
whatever it is worth,” the phrase implies that the 
taller is not convinced that the story is true. 


American nationals and property: This could 
mean either American Government or privately 
held property. If the intention is to exclude any 
American Government property (such as Consular 
property), then the phrase should be, “and their 
uroperty.” 


That....that: Two “thats” are not neces- 
sarily incorrect, although they may be awkward. 
‘hus, one could say, “We think that they have 
cecided that the best thing is to remain.” How- 
ever, It is better to examine every “that”, to see 
if it is really necessary. It is sometimes pos- 
sible, as in the above sentence, to omit the first 
“that”, and say, more simply, “We think they 
nave decided...... ti 


Roll up a record: To make, or set up, a re- 
cord 5 this expression may have arisen from bowl- 


ing. 


From (time) to time: Occasionally, at inter- 
vals. The first “time” was inadvertently omitted; 
it is hoped that all proofreaders, including our- 
selves, are properly ashamed, 
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Asof: At the time of; as. “My bank balance, 
as cf yes erday, was GY385." A rather fussy, 
slilted phrise; avoid it. Better say, “Yesterday, 
my bank bakance...... 


# e # 
M® Jeng :uggests that these Lessons omit grammatical 


treatise: and stick te discussions of “selected passages” 
and explana ‘ons of the “hard terms’? appearing in the 


editorial cokiuns. We are glad to oblige, but we'd like to 
mention agai: that we depend upon our readers to select 
the passages and hard terms, And new for Mr, Chao: 


CATC: Central Air Transport Corporation. 
ECA: Economic Cooperation Administration. 
Cominform: Communist Information Bureau. 


Orientation: From “orient”, the east: to 
poins or s¢t toward the east, or in a specific re- 
lation to a! the points of the compass. By exten- 
sion, “ori:ntation’ is the putting (oneself or 
others) jivto correct positicn or relation to 
environme::t, field of knowledge, principle, ete. 
Hence, stu: lents are given “orientation lectures” 
soon after they enter college, to acquaint them 
with the ir stitution and to assist them in making 
the correct adjustment to it. 


Reaso:; is because: In the sentence, ‘“The 
reason is bacause he doesn’t like you,” “because” 
is incorrect: it should be. “the reason is that....” 
He went awvay because he doesn’t like you: the 
reason for his going away is that he doesn’t like 
you, 


Are, is: In arithmetical expressions, such as. 
“Two plus two is four,” the context and general 
idea deterrines the number of the verb. Thus, 
if one is th nking of an abstract numerical quant- 
ity, which s singular, then “is” would be correct. 
But if sepa*ate things are in mind, such as books 
or dollars. one might say, “Two books plus two 
books are {our books.” Similarly with time: one 
could say, “Two years (thought of as a single 
period) ha: passed.” although it would look and 
sound bett:: to say, “A period of two years has 
passed,” thus making the subject “period” ex- 
plicit. 


Posses::ive: I don’t think “A friend of my 
father’s” i- very good; it’s either, “My father’s 
friend,” or ‘A friend of my father.” Usually the 
former con:truction, being simpler, is preferable— 
especially +-hen discussing satellites. 


He canie on foot: “On” is better than “by”, 
as the latte.: implies the use of a separate agency, 
such as a bnat, car or train, while one’s feet are 
not custom: rily detachable. 
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Assure—— 


SERVICE-TESTED LUBRICANTS— 

that keep all plant machinery and 

equipment operating at peak 
efficiency. 
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The Texas Company (China) Ltd. 
110 Chung Cheng Road (E) - 
Shanghai, China 
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GARGOYLE : 
: MARINE OILS AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 
| CALL THE ROLL OF THE WORLD 


- FROM 


A ADEN TO AUCKLAND 
; CANTON TO CAPETCWN 
: SHANGHAI TO STOCKHOLM 


: VANCOUVER TO VALPARAISO 
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Wherever and whenever you sail the seven 
: seas, you can depend on Gargoyle Marine 
Lubricants and Engineering Service 
: —— ae aa 


Vented by Tan Murcury Press 
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LETTERS 
From The People 


Comments from readere on current topics 
are cordially invited: their opinions, how- 
ever, do not necessarily represent the views 
of The China Weekly Review, 


Sense Of Justice 


To The Editor: 

As a middle school teacher with a 
salary of not more than 200 GY a month 
(usually paid in installments) I find it 
very difficult to keep body and soul toge- 
ther, to say nothing of supporting a 
family of four persons. Repeated revi- 
sions in the pay rolls have really brought 
us no improvement whatsoever under the 
present inflation. 

Far more serious than my own econo- 
mic edndition, however, is the growing 
hopelessness of our “political situation, 
Every decision that comes from the Gov-~ 
ernment is full of contradictions, is 
against the democratic process, and is 
often unreasonable and stupid. Under 
such a despotic- and retrogressive rule, I 
cannot see any future for myself, I do 
not want to keep on living on a starva- 
tion salary, nor can I continue to sup- 
press my ardent desire to seek the truth 
and a reasonable society which will give 
me the opportunity to make the best 
use of whatever talents I have. 

After much consideration I have made 
up my mind to say good-bye to my 
friends and to seek my fortune in the 
“Liberated Areas” under the Chinese 
Communists. It was not without some 
pain and reluctance that I reached this 
decision, but béing a democratie-minded 
person, I simply cannot bear to continue 
to watch our “constitutional” government 
mock “democracy.” 

I assure you I am not a Communist 
_Party member nor a member of any 
party. JI am simply a self-taught student 
of English with progressive ideas and a 
strong sense of justice. I am against 
selfishness in public affairs and I firmly 
believe that, no matter how the times 
may change, the practice of selfishness 
will always be unforgivable. Every act 
of our present govérnment is a selfish 
act in spite of the promulgation of the 
constitution, 

As I am planning to take my family 
with me, it will take some time before 
IT actually leave. In the meantime, I 
hope that despite the irregularities of 
postal transmission, I shall continue to 
receive the Review. 

L. K. TONG 


Hanchung, Shensi 
January 6, 1949 


+] o* 
Mao's. Conditions 
To The Editor: 

The AP version of Mr. Mao Tze- 
tung’s eight conditions to peace talks 
seems too tentative to be called a tran- 
slation and is sure to mislead foreigners 
who can’t read the Chinese original. 
venture to offer some corrections: 

Condition No. 2: In the phrase “ean- 
cellation of the constitution,’ the word 
“bogus” was omitted before “constitu- 
tion.” To make it more specific, the 
word “Kuomintang-sponsored” might be 
inserted, 

Condition No, 8: “Calendar years to 
be counted from anno domind and not from 
the Republic’s founding.” . The original 
reads: “Abrogation of bogus legiti- 
macy.’ 

Condition No. 4: “Elimination of 
reactionaries gfrom the Government and 
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army.” This is qu:te different from the 
origiual “reorganization ‘of all reaction- 
ary urmies in aczordance with demo- 
cratic principles.” . 

Condition No. 8: “The State Couneil 
to inelude all Chinese elements except 
reactionaries.” This should be translated 
into: “Convention of the Political Con- 
sultative Council to inelude all Chinese 
elements except reactionaries for the 
establishment of e democratic coalition 


government.” 
; Pp, L. CHANG. 


Shanghai 
January 15, 1949 


Better Education 


To The Editor: 

L was glad to read the article “Need 
for Educational Reform” by Mr. H. C. 
Huang in your paper of January 3. He 
says just what I have wanted to say 
for « lonz time. However, there are @ 
few points where I differ from him, 
beg nis pardon for stating them here. 

Sinee only a small portion of China’s 
sopuiation has been educated, this shows 
the need for developing our educational 
system. <A country cannot exist in the 
modern world with such vast numbers 
of uneducated people. However, even 
among the small number of Chinese youth 
who receive an education, many find 
that what they have learned is of very 
little use to them. 

Afler reading the editorial “New 
Leadership Needed™ in your issue of 
November 20, I could not help but doubt 
the ability of the present educational 
system to turn out efficient leaders for 
modern China. 

Here are my ideas for improving the 
system: 

1. Many primary schools should be 
established throughout the country. 
These schools should be supported by the 
Government and should charge low 
enough tuition so that every child of 
school age can have at least an ele- 
mentary education. The curriculum for 
five years should clude Chinese, mathe- 
maties and common knowledge. 

®. Instead of middle schools, as at 
present, there should be a great many 
vocational schools, free of charge, to tun 
training farms, power plants, industrial 
establishments and the like. The stu- 
dent wouid specialize in some particular 
thing and at the end of five years would 
be experienced iz. his own line. This 
would give us a number of experts in- 
stead of so many scholars, Besides the 
specialized work, the students should 
study Chinese, English, basie geo- 
graphy, algebra and trigonometry in the 
first two years. and basie physics, 
chemistry, English and Chinese in the 
last three so as to be able to gain en- 
trance into a university later, if desired. 

3. Universities should have the same 
curriculum and equipment and charge the 
same fees to students. Students would 
study all the modern sciences in the 
first two years and could then specialize 
in a certain field in the last two years. 
Furthermore, there should be several 
graduate schools so that university 
graduates could make further studies in 
their chosen fields. 

D. J. CHEN. 
Wan-ting, Kiangsu 
January 14, 194& 


. 
Dread Disease 
To The Editor: 

_I have translated a news item ffom 
a newspaper of December 22. This in- 
cident took place in Chen Hsien, a hub 
on the Canton-Hankow railway and it 
greatly ungered the people. 

A petty civil servant, Ting Chen-min, 
resigned hig post because of serious ill- 
ness and being poverty-stricken he had 
to move into a run-down house in 
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nae 


nich eight families were already living. 
fortunately, one day a military man 
ne into the house, looked around and 
on the door 


jailed down some marks 
ith apiece ‘of chalk. Immediately, 
seidiers, gun in hand. came in and 
urdered the people to vacate. Mr. Ting 
yentured. to try to explain and speak 
‘ue the others in the house but the 
wnidiers would have none of it and pro- 
cveded to order him to show respect 
Yor the army. One of the rooms was 
lucked by a timid woman whose husband 
out. The soldiers broke into the 
om and took away every article of 
iugniture despite the crying of the poor 
woman and her children. 

have to stop transtating and shed 
rs ot sympathy for the poor family 
slagued by the military men who are 
cvining but the enemy of the people. 
“hus far, it seems, people have been 
maltreated by our own troops instead 
of oy CP soldiers who have not yet 


CLS 


rune, What crime have the people 
caunmitted 2? 
wor the time being, there are two 


rmed parties in China. The one which 
ves the people, I dare say, will win 
« yame. The KMT is so far from 
> people that the gap between the two 
1ing to become larger and larger each 


The KMT is like a patient who 
been painfully ill with a dread 
“sease, 
LIAO SHERWOOD 


Changsha, Honan 
duttuary 5, 1949 


Ya ‘Uhe Editor: 

When my mother came to Hangchow 
‘eam Shanghai by train about three 
weeks ago, it took her over 12 solid 
sours of hard sitting to make the trip. 
if vourse,.she had every reason to com- 
giain of the functioning of the railroad 
witninistration, Only a week later, how- 
over, sne had every reason to rejoice at 
aur sad experience because my brother 
ot ed to be a far unhappier traveller 
.aan she——he was actually packed in the 
aia for 14 hours for no hetter reasons, 
‘ow the Shanghai-Hangchow railway 
in fy no means war-threatened; in fact, 
‘+ is far away from the actual fighting 
vcus, But with the present deplorable 
aiaio that it is in, is it any wonder that 
‘ue is Ted to lament over the probable 
aolic scenes in case a battle should 

fought near the railroad? 


LAO SHIH-CHENG 


6, 1949 


lavalids 


“3 The Editor: 

[ ara a poor medical student, The 
sehool authorities, due to the lack of coal, 
ieam tolay onwards are no tonger able 
supply us with any hot water. We 
served food three times a day; one 
i consists of. eruel and the other two 
iled rice. Eight people share two 
of monotonous vegetables. Since 
| November, when prices were un- 
er. meat has been withdrawn from 
aur diet. 
nile we study biochemistry, we dare 
. analyze our own food for its nutri- 
cogtent, for it is se annallingly 
poor, Every term our Anti-TB Clinical 
Center gives us free X-ray examinations: 
bul i is commonsense to us that mal- 
nourishment is the greenhouse of tuber- 
wsilosts, 

ifow ironie it is that we are supposed 
‘a eure invalids while we ourselves are 
eoriar invalids. 


JAMES TAGORE. 
Shanehai 
January 8, 1949 


No “Safe Place” 


To The Editor: 
Yesterday, a friend of mine, < colleg: 
student in National Chung Cheng 
University, sent me a letter in which h 
said: “Many college students from 
Shanghai, Nanking and elsewhere have 
been pouring into Chung Cheng Univer- 
sity. Many of them have asked the au- 
thorities in charge for permission te 
study in our school pending the remova: 
south of their own schools. Our Pres- 
ident was unable to grant their -equests 
because the dormitories, schoo! rowms ane 
buildings of the university are already 
very crowded.” 
My friend also 


said his own school 


SUM RE Re 
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..-white elephants and teak forests 
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Sightseeing is difference in this land of 


temples and palaces. You'll ride thre: 
busy canal streets...see exotic stage dares 
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will have to move because the buildings 
belong to the Ministry of National De- 
fense, which wants them back. 

When I read my friend’s letter I 
doubted very much that the educational 
authorities would find any solution to 
the problem of curing for refugee 
students. I wonder why these students 
are anxious to find a “safe place” when 
there is no peace anywhere. While it 
is important to win military victories, 
it is even more important to safeguard 
the country’s educational facilities. If 
a university with over a thousand 
students has no housing, this is a very 
serious problem. 

¥. ¥. CHEN 
Nanchang, Kiangsi 
January 10, 1949 
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US To Build Dikes 

A RECENT news agency dispatch from Chang- 

sha, capital of Hunan Province, reported that 
the United States, through the agency of the 
Joint Sino-American ‘Rural Reconstruction Com- 
mission, plans to finance the reconstruction of 
dikes bordering Tungting Lake. According to 
the press report, 37,000 tons of rice will be pro- 
vided by the United States as pay for laborers 
and other expenses connected with the work. 
Actually, the total cost will be the equivalent 
of about 74,000 tons of rice, but the American 
share, which will be paid in Gold Yuan, comes 
to half the total. 

The first installment will be GY40,000,000 
and is scheduled to be paid now. According to 
the agreement signed by Dr. John Earl Baker, 
US representative, and Wang Hui-hsien, com- 
missioner of reconstruction of Hunan, the pro- 
vincial government will receive the funds from 
JSARRC and will be responsible for carrying on 
the work. JSARRC, it was said, will set up an 
office in Changsha. 


What this office will do we don’t know, but 
we certainly hope that it will keep a close watch 
on the funds after they are turned over to the 
Hunan Government, which, according to all avail- 
able reports, is not the most efficient organization 
imaginable. Dike building is a most worthy un- 
dertaking and we would be the last people in 
the world to argue against such a program. 
However, past experience in American-financed 
dike building in China and in American-financed 
aid programs in Hunan Province particularly have 
not given us any great confidence in the ultimate 
success of such activities. 

We realize full well that just because some- 
thing has not worked properly in the past does 
not give one valid reason for assuming that a 
new undertaking of similar nature is foredoomed 
to failure. However, we also realize that past 
mistakes have an unpleasant habit of repeating 
themselves and therefore believe that we should 
all study the past as an object lesson so that 
in the future we may make less mistakes. : 

One of the major programs of UNRRA was 
the reconstruction of dikes which had fallen into 


disrepair during the war years. Perhaps in some 
cases reconstruction of old dikes and the building 
of new ones was carried out successfully. How- 
ever, in a great many cases the attempts ended 
in costly failure. This was especially true in 
cases involving small dikes in some of the more 
remote areas of China where the work received 
but scanty publicity. 

In Kwangtung, for instance, UNRRA financed 
the construction of a great many dikes, a large 
‘number of which collapsed when the next big 
flood came. The primary reason for: this was 


.the venality and corruption of the pecple con- 


nected with the construction. The dikes were 
not as wide nor as high as they were supposed 
to be because in order to squeeze fat profits out 
of the work local Chinese officialdom saw. to it 
that the dikes were poorly constructed with as 
cheap and little material as possible.. 


If our memory is correct, UNRRA financed, 
through the offices of CNRRA and the Kwang- 
tung Provincial Government, the construction of 
a much-touted earthen wall called the Ma-an Dike. 
Engineers surveyed the scene and drew up 
specifications. These were accepted and work 
begun. However, the dike, when it was finished 
and the money all spent, was not as high as it 
was supposed to be, it was not as wide as it was 
supposed to be, it had more earth and less other 
materials than specified, and it did not have 
proper flood gates. The results were two-fold: 
1) Some of the money ended up in places where 
it was not intended to go, and 2) the dike failed 


to stem the next flood and the land behind the 


dike was flooded as. usual. 

Thus, a dike, the construction costs of which 
totaled CNC$8,000,000,000 (about US$200,000) 
and 1,200 tons of rice, was washed away. Crops, 
planted for the first time in years on land be- 
hind the dike, were also lost. To top it off, it 
became necessary to appropriate CNC$500,000,- 
000 and 10,000 tons of rice for relief of the people 
in the flooded areas. 

The China Relief Mission came along shortly 
thereafter and, while casting about for some 
worthy project, had its attention directed to the 
Ma-an Dike by some of the usually pious Chinese 
officials who specialize in helping (for a price) 
foreign relief and rehabilitation missions spend 
money on projects designed to aid China’s strug- 
gling farmers. The Ma-an Dike was again re- 
constructed, but this time the foreigners were 
a little more alert than in the UNRRA days and 
it is thought that the program was carried out 
reasonably successfully with a minimum amount 
of money lost in squeeze. However, the thing 
still wasn’t fool proof and the: next flood again 
poured into the countryside the dike was sup- 
posed to protect. Just what was wrong is not 
clear. Some reports have it that the wrong type 
of flood gates were used, or that there weren’t 
any flood gates, or that they weren’t operated 
properly. However, the fact remains that the 
dike, reconstructed twice with American relief 


_ funds, has still failed to perform the function 


for which it was designed. 
Whether ECA has had a erack at this dike 
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othe a diving in the countryside. 


A: don’t know, but it seems such a wonderful 
~-bortunity for Chinese officialdom that we can’t 
unagine its not being at least suggested to Mr. 
capham and company. 

The story of TINRRA-CNRRA inefficiency 
wl corruption in Changsha is so well known 
‘hat it needs little retelling, Relief rice and 
ner foods were held in godowns for such long 
periods while bureaucrats haggled over how to 
suut the squeeze to be obtained from illegal] sales 
ou the blackmarket that most of the food finally 
vetted and became unfit for human consumption. 

When UNRRA finally clamped down on this 
nnarding by stopping all further shipments until 
tre warehouses were cleared, there was such 
frantic dumping of stocks that one disillusioned 
crinese observed: “CNRRA is just vomiting 
supplies up and down the roads.” <A_ relief 
werker in one particularly desperate area. after 
iting six months for supplies, received five 
ions of spoiled nea soup powder. Many tons of 
foodstuffs that had gone bad were dumped into 
ihe river at Changsha. 


i 


Fourteen hundred tons of flour were similarly 
misused by CNRRA’s Hunan Regional Office. It 
wis allocated for the payment of workmen labor- 
‘ne to reconstruct the Hunan section of the 
Changsha-Hankow highway, but wound up in the 
hands of Changsha newspapers who sold it for 
ineir own private profit and in return gave 
CNRRA a “good press.” The CNRRA office 
-ben tried to block any investigation of the in- 
client with the result that the official in charge 
was not exposed and nunished until one year later, 

The JSARRC office in Changsha will be 
‘upervising a very important piece of work, the 
‘uecessful completion of which will mean an im- 
‘ved livelihood for tens of thousands of China’s 


wunerative that vast mistakes be avoided. 


mers. For this reason, if no other one, it is. 
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»"E OFTEN read or hear of how this 
or taut country has taken another. 
ste: on the road to democracy. Fre- 
qu: itly such accounts cite some new 
pie = of legislation or some new pro- 
po- if made in the United States or some 
oti -r country generally felt to be an 
ex. nple of the democratic process. If 
th:. instance happens to be in some 
otk ‘r country, such as, say, China, the 
ens tment of a modern constitution 
ms be given as an example of how the 
cou itry is following the lead of the 
we! known democratic countries and is 
ine efore on the road to democracy. 
All too rarely do we hear of the 
ins'.1nces when a country takes a step 
on he road from democracy. This is 
par icularly true of some of the better 
knit yn democracies. The United States, 
un: rtunately, has taken quite a few 
suc steps in the short period since the 


vs woodeut bu Chang Yun-si, entitle: “A Woman Market." shows women end of World War IL. Following 
rag out as mutdservants, murses—or vrostitutes-—-because they ean na longer Ro«:-evelt’s death and the end of the 


wa. avery natural and expected political 


sow womens ap - lon began in the United States. It 


now jooks a if this reaction may have been 
short-lived. “.t least the re-electicn of Truman 
and the retu‘n of the Democrats te power in 
both hcuses :* Congress would seem to indicaté 
that the post: ar swing to the right, as evidenced 
by the early postwar gains of the Republicans, 
has at .east avated for the time being. 


However. this does not mean that there are 
not forzes at work in the United States which 
would wipe «uit the democratic freedoms which 
have been we: at great cost in the past 160 odd 
years. In a:v country having a general de- 
mocrati: forn of government, there are always 
contending p:rties, some of which gain the as- 
cendancy frorr time to time. In France we have 
the extreme «xample where opinion has become 
so divided th:: dozens of national political par- 
ties exist and a government can be formed only 
by the coalitic of several parties. In the Unit- 
ed States ther+ are still only two major political 
parties, but w shin them there are various wings 
or groups, eac’. of which strives to make its par- 
ticular views ‘hose of the party. In addition to 
the parties, th re are organizations, some official, 
some non-offic.al, which do their utmost to in- 
fluence ~he co.irse of government. 


One of th: strongest of these groups in re- 
cent years has been the military faction, the ac- 
tivities of which we have mentioned in these 
columns upon several occasions. This faction 
has grown pov erful as a result of the last world 
war. Tyraditio:ally the United States has had 
a fear of the riilitary man in government. The 
early foinding fathers, having before them the 
example of Ev ‘opean countries hopelessly involv- 
ed in monarch al wars, adopted a policy of sub- 
ordinating the nilitary man to the civilian. The 
president, a ¢ vilian, was made commander-in- 
chief of the n:tion’s armed forces. One flaw in 
his svstem ha. been that the United States was 


t ; n th 
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never prepared for war. Upon more than one oc- 
casion, the expanse of ocean bordering the coun- 
try saved it from invasion and possible conquest 
while it raised an army, manufactured weapons 
and in other ways got ready for conflict. Since 
this has now happened twice within the present 
century, that section of the American public 
which would have the nation support a large 
military establishment in peace-time so as to be 
ready for any military eventuality, has obtained 
a strong talking point. 

The Germans and Japanese had hardly laid 
down their arms before the advocates of a big 
peace-time military establishment began to argue 
against demobilization. Aside from those Ame- 
ricans who really believe that an always up-to- 
full-strength military machine is a necessity, 
there is of course the armed services themselves. 
The members of the Army, Navy and Air Force 
have a vested interest in their organizations, as 
do some of the industrial establishments which de- 
pend largely upon military orders. While these 
people may also honestly think a huge military 
machine advisable, their motives are always open 
to a certain amount of suspicion because they 
stand to gain or lose a lot personally if the mili- 
tary machine is enlarged or reduced. 

The development of international relations 
since the end of the war has also favored those 
who would have the US maintain a strong mili- 
tary force. With international tensions remain- 
ing high, it is difficult for any American who has 
the safety and interests of his country at heart 
to advocate drastic disarmament, especially since 
modern science has reduced the formerly secure 
ocean frontiers of the US. However, it is just 
this situation which is being exploited by those 
who would turn the United States into a gigantic 
armed camp which would mean the end of de- 
mocracy in America as we have known it in the 
past. An army must be completely efficient and 
in such an organization there is little room for 
dissension, active opposition or some of the other 
activities so important in a democracy. 

The latest proposal for re- 
“ gimenting the US which we have 
heard about is the recently released 
booklet, “Civil Defense for National 
Security,” a report prepared under 
the direction of National Defense 
Secretary Forrestal. This study 
points out that the US has a plan 
for everything in the event war 
comes except civil defense, and ad- 
vocates the creation of an organiza- 
’ tion, under the direction of the De- 
partment of National Defense, 
which would direct civilian activities 
once war began. While such an 
organization might be in the inter- 
ests of efficiency, it certainly would 
not be in the interests of democracy, 
as has already been pointed out by 
several people in America, Radio 
commenter Walter Winchell de- 
scribed the report as dangerously 
near a blueprint for American 
fascism and charged that its pro- 


terned after the Nazi storm troops. 

Newspaper columnist Max Lerner, discussing 
the report and the role of the military in gen- 
eral, said, “....plans are being made for ‘civi- 
lian defense’ which will destroy freedom of press 
and speech and set up camps for political 
suspects. By the very nature of modern war, 
with its immense costs, its terrible destructive 
power, its secrecy, its fears, the armed forces 
have become a state within a state. If de- 
mocracy is ever destroyed on this continent it 
will not be because of capitalism, or because of 
the so-called ‘serfdom’ of socialist planning, but 
because in an era of great wars the American 
people are forgetting their anti-militarist tradi- 
tion,” 

If the recommendations of this report are 
accepted by the Administration and subsequently 
passed into law, the civil defense bureau under 
the National Defense Department would acquire 
powers of control over civilians which are not 
today granted the army over its own men. For 
instance, concentration camps would be set up to 


‘accomodate the numbers of civilians expected to 


be arrested by the super-state police, which would 
also be organized. Apparently the constitutional] 
rights of Americans regarding imprisonment 
would be voided since these detention centers are 
described as places “where persons may be de- 
tained for the public good until such time as 
conditions permit their release or circumstances 
warrant their trial.” Such a view certainly does 
not seem to be in keeping with the present 


' American idea of habeas corpus proceedings or 


the usual practice whereby every arrested person 
can be released on bail within 24 hours of arrest 
except when suspected of most serious crimes. 
The report, according to the newsletter 
In Fact, calls for the employment of 15,000,000 
people in the civil defense organization which 
will set up and maintain sections devoted to 
police and prosecution activities which would 
negate the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
the Attorney General’s office to obscure positions, 


“The Manor House Invaded,” another woodcut by Chang Yan-st, portrays 
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Fach of these fifteen million employees would 
have to pass a rigorous “loyalty test.” Another 
section of the report advocates the restriction 
of movement of citizens in the country, recom- 
mending that the movements of every person be 
supervised and controlled, with passes being 
issued to persons permitted to travel or move 
about. 

he appointment of wardens for each block 
in cities and towns is suggested. ‘These men, 
whose duties apparently would be somewhat 
similiar to those of the pao chia officials in 
China, would “record detailed information and 
data. on the neighborhood and its inhabitants.” 

While we really doubt that such a document 
us this will survive its first public airtng—which 
is what it ig getting at the present time—the 
mere fact that a group of 43 presumably repre- 

sentative Americans, under the direction and 

leadership of National Defense Secretary For- 
al, could produce such a document and 
seriously suggest that its provisions be enacted 
into law, gives one pause for thought. One 
might almost think that Secretary Forrestal 
and his planners had been studying the Kuomin- 
tang organization chart. 


Puppets Moved To Taiwan 
Chee D OUR top war-time collaborators with 

the Japanese are reported to have been re- 
ved from their cells in Nanking to new places 
of detention in Taiwan. While no official ex- 
planation for this has been given, it may be 
presumed that the Government desires that they 
be out of harm’s way. ‘herefore, the island of 
‘Taiwan, already known as the place where the 
“Young” Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, the most 
fabled political prisoner existent today, whiles 
away his time, is to get a new batch of celebrated 
pr isoners. 

While there are obviously several ways of 
locking at this matter, it might be interpreted as 
Fa sign that the Government does not want to let 
prisoners of the state fall into Communist hands. 


Tf this is an indication of what the fate of the 


nany thousands of prisoners in Nationalist China 
may be; it would seem that the Nanking au- 
thorities are assuming a very heavy burden. 
‘Taiwan is indeed a rich place, but there is a limit 
to what it can stand. Already, we understand, 
some 200,000 “refugees” have set up housekeep- 
ing on the island. 
tf political prisoners alone are moved, the 
number will be staggering, not to mention what 
it would be if ordinary criminals were included. 
The Government, for a number of reasons which 
may seem perfectly good and reasonable in some 
quarters, may not wish certain categories of 
prisoners to fall inta Communist hands. We can 
anderstand how in some specific cases, Such a 
happening: might prove highly embarrassing. 
lowever, in these days of crisis, a more practical 
and sensible plan, in our view, would be to stock 
‘the various jails in areas about to be evacuated 
with a few days’ or weeks’ supplies of food, order 
the wardens to stay put, and then let the in- 
coming Communists worry about the prisoners’ 
future, 


the 


2°. Years Ago in 
The China Weekly Review 


Cantonese Not Anti-Foreign 
January 19, 1924 

Not as a lack «° patriotism but more for expediency, the 
Vantonese slowuda, find salvation in being friendly to 
foreigners. They «= the last to adopt the exclusive policy 
for the time being, . nti-foreign or non-intercourse with British 
and Americans. ‘le biggest retail stores in Canton, the 
Sun, the Sinvere, an. the Chen Kwong are cormpanies registered 
at Hongkon:; and «th British consular protection, In Can- 
ton Ilarbor one hav ‘ly sees a steam launch or steamer flying 
a five-color ‘lag. There are more Chinese funds in one foreign 
bank in Shemeen t:an in all the three large modern Chinese 
banks along the F.nd in Canton. Canton parents prefer 
missionary to gover mecdt schools for their children. Foreign 
insurance companie and agencies underwrite more policies 
in Canton than the native concerns. Canton residents these 
days will lock for f reign trust companies when circumstances 
compel ther: to n¢ ninally mortgage their holdings to find 


safety... ....0- 
* Pa * 


Conditions lr Szechuen 


The Peking anc Tientsin Timea’ report on Szechuen says: 
“It is a curious fac: that no leader among all the quarreling 
ists ever get killed or even caught; but the suffering 
t upoa the « mon people is far greater than one can 
measure or descril:. The ordinary taxes have been col- 
lected for several - cars ahead and in some cases have been 
paid several times for the same years, according as the 
government has ctunged, Various pretexts have been tle- 
vised for levying -2ecial war taxes, such as, for instance, 
two months’ house or shop rent; assessment per head on 
domestic animals, a: again, on the estimated worth of each 
business concern fr::a the largest banking and trading institu. 
tion down to the vorest eostermonger by the street wall 
who has been comp ‘led to find one dollar, etc......... 
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1} Years Ago In 
The Caina Weekly Review 


Political Limelight , 
January 21, 1939 

Political interc - heightets in both Chinese and foreign 
rireles with the op: ing this week of the 5th plenary session 
of the Central Ex cutive Committee of the Kuomintang at 
Chungking. Great portance is being attached to the session, 
especially i1 view the fact that the defection of Wang 
Ching-wel recessita ss a readjustment in the personnel of the 
Kuomintang and tr. Government. 

Althouj-h no + ‘ficial information is as yet available, it 
is expected that a): the posts vacated by Wang and his -asso- 
; will Le filled .y new appointees at the session, Sun Fo, 
peesident of the j.zgislative Yuan and strong advocate of 
Sino-Soviet collabc ution, is prominently mentioned as the 
candidate for the ost of Deputy Chief Executive of the 
Kuomintang in suc ossion to Wang, while Sen. Chang Chun, 
vice-president of tr Executive Yuan, will be appointed pres- 
ident of the People. Political Council. Chou En-lai, well-known 
Cemmunist leader, - slated for the post of secretary-general 
of the Miltary Affairs Commission, and Gen. Chen Cheng, 
trusted lieutenant f Gen, Chiang Kai-shek, and director of 
the Politieal Depar nent of the Military Affairs Commission, 
will be ent-usted «ith still more important duties. 

* * * 


Soochow Creek 


Sampars and -:nks on Soochow Creek must tie up to the 
scuth bank only, t:> north side of the creek being reserved 
for vessels with s:-cial permits from the Japanese Army or 

v acco ‘ding t a notice of the shipping office of the 
blic Utilities B:~eau of the Shanghai City Government, 
pubtished here this veek, 
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CHILD MINERS OF SANDAN 


O a small group of foreigners 

who work in the village of 
Sandan in the province of Kansu in 
northwest China, the children who 
work in the coal mines are known as 
the Peter Pans: From the time when 
they start work in the pits at the 
age of eight or nine to the time 
when they have to retire as old, 
broken men of 80, they appear to 
grow searcely at all. They remain 
shrivelled, dark-skinned gnomes, 
known to the local population as 
“ants” or “black faces” until they 
die of scurvy, starvation or in mine 
accidents. 


One of the projects of the Sandan 
Bailie School—a training school for 
workers in-the Chinese Industrial Co- 
operatives—is to prove by demon- 
stration that better conditions for 
the miners are, in the long run, 
conducive to a higher yield and more 
efficient production. Until the last 
month when the school began to 
work its own mine, the usual custom 
had been to allow the children to 
start work as soon as they were of 
an age to earn money for the support 
of the family. Often if the family 
could not afford to buy their food 
during the winter months, the chil- 
dren were sold to the mine owners 
and from then on there was no 
further control—governmental or 
parental—on the conditions under 
which the children worked. 

To the foreigner visiting this area 
it is hard to believe that children 
can survive under such conditions. 
Usually they are without shoes, 
socks or trousers even through the 
bitter winter of northwest China 
where the temperature drops to 25 
degrees below zero. Semetimes they 
have no coats either. There is a 
tradition connected with the naked- 
ness that tomes from the time when 
there was an extensive epidemic here 
which carried off most of the 
children, The panic-stricken villag- 
ers consulted a famous doctor and 
asked him what to do about this 
affliction that was killing their’ little 
boys and girls. He told them to 
burn all the children’s clothes and 
all .would be well, Possibly the 
disease was. some form of typhus 
carried by lice, and the burning of 
the clothes removed the source of 
infection, but now that the old con- 
dition has gone, poverty and super- 
stition keep the children in freezing 
misery all wihter. 

Interviews with several of the 
children show that for the most part 
they start working when they are 
eight or nine years old, though some 
begin as early ag six. Lee Chu Kud 
is a case in point. He is now about 
18 years old and has been working 
in one of the pits for over five years. 
He lives with his mother and father, 
also a miner, in a flimsy shack fust 
outside the mouth of the coal pit. 
His father considers himself lucky 


- transport 500 pounds 


Santha Rama Rau 
(Reprinted from the New York Star) 


same size because a shrunken frame 
is an advantage in this job. The 
shafts are so narrow that only a 
child or a wizened. man ean fit 
through. 

Lee Chu Kuo can’t read or write, 
and earns the equivalent of 50 Ameri. 
can cents a month. He feels that 
he is slightly better off than most 
of the kids at the mines because his 
parents are alive so that he does 
not have to pay for hig food. He 
has trachoma and scurvy. He can- 
not imagine life away from the mine 
and the tiny village of miners’ huts 
in which there is no shop, no 
restaurant, no amusement, just the 
huts and an open space in which the 
miners gather in the evening. 

They present an extraordinary 
sight as you walk over the barren 
sand-colored hills of this isolated 
part of China to the little hollow 
some miles out of Sandan where 
they live. The black holes of door- 


‘ways in the mud huts, the silent, 


half-naked miners and their old 
little children sitting on the ground, 
grimy and expressionless. 

In the same district the Wane 
family of Sandan owns a mine which 
employs eight children, most of 
whom are orphans. All are illiter- 
ate, and they, too, earn about 50 
American eents a month out of which 
they must supply their own food. 
The mine gives them a place to live. 
All of them suffer from scurvy and 
malnutrition, and in 
the winter months 
manage to work only 
four hours a day in 
which time they 


each, by 
going down the 
shaft with little 
baskets, filling them 
and making their 
way out again. 
Often the shafts 
are not high enough 
to allow them to 
stand upright, there 
are no proper sup- 
ports, and the chil- 
dren, work with 
naked flames strap- 
ped to their fore- 
heads. The result is 
that floods, gas ex- 
plosions and_ col- 
lapsing roofs are a 
constant danger. 
The Sandan Bailie 
School is headed by 
Rewi Alley, a New 
Zealander who came 
to Shanghai in 1926 
as a factory in- 
spector in the for- 
eign concession. He 
got into the habit of 
taking his summer 
leaves in the Chi- 
nese interior, study- 
ing village life. For 


of coal 


These Chinese boys look years apart, 1 
little fellow has always worked in the Sandan coal mines; 
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since the Japanese invaded China, 
he has devoted his life to organiz- 
ing cooperatives in Chinese villages, 
the last three years to the Sandan 
School. 


The school draws most of its finan- 
cial support from relief organiza- 
tions in New Zealand and America, 
and some of its instructors from 
such groups as the Friends’ Service 
Unit. Several of its enterprises are 
revolutionary in this remote part of 
China—the irrigation scheme, the 
ploughing by, tractor, the generator 
for ‘electricity—but the project that 
will have even more far-reaching 
effects in the changed conditions it 
will bring for the mining population 
is the school’s experiment with its 
own pit. 


The school has bought one old pit 
and is sinking one new one. The 
old pit had been deserted because 
the ever-present fear of the miners 
—a flood—had made it unworkable. 

Of course, this is only the begin- 
ning of the Bailie School experi- 
ment. Gradually, as the confidence 
of the child miners ig won, the 
school will introduce simple and 
cheap machinery, safety measures 
and better living conditions. The 
lives of many thousands of China’s 
impoverished workers will benefit 
and the pressure on the mine owners 
will be strong enough to make a 
reaction difficult. 


Reason: The 
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By Rickshaw To Communist 


iMr. Schuman, in addition toe being a staff member of the 
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is m correspondent for the Chicago Sun-Timea and the American 


As the crow or an. airplane flies, 

OSommunist China is only 120 
tailes from Shanghai. However, 
sinee plane service is still relegated 
to the big cities remaining in Na- 
tionalist territory, ordinary persons 
have to rely on a combination of 
ivain, ferry, model-T Ford, rickshaw 
and walking in order to get to any 
number of Communist held cities 
just north of the Yangtze. 

Robert Martin, correspondent of 
fhe New York Post and the Colum- 
hia Broadcasting System, and 1 lef< 
Shanghai on January 11 at 7:30 
am. on the Shanghai-Nanking ex- 
nress. About four and a half hours 
later we were in Chinkiang on the 
southern bank of the Yangtze. Our 
immediate object was the city of 
‘aichow about 20 miles inland from 
the north bank of the river. Taichow 
is still under government control, 
though much of its surrounding area 
is in the hands of the Communist’s 
New Fourth Army. We took rick- 
shaws to the wharf and in a short 
time were on a small ferry steaming 
north. 

3v one o’clock in the afternoon we 
had disembarked at the small town 
af Liu Wei. From, here the traveler 
could either shove his way into a 
jJampacked rickety bus for Yangchow 
10 miles away or else pay more 
money and get into the relative pri- 
yaey of one of the five or six old 
¥ords and Dodges which were lined 
up waitine for more prosperous cus- 
tomers. We were forced to settle 
for a car since the bus was not 
going to Taichow, according to our 
aviver. Liu Wei to Taichow was a 
distance of about 35 miles and was 
made via Yangchow with a 10 
minute layover on the outskirts of 
that city. 


Reached Taichow 


{t was just beginning to get dark 
when we reached Taichow and made 
our way by rickshaw to the home 
af Robert Richardson of the China 
Mission of the American Presbyterian 
@hureh, who had invited us to stay 
with him during our: time in the 
oily. : 

Chen Yi’s New Fourth Army is on 
all sides of Taichow and this city 
is resigned to the fact that the Com- 
saunists can probably take it when- 
«ever they desire. Taichow is less 
than 20 miles north of the Yangtze 
and lies in one of the most fertile 
portions of north Kiangsu, where it 
serves aS a trade terminus for the 
sonstant stream of products pouring 
in from both the outlying farmlands 
and cities such as Shanghai. 

The Communists are in possession 
a¥ a number of smailer towns less 
than 15 miles ue but the prevail- 

p 


ing opinion among the people in Tai- 
chow is that the Communists are not 
particularly anxious to com% into 
the city vet. It is said that the 
Communists feel that so Icng as 
Taichow remains in Nationalist 
hands they can continue to receive 
goods from the citities south of the 
Yangize. 

Like so many people south of the 
Yangtze, the people here are tired of 
the Civil War and openly express 
their hope for peace. However, 
there is an air of quiet dete:mina- 
tion to remain no matter what comes 
and await the Communist take over. 
Nobody is leaving the city these 
days and some of those who left a 
few months ago have return:d be- 
cause of the difficulty in finding any 
place in China where they can be 
certain the Communists will not 
eventually come. 

Taichow is full of troops. These 
troops belong to a part of the 5ist 
Division which a short time agro was 
involved in the burning of an Amer- 
iean missionary hospital in Hwaiyin 
not far away. The soldiers, whose 
morale was said to be quite ow by 
now, are becoming more and more 
of a problem for the population 
with their constant taking over of 
property and being billeted in many 
homes. They are looked upor by 4 
great number of Taichow’s residents 
as a soturce of potential banditry, 
yeady to loot and steal should con- 


. ditions get worse. 


Trade With Reds 


Businessmen in Talchow look upon 
trade with the nearby Communist 
cities as natural. Although it is 
not official, both sides wink at any 
ban, for products are needed by 
each side. The Communists are 
anxious for cotton cloth, rayon, 
four and cigarettes in return for 
their wheat, millet, rice, pork and 
political ideas. The last scmehow 
seem to filter into the city. The 
attitude of most businessmen, in 
answer to how they feel about 
the expected arrival of th: Com- 
munists, was best expressed DY 
one rice dealer who said, “iwu suo 
wei,’ (it makes no difference). 

A school teacher with whori Mar- 
tin and I spoke told us he planned 
to stay on. Taichow was his na- 
tive city, his work was here and he 
hoped to be able to continue his 
duties, come what may. He main- 
tained that a change could he seen 
in the policy of the Communists to- 
wards their countrymen. Formerly, 
he insisted, they had manifested ar 
interest only in the lowest classes. 
but now they were showing ¢ grow 
ing concern for all classes. This. 
he pointed out, was more in line 


China 
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with the principles of China’s an- 
cient sages, Confucius and Mencius. 


Americans Staying 


Three American missionaries have 
elected to stay in Taichow. Robert 
Richardson, his wife Agnes, and Dr. 
Henry S. Nelson feel that they should 
remain in the city and explore the 
possibility of continuing their work 
under the Communists. They have in- 
formed their superiors of their in- 
tention to stay on as a skeleton force 
of volunteers to negotiate with the 
Communists when they come to Tai- 
chow. 


Mr. Richardson has had over 25 
years experience in China, and 
speaks Chinese fluently. He is in 
charge of the mission’s activities in 
Taichow, including the only hospital 
in thé city, a schvol for over 400 
pupils, a sewing project for widows 
and refugee wometi, and the mission 
church. Mrs. Richardson devotes 
most of her attention to the school 
and the sewing project. Receipts 
from the sale of cotton underclothes 
made by the sewing project each 
week 20 to two of the city’s 18 rice 
kitchens. Dr. Nelson has been in 
China for one year and, though his 
wife and child returned to America, 
he has volunteered to stay on 
and continue his work in the 
hospital. The hospital has handled 
over 1,000 patients since its reopen- 
ing last November. It had been 
closed since the war. It now has a 
bed capacity of 20 because of a 
limited staff, but Dr. Nelson hopes 
to be able to get it back to its for- 
mer capacity of 100 beds. 


Of Taichow’s eight American mis- 
sionaries, five left by mid-November 
and this action prompted the Com- 
munists in a nearby city to send 
Mr. Richardson a letter in which 
they expressed their regret at hear- 
ing that there was a possibility of 
his leaving. In this letter, which 
was written in English, the Com- 
munists said that the American 
government does not understand the 
policy of the Chinese Communist 
Party. They then went on to say that 
their policy was to protect consuls, 
officials, and properties of foreign- 
ers who obey the Communist govern- 
ment. They also said that officials 
of hospitals and schools, as well as 
clerymen, shall be protected. The 
letter ended with the hope that Mr. 


Richardson would write to them in a 


small town a few miles away if he 
still did not understand them. The 
letter was signed, “Chinese Peoples’ 
Army (Chinese New Fourth).” 


In his revly, Mr. Richardson stat- 
ed that his wife, Dr. Nglson and him- 
self had decided to stay and continue 
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_their work no matter who was in 
charge. Part of his letter said, 
“We have never taken any part in 
politics or the governments of China. 
As guests in your country we are 
neutral in regard to politics and 
have always been! obedient to the 
laws of the land in which we live.” 


Set Out For Kiangyen 


Martin and I left Taichow at one 
o'clock -in the afternoon on the 12th 
and our destination was the Com- 
munist-held city of Kiangyen, less 
than 15 miles northeast of .Taichow. 


. We had hired two rickshaws, and as 


we walked through the city gate be- 
hind our vehicles the Nationalist 
sentries watched us go. From the 
talk among themselves it was quite 
apparent that they were aware of 
where we were going. The road 
“was full of people going’ and coming 
from Taichow. There,were no signs 
which said, “You are now outside 
- of Nationalist lines” or “You are 
fast approaching ‘Communist terri- 
tory.” But, about two miles outside 
of Taichow, both Martin and myself 
‘ noticed that the telephone poles and 
wires which had been running along 
the left side of the road had vanish- 
ed. Apparently we had reached no 
man’s land. Up to this time, after 
having left Taichow, we saw only 
two soldiers and they were unarm- 
‘ed Nationalists walking along the 
other side of the road towards Tai- 
chow. 


In another hour and a_ half we 


reached Kiangyen, a city with a 
population of over 40,000. As we 
came by the sentry post one of the 
three blue-uniformed members of the 
New Fourth. Army sitting in the little 
shack on the side of the road came 
out and told us to get down from our 
rickshaws. 
we were and why we had come to 
Kiangyen. He asked me if I had a 
gun, examined my fountain pen and 
frisked me, after assuring me that 
there was nothing’ to worry about. 
In general he was quite unprepared 
for the sight. of two foreigners. We 
‘learned later that we were the first 
to come to Kiangyeh since before 
Pearl Harbor and that my clothes 
had made the guard nervous because 
my old army trousers and Eisenhower 


jacket looked very much like Na- 
tionalist uniforms. 
Kiangyen is a typical Chinese 


countryside city in the fertile Yangtze 
valley which. extends over this portion 
of north Kiangsu. The farmers 


from the surrounding neighborhood |. 


bring their cotton, rice, wheat, 
millet, beans and pork to town and 
in return seek the goods from the 
city’s many small shops. There is 
no industry in Kiangyen with the 
exception of a small power plant 
whose owner left before the Com- 
munists came, but which is now be- 
ing run by the man who had been 
the manager. The New Fourth 
Army had entered on December 6, 
the Nationalists came back two days 
later and were finally driven out on 
the 10th. 

During the time we were in the 
city, from about 5:00 p.m. on the 


He wanted to know who- 


12th until we left the next day at. 
_, about 1:00: p.m., we were able to 
speak to the district magistrate, the. 


political worker, a Chinese Presby- 
terian minister, a number of 
merchants and some of the people 
in the streets. The magistrate and 


*.the political worker were members 


of the Communist party. 

The people in Kiangyen, like the 
people behind the Nationalist lines, 
want peace. However, according to 
the political worker, who wags 25 
years old and a native of Kiangsu 
and who had been a Communist 
guerilla for six years, Chiang Kai- 


‘shek’s peace and g true peace are 


two different matters. He said that 
there are groups in China today 
which want to overthrow Chiang 
but, like the Democratic League, 
they are powerless unless they work 
with the Communists, Both he and 
the magistrate emphasized that 
there must be a differentiation be- 
tween recently liberated Communist 
areas and territory held for a long 
period by the Communists. In the 
old areas the people immediately 
realized that a Nationalist peace 
was an insincere move. However, 
according to them, in the new areas 
such as Kiangyen, many of the peo- 
ple are unclear hecause political 
education has not been underway 
very Jong. 


Yangtze Crossing Easy 
The district magistrate, who was 
a native of the city and 32 years 
old, said that there was no way of 


getting Chiang Kai-shek and the - 


Kuomintang réactionaries out of 
power without the Communist army 
taking Nanking. Asked how long 
he thought the war would last, he 
said about a year, but felt that it 
would be easy to cross the Yangtze. 

One of the noticeable features of 


our talks with these people was 


that they never went into an attack 
on American imperialism and China. 
They did ask us how the American 
people would feel if Chiang went to 
America to live and also asked for 
an explanation of why Truman won 
the presidential election, 

The morning of the 13th we were 
invited to attend the businessmen’s 
meeting after 'breakfast. This was 
attended by about two or three 
hundred businessmen. Martin and I 
sat on one side. next to the 
head of the table where four of the 
city elders sat. Directly opposite us 
were the magistrate and the poli- 
tical worker, After introducing us 
in a speech in which he referred to 
us as international friends and re- 
presentatives of two  progressiva 
American newspapers who had come 
to look at the Liberated Area, the 
magistrate told us we could ask any- 
body in the room questions. 

Apparently the businessmen in a 
city such as Kiangyen consider con- 
ditions somewhat better than before. 
However, nqbody tried to say that 
this was because the city was 
liberated, but rather because there 
was no fighting in the immediate 
vicinity and so supplies were able 
to go in and out and the farm- 


ers were able to bring their’ produce 
to the city’ regularly. One lumber 
dealer, who had gone to Nanking 
before the Communists came and 
then returned after the Communists 
came in, claimed that his business 
was better now because formerly the 
soldiers had been in the habit of 
commandeering stocks. None of the 
business people attempted to hide the 
fact that there was a brisk trade go- 
ing on with the Nationalist areas. 
In fact, for about US$60 to US$100 
worth of rice the Communists were 
able to obtain an American rifle. 
Most of the trade going on was done 
by barter. In the city itself, the 
Communists used their own currency 
C #2 a4 ) which was about 20 for 
each Gold Yuan. 


On Goad Terms 

The Chinese preacher in town with 
whom we spoke said that the church 
was. proceeding as before with no 
disruption. He said that he had be- 
tween 40 and 60 people attending, 
somewhat less than formerly but 
this was because some peopld 
had left the city before the Com- 
munists came. He seemed to be on 
good terms with the local. officials 
and was always included. in any 
talks they had with us, along with 
one or two of the more important 
businessmen, , 

Judging from the situation in 
Kiangyen, which admittedly was ob- 
served very briefly, it seems likely 
that there is a good chance that the 
Communists’ military’ progress has 
so far outstripped their expectations 
that they are not paying too much 
attention to relatively unimportant 
places. There were no posters up, 
though we saw Nationalist signs 
smeared with black paint, and the 
political worker admitted that poli- 
tical education of the people had not 
progressed very far. A surface im- 
pression received in this short time 
was that this was like any other 
small Nationalist city, except for the 
scarcity of soldiers. Wk counted only 
about 10 the whole time. Another 
immediate impression was the friend- 
liness of -the people, as well as their 


. curiosity over the foreigners, and 


the complete lack of any trace of 
anti-American feeling throughout 
our conversations and walks in the 
city. 

We made our way back over the 
same road we had traveled the day 
before, and about 30 hours after we 
had left we were back within the 
walls of Taichow. The same rick- 
shaws which had taken us to Com- 
munist Kiangyen took us back to 
Nationalist Taichow and as we made 
our way to Robert Richardson’s house 
the populace along the narrow streets 
were buzzing about the two Ame- 
ricans who had gone and returned: 
from Kiangyen. One bewildered on- 
looker was heard to remark, “They 
fear neither devils nor the Com- 
munists.” 

Early the next morning we set out 
for Liu Wei, Chinkiang and: Shang- 
hai, and at 9:30 p.m. on Friday, Jan- 
uary 14, a little more than three and 
a half days after our departure, we 
were back in Shanghai. 
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Viet Nam: Orphan | Up 


yX many ways Viet Nam has been 
like an orphan in Southeast Asia. 
But it probably will be adopted 
soon—by the Chinese Communists. 
When the Communist-led Viet- 
uamese guerrillas become directly 
linked with the Chinese Communists, 
it will bring to an end an isolation 
in which the Vietnamese have been 
exceptional in Southeast Asia. 


In part the Vietnamese are them- 
selves to blame for this isolation. 
Very early they decided that the 
final decision would depend on mili- 
tary strength. Therefore, while the 
indonesian Republicans spent a sub- 
stantial portion of their foreign ex- 
change on representation and pub- 
licity, the Vietnamese husbanded 
theirs for purchasing arms. 

In part, too, Viet Nam’s isolation 
has been due to the fact that there 
is virtually only French capital in- 
vested there, while in Indonesia, for 
example, there is considerable British, 
American and other capital in addi- 
fion to Dutch. Neither Britain nor 
America have been permitted by the 
French to secure any substantial 
veonomic stakes in Indochina. 

tn Indochina, Britain and America 
not only have had no pecuniary 
reason for being interested, but 
furthermore it has ‘been a real politi- 
eal hot potato. While British and 
American experts have recognized 
that the French are the worst. coloniz- 
ers in Southeast Asia and the 
nationalist movement strong and 
<mited, London and Washington were 
“aced with the fact that Ho Chi Minh 
was Moscow-trained and a number 
af Communists have other leading 
olaces in the Vietnamese leadership. 
Therefore—-while they have inter- 
vened in Indonesia to the extent of 
sending British and American media- 
tors to midwife a Dutch-Indonesian 
settlernent—they have kept hands off 
indochina. : 


Embarrassed Silence 

fandon and Washington’s em- 
harrassed silence on Indochina has 
seen reflected in the paucity of news 
Fram a eountry which has been the 
seene of more dramatic and momen- 
tous developments than any other 
sozion in Southeast Asia. 

ime of the factors overlooked has 
heen the special character of Ho Chi 
Minh’s Marxism. In the period be- 
fore the Tito controversy, few West- 
ern observers took seriously the 
possibility of a sharp conflict be- 
tween a “national Communist”, 
who emphasizes what’ he considers 
ta be the best interests of his own 
eountry, and “international Commu- 
nists’ who think Moscow’s interests 
eome first. 

Certainly if Ho Chi Minh is still 
a Communist—and there is. some 
dispute about that—he is a “national 
Communist” and far more moderate 
than Tito. Although he was one of 
the first of the Asian Moscow gra- 


. isolation 


Andrew Roth 


duates, French Sureté files show 
that soon after he reached Canton 
in 1925, he argued with Michael 
Borodin. Borodin, the Sovie; Ad- 
visor to the Chinese Nationalists, 
thought that during a nationalist re- 
volution such as China’s, two con- 
flicts should proceed simultaneously: 
the battle against imperialisr? and 
the batth. against wealthy land- 
owning nationalists. Ho Chi Minh 
disagreed. He thought the anti- 


‘{mperialist conflict should have pre- 


ference and that social conflicts 
should be held in abeyance until 
national freedom is secured. All the 
evidence available at present would 
indicate that Ho still hews to this 
line, Furthermore Ho does not be- 
long to the “VMoscow-always-} nows- 
best” school. Not long ago he told 
a friendly correspondent: “Moscow 
has made too many mistak:s on 
Indochina for us to take its word on 
our problems.” 


Unified Movement 


It is noteworthy that today Ho 
heads the only unified nationalist 
movement in Southeast Asia. Is 
Burma the Communists are firhting 
a Socialist government; in Indonesia 
the Communists are fighting a 
nationalist .movement; and in Malaya 
the Communists are fighting. in 
after having jettisoned 
their allies in the nationalist moves 
ment. In Viet Nam-—-in very sharp 
contrast — Communists, Socialists, 
Trotskyists, Monarchists, Democrats 
and Catholics’ are working together 
with scarcely any friction. Instead 
of growing narrower, the ccalition 
governing Viet Nam has grown 
steadily broader, the most recent 
additions having been from scme of 
the old mandarins, formerly in the 
court of Baodai. And “Uncle Ho” is 
regarded with common veneration by 
Vietnamese of all sects much as 
Gandhi is regarded by all In fians.: 


It is one of the curious aspects oF 
the Viet Nam situation that the 
peculiar moderation of Ho Ch Mink 
has probably been motivated in part 
by his hope to secure some Ameri- 
can sympathy as a result of a litthe- 
known wartime alliance. The Viet 
namese nationalists first ‘begar. fight- 
ing the Japanese (and the French 
colonial regime which collaboratet 
with the Japanese) as far back at 
1940. As a result it came to be re- 
garded with paternal approval by 
the  South-China-based Arnerican 
forces toward the war’s end. In 
1944 the American behind-the-lines 
organization OSS (Office of Strate- 
gic Services) parachuted in military 
advisors and armaments for the 
Vietnamese guerrillas battling in 
North Tonking. The ° Vietnamese 
also marked out Japanese target: 
and rescited American fliers who 
crashed trying to bomb them. 

In this spurt of little-publicized 
armed fellowship, Americans helpé: 


 emmamtanmmnsiiiaiil 


get Ho Chi Minh out of prison when 
he was arrested by Chiang’s secret 
police: during a visit to China and 
made brash promises of help for 
Viet Nam’s independence movement. 
When the Vietnamese proclaimed 
their. Republic in August 1945, they 
modeled their constitution largely on 
the American. 

The Vietnamese were soon aban- 
doned, by their wartime American 
allies. This wag partly due to the 
death of President Roosevelt, who 
was strongly committed to keeping 
the French colonialists from return- 
ing to Indochina. It was also due 
to the shift in world division from 
Axis vs. Allies to Soviet vs. Anti- 


Soviet. This immediately pushed the 
Vietnamese nationalists into the 
outer darkness because they ail 


acknowledged as their leader Ho Chi 
Minh who bore the mark of “trained 
in Mescow,” 

It is only recently, however, that 
the Vietnamese radio has begun at- 
tacking the US, largely because 
American ERP help to France 1s 
helping to finance France’s Indochina 
war, estimated to cost US§$1,000,000 
a day and because the State Depart- 
ment has made clear its support for 
the puppet government of Baodat. 
By now the Vietnamese have com- 
pletely abandoned the hope they long 
held of any sympathetic considera- 
tion for their aspirations by Wash- 
ington. 


So automatic has been the rejection 
of Ho Chi Minh that few, even 
among the diplomatic experts, have 
observed .the contrast between the 
coalition policy of Ho’s government 
and the divisive policy of the Com- 
munists in other Southeast Asia 
countries. This- was highlighted at 
the Communist and leftwing youth 
conferences held in Caleutta last 
Mareh, which set off the train of 
Communist explosions in Southeast 
Asia. The Vietnamese had no re- 
presentatives at the Communist Party 
conference. because its Communist 
Party was dissolved in 1945 and re- 
placed by s Marxist Study Group—a 
move designed by Ho to diminish in- 
ternal friction and external criticism. 


Hot Water 

The Vietnamese delegate to the 
youth conference soon found him- 
self in hot water. The repre- 
sentatives of Indian and Burmese 
Communist youth organizations tried 
to push through a number of resolu- 
tions attacking the Burmese govern- 
ment as “puppets” and the Siamese 
government as military fascists and 
advocating immediate partition of 
Yand for the persants mand expro- 
priation of foreign-owned property. 
The Vietnamese delegate said he 
would have to dissociate himself from 
these resolutions because his govern- 
ment had friendly relations with both 
the Siamese and Burmese govern- 
ments, did not consider it expedient 
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to upset the land system while fight- . 


ing the war and did. not agree to 
blanket expropriation of foreign pro- 
perty. For taking this position the 
Vietnamese delegate was accused by 
‘the full-blooded Indian Communists 
of being “under American influence!” 

Since the Calcutta conferences, the 
‘Communists of Burma, Malaya and 
Indonesia have followed an insurrec- 
tionist policy, splitting the national- 
ist movements in those countries. 
‘The coalition policy of the- Viet- 
namese Marxists has continued un- 
changed. 


Simple Approach 


Whatever their resistance to the 
‘suicidal policy for Southeast Asia by 
the Burmese and Indian Communists, 
the Vietnamese government is not 
at all likely to turn down any offer 
of arms and technical assistance by 
the Chinese Communists. On this 
‘subject the embattled nationalists of 
‘Asia have a simple approach. They 
‘feel that nationalists have as much 
right to accept help from Commu- 
nists as Socialist Britain has to 
‘receive help from capitalist America. 

“For us there is only one question 
— independence,” Prapiset Panich, 
leader of the “Free Cambodians,” 
told me. The “Free Cambodian” 
cattitude is noteworthy because while 
they are allied with their Viet- 
namese neighbors against the French, 
there are no Communists among 
their leaders.. Prapiset continued: 
“Tf the (Chinese) Communists reach 
the Yunnan border and give even a 

‘moderate amount of arms to Ho Chi 
’* Minh, I think he can. clear the French 
out of his section in three months. 
But that will mean that the Ho Chi 
Minh government will go entirely 
Red. If they offer us arms to drive 
out the French, we will accept them 
even if it means going Red.” 

“For years, I have been going to 
the British and Americans and Siam- 
ese asking for help for our indepen- 
dence struggle, with no success. We 
would prefer help from the demo- 
eracies, but they have ignored us. 
‘We will accept help from whatever 
side helps us against the French and 
be grateful to them. 

“The democracies have two roads 
and very few weeks in which to de- 


cide. Either they aid the moderate 
nationalists here or they aid the 
eolonialists. If they take the second 


road, Western influence will soon be 
finished - completely in Southeast 
Asia.” : 
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_ Chinese Law: 


Personal Element Plays Part 
TIEN-FU CHANG 


(Judge, Shanghai. High Court) 


THE pre-trial system mentioned in 
the article, “Uncle Sam Modern- 
izes His Justice,” published in a re- 
cent issue of the Reader’s Digest 
is of great interest to me. In my 
experience as a judge, it has been 
evident that legal justice through 
strict legal -proceedings is certainly 
not the best solution to all litigation 
brought before the Court. 


In the old days,‘ before the intro- 
duction of a modern legal system, 
China had a peculiar judicial tradi- 
tion of her own which many foreign 
scholars and jurists find difficult to 
understand. According to ancient 


Chinese ethical theory, the whole na- | 


tion was considered a big family, 
with the magistrates acting’ as its 
older members who exercised pater- 
nal rights over the people. They were 
charged, not only with ruling the 
people, but also with loving and 


. earing for them as parents. They 
. were expected to display fatherly 
‘judgment in their administration of 


justice as well as cold, legal reason- 
ing. Consequently, the magistrates 
often advised or persuaded the liti- 
gants to compromise, basing their 
advice, in many cases, om precepts 
of brotherly relations rather than 
law. The people, on the other hand, 
were expected to display the dutiful 
attitude of children to parents in 
their relations with the magistrates. 


A remarkable instance may serve 
to show how this system worked. 
Once, in Formosa, two brothers 
fought over an inheritance for sev- 
eral years. The Court seemed un- 
able to settle the matter satis- 
factorily or eliminate the bitterness 
between the two. 
magistrate was appointed to the. dis- 
trict in which they lived. As soon 
as he assumed office, he was told 
about the long and bitterly fought 
case, and he summoned both parties 
to appear before him. After hear- 
ing both sides carefully, he handed 
down, not a judgment, but a short 
poem instead which read like this: 


“Both of you were born of the 
same parents and sucked from the 
same breast. Why should you fight 
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over property inherited from your 
father? Just think. Each time- you 
meet, you have grown a little older. 
How much longer do you have to be 
brothers on this side of the grave?. 
Certainly, you can live peacefully 
together if you chn forgive each 
other. Remember, it is not brotherly 
to quarrel over worthless, worldly 
belongings. You both have children 
who are also brothers. Be good 
enough to set a good example for 
them,” 


FFL —AL ARSE RN 
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The brothers were so touched by 
the poem that they could say 


nothing, and, ‘shedding tears, they 
knelt at the feet of the judge and 
gravely promised that they would 
quarrel no more. They left the 
Court hand in hand. 


Now this tradition -still holds in 
China. Judges always try to effect 
& compromise before the conclusion 
of a debate. Recently, -in the 
Shanghai High Court, an appellor 
Memanded a payment of 50 dollars, 
while the appellee was willing to pay 
only 20 dollars. Each was so deter- 
mined in his own way that a com- 
promise seemed - impossible. Then 
the presiding judge, T, K. Hsu, step- 
ped in and said: 

“You are neighbors but both of 
you are unneighborly.” He then 
turned to the appellor, “Will you 
accept 30 dollars?” 

“No!” was the answer. 


“The appellee will offer you only 
20,” the judge said earnestly, “and 
I personally am willing to offer you 
an. additional 10 in order to make the 
total 30, so that you two may live 


peacefully’ together. How abont 
that?” : 

“Fine,” said the appellee with a 
smile. “I will accept 20 in full 
settlement. As for your Honor’s 10, 


I return them with thanks.” 


L”! 
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T° a Northerner who has heard 

much of Shanghai and long 
held a desire to see it, there is a 
certain sense of pride when he can 
at last set out on a journey to that 
eity. 

! arrived in Shanghai at the time 
when Chiang Ching-kuo was con- 
trolling prices with an iron hand. 
And, in protest,«no hotel or restaur- 
unt would -take in strangers. But 
when this situation cleared, 1 dis- 
eovered that not only hotels and 
“ood shops, but also theaters, ex- 
gensive restaurants and dancing halis 
are always crowded despite the 
voxerbitant prices. 


Spectacular Sights 

With a-heart open and ready to 
seceive all spectacular sights, 1 took 
img walks along Shanghai’s best 
known  streets—Nanking, Peking, 
Szechuen and Honan 
roads and the Bund—visiting the 
dig department stores and the Great 
World theater. Sometimes, startled 
by some peculiar occurrence, I would 
have to remind myself: “This is 
Shanghai.” For instance, never be- 
fore had I seen women with bobbed 
hair selling vegetables or news- 
papers or picking up garbage. or 
begging. In most of the Northern 
vities, only noble ladies and pro- 
stitutes have their hair cut short. 

im vain did I look for differences 
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in appearance’ between Northerng:: 
and. Southerners. But there 
numerous differences in the spoke:. 
language. To a Northerner, the 
people around Shanghai sound Hk~ 
birds twittering. They do not spér: 
directly from their throats, but ar: 
given to using friction sourds wits 
their lips and teeth, making ea - 
turns of their tongues and forcir.:- 
sounds from their noses. Heale: 
conversation, quarrels or great Je 
quaciousness is called “wala wale’ 
in Shanghai; in the North it is “ws 
wa.” : 

At first. it seemed to me that ther: 
were many more rich or well-tost» 
people in Shanghai than elsewher:. 
But after further thought, I decide! 
that was not necessarily the cag. 
In provinces like Hopei, Shantun: 
and Honan, people spend much less 
on pleasure than in places south) «* 
the Yangtze. Due to frequent ne- 
tural calamities, people ia thor: 
three provinces are frugal to 
degree unthought of here, althowe® 
they may be 10 times as rich as th: 
Southerners. 

A suit of Western clothes or 1 
fime Chinese gown seems to be 4 
necessity here if one is net to he 
met with scorn. Most people | & 
Shanghai are too busy with tri 
and commercial activities to sper 
much time with books or in ‘seseare’:, 
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even though Shanghai produces 
most of China’s books and maga- 
zines. the largest newspapers and 
other cultural and scientific equip-- 
ment. ; 

In order to get a better view of 
Shanghai, I made a round of the 
city at night; fer night presents a 
sharper contrast between the “haves” 
and “have-nots” 

At one place I saw people enjoy- 
ing yvreat luxury, drinking and danc- 
ing with glamorously dressed girls; 
while on the very doorstep a refugee 
boy was crying over his father who 
was breathing his last. Pedestrians 
walked by without even a look of 
sympathy. This was one of the re- 
cently reported 200 cases a day who 
die of hunger and expostire. I saw 
many others huddled on the streets 
and lanes. 

“Wild Pheasants” 

Shanghai is called the “paradise 
of the speculators.” It is, in addi- 
tion, a bazaar of every kind of vice 
and iniquity, and a rendezvous for 
extravagance and misery. I saw the 
beautiful, but syphilitic “wild phea- 
sants” (street prostitutes) lined up 
alone the streets and standing in 
the corridors of buildings like ob- 
jects in art galleries, waiting to 
catch their prey. I saw the thou- 
sands of people pushing and shov- 
ing in the gold stampedes and shop- 
ping rushes, herded like animals. 

Shanghai boasts of China’s smooth. 
est thoroughfares and finest avenues; 
yet they are dwarfed by the high 
buildings and dc not seem as wide 
as those in Nanking. Curiosity 
prompted me to visit behind the 
scenes in this so-called international 
port. Like most cities in China, and 
the Chinese themselves, Shenghai 
likes to indulge in window-dressing. 
In contrast to the tall buildings and 
paved thoroughfares, a walk through 
most of the lanes is a: depressing 
experience. ,Here the way is choked 
up Sy piles of dirty garbage. and 
stagnant pools and trickles of waste 
water give off an indescribably offen- 
sive odor. Shanghai lacks sufficient 
public lavatories, and men conse- 
quently velieve themselves. every- 
where along the lanes. 

Gr Shanghai’s 5,000,000 populace, 
it ix estimated that most of those 
clever in trade come from Ningpo, 
Hangchow or Yangchow, or from 
points along the Nanking-Shanghai 
railroad. The rickshaw and pedicab 
drivers and amahs are said to come 
mostly from north Kiangsu. and 
soldiers and policemen from Shan- 
tune, Hopei and Szechuen. Kwang- 
tuny is supposed to supply Shanghai 
with the finest cooks and Honan with 
the best ta ping {flour cake) peddlers. 

Shanghai is the greatest hodge- 
podge in China. It combines people 
from all over the country, riches and 
poverty, luxury #nd suffering, modern 
advances and vice. Shanghai’s streets 
are named for China’s provinces and 
this is symbolic, for the city is a 
miniature of the nation in transition. 
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China’s Gifts To Her 


HEN one thinks of the inven- 

tions accredited to. the Chinese, 
several things come to one’s mind, 
namely, the mariner’s compass, 
gunpower, the art of printing, pot- 
tery, paper, ink, and silk. 

The art of printing was invented 
in China in the sixth century A.D., 
900 years before it was known in 
Europe. What a tremendous pcwer 
it wields oh the world today! It is 
hard to imagine the time when it 
was not in existence! Chinese re- 
cords have it that in 598 A.D., Wan- 
ti decreed that various texts in cir- 
culation be collected and engraved 
on wood to be printed and published. 
Several hundred years later, during 
the Sung Dynasty (960-1127 A.D.), 
a‘ blacksmith, Pe Ching, introduced 
movable types made of Sung clay 
to engrave the character and hard- 
en it in the fire before arranging 
it on an iron frame. The whole 
process was very difficult, but it 
was possible to print a large number 
of books that way, especially his- 
tories of various dynasties which 
were in vogue at that time. 

Little known to the general pub- 
lic are China’s other contributions 
in the field of hotany. In the ancient 
world, China contributed to the 
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By King-chau Mui 
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gardens and orchards of other na- 
tions with apricots, plums, and 


peaches, The favorite English bev- 


erage—tea—was discovered by the 
British on the first English ship 
reaching Amoy. Trees such as the 
Chinese elm, ailanthus, and camphor ; 
flowers such as azalea, gardenia, 
camellia, chrysanthemum, hollyhock, 
tea rose, peony, Cherokee rose, and 
Chinese aster are her native pro- 
ducts. One or more specimens of 
the following flowers have come 
from China also—hydreangea, prim- 
rose, nareissus, lily, poppy, magno- 
lia, and wisteria. Most people like 
to drink orange juice or cat oranges 
for dessert, but how many of them 
realize that the fruit originally came 
from China? Other valuable plants 
are the tung trees which are the 
source of our best varnish, and the 
soya beans which contain much nu- 
tritious value and are daily becom- 
ing more important. 


The aristocrats of Rome wore a 
strange and valuable textile+-silk. 
The Chinese, ag all know, were the 
first people to breed silkworms, raise 
mulberry leaves to feed the silk- 
worms, Legend has it that as far 
back as 2000 B.C., Scling, wife of 


- mentse into a web of cloth. 


Neighbors 


Hwang-ti, first observed the silk 
produced by worms, unravelled the 
cocoons, and worked the fine fila- 
In con- 
nection with silk, there is the inven- 
tion of the silk loom. 

The silk loom not only improved 
the transforming of silk threads into 
cloth, but also influenced the pro- 
gress of the textile craft in Europe. 
These looms were taken from China 
to other parts of Asia. India was 
acquainted with them. As compared 
with the textile craft in Europe, 
India in the 18th century was very 
advanced, but China was even ahead 
of India by several centurics. It 
is probable that commercial relations 
were carried on between China and 
India in the way of textiles and the 
jooms, the heavy traffic being be- 
tween Ceylon and the ports of South 
China. 

The loop loom on whose principle 
modern weaving’ machines are built 
was invented in China. This machine 


‘was perfected in such a manner that 


it was possible to use it from the 
very beginning, to weave silk, des- 
pite its delicate texture. Silkk 


threads of various colors were com- 


bined to make rich tapestries as 
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can in the ancient designs and des- 
oriptions. tudimentary tupestrics 


or ab brocades soon followed. By the 
century BAL, China was pro- 
ne prints and “tanestries in silk, 


fon, ad other materials. 


‘The oldest deseription of the loop 
nm, unknown to the peoples of the 
iterranean coast in ancient  his- 
iory, appeared in Uhinese writing 
uooub 1200 A.D. In Europe some 
‘the Improvements of the loom did 
rol appear until the 14th century 
ved there was indication that the 
erecess of the icoops was known to 
fae Western world only through in- 
‘ect contact with China to obtain 
‘uves which were more heautiful 
inl better than those manufactured 
Eurape. ‘The progress of the tex- 
“a osrt in the West, then, is due 
2 general to the efforts of the 
scavers from Veniee, Genoa, and 
Pisa to imitute the art of the Chi- 
dese Joon, 


1 


Chinese Weaves 
ithinese weaves, which entered the 
wrkets of Asia and Europe in the 
Sih century, were of two kinds: 
# simple weave without loops, and 
: weave with loops, which was 
“f until almost the 19th century. 
The principles applied in the con- 
ivuction of the Chinese loom looms 
‘ni not appear in Europe until the 
Neogroved loom of Dangon in the 
Zi century. Specialists declared 
wat what Dangon accomplished was 
thing more than an imperfect 
ation of the Chinese drawing of 
loom of the 1tith eentury. It 
vay be stated that by the time of 
ii Portuguese and Dutch voyages 
iy (hina, the loop had improved 
secatly over the first, five cen- 
cies before, although the secrets of 
iia art were carefully euarded over 
the Chinese guilds. 

The Chinese Joop loom had the ad- 
iadtage of working with two ver- 
ical squares, so constructed that 
ali imaginabie patterns of texture 
vild be made with a beauty not 
atiainable in England or the United 
ey until the industrial frevolu- 


“he loom was not kept isolated in 
i‘bina, for very soon it became 
wn to the Western world through 
vrsia and Arabia and other trad- 
itag gountries. Trade in Chinese 
“artes with the Western world is 
y old; Rome was familiar with 
fee, 


in summary, one may then sav 
wows China eontributed much toward 
roress in textile technique. The 
neiple upon which the loop loom 
based was discovered in China, 
wid from there the knowledge was 
pread during the sixteenth century 
‘ivoughout Europe, and it influenced 
eae construction of the machinery 
Dangon and Jacquard, 
the Western 


as 
revolutionized 
tile industries. 

world hecame richer hecause 
the various contributions that 
“ina made in the past. Let us 
une that she will continue to do so 
tn the future. 


ei China Weekiv 


The Weel’ 


(PRE ups and downs through. 

4 the week ending Wednesday, 
January 19, were caused by various 
developments on the money mar!.t, 
in the opinion of bankers who 
plained that even if reports in e 
vernacular press that the. new G iv- 
ernor of the Central Bank ‘isg:..d 
one billion GY in new banknetes 
within three days are true, 
amount apparently was insuffiel- xt. 
In fact, the market was extrem ly 
short of cash, and on Tuesday, din 
uary 18, premiums up to 10 pere it 
were charged by those holding la. ze 
amounts of banknotes. 

At the same time, the rate of =- 
terest increased rapidly, with mon. 
lenders charging between nine x: 
12 percent per day. To a certiin 
extent the cash shortage may h: ve 
resulted in slower movements on 4: 
foreign exehange market than } «ad 
generally been expected. That 4:c- 
tor of the financial market, too, » as 
very erratic, with rates gaining or 
losing up to 25 percent within a 
few hours. 

The bullion market wa: 


‘ x 


no ot 
changeable, At the beginn'ng of ~): 
week, on January 17, 


Central Bank had stopped its #1 
of gold bars and silver dollars, § 
market rate of gold went up to ':Y 
17,500 per ounce, but after a tow 
hours it came down to GY13,000 «ad 
even GY12,500. It was believed | it 
not proved that the Central Boos 
had dumped comparatively la: ze 
quantities of gold on the market. 

At any rate, some speculators w th 
inside information last week m: 
have made fortunes without runn:. 
the slightest risk: all they needed 
was some information from the rig ‘it 
source, 

Meanwhile, the Exchanze Cer-i- 
ficate rate again limped behind ‘1c 
general development, reaching er ly 
GY177 by the middle of the we-k 
under review. This was about 
percent below the black merket r. :« 
and about 12 percent below the  - 
mittanee rate for Overseas Chin: «o 
which was GY200. It goes with: ut 
saying that so low a Certificate r:*e 
did not encourage exports. 

Throughout the week under 2- 
view, commodity prices eortinued to 
advance, with the exception of cot=:n 
yarn, which lost. The decline in 
yarn prices was believed to be caus. 
by the “dumping” of large quar:i- 
ties by government-operated mi’ '«. 
The price of rice, however, went :p 
almost 45 percent, flour between ‘8 
percent and 22 percent, anc bean il 
around 20 percent. 

In spite of such fast price 
creases, the market's “atraosphe: 
in general was more normil dur! : 
the week under review than the we -k 
before, Whether this was due to 
the news of various peace me: +- 
ments, as some Believed, or whet? + 
it was simply due to the convict? -x 
that “after all, things are not mi: h 
ketter in other cities either”, 


5 
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s Business 


t] be hard te decide. The fact is that 
news from Cantor, Hongkong and 
Taiwan received by local businessmen 
durine the week under review was 
by no means very hopeful. On the 
contrary, it appeared that while 
Hongxong was, anc probably still is, 
daced by a real depression, business 
in Canton has been termed “almost 


dead.’ Nor is news from Taiwan 
cheerful. Prices there have increas- 
ed still further and while some 


speculntors (and some houseowners) 
are deing better Iusiness than ever 
before, the people in general are 
angry and are said to call the pre- 


sent state of affairs “the most re- 
cent poisoned gift from the main- 
land.” . 

Indicatiois are that few import 
orders were placed abroad during 
|the week under review. Importers 
of certain chemicals, for instance; 


claimed that while they had obtain- 
ed their foreign exchange allotment 
more than two months ago, they are 
still waiting for the Import licence. 

Mueh discussed during the week 
aired by 


the Finance Ministry to float Gold 


Bonds red°emable every month by 
gold, partially by the Central Bank 


and partly by proceeds from Ame- 
rican relief goods sales. As was to 
be anticipated, the olan got an ex- 
tremely cold reception. The Minis- 
try was reported to plan issuing the 
bonds »n-> February 1, in other, words 
at a time when -t may no longer 
be in a position to stay in Nanking. 


There ars so many bonds not yet 
Isettled tha: interest in new ones 
‘2@]) cannot be great, quite apart from 


the fact that Government bonds, no 
matter whut theix future redemp- 
tion, must be based on confidence in 
the issuing government’s  pclitical 
and cconomic position. Frankly 
speaking, the gold promised cannot 
attract mary bond buyers, as people 
obviously were interested in direct 
buving and nothing else. 

The Government also discussed the 
recpening of the Shanghai Stock Ex- 
change in order to provide a market 
for shares of Government-operated 
companies. In this respect, the 
public’: reaction was not and could 
not be muci better than in the case 
of new Goid Bonds; for weeks and 
weeks the public had requested that 
the Stock Exchange be reopened and 
the sale of -hares levalized since they 
had been purchasecl quite legally but 
could not be sold by equally legal 
means. 

The Exchange probably will be 
opened at the same time the Gold 
Bonds are «ffered fer sale. This de- 
cision, however, skould have been 
arrived at long agw. 

Furthermore, to issue Gold Bonds 
and ecpen the Stock Exchange with- 
out legalising the spen gold market 
would be a half-way measure under 


x/present conditions, just as the Ex- 


change Certificate system must also 


m..ylbe considered outdated at present. 
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NEWS OF THE 


North China War In Last Stages; 
Reds Advancing Toward Nanking 


AS the result of the fall of Tien- 
tsin and Tangku into Communist 
hands, fighting in North China is 
yapidly coming to an end. It is 
generally believed that some kind of 
peaceful settlement in Peiping will 
be worked out shortly. 

Tientsin’s surrender on January 15 
climaxed a month-long siege. The 
end came rather dramatically, but 
with no major incident. The Na- 
tionalist garrison commander and 
the mayor were taken prisoner. 
The Nationalist garrison troops at 
Tangku, however, made good their 
escape by sea. According to official 
sources, the Nationalist navy eva— 
cuated Tangku’s garrison on the 
night of January 16 and the Reds 
occupied the port the following day. 
It is claimed that all available small 
craft were mustered to transport 
the garrison, as well as miscel- 
laneous units totaling approximately 
35,000 troops, beyond Taku Bar and 
out of Communist artillery fire 
yange. The troops then awaited the 
arrival of larger ships to take them 
to southern Government-held ports. 

Diplomatic circles in Nanking felt 
that the Communist conquest of 
Tientsin further blunted Chinese 
Government hopes for a negotiated 
peace settlement on terms other than 
those outlined by Mao  Tze-tung. 
The loss of the great northern com— 
mercial city with ils garrison of ap- 
proximately 60,000 government 
troops will release some 150,000 Red 
Manchurian forces for action else- 
where. The days of Peiping, the 
only bastion of the Nationalists in 
North China, are numbered .and no 
one will be surprised if the ancient 
capital falls to the Reds ‘like a ripe 
apple in a matter of days. 

* * * 


Drive On Nanking 

FTER capturing. Pengpu and 

Hiwaiyuan, the Reds are well on 
their way. to Nanking. Present in- 
dications are that the Nationalists 
have decided to abandon the north 
bank of the Yangtze River so as to 
keep their forces intact for a deter— 
mined battle around Nanking. Latest 
reports indicated that the Nationa- 
lists had cvacuated Linhwaikwan, 
Wuho and  Szehsien., ecomoleting 
their withdrawal from the skeleton 
Hwai River outer defense line about 
100 miles north of Nanking. 

The loss of Hwaivuan, which pro- 
vided Nanking’s main coal suvplies. 
has created a serious situation in the 
capital. Reliable sources said that 
only 6,000 tons of eoal were held at 
Pukow to generate the city’s eJec- 
tricity and pumping water supplies. 
Unless coal were - supplied from 
Shanghai, the catia ous be with- 


out light and water within ten days. 
Nanking residents who intend to 
stay in the threatened capital are 
busily erecting water tanks, im- 
provised from petrol drums, and 
private electric generator plants. 

Nationalists retreating from Peng- 
pu were reported to be dynamiting 
bridges and destroying railway 
tracks as they fell back toward 
their new outpost at Chuhsien, 30 
miles north of Nanking. Reliable 
sources said their aim was to deny 
Communist General Chen Yi use of 
the rail line that runs to Pukow. if 
Chen secured the railway intact, his 
16 columns of 200,000 men could 
race down from Suhsien across the 
former skeleton Hwai River line to 
almost within artillery range of the 
capital. 

Some observers are of the opinion 
that the Nationalists are in no posi- 
tion to offer any effective resistance 
to the forthcoming Red drive on 


Nanking. .A UP _ story dated 
January 17 from Nanking pointed 
out: 


“A thin Une of government 
troops stood in the path of a step- 
ped-up Communist drive on Nan- 
king, but Nationalist quarters here 
admitted that the way was open for 
direct assault on Pukow and the 
capital. Along the grand canal, 
there were signs of a renewed Red 
drive....” 

A foreign military attache in 
Nanking told the Associated Press 
that the Communist armies could 
break through in the next few days 
to the Yangtze if they wanted to. 
“T¢ will all depend on what they 
think is politically most effective,” 
he said. 

* * * 


Two Directions 
"THE Communist advance to the 
Yangtze River is expected by 
some observers to be made in two 
directions. The immediate objec- 
tive of the Communists was believ- 
ed to he the seizure intact of the 
Pengpu-Pukow Railway, which would 
give them transport facilities down 
to the north bank of the Yangtze. To 
secure the railway, it was expected 
the Communists would use locally- 
oreanized defense troops at Chu- 
hsien. 

Pro-rovernment reports, however, 
said the 20th Armv was occupying 
Chuhsien and that Nationalist troons 
under Generals Li Yen-nien and Liu 
Ju-ming would hold the flanks. 

The main concentration of Com- 
munist forces north of the capital 
was reported to be still northwest 
of Pengpu and Hwaiyuan. It was 
believed likely these forecs would 


WEEK 


* move either southward toward Han- 


kow or into the Tapieh Mountain re- 
gion west of their present .position, 
or advance south without crossing 
the Hwai River to the Yangtze at 


Wuhu or Wuhsuch, two important 
crossing places from which they 
could encircle Nanking. ‘ 


Dispute Over Strategy 
GOVERNMENT units continued to 

abandon defense positions north 
of the Yangtze. The First North 
Kiangsu Pacification Command in 
charge of operations in the area 
was reported to have moved to 
Changehowr, a ruilway center on the 
Shanghai-Nanking Railway on the 
south bank of the Yangtze. Wang 
Tgo-hua, commander of the Fourth 
Army defending Yangchow, only 
major Nationalist base on the grand 
canal, announced that removal of 
the command did not mean whole- 
sale abandonment of the north bank 
areas. ; 

Meanwhile, it was rumored that 
the Kiangsu Provincial Government 
was considering moving from Chin- 
kiang to Soochow. 

In the face of the growing Com- 
munist threat, Government agencies 
in Nanking, including military 
organs, were busy evacuating their 
personnel and archives. The Minis- 
try of National Defence and the 
Gendarmerie headquarters were the | 
last military organs to slash per- 
sonnel to a minimum. The National 
Defence Ministry planned to move 
to Canton and the Army headquar- 
ters to Shaokwan. | 

It is said that Navy commander 
Kwei Yung-ching, responsible for 
river defense, and General Tang 
En-po, Shanghai-Nanking garrison 
commander in charge of defense of 
the south bank of the Yangtze, were 
at loggerheads on this point, Kwei 
is said to have suggested that with- 
out a task force on the north bank, 
it would be difficult for his naval 
vessels to check the Communists in 
their crossing attempt. In the light 
of the Government plan to abandon 
positions north of the Yangtze 
River ans concentrate the defenses 
south of the Yangtze, the govern- 
ment is grappling with the problem 
whether or not to leave a small force 
on the north bank to harass the 
anticipated Communist crossing 
operations and to defend main ferry 
points. 

A Bg 


Battle For Yangtze 
(COMMUNIST forces under the 

command of General Kune 
Chung-chow are reported to be ad- 
vaneing on Tangyang, about 180 
miles west of Hankow, on the Han- 
kow-Ichang highway. The force is 
estimated at 40,000 men and is not 
expected to meet much opposition at 
Taneyang, where there is. only a 
small Government garrison. Chinese 


ce 
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sources interpret: the movement as 
the first stage of a drive toward 
the Yangtze, with the object of 
crossing the river, cutting the Han- 
kow-Canton Railway and encircling 
the Wuhan cities. Some observers, 
however, are not prepared to accept 
this view until it is supported by 
further evidence. They point out 
that Communist movements have 
taken place in this region for many 
months and the Ichang highway has 
been unusable through Communist 
occupation or threats to points along 
the line. 

Military circles in Hankow inter- 
pret the renewed Communist  acti- 
vity: in’ northwest Hupeh as an at- 
tempt to engage q Nationalist force 
which might be transferred down the 
Yangtze to reinforce the Nanking 
front. The plan has apparently suc- 
ceeded in that the Nationalists have 
despatched .what is claimed to be a 
large force to this region, which has 
recently been only lightly guarded. 
The Nationalists officially admit 
Communist occupation of Siangyang 
and Fangchen along the Han River. 

Well-informed observers hold that 
large-scale fighting in Hupeh is ex- 
pected shortly once the Communists 
start their drive on Nanking. 


ak a a 


Mao’s Terms 


COMMUNIST leader Mao Tze-tung 
in a Chinese language broadcast on 

January 14 made public an eight- 
point peace program. Mao said that 
the Communists were ready to nego- 
tiate with Nanking or with any 
other regional Nationalist forces or 
authorities on the basis of the pro- 
gram, . 

The eight conditions raised by Mao 
are as follows: 

1. That the war criminals must 
be duly punished. 


2. That the bogus constitution 
must be abolished, ° 
38. That the bogus _ political 


system must be terminated. 

‘ 4, That all the armies must be 
reorganized in accordance with de- 
mocratie principles, 

5. That bureaucratic capital must 
be confiscated. 

6. That agrarian reforms 
be implemented. 

7. That all treaties betraying the 
nation must be abrogated. 

8. That a Political Consultative 
Conference be convened without the 
participation of reactionary ele- 
ments in order to set up a new de- 
mocratie government and take over 
the existing Kuomintang. Govern- 
ment, national and provincial. 

Commenting on Nanking’s. peace 


overtures, Mao said among other 
things: “The Chinese Communists ° 
consider “this proposal g false one 


because Chiang Kai-shek has men- 
tioned in his statement that the 


bogus constitution must be preserv-. 


ed, together with the bogus political 
system and the reactionary armies 
of the Kuomintang. These demands 
can never be approved by the people. 
So they cannot serve as a. basis for 
resuming peace talks. They are 
really terms for continying the war, 
not conditions for peace.” 


must ° 


Nanking’s Reaction 
BY the time of writing, Nanking 
had not yet made any_ formal 
reply to Mao’s peace terms. Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek was re- 
ported to be busy conferring with 
top Kuomintang officials and leaders 
ef other minor parties before mak- 
ing up his mind as to what to do. It 
is generally believed that most of 
the Government leaders would like to 
arrange for a cease-fire” before re- 
opening peace talks. In short, what 
Nanking wants is a freezing of the 
Communist armies in their present 
positions so as to allow time for 
some horse trading. 
The right wing of the Kuomintang 


is reported in the press to favor 
fighting to the bitter end on the 
grounds that the Chinese Com- 


munists lack sincerity, as evidenced 
in their terms, and that to negotiate 
“peace on such terms would mean 
complete surrender for the Kuomin- 
tang. However, these die-hards are 
said to be in the minority. 

The peace movement is steadily 
gaining ground. It is believed that 
even rank and file Kuomintang 
members want peace and are get- 
ting impatient at the delay in mak- 
ing’ direct approaches to the Com- 
munists. 

In this connection, a Reuter story 
dated January 12 from Nanking 
makes interesting reading: 

“Rank and file Kuomintang mem- 
bers are becoming inereasingly im- 
patient over Dr. Sun Fo’s cabinet’s 
so far ineffective movement to ob. 
tain a negotiated peace with the ad- 
vancing Communists. Direct nego- 
tiations to end the conflict—thereby 
fulfilling the popular desire of the 
war-weary masses—now seemed sup- 
ported even by the Control Yuan. 
Although the popularly-elected Gon- 
trol Yuan possesses no executive or 
legislative authority and has only 
power to impeach, it has taken the 
initiative in furthering the Govern- 
ment’s peace offensive by urging its 
own government and the Communist 
leaders to get together and reach a 
cease-fire. This move, together with 
the support given by many legisla- 
tors not only furthered the peace 
offensive but also bolstered the 
peace-making faction in Sun Fo’s 
policy-making inner cabinet....” 


a * 


Trade With Reds . 


Now that Tientsin has fallen into 

Communist hands, the entire 
world is watching to see how the 
Chinese Communists are going to 
get along with foreigners. Frag- 
mentary reports from Tientsin 
stated that the Red occupation force 
had promised full protection for the 
lives and property of foreign na- 
tionals there. It was further dis- 
closed that the conduct of Red. soldi- 
ers and their attitude toward for- 
eigners is “satisfactory.” 

British business firms in Hongkong 
with branches in Tientsin are “sit- 
ting tight”, waiting to see how well 
Communism and capitalism are go- 
ing to get along in the recently- 
captured port city, the Associated 
Press reported. British interests in 


Tientsin, it ig understoad, are larger 
than those in any other city. Under- 
lying this attitude is a desire to 
carry on under Red rule if at all 
possible. 

One British shipping company 
executive told AP: “We will re- 
sume our shipping service to Tien- 
tsin just as soon as we have as- 
surance from local authorities that 
law and order have been re-establi- 
shed.” He added that matters of 
exchange, customs and other formali- 
ties would have to be eleared up be- 
fore business could be resumed. 

According to AP, British business 
generally seemed to feel that the 
reported “exemplary” conduct of the 
Communist troops entering Tientsin 
augurs well. In the opinion of one 
British businessman, “It -shows the 
Communists ‘want to make a_ good 
impression on the outside world.” 

* ie ae 


Hands-off Policy 


N spite of General Marshall’s re- 
signation, political circles in 
Washington believe the United States 
will stick by its current hands-off 
policy in China, It is thought un- 
likely that the new Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson, will make any 
change in this policy. It is further 
pointed out that events are moving 
so fast in China that it is difficult as 
a practical matter to see how United 
States policy could be changed. The 
latest evidence of America’s  aloof- 
ness came with word that the United 
States had politely but firmly turn- 
ed aside a bid by the Government 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
for intervention by the gréat powers 
to try to make peace in China, 

On the subject of American aid to 
China, Chairman Bloom of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee said: “I 
want to help China, but first they 
have got to show me it is helping 
China and not the Communists.” He 
expressed the opinion that at least 
part of China still can be saved 
from the Communists, ‘but only if 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek is 
replaced. ‘According to UP, Bloom 
told reporters emphatically that it 
was necessary to “kick out” Chiang 
and his “gang with him” and to re- 
place them with a_ strong leader be- 
hind whom Ching will be willing to 
fight. 

Meanwhile ECA announced it had 
suspended four shipments to China 
because of the Communist occupation 
of North China ports. It said ad. 
justments were being made becausc 
of the “physical impossibility” of un- 
loading supplies at Taku Bar, which 
serves Tientsin and Peiping. | 

ECA also announced that further 
flour shipments to China were not 
being made at this time, and some 
ships currently afloat are scheduled 
for diversion. 

It was disclosed that since Decem- 
ber 14, when the Communists enter- 
ed Tangku harbor and the defending 
military forces commandeered all 
available lighters, the continuing flow 
of ECA financed flour .and wheat has 
had to be diverted to ports further 
south. As much as possible has 
been put into Tsingtao, which now 
has a stockpile of some 400,000 tons. 
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"PHE Outlook Weekly of January 
7 15 carries a highly interesting Before the Pacific War, America 
ana informative article by Profes- aid to China was designed tc bolstc 
us Wane Ti-ai, analyzing Chinese the global fight against 
sailecy toward the United States. sion. After the outbreak of th: 
Aneording to Professar Wane, who Pacific War, American aid to Chin 
is dean of the political seience de- was a kind of common fight agains 
uartment, at Peita University, Chin- the aggressor. During the last fev 
“se poliey toward the United States years of the Pacific War, the situs 
nas heen based on one fundamental tion was changed. The Chinese Gov 
viinciple—to seek American aid. ernment simply nassed the buck t: 
vrofessor Wang points out at the the Allies and wanted them tc do th: 
cry beginning of his article that fighting. As a matter of fact, Ame: 
CiMeats foreign poliey aa'a whore has (607, 8id under such conditions, he 
iieyp Fs ass a é = - 
rican relations are concerned. ea it their capital, with whi-:h the: 
ra nutshell, Chinese policy with carried on the civil war. Tie Stil 
‘spect to the United States during well Affair offered conclusive proc 
past several years consists in of ran Freee nich was aceclerat, 
< 7 ” ‘ - 
none an the nn peates he Hurley as American Ambassador it 
an ne reason the Chinese Gov- Chungking. The more Washingto: 
juiment_ wants to rely on the United gave to China. the more China hope: 
iain aad from Weenie eoteheS © fo seeuive, Thus, Chinese. tellane 
ut, China’s foreign policy is a upon the United States has becom: 
American policy. ° all the more profound. This is th: 
ort ok . reason why Nanking has pursued at 
he Chine Mansfield once said out-and-out pro-American _poliey 
“iat the Chinese Government was aad a sree ” . 
eounting on continued aid from the during the past three years. 
United States, and this kind of senti- * + 
inent had destroyed any initiative 


t Nankine might take. We won- DROFESSOR Wang then makes ; 
Pr HOw everv self-respecting Chinese I study of the chaneoes which US 
3 about Mansfield’s statements.” policy in China has undergore sine: 
However, Nankine’s pro-American VJ Day. saying: “President 'Trumar 
aabey in arder to secure aid from issued his statement on China or 
! te Sam is closely connected with December 15, 1945 and Genernl Mar 
ta’s internal 7 s shall was sent to China to mediat« 
Jans believes. Generally speaking, in China’s civil strife. Marshal! 
‘iniomacy is a continuation of in- failed and returned home. Truman 


n Sting! awry ]as3 * « . . 
al nolities.” he explains. “This issued his second statement or China 
articularly true of American aid, 


which has profcundly affected China’s 
name polities. Nanking’s depend- 
“nes on Washineton has made it 
: de for the United States to 
nfertere i China’s internal affairs. 
far as China is eeneerned, the 
of securing aid from the United 
es has been to utilize foreign 
stance to solve China’s internal 
silems. As a result, all domestic 
sures the Chinese Government 
‘ laken have been subordinated to 
prime consideration of securing 
ican aid.” 
extension of American aid to 
ina first started in the early years 
rhina’s war of resistance. But 
the opinion of Prefessor Wang, 
‘here has heen some change in 
valicy, “The year following the 
aatbreak of the Sino-Japanese War, 
wne United States extended a loan of 
2,500.000 to China through the 
port-Import Bank,” he recalls. 
haizer on, as much as US$140,000,- 
int? was lent to China in a single 
your. The flare-un of the Pacifie 
War hastened American aid to China 
in tie form of lend-lease supplies and 
sevices and loans. However, it 
suisr he pointed ou: that American 


aid at that time was quite differen 
in nature from the aid Washinete 


polities, Professor 


ton adopted a wait-and-see policy. 
However, this policy began to change 
at the end of 1947. Concrete indieca- 
tions were Congressional passage of 
economie and military aid tr 
China...” 


According to Professor Wang, it 
was this change in Ameriean policy 
that made Nanking’s leaders hopeful 
and bold in securing American aid. 
“The 18th Congress was dominated 
by the Republicans, ' he states. “On 
the other hand, it appeared certair: 
that Republican presidential can- 
didate Thomas E. Dewey would be 
elected into the White House. Many 
Republican politicians made a big 
issue of American aid to China and 
launched violent attacks against Tru- 
man on this point. The Republicans 
promised in their election campaign 
iu give greater aid to China. Under 
such circumstances, Nanking’s policy 
of securing American aid was great- 
ly strengthened. . , 


“Viee President Chen Li-f went 
to the United States to build up 
contact with Dewey and General 
Chang Chun went to Japan to con- 
fer with General Douglas “Mac. 
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Arthur. Foreign Minister Wang 
Shih-chieh took acvantage of his pre- 
sence in Paris to meet General Mar- 
shall and John Dulles. Similar pre- 
parations were male in home polities 
as evideneed in pablic opinion and 
inspired clamoring. It was demanded 
that China's foreign policy be clari- 
fied by akrogating the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friends.ip or even sever- 
ing diplomatic relations with Russia. 
At the same time, American aid on a 
large scale, military as well as econo- 
mic, was culled for. It was even sug- 
geste’ that an all-cut allianee be con- 
cluded with the United States. More- 
over, there was much. talk about a 
Chinese-Japanese-orean alliance in 
line with the A:nerican policy of 
building up Japan, hoping to lay the 
foundation for a Marshall Plan for 
the Far East. 

“In addition, iiternationalization 
of China’s civil ar was much in 
the air. President Chiang Kai-shek 
in his eapecity as chief of State 
stressed that the fighting in China 
was 2 naticnal war to resist foreign 
aggression. The implication was 
quite clear: China's war was part 
of the glebal fight against agegres- 
sion. In ether words, Nanking want- 
ed te develop its civil war into a 
third world war. Plans and pre- 
parations were many-sided and vari- 
ed. Put te sum up, their common 
objective wns to secure American aid. 
All the plans and oreparations were 
expectod' ty come irte the open and 
materialize the mement Republican 
Dewev was elected President of the 
United States. 


“Unfortunately, the unexpected 
results of the presidential election in 
the United States spoiled the whole 
show and dashed Nanking’s hopes to 
the ground. 

“The re-election of Truman 
brought about a new change in Amer- 
ican policy. Amevican aid to Nan- 
king was eu: down instead of inereas- 
ed. The series o” reverses on the 
economic, military and — political 
fronts made it imprssible for Nan- 
king to adopt a wait-and-see policy. 
Some chanee had tn be made. The 
Chiness ambassador in Washington 
made open appeals for help. The 
Generalissimo sent a personal SOS 
to Truman and the Missimo took all 
the trouble to proceed to Washing- 
ton tc present the case. 

“In order to secure outside aid, 
concessions were promised.. Amer- 
ican marines in Tsingtao were en- 
couraged te stay. South China was 
designated as a sphere of influence. 
China’: inland navization was to be 
opened to foreign shipping and inter- 
nationalization of Shanghai was sug- 
gested. It was further stated that 
American supervision over China's 
military and economic affairs would 
he accepted in return for American 
aid. In short, American aid is being 
sought at any price.” 
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Far Eastern Survey 


H ARLAN Cleveland, Director of 
the China Program in the Econo- 


199 
US M r Round 
portation, primarily to southeast and more rapidly.” 
Asia.” * oo * 
Petroleum supplied by ECA was ° 
designed “to revive utilities and The Nation . 
transportation and keep the wheels assistant 


mic Cooperation Administration and 
onetime head of the UNRRA pro- 
gram in China, reports , on ECA 
operations in China in the January 12 
issue of the Far Eastern Survey. 


He says: “This aid has not halted 
the Civil War or solved the Chinese 
problem—but this should come as @ 
surprise to no one, since ECA did 
not set out to work a miracle. . 
The China Aid Program submitted to 
Congress last February was limited 
in scope. It did not look forward, 
as did the Marshall Plan in Europe, 
to the achievement of recovery in a 
four-year period. It was not pres- 
ented as something which. by itself 
would or could reveyse the trend of 
China’s Civil War.” 


Mr. Cleveland recalls that when 
the aid bill was passed more than 
US$70,000,000 had already been ear- 
marked for reconstruction projects, 
leaving’ around US8$204,000,000 “to 
finance the whole of the deficit in 
China’s international balance of pay- 
ments.” China’s deficit, he points 
out, was “nearly twice that figure.” 


The ECA administrator continues: 
“Since China’s most obvious economic 
problem was inflation, there were 
some who hoped that imported goods 
bought with ECA’s money could soak 
up enough Chinese currency to make 
a real difference in. the inflationary 
pressure. A close study of the facts 
showed that this idea was a lovely 
mirage...» ‘ 


“Since there seemed little point in 
trying to cover a manhole with a 
saucepan lid, ECA set out to help the 
Chinese people and their economy in 
certain limited ways, the effective- 
ness of which could be reasonably 
assured, The entire program of com- 
modity imports—$204,000,000 out of 
$275,000,000—was boiled down to four 
items: food, cotton, petroleum and 
fertilizer. By the end of November 
1948, about half of this commodity 
program had been delivered to 
China, and five-sixths of it had been 
‘authorized,’ only about $30,000,000 
remaining uncommitted.” 


Mr, Cleveland says the food ration- 
ing’ program operating in the seven 
cities of Peiping, Tientsin, Tsingtao, 
Shanghai, Nanking, Canton, and Swa- 
tow, “hag been g really major factor 
in alleviating unrest in China’s main 
urban centers” and “has generally 
delivered food to the people who were 
supposed to get it.” 


ECA’s cotton program, he declares, 
‘has been the major factor this fall 
and winter in keeping textile mills 
going. The resulting yarn and cloth 
has been earmarked to barter for 
food in the countryside, .to distribute 
on the domestic market in the cities, 
and to earn foreign.exchange by ex- 


turning in China’s major centers,” 
Mr. Cleveland continues, and it is 
hoped that the fertilizer can be used 
for spring, crops in 1949, although 
none had actually arrived by Novem- 
ber 1948. 


All commodities, with the exception 


_ of food, he points out, “have reached 


China through private channels” in 
order to make maximum use of pri- 
vate companies. ‘ 


In the case of industrial reconstruc. 
tion, Mr. Cleveland reports, the .pro- 
gram “placed major emphasis on ‘re- 
placement’ rather than ‘reconstruc- 
tion,” since “long-range reconstruc- 
tion seemed to require more optimism 
than it was possible for either the 
Chinese or US ‘industrial specialists to 
muster.” 


The program, as finally adopted, 
“included only US$25,000,600 worth 
of new reconstruction or develop- 
ment, US$35,000,000 for replacement 
assistance and US$7,500,000 for en- 
gineering services and reserves—a 
total of 
US$2,500,000 was set aside for rural 
reconstruction.) Most of the projects 
were for basic industry wand trans- 
portation — approximately US$17,- 
250,000 being allotted - provisionally 
for power plants, US$11,000,000 for 
coal mines, US$13,500,000 for rail- 
yoad rehabilitation, and US$5,500,- 
000 for fertilizer manufacture.” 


The rural reconstruction program, 
Mr. Cleveland states, is still in the 
planning stage, with the Joint Com- 
mission on Rural Reconstruction at 
the end of November “hard at work 
developing a broad program, without 


> knowing just what lay ahead.” 


In evaluating the ECA program, 
Mr. Cleveland concludes: “In the 
economic aid program as far as it 
has gone, there have been certain 
elementary benefits attributable to 
the ECA dollar. People and institu- 
tions that needed help have been get- 
ting it. Even at the halfway mark 
of this one-year program, it had con- 
tributed within limits to stability of 
urban conditions in a manner diffi- 
cult to measure but easy to see— 
especially on the score of food sup- 


“ply and textile production. 


“But an aid program can have at 
best only a marginal effect on the 
situation within China. Military dis- 
integration and political disaffection 
proceeded so rapidly during the sec- 
ond half of 1948 that perfect per- 
formance on the economic front 
probably could not have made a sub- 
stantial difference in the outcome at 
Mukden or Hsuchow.: And in spite 
of a reasonably successful staxt on 
the aid program, the overall econo- 
mie front has been deteriorating more 


U8$67,500,000. (The other - 


DoxaLp W. Mitchell, 
professor of government at 
Rutgers University, outlines in the 
December 11, 1948 Nation the dete- 
riorating economic position of col- 
lege teachers in the United States. 


Pointing out that few people 
realize the gravity of the financial 
crisis now threatening higher educa- 
tion, Professor Mitchell explains 
that well-qualified young men are 
being forced to leave the colleges to 
enter other lines of work. The col- 
leges, short in funds and staff, are 
overloading teaching schedules, thus 
reducing both the efficiency of the 
ingtruetion and the attention that 
ean be given to the individual stu- 
dent. The Central ‘Association of 
Colleges and Universities in May 
1948 released statistics which showed 
that professors’ salaries since the 
end of the war have risen Jess than 
half as much as living costs, one- 
third as much as the general wage 
level, and about one-fifth as much as 
the nation’s per capita income. An- 
other survey taken at Rutgers Uni- 
versity revealed that 65 percent of 
the faculty found it impossible to 
live on their pay. They were forced 
to borrow and take on additional 
work, and still could not keep up 
with high living costs. 

While a few universities have tried 
to make some adjustment in teach- 
ers’ pay to keep up with living costs, 
in the great majority of colleges, 
the author says, “an instructor - en- 
joys an income approximating that 
of a dish washer or day laborer, An 
assistant. professor makes about as 
much money as a truck driver. And 
many a full professor in a large uni- 
versity receives less than a mason 
or carpenter.” 


The blame for this situation can- 
not be placed. entirely on college ad- 
ministrators or faculties. The real 
problem, according to Dr. Mitchell, 
is that of finding additional sources 
of support, and one such obvious 
gouree is the federal government. 
Unlike other modern countries, the 
United States Government has paid 
little attention on a national scale to 
education, and is, in fact, the only 
large country which does not have an 
official of Cabinet rank for educa- 
tional matters. 

“No measures taken to solve the 
critical problems of higher education 
will bear fruit at once,” he con- 
cludes. “The caliber of faculties has 
declined, too far. But raising salaries 
from 50 to 100 percent above pre- 
sent levels should halt the disastrous 
drain of ability from college class- 
rooms, shorten our educational Dark 
Age, and hasten the day when truly 
higher education can be offered by 
institutions throughout the United 
States.” 
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A& SERIES of news 


stories sent 
out recently from Nanking by 
4. certain news agency is understood 
10 have given many a headache to 
the Government authorities. Kuo-— 
mintang-controlled papers complain- 
ed that foreign correspondents were 
unfair in their press coverage of 
ihe Nationalists. The problems fac- 
ing President Truman also were dis- 
cussed, 


ote * a 
Rumor Offensive 
, — Kuomintang organ, Chang 


Yang Jih Pao, charged that the 
racent circulation of “strange, un- 
feunded and ridiculous rumors” in 
Shanghai and Nanking originated 
from eertain news dispatches sent 
cut by the correspondents of foreign 
asws agencies in China, The paper 
sxnressed regret that foreign cor- 
pondents should have acted this 
‘say when the Chinese Government 
; given them the greatest degree 
of freedom and all possible facilities 
in gathering and 


dispatching news 
~tardes. 
“We may safely say no other 


ountry at war would sive such 
‘rnedom to foreign newspapermen,” 
paper said. “The difference is 
“ll the more marked if a comparison 
i; made with the situation in Com- 
sainist-held areas....” : 
‘se paper said there were certain 
shines it could not understand about 
- attitude of foreign  correspon- 
ients: “The first is that, though 
oreigm newspanermen in Chima en- 
jay the greatest freedom, they are 
“ith eaptioug enough to charge the 
iievernment with having failed to 
eospeet freedom of the press. 
“orondly, they often abuse the free- 
iom they are enjoying in Govern- 
sept territory hy picking up bits of 
tu -, without taking the trouhle to 
ieek on it. Im sa doing, they not 
piy have ignored the ethics of 
isenalism but aiso have disnlaved 
ack of sense of  resnonsihility. 
Faoy fail to realize that truth and 
: acy constitute the hasie prin- 
sia af news reporting and that. 
e and inaccurate dispatches un- 
isemine freedom of the press. 
“While faithful reporting should 
the correct attitude and the 
vime responsibility of the journa- 
wi,’ the editorial continned, “it i 
: necessary that he distinguish 
from wrone and possess 4 
| of justice and fair play. For 
. it is an irrefutable fact 
Hat the Chinese Government fully 
sacets freedam of the press, while 
une Chinese Communists enforce 
wow3 blackouts and cenrive news- 
ermen of their freedom. And 
in foreign papers we often read 
cles from correspondents in 
hina accusing the Chinese Govern- 
ent af interferine with their free- 
tt is diffieslt to find any 
ele like the one recently written 


j 
Matt 
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by a AP correspondent wio wat 2x- 
pelled from Communist  territ ry. 
This clearly reflects a lack of jus ice 
and fairness. 

“We do not think there ig any vil 
motive behind the false r:ports -nd 
unfair comments made by fore.gn 
correspondents. We feel that  -he 
principal cause for this regretta le 
state of things is lack of a call 
understanding of the actual situat on 
in this country. As a result, cor- 
respondents become easy victims to 
Communist propaganda. In or:r 
to preserve the sacred principle os 
freedom of the press, we would 1.4 
to advise our foreign colleagues eo 
be impartial and accurate in their 
news reporting, and to be on ‘ae 
alert against malicious rwnors,” 

cd * * 


Truman’s Problems 

YHE independent Ta Kung fo 

was of the opinion that Pr:a- 

ident Truman is facing a lot of 
serious problems. “In the field -f 
home polities, there are th: prop «<- 
ed abrogation of the Taft-Hart!; 
Act, enactment of the Bill cf Hum 2 
Rights, curbing of inflation. enfors -- 
ment of price eontrol, ete.,’" 1: 
paper said. “In short, Truman hi: 
to fulfil the promises he made in kh 
election campaign. If Truman 
really anxious to do something b.: 
this time. the present Congress Ww. 
no longer constitute a  stumblir: 
block. If he is still incapable 
making great achievements,  t): 
present congress will not be made 
scapegoat for his failure. The pe - 
ple want peace and progress. Th - 
is the reason why they rejected th 
Republican Party. It is up ‘9 
President Truman and the Dem 
eratic-dominated Congress toe she 
the people what they can do.” 

In the field of international rel. 
tions, the paper said Truman has ¢- 
tackle such preblems as additions: 
appropriations under the ‘Marshe ¢ 
Plan, military aid to foreign cour 
tries, signing of the North Atlant: 
Pact, termination of the cold wa 
with Soviet Russia and achievemen 
of peace. “The American electorat: 
voted for Truman beeause tie Re 
publicans appeared to be more war 


ends LO sp, oh WO 


minded than the Democrats,’’ it ex 
plained. “The common pecple i 
America are not well aequainte: 


with the complicated political situa 
tion, but they have a general desir« 
for peace. They have an overwhelm 
ing hope that their sons will not be 
called upon to fight another war. I: 
was for this reason that they elect- 
ed Truman. Then, the cuestior 
arises: How is Truman going t& 
honor his obligations? 

“The most important even: since 
the re-election of Truman has been 
the resignation of Secretary of 
State Marshall and the appointment 
of Dean Acheson as his successor. At 
the same time, Lovett from Wall 


Street was replaced by the economist 
Webb. The most patent impression 
mide by this change in personnel is 
that both Acheson and Webb are not 
military men. In the past Few years, 
American military leaders, with the 
backing of financial interests, have 
virtually contrelled the Government. 
So far as foreign relations are con- 
cerned, the State Department and 
the General Staff have become a 
single entity in shaping American 
policies. Much as we hold the mili- 
tary leaders in high esteem, it must 
be pointed out that diplomatic 
maneuvers are different from fight- 
ing on the battlefield. The new ap- 
pointments, therefore merit atten- 
tion...” 

The paper concluded that Truman’s 
real problems in a nutshell are how 
to speed up netional recovery and 
world peace. 

* * * 


Southeast Asia 


| view of mounting unrest in 
southeast Asia, the Shun Pao 
suggested that the peoples in Asia 
unite in a common fight and that an 
“Asiatic Alliance” be concluded. 


“The crisis in Southeast Asia has 
become inereasingly worse with the 
revival of the conflict between the 
Dutch and the Indonesians,” the 


paper said. “Nebody can deny the 
fact that the peoples of Southeast 
Asian lock upon imperialism as 


‘harsh government’ and Communism 
as a ‘fierce tiger’. If the Asiatics 
are not given a chance to defend 
themselves and save themselves, it 
is quite clear what action they are 
going to take, »ecause harsh gov- 
ernment is worse than a fierce tiger, 
ag the old proverb says.” 

The paper then proceeded to 
analyze the current situation in 
Asia, saying: “The peoples of Asia 
have been thoroughly awakened by 
the sweeping changes of the present 
age. Politically, they demand  in- 
dependence and freedom. Economi- 
cally, they also ask for freedom and 
equality. It is hoped that the 
powers of the world will have sense 
enough not te treat the Asiatic 
countries as their colonial posses- 
sions. Otherwise, the situation will 
deteriorate. 

“Tn the second place, the peoples 
of Asia are being threatened with 
two menaces: Communism and im- 
perialism, But they suffer less from 
Communist infiltration than from 
the deep-rooted imperialistic oppres- 
sion. The charge made by the Lon- 
don Times that the nationalist move- 
ment in Asta is heing exploited by 
Mosecw sounds rather unconvincing 
to the peoples of Asia. 

“Lastly, there is actual need today 
for a regional security machinery 
for Asia. But this machinery must 
be set up by the Asiatics themselves 
in the form of an Asiatic alliance.” 
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What US Papers Say | 


MW/ILLIAM C. Bullitt’s report to 

Congress on his trip to China 
received a good deal of attention in 
American editorials, Space also was 
devoted to the strikes in Japan and 
the appointment of Dean Acheson 
to replace George C. Marshall as US 
Secretary of State. 


* a * 


Not Practical 


A Washington Star editorial titled 
“Mr. Bullitt’s Report,’ said: 
“William C. Bullitt’s testimony be- 
fore the joint Senate-House Commit- 
tee on foreign economic cooperation 
makes grim reading. Just returned 
from an’ investigatory mission in 
China as the committee’s special 
emissary, he recommends virtually 
all-out aid to the forces still under 
the command of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek as the only way to 
avert not only a Communist conquest 
of the whole of China but also an 
-eventual Communist sweep through- 
out most of Asia, with ultimately 
disastrous consequences to the entire 
non-Communist world, including our- 
selves. ; 
“The thesis represents a point of 
view long held, not only by Mv. Bul- 
litt but also by other qualified ob- 
servers of Asiatic affairs, including 
some high officers in our armed 
forces. It appears, however, to be a 
minority view, not shared by the Ad- 
ministration and not backed by the 
bulk of American public opinion. As 
seen in this country, Chiang Kai- 
shek and his regime are fatally un- 
dermined and discredited. The log- 
ical conclusion is, therefore, that 
‘aid? to Chiang, in the accepted 
meaning of that word, would come 
too late. Implementation of the Bul- 
litt policy would require vast expendi- 
tures in money and materials which 
could not be made on top of our pre- 
gent foreign commitments unless the 
country were placed on virtually a 
war footing, with greatly increased 
taxation and imposition of drastic 
controls over our economic life. 
“There is nothing to indicate that 
either the Administration or the new 
Demoecratic-dominated Congress be- 
lieves that such emergency measures 
are either necessary or practicable. 
Certainly, public opinion would balk 
strenuously at the prospect of the at- 
tendant sacrifices unless our official 
spokesmen declared them. vital to our 
national security. Thus, whatever 
else may be said of it, the Bullitt re- 
port is not ‘practical politics.’ ” 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch stat- 
ed: “William C. Bullitt’s emphatic- 
ally extreme views on our Chinese 
relations are well enough known to 
be discounted by almost everybody. 
Still, it is a little amazing to heat 
him, on his recent return from China, 
urging the United States to send 
Gen, Douglas MacArthur—or one of 


several other generals if MacArthur 
is unavailable—to take command of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s disintegrating 
fortes. In the same vein is his plea 
for a revival of the Flying Tigers 


aid squadron. Moreover, according 
to a London Economist correspon- 
dent, it was Bullitt who inspired 


Mme. Chiang’s uninvited visit to the 
United States to beg for more bil- 
lions. 

“Just how far does the man be- 
lieve this nation can go without be- 
coming a full-fledged participant in 
a war? Or is that how he wants it? 

“The apparent hopelessness of the 
Chinese situation certainly does not 
add to the persuasiveness of these 
unrealistic recommendations, but it 
does make them all the more amaz- 
ing.” 


% * * 


Strikes In Japan 


} USSIAN criticism of General 
MacArthur’s suggestion that the 
Japanese not allow strikes against 
Government was the subject of a 
Washington Post editorial, “Japanese 
Strikes,” 


_The Post said in part: “Philip- 
pine Ambassador Romulo had the 
Russians’ number when he accused 


them of seeking to use the Far 
Eastern Commission as a ‘spring- 
board for propaganda.’ There can be 
no other .interpretation of the per- 
sistent Soviet attempt to censure 
General MacArthur for suggesting to 
the Japanese last summer that strikes 
oe the Government be prohibit- 
ed. 

“By this vote the commission mem- 
bers did not indicate approval of the 
law enacted by the Japanese Diet on 
November 30. That law forbids 
strikes against the Gdévernment as 
well as collective bargaining by 
Government workers—though work- 
ers can engage in what is tantamount 
to eollective bargaining with the na- 
tional personnel authority, except 
that they cannot use the strike wea- 
pon. These restrictions apply to the 
broad class of public servants; in cer- 
tain Government-owned corporations 
workers retain full bargaining and 
strike rights. Such procedure is 
similar to that followed in the Unit- 
ed States . . Our own belief is 
that considering the stage of develop- 
ment of Japanese trade unions and 
their susceptibility to subversive in- 
fluence in foreign-directed efforts to 
upset the Government, the law adopt- 
ed by the Diet is reasonable. 

“Towever, the merit of this law, 
which is still to be discussed in the 
far Eastern Commission, was not 
the issue. . . . The question was 
simply whether General MacArthur 
was within his authority in making 
the no-strike suggestion to the Japan- 
ese Government. Clearly the com- 
mission felt that he was.” 


Acheson Welcomed 


New York Star editorial com- 

mented favorably on the ap- 
pointment of Dean Acheson as new 
US Secretary of State. The Star 
said: “Everybody on earth, includ- 
ing the President, is insisting that 
appointment of Dean Acheson as 
Secretary of State means nothing 
new, American policy toward Russia 
hasn’t changed and won't change. 
We are going to be tough as ever, 
no ‘softness.’ 


“All of which may be true enough. 
While Acheson in his early days in 
the State Department was rated with 
the group that was not unfriendly 
to Russia, he has taken a far 
stronger line in recent years. As 
Under Secretary of State, he called 
Russian intentions ‘aggressive’ in 
his testimony before Congress on 
aid to Greece. He might justly be 
called one of those who contributed 
to the development of the cold war. 


“Yet when all this is said, the 
fact remains that something has hap- 
pened in the Administration’s ap- 
proach to relations with Russia. The 
President has placed the State De- 
partment back in the hands of a New 
Dealer, not a flaming one to be sure, 
but a New Dealer nevertheless. He 
placed it in the hands of a man ex- 
perienced in diplomacy. . . .- And 
serving to emphasize at least a new 
look is the departure of Under 
Secretary of State Lovett. 


“Most important of all, the Pres- 
ident has made a sharp break with 
his habit of ‘turning .to generals 
whenever he had a hard job to fill. 
That in itself is profoundly impor- 
tant and surely must serve as a 
warning that foreign policy is to be 
returned to where it helongs—the 
White House and State Department 
—instead of the Pentagon. 


“ANl this is said without the slight- 
est disrespect for the character and 
integrity of Secretary Marshall, 
whose place in history has long! since 
been made secure. 


“The meaning of Acheson’s ap- 
pointment also will not escape intem- 
perate members of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 
They can, if they want to, read into 
the appointment a reiteration of the 
President’s ‘red herring’ estimate of 
the committee’s work. 

“Acheson is known to favor a 
strong policy toward Russian ‘ag- 
gression,’ but he does not “belong 


among the blind Russophobes who 
have been riding high and often 
roughshod. As a lawyer, he repre- 


sented Lauchlin Currie, former 
presidential assistant, when Currie 
was under fire of the Thomas Com- 
mittee because Elizabeth Bentley had 
mentioned him as a possible source 
of some of her information.” 
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| The Review’s English Lesson —LXVII 


This week, in wives us creat pleasure to Present a con- 
ieibution from one of our Shanghai readers, Mrs. Huang, 
who sent in, not simply a collection of phrases of whose 


meaning she was unsure, but a eomplete lesson, Mrs. Huang 
ont a letter with her lesson, in which she said, “I think your 
essans have become toa stereotyped, sticking too much to the 
‘urmula of choosing a paragraph........ and explaining the 
‘alloquial terms contained therein, They do not strike at 
‘ie basie faults common to most of the Chinese students of 
Soglish.” Perhaps Mrs. Huang is right; it would be 
\nteresting to have other readers’ ideas on this. Who knows, 
we tight possibly receive more English lessons; for Mrs. 
iluang, and others who send in ideas for this page, our thanks, 


qo OR in writing Emelish is the most im- 

-4 portant quality to strive for. It is much 
more necessary than beautiful, or “fine”, writing, 
“ince, in written language ag well as speech, the 
‘ssential thing is to make oneself understood. No 
inatter how beautiful the phrase, if the meaning 
is obscure, the effort has been wasted. First try 
to master the art of writine simple, clear sen- 
tunces; a more polished style will come later, 
tarough practice and study. 

Whenever possible, students should try to 
express their meaning in simple sentences, con- 
sisting of one main clause. “It is raining” is a 
simple sentence, expressing a complete idéa; one 
van more fully describe this simple fact, as for 
uxample, “Last night, it rained quite heavily in 
Pootung.” This is still a simple sentence, built 
around the central and complete idea, “it rains.” 

After the student has mastered the simple 
untence, he can study compound sentences, which 
consist of two or more main clauses joined by 
conjunctions. There are many coordinating con- 
iunetions (which join two independent clauses). 
“he most common being “and”. “but”, “or’, 
“nowever,” and “therefore.’? Compound sen- 
“eaces are easy to write after one has mastered 
ine idea of the simple sentence; they are really 
“wo simple sentences joined by the proper con- 
-unction. Afterwards, complex sentences should 
ne studied and practiced. These are sentences 
composed of one main clause (i.e., complete idea, 
with subject and predicate) and one or more 
oordinate clauses, 

While a simple sentence and a main clause 
rave a beginning and end, a subject and predicate, 
ond express a complete idea, a subordinate clause 
is incomplete. It has only “one leg,” so to speak; 
© must always have a main clause to hold it 
up. as it eannot stand alone. 

Let us begin a well-known story, using simple 
ntences: (You will notice that the use of the 
“imple sentence throughout any extended piece 

‘ writing would easily produce boredom in the 
iunder—hence the compound and comlex sen- 
tence, which give variety and interest.) 

Once there lived a little girl. Her name 
was Little Red Riding Hood. She always 
wore a red hood. She wore it outside the 
house. So she was called Little Red Riding 
Hood, : 


MRE ERE MRE EAN meh oem 


Althe .gh the style is choppy and monotonous, 
it illustra'es the idea of the simple sentence: 
each sent: ice has only one idea, one subject and 
one prediate, with no linkage of clauses by 
conjunctic is. These sentences could be written 
thus: 

One: there lived a little girl whose name 
was Little Red Riding Hood. She was called 
Little Red Riding Hood because she always 
wore a red hood when she went outside the 
house, 

In th. first sentence above, the first clause 
expr?sses :. complete idea, which is, “girl lived.” 
The secon. group of words in the sentence also 
expresses un idea, “name was.” However, a 
sentence cx :not be made out of the words, “Whose 
hame was. ..” or “Name was....”; it must be 
linked wit! the preceding, main, clause by the 
relative “wnose.” This shows that out of the 
millions of persons or objects, the “name” ig 
that of “g rl”, and not the big, bad wolf’s, or 
grandma's. 

Similai'y with the second sentence, the first 
group clearly establishes one idea: That “she” 
(the little girl) “was called Little....% The 
second groun of words is introduced by “because”; 
this zroup also sets forth a simple idea: “She 
wore” and .. second: “She went.” This clause is 
a dependent clause, because it explains the reason 
for tke first statement. Why was she called.... ? 
Becatse... 


Do not nake a habit of bezinning sentences 
with conju ictions, although this is sometimes 
done <o goc:! effect by a master of prose. “Con- 
junction” + -vans “joining with”: conjunctions 
should alwa-'s join two parts, not at the head, 
of a senteri:e, 

A bad habit formed sometimes is that of 
joining phrz-es to clauses in an endless succession, 
like a badly jointed worm, and about as attrac- 
tive. Avoid such monstrosities as, “And then we 
came to th: bridge, but when we found it had 
caved in, ar | there was nothing to do but wait, 
so we did fr a while, then night fell, still we 
didn’t want to go back....” This would be 
better rearr# ged in some such manner as, “When 
we came tc the bridge, we found that it had 
caved in. As there was nothing to do but wait, 
we sat until night began to fall. We were re- 
luctant: to g: back.... ete.” The next time you 
write someting in English, read it over after- 
ward, sente ce by sentence. Check to gee 
whether ear: sentence expresses one complete 
idea, or two ‘deas logically related. Choose con- 
juncticns with care; it might be helpful to make 
a list of the commoner ones and have it handy 
when you w ite. Be careful not to say, “The 
rain hed stot ped, then we did not go,” when you 
mean “The :ain had stopped, still (or but) we 
did not go,” 
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CHOOSE 


Firestone builds the best truck tires on 
the. market today. And there is a Fire~ 
stone truck tire for every road, load and 


condition of service. Here’s why truck cc : 
owners choose Firestone tires for their HI-WAY 
trucks: -_ 


® Tread Stock is coolest running and 
longest wearing ever developed. 


@ Duraflex Construction bands tread and 
cord body together so that they flex in 
one integral unit. 


.©@ Gum-Dipped cord fabric insures 
cooler. running temperatures in 
eord body. 

® Two extra plies under the tread 
cushion the tire against road 
impact. 

These extra construction features 
. add up to extra thousands of miles 
and lower costs which you put Fire- 

stone tires on your trucks. 
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CAUIAT SEDC 


Caltex Products ani Lubrication 
Engineering Service assure the 


right use of tye risht lubricants. 


Let a Caltex Lubrica ion Engineer 
work with vou -:o improve 


lubrication practices :1 your plant. 


The Texas Company (China) Ltd. 


il0 Chung Cheng %oad (E) 
Shanghal, Ch-na 
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LE TTERS 
From The People 


Commenta from readers on current topics 
are cordially invited: their opinions, how- 
ever, do not necessarily represent the views 
of The China Weekly Review. 


No Faith In Bonds | 


To the Editor: 

The Government is planning to float 
a bond issue of $100,000,000. We hope 
it will be successful, 

Those who have close affiliations with 
the KMT' and who have received direct 
monetary benefit from this political party 
should show enthusiasm by subscribing 
to this new floating debt. But we lao 
pai hsing should not be deceived, for we 
have had a great deal of experience in 
purchasing government bonds. 

IT have been a staunch supporter of 
government bonds in the past. Mainly 


due to my former impeccable faith in, 


the Government, I am now almost penni- 
less and homeless. 

During the past two years I bought 
heavily of the so-called US dollar trea- 
sury bonds and believed at that time that 
the Government would never dishonor 
its sacred obligation. I thought I was 
doing my duty by helping the Govern- 
ment in time of need. 

Now I am an old man past 60 and 
will shortly have to retire from active 
life. What can I do with a handful of 
waste paper? I am a victim of faith— 
a faith that made a. pauper out of me. 
Let your worthy readers be aware of 
my past experience so that they will not 
make fools of themselves. 

Some of my friends laugh at me and 
think I should suffer the consequence of 
my confidence in our Government. 


Y.Y.L. 
Shanghai 
January 30, 1949 


Eleventh: Hour 


To the Editor: 

From, the newspapers here I gather 
that both your country and England 
have refused to participate in the peace 
negotiations, since a “burned child” in- 
stinctively “dreads the fire.” It is never 
too late for your country’s administra- 
tion to repent and reorientate its policy. 
The US has already done the Chinese 
masses a great injustice for its own 
imaginary self-aggrandizement. 

A Christian country such as yours 
should have known better long before 
this. Let us hope that our two coun- 
tries honestly return to their God-given 
See of right and wrong at this eleventh 
our. 


CHINESE JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


Chengtu, Szechuen 
January 19, 1949 


Father And Son 


To the Editor: 

When Sun Fo, the son of Dr, Sun Yat- 
sen, founder of the Republic of China, 
was installed in office, he announced that 
he would urge continuance of the Civil 
War to the very end. Now Sun Fo, 
who has failed in his attempts to get 
additional aid from the United. States, 
failed in achieving victory on the mili- 
tary ‘front, and failed in selecting 
members for his Cabinet, has not dared 
open the door for. peace talks, 

Rumor has it that his step-mother, 
Madame Sun Yat-sen, always hae ad- 
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vised him not to be a traitor to his 
tather. but it is said that he remains 
silent to such admonitions. What can 
we expect of nim? 

I ean still remember that when Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s last day came, in his 
faint, breathless voice, he pronounced 
such wonderful words as “Peace! 
itruggle! Seve China!” These words 
should be a good motto for us and for 
the authorities, especially Sun Fo. Dr. 
Sun’s own son should be asked to re- 
taember what his good father said on 
his death bed. 

a YY. L. 
Soochow 
January 17, 1949 


iSBiuader 


To the Editor: 

A friend has sent me your editorial 
of January =<. based, in part, on a 
inited Press report of an _ interview, 
which report I have not seen except the 
excerpts you quoted. The excerpts are 
substantially accurate except the one 
allegine that 1 said the ECA has block- 
ed the recovery and military aid pro- 
srams for China. The truth is this: 
After paying cribute to ECA for the 
efficient way in which it has carried out 
relief work, I stated that our Govern- 
ment itself, particularly the State De- 
partment, has systematically sabotaged 
an effective carrying out of the military 
aid program which Congress authorized. 

Also, it was the Administration, not 
Tt. which asked Congress for US$570,000,. 
500, largely for relief purposes. I op- 
posed any expenditure of American funds 
unless they were protected by an effec- 
Live military program. It is the latter 
which the Administration opposed and 
aven after it was the law of the land, 
refused to carry out in good faith and 
with vigor. For example, the President 
signed the Fereign Assistance Act on 
April & but we eculd not get the State 
vepartinent to prepare orders for him 
io sign to put the military aid program 
into operation until July 28. (I have 
copies of the orders if you desire to see 
inem). As a result of such deliberate 
uelay by United States officials, eight 
months elapsed before any of the am- 
munition purchased under this program 
netually got tc China. Eight months is 
u long time te wait when your back is 
to the wall. (Ask the American Marines 
who had to wait three months on Guadal- 
eanal).... 

Vhe factual errors in your editorials 
are tov numerous to enumerate here. 
Suffice it to say that what is happening 
in China is nos unexpeeted by me. It 
is precisely what 1] have been predicting 
in statements, broadeasts and articles 
for more than five years would inevit- 
ably happen if our Government did not 
change from che ill-advised Stilwell- 
Marshall policy of trying to force a 
ecalition with the Communists, to one 

vigorous anc effective aid to the Gov- 
ernment of China, T can hardly be held 
responsible for the failure of the policy 
' have criticized and predicted would 
fail, 

We wave vigorous and effective aid to 
France, Italy, Greece, Austria, ete. 
fiherwise those Governments could not 
have held out against the Communists’ 
pressures as jong as has the Chinese 
fuvernment. To the latter we did not give 
vigorous and effective aid, which includes 
aioral and military as well as economic. 
Tnstead, our moral aid consisted of al- 
most daily denunciations; and our mili- 
tary aid was largely surplus supplies 
which had been built up for the war 
with Japan, were not worth enough to 
justify taking back to the US, and were 
not suitable for China’s war with the 
{lummunists. 

When we refused to give “vigorous 


RO ove ost d's to the Government of 
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China because it was “bad,” we were 
giving decisive aid to the Communists 
whose rule will prove infinitely worse. 
Our choice in China was not between 
a “bad” Government and a good Govern- 
ment—it was between a friend and an 
enemy. By our default we chose the 
enemy. Now we will start. paying on 
the terrible bill for our blunder—paying 
in China, Korea, Japan, Alaska, the 
Philippines, South-east Asia, England, 
Holland, etc., plus increased American 
armaments everywhere. 
WALTER H. JUDD. 

Washington, D.C, po 
January 14, 1949 


Postage Rates 


To the Editor: 

While commodity price rises occur day 
by day the change in postal rates is no 
exception. We fully sympathize with 
conditions confronting the postoffice and 
in comparing them with the rise in other 
prices they are certainly justified. 

Moreover, there is no denying the fact 
that this branch of the government is 
efficient and deserves public admiration. 
However, there is one defect I would 
like to point out and hope that it can 
be remedied. ‘Letters are usually detain- 
ed for a few days by the postoffice be- 
cause of insufficient postage, brought on 
by the change in rates, despite the fact 
that due postage is paid by the re- 
ceivers of the letters. 

In some cases the letters may be quite 
urgent and delays, which sometimes take 
as much as a week, may be quite trouble- 
some and make for serious difficulties. 
I sincerely hope that the postoffice will 
try to rectify this factor. 

CHEN PAO-KONG 
Shanghai 
January 21, 1949 


Misses Magazines 


To the Editor: 

Since closure of The Observer, the 
most ‘popular magazine in this country, 
our Government has been making every 


effort to suppress freedom of speech, al- . 


though that right is clearly given in our 
national Constitution. 

We wonder why our Government in- 
sists on using its power to suppress 
public opinion. If.the Government is a 
good government, the popular voice will 
support it, but if it is not a good gov- 
ernment, it will be impossible to shift 
the blame for the Government’s short- 
comings onto published opinions eriticiz- 
ing the Government, - 

We students are having a hard time 
in obtaining good reading material. 
Magazines like The Observer, The Uni- 
versity Review and China Reconstruction 
are either forced to close or their pub- 
lication is interrupted. Magazines which 
are allowed to continue publication are 
not good and do not satisfy us. -Our 
sole hope is to continue reading your 
Review, but we cannot afford to buy it. 
Is there any way you could send us a 
free subscription for three months? 

8.C.C. 
L.K.T, 
Futan University 
Shanghai 
January 25, 1949 


Becomes Dancer 


To the Editor: 

Recently a friend of mine in Shanghai 
reported that a former girl schoolmate 
of the two of us has become a dancer, 
not because of economic needs but purely 

- out of vanity. While her brother is 
studying at a university she disregarded 
the desires of her wealthy father in 
Nanking and instead of attending a uni- 


versity she went to Shanghai to engage 
in the profession of singing and dancing. 

Hearing this, I could searcely believe 
what my friend said. I remembered this 
girl as clever and beautiful, a girl who 
always looked forward to her splendid 
future. J can clearly recall her speech, 
her manner and graceful behavior which 
I admired, But what my friend told me 
chilled my heart. 

T am not such a‘stoic as to suppose 
that every girl desires to be a scholar 
or even a student but when a girl such 
as this discards her lessons in order to 
engage in such an irregular profession— 
dancing, which is more or less despised 
in China, I cannot help being regretful. 

Aside from this little lesson of the 
state of conditions in China today, I, 
as a student, would like information 
about universities in Communist areas 
such as ‘Tsinghua and Yenching which 
recently fell into Communist hands. I 
wish the Review readers would give us 
some reports about those schools in let- 
ters to the editor. I also would like 
to see special articles dealing with this 
subject. in every issue of the Review. 

. Y. Y. WONG 
Nanchang, Kiangsi 
January 18, 1949 


“Soul OF China” 


To the Editor: 

The ending of the movie, “Soul of 
China”, it is said, is to promote the 
patriotism of the people by urging them 
to serve their government as faithfully 
as the hero Wen Tien-hsiang served his 
dull master. 

I am not in favor of this, for this 
picture describes the last days of the 
Sung Dynasty. I would say that it is 
more of a reflexion of the weakness of 
the present government than a pro- 
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paganda vehicle extolling the govern- 
ment’s virtues. 

Now we are in the south. We are 
eaten up with pain and exhaustion from 
fleeing here and there. We came here 
to find peace but have only found more 
suffering. I am afraid that we must 
suffer more if we go further south. 
Thus, even if the Reds should come 
across the Yangtze I will not go a step 
more. 

CHANG YIN-LIN 
Honan University, Soochow 
January 20, 1949 


Sells Blood 


To The Editor: , 

As a result of communist victories in 
Shantung a certain medical school moved 
south to Foochow together with a 
number of its professors and students, 
most of whose homes were in Tsinan. 

One of the.students whom I know, 
who accompanied us from Shantung to 
Foochow, was completely cut off from 
any financial help and after using up 
his last resources began to sell 5 c.c. 
of his blood at a time in order to have 
money to buy food. 

The chairman of ‘the Board of Trus- 
tees of this college is a former minister 
of finance. His private holdings are 
estimated to be worth more than US$2,- 
u00,000. He is known all over China 
and in the United States as a rich man. 
For what purpose did he assume the 
responsible post of chairman of the 
Board of Trustees? . Is it right for him 
to let students in his university go 
hungry while he hangs on tightly to his 
money in New York? 

: LIU SHEN-LING 
Foochow 
January 15, 1949 
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esenene Spirit 


To The Editor: 

There were two letters to the Editor 
in the January 8, 1949 Review which 
touched upon the students problem in 
China today. One of the authors sug- 


sests that there is an abnormal 
psychology motivating the students 
and requests the editor to write 


un editorial, “Whither Shall the Students 
70?” The other author complains about 
the so-called “democratic” and “onward” 
ultitude observed in most students and 
helieves that the fate of China is doom- 
ead, 
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T agree with most of this, but « 
as the writers ‘fail to recognize 


there is a close relationshiy betwe:. - 
on th: 


stitutions of higher learniny, 
hand, and society as a whole, a: 
other, I reserve my own opinion, 

For reasons not to he dscussed 
the Chinese intelligentsia centurie 
lost their love for truth and thirst 
knowledge. What they were cont 
with was not the pursuit of know’. 
or the welfare of the country, but 
personal gains or promotions. 

This explains why there was no & 
in the history of the old “hina b- 
its introduction from the outside. 
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nowadays, though the applied sciences 
are wholeheartedly welcomed by every- 
ene, philosophy and especially logic, the 
mother of all science, still has a hard 
time ‘finding recognition. The scientific 
spirit is still not rooted in the minds 
of the majority of students, to say noth- 
ing of the people as a whole. 

In sociology, we Chinese only recently 
have endeavored to approach the key 
problem of human existence: The rela- 
tionship between the individual and 


society. Our ancestors left us only an 
empirical mora. code in which sons were 
subordinate: to their fathers, and in- 
feriors to their superiors. Piety and 
loyalty were th: virtues expected to be 
upserver, [t was from Western Civi- 


Veatior that we learned to view the pro- 
blem from a more correct perspective: 
The relationship between the citizens and 


fon stare, <A re-evaluation of good and 
evil is now underway in China and 
should -evolutionize our way of living. 


Professor Toynbee pointed out in his 
evhaustive study of history that when 
av old civilization decays, the structure 
of that civilization decays as well. We 
cunnot expect that academic Hfe will be 
an exception when the old China de- 
feriorares, With the further decaying 
ot the cid system! we may expect to see 
even more evils than at present. 

There is surely a way out. And this 
way is to be found through an under- 
standing of historical movements, a new 
civilization versus an old one. We should 
pave the way for the coming of that 
new civilization. It may take decades 
and its cost may be heavy; but a short 
eut docs not exist. 

W. K. SHEN 
Shangha? 


January 21, 1949 


Advice To Mme. Chiang 


Te. The Editor: 

A document of the United States Con- 
gress was made public on December 16, 
1948. In this document there is a pas- 
save stating: ‘We do not mind our 
sutferins and hardships, but if we are 
to carry on this firht alone, we cannot 
be certain of precluding all possibility 
of success on the part of the aggressors, 
If China should be unfortunately con- 
quered, the Far Hast will be sovietized 
and so would Asia and Europe....” 

This point of view makes it appear 
that Madame Chiang is faced with 
falure in her personal appeal to Pres- 
idevt Truman and the State Depart- 
ment fer more American military as- 
sistance for her husband’s tottering 
government. Since Madame Chiang has 
failed on her mission, it would seem that 
she should returr: to China at once. But 
in fact. she hes heen in the Uhnited 
States for over a month. What is she 
doing there? 


F learned trom 2 Soochow daily paper 


that she expects to return this month 
before the Lunar New Year. Before her 
rein | would like to make the follow- 
ing proposal to her. She need not 
bother te appeal to America for help 
bur car appeai better to the rieh 
farcilies «f her ewn eountry. She need 
nol appeal ty President Truman 


and the Seeretary of State, but should 
apreal to T. V. 3cong, her brother. and 
to H. H. Kung, her brother-in-law, to 
tuk: out part of their funds deposited 
in banks in the United States and use 
these assets for <he public good. 

They would not, [ think, be cool to 
her appeal for funds to stabilize the 


economy and wir the war. Madame 
Chiang! Dear Madame Chiang! Come 
back to “hina soon and take my advice. 

KK, K, CHOW 
Socrhow 
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The War Will Go On 


Tae current flurry of “peace” rumors shows 
no sign of abating. In our view there is 
little reason to believe that the Nanking regime 
will be able to conclude any kind of a settlement 
with the Communists short of surrender. From 
where we sit, all the available facts add up to 
a picture in which the Civil War will be settled 
purely by military means. 

Many observers, well versed in Chinese lore, 
speak of such things as the spirit of compromise, 
the desire to bargain, the ability to “think of 
a way,” etc. Perhaps we are wrong, but it seems 
to us that .these “national characteristics,’ 
whether they be inherent in the Chinese as a 
race or whether they be merely acquired from 
a feudal environment, will not have much in- 
fluence on events from here on out. Such “char- 
acteristics” may well apply to many members 
of the National Government, but the Chinese 
Communists have shown themselves not likely 
to be bound by traditions or customs unless such 
are useful or unavoidable. The Kuomintang, 
meanwhile, has its back to the wall and has 
little choice in the matter. 


If we were in the position of the Chinese 
Communists, we would insist upon continuing 
the war until such time as the Kuomintang sur- 
rendered or was exterminated. We would re- 
member the past two decades during which the 
then more powerful KMT hunted us. We would 
remember the problems encountered during 
periods when we tried to cooperate. We would 
undoubtedly blame all past differences and dif- 
ficulties upon the Kuomintang, but in any event 
we would be well aware of the obstacles blocking 
cooperation. We would review our recent string 
of military victories and, looking at the evidence 
of Kuomintang weakness, decide that now, at 
long last, was the time to finish off the enemy. 

Being extreme realists, however, we would 
examine the situation carefully so as to be sure 
that we were not taking an undue risk in con- 
tinuing the military campaign. Obviously, the 
Kuomintang, as it now stands, is incapable of 
offering any serious threat to our arms. True, 
it has an airforce and navy and a lot of troops. 
However, the past six months have shown, be- 


yond a shadow of a doubt, that its armed forces 
are not equal to ours. We would consider the 
world picture, If there were evidence that the 
United States was on the verge of immediate 
active intervention in an effort to stave off defeat 
for the Kuomintang, we might be inclined to 
consider the possibilities which might arise. 
Perhaps a different approach might be needed in 
order to avoid some incident with America. 
However, there is no sign of such intervention. 
America apparently is fed up with the Nanking 
crowd and has washed its hands of China so far 
as any worthwhile future support of the Kuo- 
mintang is concerned. 


We would examine the peace proposals with 
care, looking over each one, analyzing the source 
and attempting to figure out the many complex 
motives behind it. Two months ago, we might 
have seriously considered some sort of deal with 
General Fu Tso-yi, since at that time the battle 
for Hsuchow was just opening and we weren’t 
exactly certain as to just how much fight the 
Kuomintang’s ‘crack’? armies had left. We 
needed to get men down from Shantung, Man- 
churia and any place else where we had them 
and did not want to be tied down by Fu Tso-yi. 
Also there was a possibility that Fu might at- 
tempt to cut us off once we rushed down to 
Central China. However, the Nationalist front 
at Hsuchow crumbled surprisingly fast and Fu, 
indicating that he was willing to talk peace, 
showed no signs of wanting to do battle. 


Our military position North of the Yangtze 
is strong, while that of the Kuomintang is not 
even strong south of the Yangtze where we have 
the support of numerous guerrilla bands, some 
of them of our own organization and some of them 
spontaneus risings by peasantry dissatisfied with 
KMT rule. We have captured Tientsin without 
too much actual fighting: while General Fu finally 
surrendered Peiping peacefully, 


General Fu’s “bargaining” position in Peiping 
was better than has been the case elsewhere. This 
was solely because we did not wish to destroy or 
seriously damage the ancient capital. We had 
no great need for the troops surrounding Peiping, 
although we could use them in our projected 
crossing of the Yangtze. However, from a long 
range point of view—a luxury we are now able 
to afford so far as individual generals such as Fu 
are concerned—it was better to delay the capture 
of Peiping in order to get Fu’s. unconditional sur- 
render. Fu was willing to stop fighting if we 
would Jet him keep his personal troops. This 


‘would have been a simple and quick solution. 


However, we must consider the future. Fu 
wanted to take his troops back to Suiyuan, a 
geographic location where he would once again 
be surrounded by his old friends, the warlord 
Ma family, whom we have yet to defeat. Thus, 
by taking a quick and cheap victory over Fu 
now, we might be forced to fight him again 
later and perhaps on not so favorable ground as 
today. 

_ Another point we must consider, and this 
applies to generals like Pai Chung-hsi, Tang 
En-po, and perhaps others with troops whom we 
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will meet in the future. Outnumbered and out- 
gunned, they may very likely offer to cease re- 
sisting us if we leave them alone, allow them 
to retire to their native places with their personal 
troops. If we did this, we would have China 
dotted with little islands controlled by warlords. 
Perhaps they would even actively cooperate with 
us for some time. This is quite likely so long 
as everything goes well. and we are still mobilized 
militarily. Suppose, however, that we have some 
future complications with a foreign power? Or 
suppose that later on we decide the time has 
come to make some rather drastic changes in the 
sconomy of the country and these cause opposition 
from certain class circles ? What will these remnant 
warlords, who still have troops at their disposal, 
do at that time? Thus, we can see the wisdom of 
eliminating the various warlord-generals now. 
{f they will lay down their arms and join us, we 
will welcome them. However, we reserve the 
right to distrust their motives so long as they 
insist upon retaining their armed strength. 


We can defeat them militarily now. We 
have the strength. Our final victory may be 
delayed another few months by such a 
volicy—especially if they persist in fighting 
to the last—but it is the only safe and 
sensible course. We have offered an eight- 
point peace program which is much the same as 
we have always advocated. We will not take a 
chance of letting final and absolute victory, for 
which we have fought for so long, slip away 
ut this time by being tempted by the Kuomin- 
tang’s offer of a quick and cheap end to the war 
if we will compromise. 


ke * PA 


TEs: we believe, is essentially the Communist 

thinking regarding peace. Although the de- 
cision as to how the war will end lies principally 
with the Communists because they are now in 
the ascendency, a part of the decision lies with 
the Kuomintang, especially with the individual 
generals who contro! troops. Despite the calls 
for a peaceful settlement made by General 
li Tsung-jen and other KMT personages, in- 
cluding some of the generals, it seems to us that 
negotiation with the Communists—who continue 
to insist upon outright surrender—is almost im- 
vossible. 


If we were a Kuomintang general, we would 
be busily engaged in all sorts of schemes, peace 
offensives, and appeals for foreign aid and at 
the same time would be hastily building up our 
strength in the event it became impossible to 
negotiate. 

We would feel that the Central Government 
as an organization was a goner, The defeats of 
the past six months have been too disastrous. 
However, there may be a possibility for gome 
sort of individual dicker with the Reds. After 
all, that is the way it has always been in China. 
lew generals facing defeat have ever found it 
completely impossible to strike a bargain, and 
the generals opposing us do not want to suffer 
tuny more casualties than we do. If we offer to 
“retire” with our troops, they may agree not to 
bother us any more. 


‘dowev2r, there seems te be grounds for 
suspicion tnat the Communists are not exactly 
like other «nemies we have fcught. They seem 
to have strong organization among themselves 
and there has been no opportunity so tar for 
employing “silver bullets” as we so frequently 
did in the past. They are indeed difficult to 
analyze. >evertheless, there are many things 
that can te done. First, we must initiate an 
appeal for peace. We must cail in the heads of 
the variou- “public” bodies and order them to 
issue appe:.!s to the Communists in the names 
of the merrbers of their respective organizations, 
imploring tne Reds to stop the fighting. If this 
appeal is strong enough, it may put the Reds 
in a bad tight publicly since it will become 
“obvious” that we want peace, but that the Reds 
desir2 to ecntinue the bloodshed. Placed in such 
an enbarrissing position, it will make it more 
difficult for them to stick to their eight points 
and refuse to negotiate. 

Also, we must begin to disassociate ourselves 
from Nanking. The Nanking Government seems 
to be the cvject of considerable animosity on the 
part of the Communists. They refuse to deal 
with the (ieneralissimo. Besides, Nanking no 
longer seems to have the magic word insofar as 
uptaining US aid is concerned. Perhaps we stand 
a better chance of getting aid individually, 
especially i we can convince the Americans that 
we ave mex. of action and that all the corruption 
—a thing vhich seems to make the Americans 
especially unhappy—is the fault of the bureau- 
crats in th: capital. Thus, on the one hand we 
may be abi- to force the Communists to at least 
agree to a truce and on the other hand appeal 
for more American aid. In addition, any breath- 
ing spell will enable us to organize our forces 
for nore eifective combat later on. 

lf all these plans fail, we must be prepared 
to fight. 1° the Communists stick to their pres- 
ent statements and insist upon complete sur- 
render, it is better to fight. Once we lay down 
our arms znd give up our personal troops, we 
are powerless. This we have learned well during 
the last two decades. At the beginning of the 
revolition, some of us personally commanded 
troops. Later some split with the Central author- 
ities and eventually were deprived of our 
forces, after being maneuvered into impossible 
positions. ince then, we have held various posts 
in th: Central Government but have had no real 
authority until now once again fate has put some 
troops in cur hands. 

When “he Communists attack, we will fight. 
Tlf the Corrmunists are too strong, we may re- 
treat as far as we can. However, in the final 
analysis, we must either fight to the end or flee, 
especially if the Communists persist in their idea. 
of trying us as common criminals. That we 
could not face. If we can fight and delay, fight 
and delay, we may be able to think of a way. 
We riay gct some foreign aid, or events in the 
worlé may change matters in China. It is still 
reported that America and Russia may go to 
war. This. of course, would be an ideal solution. 

we * cd 
HIS, we think, generally represents the 
position of many Kuomintang generals. So long 
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‘as the Communists remain adamant, which they 
apparently will continue to do, the various KMT 
leaders, especially the top ones, have no alter- 
native but to continue the fight until such time 
as they are unable to fight any longer. From 
the point of view of an official in the Govern- 
ment, especially a general with troops, complete 
surrender is something to be avoided for as long as 
Pek: Anything to delay such a day must be 
one. 


Postal Service With Reds 
GINCE publication in the January 1 issue of 
the Review of an article advocating the ex- 
change of mails between Nationalist and Com- 
munist areas, similar suggestions have appeared 
in the foreign and Chinese press here. 

It has been pointed out that many Chinese 
families have been separated by the Civil War 
and that the inauguration of postal service be- 
tween Nationalist and Communist China, even 
if passed through the hands of censors, would 
‘make things a lot easier for them. Various 
arguments, such as the fact that Nationalist 
‘China and Puppet.China exchanged mails during 
the entire period of the Sino-Japanese War, have 
been advanced. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of the case 
for opening postal relations with the Communists, 
_ the report that the employees of the Nationalist 
Postoffice. are willing to undertake such a task 
‘is again proof of the fine service which China’s 
postmen render whenever possible. In the past, 
we understand, the familiar green-clad postmen 
had their difficulties with the Communists. For 
quite some time, the Communists were of the 
opinion that postmen served as Nationalist spies 
and did not treat them very well. Now, we 
are told, postal employees left behind when 
the. Government has evacuated towns, are quite 
well treated by the Reds who are asking their 
help in setting up a postal administration in 

Communist areas, 
Recently, we understand, postmen in Shang- 
hai have been having their difficulties with 
certain Nationalist authorities. A number of 


postal employees were arrested some time ago™ 


when they initiated a movement for increased 
wages and are still detained, presumably on 


charges of being under the influence of the. 


“Communist Bandits”, 
The postoffice, although a National Govern- 


ment institution, can be considered more or less . 


non-political. That is, the organization is neither 
pro-Communist nor pro-Kuomintang. However, 
it does have a relatively strong union of its 
workers, many of whom in the past have attained 
national prominence in labor movements. Thus, 
while the postoffice is not a political force as 
fay as parties are concerned, it is a very active 
organization as far as social consciousness is 
concerned. . This, unfortunately, may well be 
enough to get it in trouble with the authorities 
from time to time. 

It has always been our opinion—expressed 
upon more than one occasion in these columns 
in. the past—that a great many organizations, 
both public and private, might well look to the 


Chinese Postoffice for leadership in such fields 
as efficiency, enlightened relations between 
workers and management, and public service. It 
is in the light of public service that the present 
movement among postal employees for extending 
service to Communist~-held areas enguld be 
viewed, 


Future Of Taiwan 


dj Nae press has been flooded in recent weeks 
with scores of stories about the island of 
Taiwan. Such articles, naturally, reflect the 
growing interest in this province on the part of 
those members of the Nanking regime who have 
hopes of putting up a last ditch fight there against 
the Communists. As is to be expected, many 
of these stories have contained faulty informa- 
tion, some of which probably resulted from ignor- 
ance on the part of the reporters concerned but 
much of which, we suspect, was a result of de- 
liberate “feeding” of propaganda to the press. 

Before examining some of the information 
and misinformation about Taiwan recently avail- 
able in the local press, we might look at some 
of the pressure groups which are busy formulating 
plans for this much-abused island province of 
China. The main group interested in Taiwan 
today consists of those people, possibly including 
the Generalissimo, who hope to make the island 
a base for resistance to the Communists. Upon 
the Generalissimo’s personal orders, a number of 
mainland factories have supposedly been dis- 
mantled and shipped to Taiwan. An estimated 
200,000 rich refugees who prefer not to remain 
in areas controlled by the Reds, have already 
moved to Taiwan, while many Government 
bureaus and private business organizations have 
wholly or partially moved their offices to Taiwan. 
The last two ship-loads of American arms for 
Nanking have reportedly been diverted to Taiwan 
ports. 

The second important group concerned with 
the future of the island is comprised of the ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 Taiwanese who might be 
described as a people not entirely satisfied with 
their present lot. The Taiwanese have had a 
pretty difficult time under their various masters. . 
The Japanese exploited the island thoroughly and 
ruled it with a firm hand. The Chinese ad- 
ministration which took over from the Japanese 
at the end of the war distinguished itself mainly 
by its extraordinary greed. While the Japanese 
exploited, the Chinese looted. 

The revolt in February 1947 and its brutal 
suppression—facts with which we are sure most 
of our readers are familiar—did not increase the 
respect of the islanders for the mainlanders. 

The position of the Taiwanese today is a cur- 
ious one. We would guess that nearly 100 per- 


‘cent of the population is opposed to the Nanking 


regime or any splinter part of it and consequently 
will not spread the welcome mat, even if the 
Generalissimo himself arrives. However,-as far 
as we have been able to learn, there are few if 
any Taiwanese Communists. The Japanese, with 
ae efficient police methods, plus the fact that 

y saw to it that everybody got at least a sub- 
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sistence living, attended to that. The Taiwanese 
who “count”—the big landowners and the small 
number of substantial merchants who have 
not 


fend of communism. 

The result of this animosity towards both 
che Kuomintang and the Communists seems to 
be a movement, initiated by some of the more 
educated and articulate Taiwanese, for regional 
autonomy or independence, preferably the latter. 
While there are many plausible sounding 
arguments which those favoring separation from 
ithe mainland. have advanced, the idea on the whole 
1s not feasible. 

The third major group interested in Taiwan 
today is compesed of a miscellaneous collection of 
Americans who would like to see the United 
states take over. .Some businessmen feel that 
if could be develoned into an extremely valuable 
pussession with American money and brains. Also. 
‘+ would provide a stable and convenient’ place 
“rom which to conduct trade with both China and 
dapan. While there is no way of obtaining con- 
firmation, rumor has it that there are not a few 
American officials who feel that if Taiwan could 
he brought under American control the diplomatic 
and military position of the United States in Asia 
would be enhanced. 


wn 


fers it can be seen that much of the some- 

times extraordinary material appearing in 
the local press about Taiwan is probably 
“inspired” by one or more of the groups now 
orimarily interested in the island. 

Stories reflecting the interest of the Nanking 
regime in Taiwan as a base for continuing the 
war began appearing in the papers as long as a 
couple of months ago. However, it was not until 
early this month that the dam broke and the 
flood began. On January 7 the China Daily 
‘Tribune, which has devoted a great amount of 
space to Taiwan in recent weeks, ran a story re- 
aorting that General Chen Cheng, newly appoint- 
ecl governor of the island, promised the people 
“hat he would never allow the Communists to in- 
yade his new domain. The Sin Wan Pao on 
January 13 reported that the transfer of factories 
ia Taiwan from the mainland was resulting in a 
vower shortage. The Financial Daily warned on 
January 14 that Tatrwan’s currency situation was 
oecoming Serious since the note issue now stands 
.t 'T$10,000,000,000, an increase of 30 times since 
ithe Chinese took over from the Japanese. On 
January 14 Reuter reported from Hankow that 
the transfer of the Hanyane Arsenal to Taiwan 
had almost been completed. The China 
ijaily Tribune on January 16 carried a story de- 
~eribing how the island’s shortage of skilled labor 
was delaying construction of residence and office 
huildings in Taipeh, while on January 20 the 
Sin Wan Pao reported commodity prices in Taipeh 
‘oa be skyrocketing. 

The foregoing headlines, picked at random, 
clearly illustrate the fact that Taiwan is fast 
becoming both a place of refuge and a base for 
many of China’s dyed-in-the-wool anti-Communist 
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TIS rather difficult to determine the source of 
some of :he information appearing in articles 
on Taiwan. However, it is not so difficult to 
articles for correct or incorrect facts 
Stories with head- 


diliserarieeeninennnnniiiinanmniiiniimaneienl 


and for part:.san propaganda. 


_ tines such as “Taiwan Of Great Strategic Value 


In West Pu tific,’ will assuredly have a definite 
appea] to certain Americans, especially those 
whose thinking runs almost entirely along lines 
dictated by considerations of military strategy. 
Such individuals are sure to be extremely worried 
over the p: ssibility of a red Taiwan, and to 
visualize wi:2 relish 2» mental picture of the island 
dotted with American bases. It is, of course, 
most unlike!y that the United States Government 
wall lift a hind toward Taiwan. but that doesn’t 
prevent sorre American groups or individuals 
from eying > he place wistfully. 


A Unit.) Press “think” piece from Tokyo on 
January 1&. headlined, ‘Chiang Won’t Resign; 
Hopes To [refend Nanking; Move To Formosa 


When Nece-<ary,” contained about as much mis- 
information as is possible to get into one article. 
Firstly, com ng only a couple of days or so before 
the Generaiissimo resigned, its analysis of the 
president’s ; sition was completely wrong. Claim- 
ing to be :ased upon information “exclusively 
obtained frm a most reliable diplomatic in- 
formant,’ ice article served as a vehicle for 
carrying considerable anti-communist propaganda 
and also th+ ideas of that group of American 
officials in J inan who would like to grab Taiwan 
for the US during the present confusion in China. 

One chiice sentence read: “The General- 
issimo expects the Communists to drive next to- 
wards Hank: vw on the advice of Russian strate- 
gists.” Aside from being at variance with most 
military in: ormation available here—and pre- 
sumakly als in Japan—the sentence slipped in, 
completely without qualification or reference as 
to source, t'.= phrase, ‘on the advice of Russian 
stratezists."” The reader is led to assume that 
it is comm i knowledge that the Chinese Com- 
munists are :nerating with the benefit of Russian 
strate zical aivice. Such devices should never be 
used by rer ttable newspapermen, and their em- 
ployment ir-licates that the reporter either has 
been slip-shi:l in his work and hoodwinked by a 
partisan sou’ce of information or that he himself 
has assume’ the role of special wieader of a cause 
and cen no ‘ingér be considered an objective ob- 
server. 

Other wrong “guesses” included the one that 
General Fu “so-Yi was going to ioin the General- 
issimo in Taiwan. This. the article says, is 
nartialy- bec.use “The Russians have advised the 
(Chinese) (Communists to smash Fu Tso-vi’s 
troops ‘at a! costs.” Again, we have the un- 
substantiate:! reference to Russian guidance and 
direction of ‘ hinese Communist military strategy. 
Further, as most observers believed at that time 
and as events of the next few days indicated, 
General Fu riade a deal with the Communists and 
surrendered. 

Toward ne end of the article. the reporter 
really got irto his stride and passed along his 
main “meseii2 ”’ saving, again without anv re- 
ference as t oes or reliability of the informa. 
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tion, “Plans call for maintaining close economic 
relations between Formosa and South China as 
long as possible, after which an effort will be 
made to develop the closest possible economic re- 
lations with Japan. In view of the fact that 
Formosa was an integral part of the Japanese 
Empire prior to VJ Day, it is expected that this 
plan will be welcomed by General MacArthur and 
Washington, since Formosa can contribute exten- 
sively to the economic restoration of Japan.” 

We can imagine that many people, including 
the un-purged Japanese militarists and zaibatsu, 
will be quite pleased to see the restoration of the 
“closest possible” ties between Taiwan and Japan. 


The full significance of the foregoing dis- 
patch can be realized more easily when one reads 
another United Press story on Taiwan, which 
was written a few days later and, which bore the 
headline, “Taiwan. Declared Not To Be Legal 
China Terrain.” This story, which appeared in 
the China Press on January 22, brought up the 
old argument frequently advanced in the past 
by some groups of Taiwanese nationalists, as 
well as some Americans with covetous eyes and 
certain unrepentant Japanese imperialists, to the 
effect that China has not yet acquired legal title 
to Taiwan because no peace treaty has yet been 
signed with Japan, the former owner. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that such an idea is pure 


nonsense, 
“ik * x. 


Orv point which should be considered at this 

time is the overall prospect for an independ- 
ent Taiwan, or even a remnant Nationalist re- 
gime based on Taiwan, to survive, either 
economically or militarily. 

While there is no doubt that Taiwan is 
probably the richest piece of territory China 
possesses, i it is still a relatively small island which 
is far from self-sufficient, if one considers any- 
thing more advanced than a simple agrarian 
society. The island’s big crops, rice and sugar, 
rely largely upon imported fertilizer. Camphor, 
wood, oil and other native products depend upon 
imported machinery, foreign markets, etc. An 
independent Taiwan, even with a friendly China, 
would have a difficult time. What the situation 
would be like with an unfriendly China is difficult 
to imagine. 

If the Generalissimo or other Nanking figures 
were to set up a “rump” government in Taiwan, 
they would have to receive outside help in order 
to carry on a prolonged struggle. Otherwise they 
shortly would run out of gasoline, spare parts, 
and replacements for their planes and oil for 
their naval vessels, to mention only a couple of 

the basic problems. 
, Such aid, obviously, would have to come from 
the United States. Thus, it would seem, the 
future of Taiwan can in large measure be deter- 
mined, if American policy can be known: It is 
our personal opinion that the US Government will 
not commit itself to a long range program of 
aiding a refugee regime in Taiwan. Any ad- 
vantages to be gained from such a: move would 
be more than offset by the losses, both political 
and économic incurred on the China mainland. 
However, there are, as we mentioned before, 


various pressure groups which would like to see 
a change in the status of Taiwan, which they 
hope might be effected because of ‘the confused 
situation prevailing on the mainland, 


25 Years Ago in 
The China Weekly Review 


January 26, 1924. 
Cantonese Girls 


Cantonese girls are beginning to invade the field of men 
in seeking employment in public places. The Canton Tele- 
phone Exchange now employs more girls than men, The 
Fet Pei weekly the other day published a list of 100 popular 
waitresses from 47 better-known restaurants and tea houses 
of the city. The same weekly also gives a list of 27 girls, 
singing in restaurants. These girls, it should be mentioned, 
are not those of the “sing-song” type who are usually 
attached to brothels, They are simply public singers who 
sing for all in the tea house........ 

* * * 


Chinese New Year 

The proximity of Chinese New Year is responsible for 
sluggishness in business throughout the country. Buying is 
in small quantity, and few heavy commitments of any sort 
are being made. However, there is an undertone of con- 
fidence around Shanghai and in North China that business 
will improve considerably after the New Year. Canton and 
Hankow are not included in this feeling of optimism, due 
to their political troubles which present little hope of early 
improvement. The silver situation is quite satisfactory, and 
no trouble in passing New Year’s is anticipated, 


10 Years Ago In 
The China Weekly Review 


January 28, 1939. 


Difficult Times 


China has suffered three serious blows in the past 18 
months, The first was the fall of Nanking on December 13, 
1987, and the subsequent slaughter of Chinese troops and 
civilians. Next came the Japanese capture of Canton and 
Hankow within four days of each other in October, 1938. 
The last blow was the defection of Wang Ching-wei, erstwhile 
“deputy dictator” of the Chinese Government, 

From the first two of these crushing blows China emerged 
with a growing determination to resist the invader. Wang's 
secret peace intrigue with Japan 3% still too recent to judge 
its result, 


Wang’s secret departure from Chungking to the safety 
of French Indo-China and his appeal to the country to sur- 
render to Japan were not unexpected, Wang has always 
been an opportunist. Chou En-lai, Communist spokesman, 
voiced the feelings of thousands when he scathingly re- 
marked: “I am not surprised. JI have known Wang for 20 
years and have sla known him to be a quitter.” 

* 


Cook To iapress Dowsees 

The “uncrowned king of all the cooks” in China died in 
Chungking January 23. He was Huang -Ching-lin, 64 years 
old, and a scholar, who once cooked for the Empress Dowager. 
He suifered shock when Japanese planes bombed China’s pro- 
visional capital January 15 and never recovered, 

Huang Ching-lin was probably the most independent ef 
all the cooks in the world, The date and time of a dinner 
had first to be fixed by him, while the list of guests had to 
be submitted to him for his approval, 


He selected the dishes to be served and fixed his own 
prices for them. He only cooked in his own house, where 
the dinner was always served. Moreover, he only cooked 
once a day and for only one table. 
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THE BITTER PILL OF M AO TSE-TUNG. 


(Mr. Roth, 


Andrew Roth 


an American newspaperman, hig spent the yo: 
China and the Far East, 
as well as to various newspopers und magazines ts 


both in America and abroad, 


mocrats. 


REVIEW, 
Zoth is now in China.--Editor) 
MEAS. Tse-tung has offered Nan- 
king q choice: fight or flicht. 


The announcement by the Commun- 
tsb leader of his eight conditions for 
seace talks has made it clear the 
Cummunists are more interested in a 
csnoroughgoing domestic houseclean- 
ang and a pro-Soviet realignment 
internationally than in a quick peace. 

Mao agreed to talk peace but only 
va the formidable conditions that 
yirtually all present Kuomintang lea- 
ders be tried. as “war criminals” and 
ve excluded from a future Commun- 


ist-led coalition government and 
urmy as “reactionaries.” Further- 
more, he stipulated cancellation of 


Kuomintang-devised 
constitution, confiscation of the 
wealth of the Kungs and Soongs, 
nind reforms, and the end of “treach- 
«rous treaties” with the US. 

‘The stiffness of the terms has 
stung a few.to last-ditch resistance 
Lut seems to be hastening the move 
uf Nanking leaders to follow their 
iortunes and fancy cars to Taiwan 
und America. It has punctured the 
teial balloons of those in Nanking 
‘ike Viee-President Li Tsung-jen 
who thought that simply by dumping 
ishiang Kai-shek and accepting a 
subordinate position in g Commun- 
ixt-led coalition that they could cross 
over and retain a measure of power. 

There is an old Chinese proverb: 
“Know yourself and know your 
enemy, and in a hundred battles gain 
ua aundred victories.” Despite this, 
Nankine’s politicos have been as 
uerplexed about what the Commun- 
ists have in store for them as an 
dolescent girl on the eve of her first 
blind date. 

‘he Communists’ December an- 
inouncement of a Kuomintang ‘war 
criminals’ list” threw many into a 
flat spin, at a loss as to why certain 
people were included and others left 
Mao’s January 14 announce- 
i of “eight conditions” for 
neace have set many puzzling over 
the definition of “reactionaries.” 
This bewilderment would scarcely 
seem necessary since China’s Com- 
munists are among the most prolific 
publicists in the world. By checking 
ineir voluminous publications against 
reports by competent observers who 
have come out ef Communist-held 
Lureitories, a fairly clear picture 
emerges of the policies already gov- 
cerning 200,000,000 people and shortly 
Li govern more. 


ihe present 


Social Chisels 


or the Communists, peace condi- 
ions and blacklists are social ‘chisels, 
io be used to reshape the face of 
China. There has heen much mean- 
ingless controversy over whether 
China’s Communists are full-blooded 


further the latter illusion, 


A frequent contributor 
Untied States, Mr. 


Stalin himself has helps : 
havin 


told American envoy Donald Nels: 


that Chinese 


on the inside.” 


The truth is that 


Communists are “lik. 
radishes, Red on the outside, Whi: 


Chinese Con - 
munists are in theory thoroughgoin » 
Marxists of the Lenin-Stalin sche | 


whose tactiés and tiniing hive bev: 


conditioned by their 


quarter-century . 


of work in the Chinese countrysid:. 
As Marxists, they think tha: societ - 


progresses from 
Capitalism into Socialism. 
they feel, 
ticularly in the 


Chin: 


Feudalism throug : 


is now largely feulal, pa:- 
countrysije, wit. 


capitalist influences in the port citie: . 


They consider that China 


has ri- 


mained semi-feudal and under-indu: - 


trialized partly because the Wester: 


powers and Japan have scught t 
keep 
cause of the strong influence 
China’s own non-industrial 
class. This class 


landlord-merchant-speculator grou 


in the rural village and the ‘burea: - 
in the cite. “B:- 


cratic capitalist” 
reaucratic capitalism” is a highbra: 
name for the “favored famil-es” wh 
have made their fortunes not bh 


preducing but by using th2ir cor- 


trol of the government apparatus ~ 
line their personal pockets. 


it as a vast market and be- 


rulin - 
consists of th- 


It is the” 


who have inspired the Chinese wit- 


ticism: “In other countries peop! 


get rich and enter the governmer:. 
In China they enter the governmen. 


and get rich.” 
* te * 


COMMUNIST blacklists ard pea: : 


conditions have 
decapitating (at least 
the current ruling class. 
in the present structure can hope + 


figuc'ativel* 


the pu:pose a! 


No figur: 


survive if the Commumists conside: 
him a serious obstacle to what the - 


consider the 
tempt to end Nanking’s 
vience’” to Washington. “The enemic 
which this revolution is 


a major programmatic 
April, 


actionary rule of Chiang Ka -shek.” 


Mao does not think China can bh: 


taken directly from semi-fcudalisn 
into socialism. 
Coalition Government” 
flatly: 
united stute, without the cconom! 
development of a New-Democrati 
nation, without the development of : 
private capitalist and cocperativ 


he has state: 


“remnants of feudalism ' 
in China’s economy or to their at- 
“subser - 


to ove:- 
throw.” proclaimed Mao Tse-tung i): 
speech las. 
“are only and must be im- 
perialism. feudalism and bureauer:- 
tie capitalism. The coneentrated ex - 
pression of these enemies is the re- 


L 


In his pamplilet “O: 


i 


“Without a New-Deraocrati: . 


economy, without the development «' 


a national, scientific, 
namely, New-Democratic, 


popuar anc 
culturs 


st severai years studyima 


to thy 


individuality of 
in short, without 

revolution 
nature, to 
the ruins of 


velopment of the 
millions of peop.., 
the thorough, democratic 
of a new-bourgeois 
establish socialism on 


colonial, semi-eclonial and semi- 
feudal China would be a Utopian 
dream.” Briefly put, Mao advocates 


a “New Democracy” which is , tran- 
sitional stage of Communist-super- 
vised eccnomic eupitalism and Com- 
munist-led “bourzeois democracy.” 


Reshaping Villages 

Althouzh the world’s attention has 
been concentrated on the fate of 
China’s few world-known leaders, 
the most world-shaking changes are 
taking place in its hundreds of 
thousands of unknown villages.) The 
Communists will stand or fall on 
their theory that cto modernize China 
its agriculture must be rid of its 
feudal survivals and pass through a 
period of rural capitalism (agrarian 
democracy) before it can be social- 


ized at some uneertain future when 
China’s factories can turn out 
tractors. 


“TAgrarian] feudalism is the ally 
of imperialism and bureaucratic 
capitalism and the foundation of 
their rule.” Mao asserted last April. 
“Therefore the reform of the agra- 
rian, system is the main content of 


China’s new democratic revolution. 
The general line of the agrarian 
reform is . . . to eliminate 
systematically and  discriminatingly 


the feudai system of exploitation and 
develop agricultural production ...” 

By the “feudal system of exploita- 
tion” the Communists mean the setup 
by which a small group of lardlord- 
merchant-speculatsrs (a minority of 
about five percent of the village 
population) squeeze the countryside. 
They own almos: half the land and 
grow fat by exacting rents of about 
60 percent of tne crops, usurious 
interest ranging as high as 60 per- 
cent and bulging profits from hoard- 
ing their share af the crops during 
famine periods. These old-style 
landiords do not use any of their 
wealth productively, that is to im- 
prove the land. On the contrary, 
they keep tenants so close to starva- 
tion that they cannot afford rood 
seed, adequate fertilizer or enough 
simple implements to reach maximum 
productivity. The Communists figure 
that, by viving the landlords’ lands 
to landless tenar.ts and by reducing 
interest and tax burdens, these pea- 
sants will have enough surplus to 
reinvest in land improvement and 
rais: productivity. 


* ts * 


A pelitical purge 
-" this economic 


has paralleled 
transfer in vil- 
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Previously the villages were usually 
controlled by a Kuomintang or Kuo- 
mintang-allied appointee represent- 
ing the interests of the landlord- 
speculator-merchant class. Now the 
Communists have taken the dominant 
role but associate with themselves 
the poor and middle peasants, village 
school teachers and certain mer- 
chants. 


In 1947, the Communists roughed 
up the rural wealthy in some sec- 
tions in executing these economic 
- and political purges. In many vil- 
lages. “People’s Tribunals,” largely 
composed of poor tenants, conducted 
economic trials called “Settling Ac- 
counts.” Frequently landlords or rich 
peasants who had cheated heavily on 
rent or labor were not only stripped 
of their lands but also of their 
possessions, In some eases, particu- 
larly where the accused had colla- 
borated with the Japanese or the 
Kuomintang police, landlords wera 
executed. 


This purge in the countryside ap- 
parently went “too far,” aroused 
popular opposition and reduced pro- 
duction. Last April Mao Tse-tung 
attacked this tendency as a “leftist 
deviation” and warned strongly 
against forgetting “such an extreme- 
ly [important] strategic principle as 
the fact that it is possible and neces- 
sary for us in agrarian reform work 
to unite around . . ninety percent 
of the rural populations—the entire 
body of rural laboring people—to 
establish a united front against the 
feudal system.” He also attacked 
‘Sndiscriminate violence” against 
landiords, while declaring it is “en- 
tirely necessary and proper for Peo- 
ple’s Tribunals and the Democratic 
Government to sentence to death 
some important criminal elements 
who actively and seriously oppose 
the people’s democratic revolution 
and sabotage reform work, namely, 
those counter-revolutionary and ty- 
rannical elements whose crimes are 
enormous.” Mao cautioned that the 
people must “feel that our work is 
entirely reasonable,” 


City Purges 

Communist policies toward the 
cities have a single dominant keynote: 
production. In g number of impor- 
tant cases they have delayed taking 
cities such as Taiyuan and perhaps 
even Shanghai because they hope to 
get its industries intact without 
fighting. Their preliminary propa- 
ganda barrages heavily emphasize 
the workers and engineers stay- 
ing at their posts, and when they 
enter their troops race to the impor- 
tant plants to prevent destruction. 
“When the kettle belonged to Chiang, 
we tried to break it,” observed one 
Communist officer. “Now that it is 
ours, we want to preserve and use 
it.” 

The Communists have heavily em- 
pliasized the distinction between 
“bureaucratic capitalists’ (or the 
“favored families”) and - “national 
capitalists” (or private industrial- 
ists). The “bureaucratic capitalists” 
are those who have accumulated their 


vast private fortunes through con- 
trol of Government banks or other 
use of Government influence and do 
not produce or manufacture. Thus, 
for example, they have blackmailed 
various British and American ex- 
porters into giving them the agency 
for their products in China—on the 
threat that otherwise these products 
would be banned—and then frequent- 
ly hoarded the products until they 
could make speculative profits. For- 
eign businessmen who have had to 
deal with them run the Communists 
a close second in their dislike fo: 
these “bureaucratic capitalists.” 


On the other hand, the Communists 
have made it clear both in program 
and in action in captured cities that, 
at least for the time being, they 
look ‘with favor upon private indus- 
trial capitalists. The assumption is, 
apparently, that at least until China 
is able to build large state-owned 
industries, government - supervised 
but privately-owned factories will 
provide most of China’s industrial 
muscles, 

This attitude has emerged increas- 
ingly sharply. In his April speech, 
Mao Tse-tung warned against “in- 
fringing” upon commerce or industry 
and against “hitting at industry and 
commerce in the field of tax policy.” 
Another leading Communist, Jen Pi- 
shih, has emphasized: “We must 
collect taxes from industry and com- 
merce, but we must fix proper tax 
rates and we must see to it that they 
are not too heavy [or limit] their 
operations and development.” Re- 
cent reports from Tsinan, Mukden 
and other industrial centers indicate 
Communist leaders there have gone 
all-out to make themselves agreeable 
to factory owners. 

The Communists believe they can 
retain the support of Chinese indus- 
trialists because peace and agrarian 


. reforms will provide a large internal 


market and both Communists and 
factory owners are opposed to the 
revival of Japanese industry and too 
much _ infiltration by American 
capital. 
k Do 2” 
American “Running Dogs” 


MANY people have affected sur- 
prise that Mao should have in- 
sisted on abrogating “treacherous 


treaties” with America as a peace 
condition. Similarly many were sur- 
prised to see Li Tsung-jen on. the 
December “war criminals” list. 


There is little reason for surprise 
because the Communists have long 
made it clear they wish to withdraw 
Ching from the American side of the 
“cold war.” And more important, 
they have greatly feared the US will 
succeed in infiltrating a “fifth co- 
lumn” into the coalition government 
they plan for China. Their already- 
suspicious attitude was heightened by 
one of the late Marshal Feng Yu- 
hsiang’s last letters in which he 
wrote that the US State Depart- 
ment had offered him heavy induee- 
ments if he would split with his 
Communist allies. 


Leading Candidate 

The Communists consider Vice- 
President Li Tsung-jen to be Amer- 
ica’s leading candidate to sabotage a 
Communist-led coalition from, within. 
As early as last June they analyzed 
a pro-Li newspaper campaign cam- 
paign as follows: “To paint. . , 
such a man as Li as a liberal has 
its basic motive. A time will come 
when Chiang Kai-shek’s ability. to 
provide leadership for the reaction- 
ary forces will be exhausted. Li will 
provide an alternative . . . To 
salvage the privileges and. proper- 
ties of the reactionary forces from 
complete loss, the present ruling 
group will probably agree to the 
choice of Li. . Their desire is to 
halt the popular forces before they 
reach the threshold of complete vic- 
tory.” On January 8 they charged 
that “Chinese reactionaries and the 
American aggressor , . are incit- 
ing . - persons to sneak into the 
revolutionary camp to form a so- 
called ‘opposition force’ to disrupt 
the revolution,” 


The Communists’ “eight conditions” 
for peace make it clear they would 
prefer to continue the war rather 
than risk taking into their govern- 
ment an “opposition force” which 
may slow down their internal revolu- 
tion or their international alignment 
with the Soviet Union. 
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Popul 


*PHE development of the press in 
China has been rather slow. In 
orpportion to our population, our 


veriodieal circulation is pitifully 
small. One would think ~~ the 
Government would take all pos- 


aible moves to encourage rapid de- 
salopment of the press and to pro- 
vide the people with freedom of 
aablieation as the first step toward 
the development of democracy in 
China. 

“ince VJ Day, despite hard times 
ani economic difficulties, a number 
af new weekly magazines have ap- 
geared in Nanking, Shanghai and 
Peiping to join the nation’s lead- 
ing periodicais: Time and Culture, 
fie Century Critic, The Reconstruc- 
Hon, The Observer, The University 
Review, The Outlook Weekly, The 
flientral Reeonstruction, The New 
Road, Fhe Economic Review and The 
Keanomic Critie—to mention only 
yome of them. 

‘The more liberal, progressive, non- 
partisan and impartial the publica- 
iion, the bigger has been its cireula- 
tien. in bookshops and public read- 
ine rooms, there is always a great 
demand for magazines of this calibre. 

This would appear to be a healthy 
sien for, the growth of the nation, 
eonelusive evidence of the develop- 
ment of national consciousness and 
rise of new intellectual ferment. 


Any decent government wouid 
prize this new development and would 
take steps to promote its further 
growth, but unfurtunately, what has 
heen taking place recently in China 
shows clearly that the Government 
ix going in just the opposite direc-, 
tien. Of the above-mentioned 10 
ijnading magazines, half already have 
‘wen closed by order of the Ministry 
ai Interior. The latest case of this 
kind is the banning of The Observer 
and The Outlook Weekly in Shanghai 
and The University Review in Nan- 
<n. 

As this takes place at a time when 
the Kuomintang has announced its 
readiness to talk peace with the 
Chinese Communist Party, Nanking’s 
seder to elose these liberal and in- 
dependent publications deserves a 
word of comment. 


The Observer 


Aceording to an account published 
in The University Heview, the ban- 
ning of The Observer, which took 
ince on December 26, 1948, was ac- 
mmpunied by the arrest of seven of 
its staff, including one assistant 
«alitor. When the office of The O6- 
seyner was visited by the correspon- 
dent of The University Review, he 
found twe uniformed officials from 
she Shanghai Garrison Headquarters 
in the office, watching the movements 
of other staff members and allowing 
them to see no one. 

While the correspondent was there, 
a young man in uniform dropped into 


ihe office, and Asp dVed For Releas 


cation took pl 


lar 


@ 2004s: 


Magazine 
By C. Y. W. Meng 


“What have you come here for: 
asked one of the Shanghai Crarriso: 
officials. 

“T want to buy a copy of Th: 
Observer,” answered the young mar 

“Why do you want to read Th 
Observer?” asked the official. 


“Why do you ask me this que 
tion,” asked the young man. “Do ye i 
think I have no right to read Th 
Observer? I may tell you that mo: 
of my associates also iike to reé 
this magazine.” 

“Where do you come from? Tr 
you have any pass?” asked the off 
cial. 

“What right have you to ask abo: 
qualification and to demand the i 
spection of my pass? I wart to %& 
your order first,” said the young m: 
angrily. 

“[T have received no order,” sa ¢ 
the official. 


“Tf you received no order, you ha. 
no right to inspect me,” said ti 
young man. 

“Do you know what place this 1: 
We permit only visitors to come ie 
and allow no one to get out,” sai 
the official, apparently feelirg grea 
ly embarrassed by the yourg mar 
sharp interrogation. 

“How do I know,” 
young man. 

“Don’t you know that The Obsert 
has’ been banned from publicatio: ? 
Let me inform you that <wo da: 
ago, we arrested 60 people who car: 
to this office, including ordinary [9 
pai hsing (common people), and se: - 
vice men of army and air force. ~ 
matter who they' are, we arrest th 
all. Show me your pass,” demant 4 
the garrison official. 

Opening his pocket, this yous 
man produced his badge and pe. : 
which showed that he was also on 
the inspection division of the Shar... 
hai Garrison Headquarters. 

“You are also a Garrison Headqu' - 
ters man are you not?” exclaimed © # 
official. : 

“Yes I am, we are members f 
ene family,” answered the you ig 
man. 

The story ends there. But ii us 
eloquent testimony to the fact ti at 
The Observer was well received by « e 
people and service men itike, « d 
even the staff from the very he -1- 
quarters which had closed down |‘1e 
publication and had arrested its s'-ff 
members. 

The correspondent of The Unt oo 
sity Review reported that for »vo 
days all those who visited the of ce 
of The Observer were inmmedia® ly 
placed under arrest, including ¢'»n 
the newspaper and magaz ne seli rs 
who came to return the unsold coy es 
of The Observer. 

As to the editor of The Obser 'r, 
Professor Chu An-ping of the “a- 
tional Futan University, t was ‘@- 
ported that he left Shanghai vo 
weeks “BE and his whereabouts re 


answered t>: 
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‘Vanish 


The University Review 

The next leading magazine to go 
out of existence was The University 
Review, edited by Professor Liu Po- 
tung of Nanking University and a 
leading member cf the liberal group 
of the Legislative Yuan. The Uni- 
versity Review recently received wide 
attention among Chinese readers 
with the publication in its November 
20 issue cf “Two Open Letters for 
Peace,” written Sy some 80 profes- 
sors in Nanking and addressed to 
President Chiang Kai-shek and Mao 
Tse-tung, leader of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. The letters said: 

“We realize that the only way to 
save ourselves is to stop the Civil 
War immediately and seek peace. 

“Qnly through the re-opening of 
peace talks among the progressives, 
liberals, democratic parties and so- 
cial leaders, and the organization of 
a multi-party and democratic gov- 
ernment hased on democratic princi- 
ples and a socialist economy, striving 
vigorously toward the enforcement 
of various measurements for the 
realization of economy equality and 
for maintenance of the independence 
of the nation, can we release the 
people from suffering.” 

The January | issue of The Uni- 
versity Review discussed five pos- 
sibilities for a “coalition government” 
in China, and published other special 
articles on peace. In the January 8 
issue, the magazine tackled the “Five 
Peace Terms” mentioned in Pres- 
ident Chiang Kai-shek’s New Year 
Message to the nation, and concluded 
that “in order to realize peace, we 
must reconsider these peace terms.” 

The University Review was the 
only publication in the country which 
had the courage to raise a bitter pro- 
test against the banning of The Ob- 
server and the arrest of its staff. No 
less than 2,471 copies of the last issue 
of The University Review reportedly 
were confiscated by the Shanghai 
police. 


The Outlook Weekly 

The Outlook Weekly, another po- 
pular magazine, is also reportedly 
scheduled to go out of existence after 
its January 22 issue. Whether it is 
to be banned “permanently from 
publication” ts not quite sure, as no 
further details were available at the 
time of writing. 

In no case was there any specific 
reason ziven for the closure of these 
popular magazines. The closure 
order for The Observer charged the 
magazine had been “consistently anti- 
Government and sympathetic to the 
Communist bardits’ but failed to 
list any instances beyond stating the 
magazine had attacked the Govern- 
ment, ridiculed ‘he Nationalist 
troops, propagandized for the Reds 
and disturbed ~he people’s minds. 

Time and Culture and The Recon- 
struction were permitted to publish 
a “last issue’ in which the editors 
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case and to state their grievance to 
their readers. But this privilege 
was denied The Observer and The 
University Review. 


There is no donbt that the ban- 
ning of The Observer, The Univer- 
sity Review and The Outlook Weekly 
in rapid succession has made a bad 
and deep impression on many obser- 
vers, foreign as well as Chinese. 

In the first place, had this taken 
place at a time when the so-called 
“hbandit-suppression campaign” was. 
still in full swing, the Government 
might have pleaded military . neces- 
sity. But after the formation of the 
Sun Fo cabinet and the pronounce- 
ment of the President’s New Year 
Message to the nation, it is hard to 
see any reason for the Government 
to suppress the many independent 
and liberal publications which are 
known to be devoted to the cause of 
peace in China. Such action at once 
raises the question: “Are the Gov- 
ernment leaders: sincere in wanting 
peace?” The University Review, in 
its protest over the order to ban 
The Observer, characterized the Gov- 
ernment’s action as “diametrically 
opposed to peace.” 

Moreover, the Government has ap- 
parently overlooked one important 
fact. The liberal and independent 
magazines which it is trying to sup- 
press are extremely popular. Con- 
sequently, in banning them, the Gov- 
ernment exposes itself to the charge 
that it is acting “contrary to the 
public wish.” 


In taking these actions, the lea- 
ders in Nanking have shown glaring- 
ly their failure to grasp the reali- 
ties of the ‘situation. They do not 
seem to realize that what is most 
needed at the present critical mo- 
ment is not to close the mouths of 
the people but, on the contrary, to 
open them—to give the people free- 
dom to discuss peace, and to gather 
together the jeading liberals, non- 
partisans and social leaders to act 
as a bridge over which the two op- 
posing parties can negotiate peace. 

The President’s New Year Mes- 
gage would have produced greater 
weight had it been accompanied by 
an order to abolish the many “Spe- 
cial Criminal Courts” throughout 
the country, to release political pri- 
soners and those who have been under 
detention for many months awaiting’ 
trial, to lift the ban on, the De- 
mocratic League and to allow free 
publication of magazines and other 
publications. At no other time in 
the modern history of China has the 
nation been so in need of the service 
of liberals and non-partisans as it is 
at present. I refer Nanking to the 
following advice: 

“The salvation of the situation, as 
I see it, would be the assumption of 
leadership by the liberals in the 
Government, and in the minority 
parties, a splendid group of men, but 
who as yet lack the political power 
to exercise g controlling influence.”— 
George C. Marshall. 

That is the “road to peace” in 
China. That is the direction in 
which we should go. 


South Honan: 


An Island Of Nationalist Territory 


DURING my winter vacation, I 
returned to my native place of 
Hsinyang in Honan Province after 


. an absence of nearly four years. 


Hsinyang, an important but 
weakly-garrisoned city on the Pei- 
ping-Hankow line, is one of the four 
hsien cities in Honan remaining in 
Nationalist hands, and it now houses 
the Honan provincial government, 
héaded by General Chang Chen. 

Although there has been a 
lull in the military 
Nationalists here 


long 
situation, the 
face grim and 
gloomy prospects. It was rumored 
recently that the city of Hsinyang 
will be readily abandoned when the 
occasion requires, as there is but 
one regiment of infantry troops 
stationed here. All schools have 
closed for the winter vacation, and 
some have left for Hunan Province 
because of what lies ahead. 

In this small area of south Honan, 
like other parts of China, the Na- 
tionalists have paid lip service to 
reforms, but there are no signs of 
improvement, either political, social 
or economic, Instead, things are 
rapidly falling to pieces. Most of 
the rich people. and hereditary 
noblemen who used to oppress the 
poor and exploit the peasants have 
gone away. Those who remain still 
live on the produce of the peasants 
and, far from realizing that their 
“sunny days” are almost over, 
foolishly indulge in wishful thinking 
that the Nationalist or even US 
armies will come eventually to re- 
store their power and prestige. 

With the Civil War raging inter- 
mittently in this area; small Jand 
owners who cannot afford the high 
prices of commodities in the city 
have taken to living in the country- 
side and hiding themselves in fortifi- 
ed castles—the same castles as in 
feudalistic days. These land owners 
adopt a “double-face” policy: they 
pay tax to both the Nationalist 
hsien government and the local 
Communists. 

At the same time, they try to 
squeeze as much as possible from 
their tenant farmers, though they 
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must know that the peasantry is be- 
coming stronger than ever before. 
High-interest money lending, con- 
scription, maid slavery, corrupt 
bureaucracy and the notorious pao- 
chia system are.all in full sway. I, 
myself, have seen poor lai pai hsing 
being illegally drafted and dragged . 
away to an induction center. 

As regards the life of the peas- 
antry, they sow in the spring and 
reap in the autumn. In leisure 
hours, they grow vegetables for their 
own use or to sell, or go to the hills 
to gather branches and twigs to sell 
in the city in order to make a little 
money to buy clothes for their chil- 
dren. 

From what I have heard, farmers 
in the Communist areas enjoy a more 
comfortable life than those here. Red 
land reform has not yet been effected 
here, perhaps owing to the fact that 
Red authority is not so deeply root- 
ed. But in central Honan things 
are said to be quite different. Mer- 
chants coming back from there tell 
stories about how the Reds conduct 
business and how the rural society 
is changing. 

The recent “peace offensive” 
launched by the Nationalists reported- 
ly has been rejected by the Com- 
munists. Why did they turn a deaf 
ear to it? The reason is not so 
simple as the Nationalists say. To 
us lao pai hsing, the so-called “peace 


call” is nothing but a trick. It was 
made because the Central Govern- 
ment is losing the war. If the 


Kuomintang had really wanted peace, 
there would not have been this long 
drawn out “bandit-suppression . cam- 
paign” which is now reaching such 
an unfavorable conclusion. 

From where I sit, I can see no 
possible compromise between the 
privileged class andthe poor work- 
ingmen and peasants. The former 
are too corrupt and the latter too 
poverty-stricken. As for the middle 
class, they too can harbor no hope - 
for a peaceful and plentiful life 
under the ‘present regime. Today 18 
dark and stormy, but tomorrow will 
usher in a new era. 


by 
Electric 
Wiring & 
Waxing 
FESCO 
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- BRITISH BUSINESS GAINS 


MERICAN businessmen in China 


‘™ today seem to be weighing 
‘heir own  government’s policy 
against that of Britain insofar as 


cheir own prospects are concerned. 
4 recent editorial in the Shanghai 
Muening Post and Mercury expressed 
this feeling when it said: “If Ameri- 
enn Old China Hands are shocked by 
Washington’s failure to adjust tacties 
‘ys realities, this is partly because we 
‘e a more sophisticated approach in 
other quarters, and had hoped that 
the United States had come of age 
in international affairs. What 
o mean is that the British are al- 
ways in there trying.” 


Fly-by-nights 

The post-war period has ‘brought 
American businessmen no substan- 
tal gain in China. While there have 
heen a few tly-by-nights who got 
vieh quick—the dentist who sold his 
squipment in Shanghai immediately 
after the war for as much as he 
vould earn in five years and the 
agent who cleared nearly half a 
raillion dollars on the sale of 1,000 
jveps—these are exceptions. 

Smaller business in particular have 
experienced difficulties. Import- 
export quotas have been grabbed by 
(Government monopolist groups, costs 
vushed to exorbitant heights by the 
failure of exchange rates to keep up 
with inflation, and labor problems 
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increased by the necessity of worke 
to live on an unbacked currency 
an inflationary period. Even we 
established firms with long histor 
in China have lost ground to « 


bureaucratic capitalist undertakini. s. 


As a final affront, it has been i: 


possible for business to take pron™: 


out of the country by any but illey 
means. 


American Dilemma 
American businessmen 
hlame for most of this at th2 feet 
the Nationalist Government. A 
the United States. by prolcnged 


to that Government, has now adc « 


tuo the dilemma of American bt 
ness. Anti-American sentirient @ 


demonstrations have been fairly f:- 
quent during the past two yeé: : 
American business could brish asi | 
this hostility when it was confined ' 
but mes, 


students and intellectuals, 
with the Nationalists vetreat 
south of the Yangtze, it cannot 
dismissed lightly. The incoming 2 


thority is likely to be one wh.: 


soldiers have been killed by Ame 
can bullets and whose leacers he 
voiced frequent denunciation 
American policy. 
Though their 
been selfish, the American busine. 
men, on the whole, have been m: 
farsighted than Americaa pol: 
makers. Cognizant of th2 corr. 
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HEAD START 


3 tion and inefficiency of the National- 
n ists, they have by and large opposed 
- additional aid to the Chinese bureau- 
3 eracy and insisted on close super- 
:@ vision where any assistance was 
given. Their own interests have led 
In them towards realism, and they now 
s want to stay in China, look at the 
a new regime and weigh their chances 
with it, much as they may oppose 
Communism as a doctrine. 


Communist Welcome 


@ 
d News from the Liberated Areas, 
me ineluding the recently captured city 
cd of Tientsin, has been somewhat en- 
" couraging. Missionaries, Chinese 
id businessmen and travellers have re- 
_ “ported increasingly favorable condi- 
: tions, returning economic stability, 
reasonab! e rates of exchange be- 


tween local and foreign currency, 
and considerable freedom. The Com- 
munists themselves have proffered a 
a welcome to foreign enterprise. 


But, at the same time, American 
e businessmen have reason to be dis- 
turbed over the apparent head start 
e gained by British business. There is 
wf evidence that preparations for this 

situation were made some time ago. 
e The British-owned Kailan mines. for 
example, is reported to have laid the 
re groundwork for inclusion in Com- 
y munist territory over a year ago. 
a When it finally fell, in December, it 
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fell intact and within a few days was 
back in production. 


Hongkong, too, has provided the 
British with initial advantages. The 
refuge given to Nanking dissidents 
may pay dividends later, and with 
the fall of Manchurian ports, trade 
with North China hag become a 
direct and profitable undertaking. 
Almost immediately a Norwegian 
ship cleared anchor for Antung once 
news of its capture by the Com- 
munists had been confirmed, and 
soya beans, a much sought after 
commodity on world markets, are 
already passing through Hongkong 
to Europe, 


The British can count on another 
very important factor—thcir com- 
parative coolness to the present re- 
gime. Britain has delivered some 
aid to Nanking—a few naval vessels, 
some shipments of ammunition and 
some Canadian Mosquitos—but these 
have been submerged by the volume 
of American aid. 


British firms also have suffered 
during this postwar period, Old 
companies failed to regain their pre- 
war status; shipping, in which British 
investment was heavy, was forced 
out of inland waters; and British 
consumer goods lost heavily to 
American. But Britain’s popularity, 
at a low ebb during’ the war, has 
waxed as America’s has waned. Her 
non-interference in Chinese affairs 
has made her more acceptable to 
Chinese liberals, and her position 
under any subsequent government is 
likely to benefit thereby. 


Cold Comfort 


To American ‘business in China, 
this more fortunate position of the 
British is cold comfort. American 
businessmen turn from reading the 
mimeographed sheets mailed by Com- 
munist and liberal groups ‘urging 
them to stay and offering to provide 
stable conditions to a consideration 
of their own Government’s attitude, 
and they find it hard to determine 
just what it is. The American Em- 
bassy chooses to stay in Nanking 
because the Nationalist delay in re- 
moving the seat of the Government 
has given it an excuse for refusing 
to go on the score of insufficient 
time to plan an evacuation. American 
officials also want to see how the new 
regime looks. Yet other political 
‘figures in the United States declare 
it is impossible to work with a coali- 
tion or Communist government in 
China, and Business ‘Week, to which 
American businessmen turn for guid- 
ance on their government’s policies, 
considers it unlikely that trade with 
a Communist China will be counten- 
anced, 


In China itself, State Department 
officials dicker with warlord groups 
which have detached themselves from 
the control of Chiang Kai-shek, in 
the hope of discovering some still 
eapable of wresting a compromise 
from the Communists, and seek for 
the middle-of-the-road parties frag- 
mented and broken by the very man 
behind whom America threw its sup- 
port. 
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But the British, with a less restric. 
tive government, can see opportuni- 
ties for trade under a new Chinese 
government—and perhaps less Ameri- 
can competition. They realize the 
needs of China, whether Communist 
or coalition, are great and that 
Russia cannot supply them. They 
know the demands of reconstruction 
are so great that, for 20 years or 
more, China will be eager to trade 
with any country open to her, and 
the British want to get in first. 


British ships therefore are sailing 
to Tientsin over the protests of the 
Shanghai shipping guilds, who are 


now reported organizing to provide 
some competition and a report that 
the British are tying up the Man- 
churian soya bean crop, probably 
false, is nonetheless worrying finan- 
cial circles, 


ES ad * 


Back To Normaley Dept. 


“Owing to a typographical error there 
appeared in......... yesterday morning’s 
paper the expression ‘It is quite obvious 
that progress is synonymous with change,’ 
This, of course, should have read, ‘It is 
quite obvious that progress is not 
synonymous with change’ ’—China Daily 
Tribune, January 11, 1948. 
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N spite of tremendous technical 
achievements and our new know- 
iedge of atomic energy, one of the 
ureatest problems of humanity is 
seldom diseussed in public and rarely 
iguched on by leading politicians 
inroughout the world. It is the 
utoblem of famine. As matters 
abind today, neither capitalism in 
its different forms nor socialism in 
its two main forms offers a direct 
salution, 


ft has frequently been said. but 
iever proved, that if China’s ad- 
iainistration were neither corrupt 
nor ineapabie, this country could feed 
its population without foreign aid 
und could even ship rice and flour 
la the world’s starvation centers. 
“ne fact is, however, that very 
seldom, if ever, could China do so, 
and it is the same with India and 
-arious other Asiatic, African and 
furopean countries. In fact, despite 
modern agricultural machinery and 
‘artilizers, the world still faces the 
same problem as it did 200 years 
BuO. 

As early as 1798, T. R. Malthus, 
an English clergyman and economist, 
stated his theory, now known as 
‘falthusianism, that the population 
increases faster than the food sup- 
nly and that the birth rate must. be 
limited to avoid overpopulation and 
«turvation. From time to time, 
people remembered Malthus. From 
lime to time. economists and politi- 
cians of different creeds showed the 
consequences of “the poor man’s only 
oteasure”’ and demanded not, as 
“aithus himself, temperance or even 
abstinence, but a full system of birth 
control, 


Population Boom 


countries. of course, did 
uot care. Hitler and Mussolini both 
sut premiums on bringing forth 
children. They granted special pay- 
‘ents to families with more than 
‘hree and particularly large’ rewards 
‘a mothers with more than five chil- 
dren. Nor did the population de- 
rrease after the war. France, where 
“he birth rate was small before the 
war, announced a birth surplus in 
1946 and in 1947. News from the 
iInited States indicated a “population 
anom” last year. In certain parts 
af Germany the birth rate in 1947 
vas as high as in 1938, namely 17.2 
-ompared with 17.6 at the time of 
che Nazis’ birth premiums. On the 
snole, Europe now has about 20,000,- 
130 more inhabitants than before the 
war, despite the loss of life brought 
on by the war. and its after-effects. 
tn Japan, the birth rate has doubled 
siice VE Day and the Indian con- 
nent is estimated to have 60,000,- 
400 more inhabitants at present than 
‘m 1930, 

To believe that the food supply can 
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rapid population increase is na. =. 
The worid today probably has .i- 
most 150,000,000 more inhabita: -s 
than in 1945 when the war encod 
and is seeing more starviution uo 
misery than ever before The . .- 
possibility of finding a wey out of 
the maze of diificulties in fs 
respect, may have been ore of 7 @ 
reasons prompting the resignation of 
Sir John Boyd Orr from “he pr. ‘- 
dency of the World Food Board us 
an indirect protest agains. the  - 
willingness of nearly all gove..- 
ments to recognize the preblem vd 
tu louk for a practical sol tion. 


Preached Temperance 


Getting hack to Malthus. howe-:r, 
there is validity in the argument of 
those who claim that with scie: 
developing ever new means to 1 
erease food production, the qu. 1- 
tities produced nowadays are ue 


bigger than around 18)0. ‘ae 
Malthus never doubted such pe. ‘i- 
bilities. He simply stated chat win 


mankind is permitted to bring fo iA 
children without limitation, the o- 
pulation would always increase fas vr 
than the food supply. In f.-i, 
Malthus could not have fcreseen <9 
rapid a population increare as : 4s 
been realized since his death, nor, vf 
course, could he, a clergyman liv ig 
in the 19th century favor any a. it- 
ficial birth control. Emph: tically 2 
rejected what he considered sir ul 
arts. He merely urged feople : at 
to bring forth more children trun 
they may be sure to find food <-¥, 
by earnestly preaching teriperan 

Throughout the past two centur -s, 
the idea of birth control hag bun 
fougnt by either the churches or ‘2 
states. While the former cons: if 
it w sin against the Lord’s rule, 1 
latter wanted cannon fodde, still ie 
cheapest war potential through at 
the world. But neither the differ ot 
churches nor the different states iol 
their governments have been able ‘to 
guarantee mankind that suffice 1 
food will be available. 

Unlike socialism, Malthusianisn: is 
not a problem of distribution but of 
production, and at the sanie tim. it 
certainly is a matter of conscier -. 
One certainly does not lixe to vl 
people that even in normal suj dy 
years, i.e. when harvests are at ti: ir 
best, millions of people die fi m 
malnutrition and starvation. FE ti- 
mates are that in such yea‘s of g 1d 
harvests no less than 20,000, 00 
peopie die beeause popu.ation —x- 
ceeds food supply. Those govern 13 
a nation, any nation of ecurse, © it- 
not perform miracles; they ca: ot 
feed the people without foodstu ts, 
put they can see to it that the «- 
pulation increase comes to an en. 

While Fascism considers birth « it~ 
troi a crime. while most churches :e- 
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‘A Plea For Malthus 


thinks it may be replaced by public 
welvare institutions, the views of so- 
cialists in this respeet differ widely. 
There are some who believe Marxism 
can soiv« the provlem because, as 
they see :t, it is not a matter of pro- 
duction «which is too small) but of 
distribution (which is not organized). 
There ave others who doubt that 
Maithus’ problem can be solved by 
Marxist practice. So far as this 
writer knows, Marx himself has not 
deait witn the Malthus problem, but 
his closest friend and collaborator, 
Engels, called Malthus’ idea the 
“oreatest economic immorality,” 
while on the contrary. another 
Marxist, Kautsky, claimed, “Mal- 
thusianism is not yet finished.” 
Recently, people who are neither 
Communists nor ‘Social Democrats 
were reported to have mapped out a 
Werld Population Control Plan which. 
they are said to ‘believe, will solve 
the whol: problem. Such optimism, 
however. is strange in a world where 
even far smaller disputes cannot be 
solved and where even bagatelles 
such as <mport restrictions and con- 
trols need long negotiations before 
accords are reached (or mostly not 
reached}. So long as the foundation 
of a world government remains a 
dream and so ‘ong as governments 
dare not recognize the old Malthus 
problem. the world has but two means 
to fight the consequences of over- 
population: By foreing more people 
ints the process of agricultural pro- 
duction and by introducing birth 
control, at least in industrialized 
areas, so that the ratio between the 
increase of population and the in- 
crease cf food supplies may be 
normalized to a certain extent. 


Vicious Circle 
Vhile nowadavs almost all econo- 
mists agree that industrialization can 
improve the standard of living in 
overpopuiated territories, it is a 
matter of fact that by industrializ- 
ing a certain area one diminishes. its 


agricultural production, Further- 
more, the quantity of foodstuffs 
available for the older industrial 


nations must decline when the new 
industrial countries need their own 
agricultural preducts for their own 
populations. It is true that the birth 
rate generally is smaller in industrial 
than in rural districts, It may also 
be true that the wealthier the po- 
pulation of an area, the smaller the 
birth rate. However, the more in- 
dustries that are developed and the 
more hands that are employed in in- 
dustrial production, the smaller the 
total fool supply—indeed, it seems a 
vicious circle. 

ft needs no explanation that even 
the greasest extent of destruction in 
a new war would not solve the Mal- 
thus problem. Were mankind mad 
enough to start such a war, the food 
roblem would / a rather than 
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diminish. Agricultural production 
would decline still further. Even 
atom bombs, murderous as they are, 
would not kill as many people as 
would be born during and shortly 
- after the war. Thus, destruction of 
human lives certainly is no remedy. 
In fact, even by forcing more hands 
into agricultural production, one can 
only solve part of the problem. The 
real solution, therefore, can be found 
only in’ birth control. 


Yet, one can hardly imagine that 
such control could be forced upon 
peoples who dislike the idea. There 
are peoples who are proud of pro- 
ducing large numbers of children 
without even so much as pondering 
about how to feed them; China, it 
seems, is one of such countries. 
Japan and.India are two more and 
Italy and Germany seem to ‘be occi- 
‘dental examples. The birth rate, of 
course, may be considered an indivi- 
dual or perhaps a national affair, 
not an international one. But it can 
no longer be of individual or national 
consequence when the world’s scarce 
food reserves must be shared with 
the nations with high birth rates. 
The food problem is growing rapidly 
and may soon endanger mankind as 
much as the atomic bomb. Stock- 
piling of foodstuffs, as planned at 
present, can help only temporarily, if 
at all. To increase the world’s agri- 
cultural output. too, cannot help, for 
_the uncontrolled population increase 
will be faster. Nor can solution of 
the distribution problem help so long 
as there is not enough to be distri- 
buted. The only way, therefore, 
seems to be to listen to Malthus’ 
teachings, but to reach his goal by 
modern means. 
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The Week’ 


DURING the weck ending January 

25, business, of course, was im- 
pressed by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s retirement, but any who 
might have expected that the Gimo’s 
decision would facilitate business 
affairs and force commodity pricés 
down were disillusioned. While com- 
modity prices showed further, 
though slight, increases, the ex- 
change market was rather steady 
and even the highest quotation 
throughout the week under review 
was below those quoted at the be- 
ginning of this month. 

On the other hand, with the 
Lunar New. Year approaching, retail 
prices of textiles and leather goods 
showed some declines and the de- 
mand by the public was described as 
comparatively satisfactory, “though 
far below last year”. 

One of the well known Chinese 
exporters of China produce was re- 
ported last week to have gone 
bankrupt. This firm, the Tung On 
Company, was engaged in Swatow 
trade and in exports to the United 
States. 

While no other bankruptcy of ‘im- 
portance became known, it is a fact 
that’ exporters in general were 
facing difficulties. The Certificate 
rate which had been around GY 200 
the. week before, came down to GY 


170, thus rendering legitimate ex- 
ports again difficult. The Certificate 
rate, on which exporters depend, 


thus was about 25 percent below the 
cpen (black) market rate. 

Speculation was reported to be 
strong on the real estate market, 
but while there were many inquiries, 
actual buying and selling seems very 
slow and prices are coming down 
still further. On the other hand, 
reports from Taiwan indicated that 
the demand for houses and land in- 
creased again and prices were higher 
than ever before. Japanese property 
on the island is now going to be 
sold at cheaper prices, it was re- 
ported. 

Getting back to local conditions, 
business was brisk on the cotton 
yarn market but very slow on the 
chemical markets where dealers were 
not interested in buying more than 
was necessary to cover the regular 
demand—and occasionally not even 
this. Among the reasons given by 
dealers for such reluctance was that 
such goods might be considered neces- 
sities and might be under special 
eontrol should political conditions 
change here. 

Dealers in ‘jewelry stated that due 
to “many offers being received from 
people going to leave China, prices 
were down. Many firms were re- 
fusing to consider buying offers. 

Meanwhile, Chinese shipping 
quarters last week were reported to 
have strongly protested the use of 
foreign vessels for transportation of 
coal from North China to Shanghai. 
Chinese shipping firms, they ex- 
plained, will -be quite able to handle 


s Business 


that business and there is no need 
to employ foreign bottoms. At the 
same -time, it was announced that 
Japanese coal had been shipped to 
China and that 9,000 tons had ar- 
rived in Tsingtao. 


News that the Stock Exchange 
would be reopened on February 2 
was greeted with scepticism. It was 
explained that while the Exchange 
may be reopened, it may be taken 
for granted that quotations’ will drop 
from the very start. In this respect, 
it was shcwn that during the week 
under review trading on the (black) 
share market was extremely erratic, 
with most shares gaining during the 
morning hours but declining in the 
afternoon when news from Nanking 
arrives. Such news has not been’ 
very encouraging of late—from the 
standpoint of shareholders—especial- 
ly now that it appears that to obtain 
the aid of liberal political groups in 
the coming peace negotiations will 
be no easy job. With all sides of 
the political picture being somewhat 
unclear, prokers are doubtful that 
in so uncertain an atmosphere the 
stock market will attract many 
buyers—though probably it will at- 
tract quite gq few sellers. 

News from other parts of China 
received during the week was in- 
complete, Interest, of course, was 
focussed on news from Tientsin and 
Peiping, but information was by no 
means satisfactory. The general im- 
pression was, however, that business 
was going on and that, contrary to 
what had been anticipated by some 
people, trading was rather brisk. 
So far, nothing has yet indicated 
that business is being hampered by 
too many restrictions. On the con- 
trary, local Chinese businessmen 
assert that when the: political situa- 
tion is clarified, trade with the north 
will be better than during the past 
few months, 


Hongkong firms, which a week ago 
were reported to have shipped cargo 
to North China ports, apparently 
have not yet announced anything 
with regard to their experiences in 
this respect. News from Hongkong 
merely stated that regular business 
transactions would be possible. It 
did not say much about the basis on 
which such trade was supposed to be 
developed. 

On the other hand, other Hong- 
kong reports stated that trade . be- 
tween the Colony and the mainland 
has almost come to a standstill. 
Trading with Hankow, too, is ex- 
tremely slow at present, according 
to one report, and at a_ standstill 
according to another. 

Trading with cities situated up 
the Yangtze also is very slow. 
Dealers here are afraid to purchase 


or to advance any amounts for 
future delivery, it was explained. 
Not only shipments from Yangtze 


ports ‘but also to Yangtze ports have 
declined drastically during January. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


G’mo Retires As KMT Talks Peace; 
Peiping Falls, Reds Near Yangtze 


N the face of the rapid Communist 

drive on the Nationalist capital, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek an- 
vounced his retirement from the 
presidency of the Chinese Republic 
and left Nanking on January 21. 
News of the Gimo’s departure was 
sensational, but not. unexpected. It 
aad been whispered for some time 
‘nat he was leaving either for the 
time being or for good. 

Ohiange said in his farewell mes- 
sage toe the Chinese people that he 
liad decided to “retire with the hope 


ihat the hostilities may be brought 
to an end and the people’s suffering 
ealieved,” 

Vice-President Li Tsung-jen au- 
tumatically became acting president, 
in accordance with Article 49 of the 
ithinese Constitution which provides 
rhat “in the event that the Pres- 
ident, for any reason, is unable to 
form nis functions, his duties 
and powers shall be exercised by the 
Viee-President.” 

Velitical observers attach great 
importance to the legal procedure 
and technicalities involved in 
Whiane’s departure. The general im- 
mression is that Chiang is down but 
aot yet completely out. The Unit- 
vf Press reported January 21 from 
Manking: “Chiang used the Chinese 
words yin tut to describe his de- 
parture from Nanking. This means 
temporary leave of absence. Chiang’s 
vatirement, therefore, would be tem- 
porary, not permanent, at this stage 
sind under the Chinese Constitution, 
it could not be classified as outright 
mesionation. It was understood that 
he ebhose temporary retirement in- 
vtond of permanent resignation be- 
: se he wished to leave the way 
cnen for his possible return to 
newer in case peace negotiations 
with the Communists should fail.” 

& * ok 


Preparations For Future 
AS part of the preparations for 
the future, Generalissimo Chiang 
ivnde an important series of re- 
‘hutles in local Nationalist armv 
commands covering practically the 
whole area south of the Yangtze 
River, Governor T. V. Soong of 
Xwangtung was replaced by General 
71 Yueh and his concurrent post 
rector of the Canton Pacifica- 
tion Bureau was taken up by Gen- 
yal Yu Han-mou, commander-in- 
‘nief of the Nationalist armies. 
Monernt Chen Cheng, governor of 
Taiwan, fulure Nationalist base of 
sverations, was named coneurrently 
son commander on the island. 
pacification command was 
Foochow, strategic gate- 


STE yt 
a Hew 
cated in 


General Chu 
vacancy as 


Shao-liany, wi 
director of the 


paciti a 


tion bureau at Chunekinge was fi! ed 
by General Chane Chun. Quaké 2d 
observers pointed cut thet all ne 
new commanders are known te %2 
Chiang’s trusted followers. 

In addition, the Nanking-She. x- 
hai garrison command. was eleva = 
into the Nanking-Shanelai Ar uay 
Headquarters, with General Tuug 
En-po in charge. 

In spite of current talk ak at 
peace, the Government is still fo-g- 
ing ahead with shipments of ¢ ld 
and silver holdings, industrial equ p- 
ment, war supplies, government: ir- 
sonnel and archives to Foock: ww, 
Canton and ‘Taiwan. Kespons le 
government leaders and offcial ne .s- 
papets make no secret of the ill 
determination of the Naticnalists ‘co 
tight the Reds seuth of the Yan: ze 
River if the Communists should e- 
fuse to come to terms. 

The Communists wer: rat: er 
suspicious of the motives beh «il 
Chiane’s retirement. They chat. od 
that Chiang had retiree at ‘he 
“prompting” of the United Ste °s 
Government. A Commun:st bre: 1- 
cast monitored by the .issccie -¢ 
Press said among other thin: s: 
“Chiang’s retirement and Ji Tse: 2- 
jen’s take over of the bogus preside cy 
is all at the prompting of the Av.2- 
rican Government, which suppor cd 
Li for vice-president with this wv cy 
purpose in mind. Libereted a:-a 
newspapers noted the prediction oy 
foreign news agencies at Nank -¢ 
that Chiang’s failure to announce is 
formal resignation is designed ‘o 
leave the way open for fis retoon 
later. The fact is also roted t. at 
Chiang placed notoriously reaction. -y 
warlords like Chen Chenz, Hsi cn 
Yueh, Chu Shao-liang, Yu Han-rm vu 


and Chang Cnun in the vari. 
scuther:a provinees before his ret: - 


ment, 
ae 


* * 

Li’s Belated Efforts 

CTING President Li Tsung- 
-*" was reported in the press to 
fully determined to do hi: best 
talk peace with the Communi: 
With the cooperation and backing 
the elder 
tang, he ordered a series 
ing reforms to * demonstrate 
“sincerity” for peace. 
measures are: (4) Abolition 
maltial law except in the fight. 
gone, (2) abolition of the 
criminal courts set up to deal w 
political and economie violations 


the so-called seditious alae to 


cessation of all activities ‘ 


vay to Taiwan, iprdved PYF Réleasé 2001769) 10 "CiA- ROPES 


statesmen of the Kuom 
vf swe: 


Amone th: <e 
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(4) abolition of the right to imprison 
without regard to the law, (5) lift- 
inte of all restrictions which banned 
newspapers an: magazines, (6) re- 
Iexse of all political priseners, (7) 
disbanding of all Communist suppres- 
sici headquarters and the establish- 
ment of military and political ad- 
ministrations, 

The Kuomintang Central Executive 


~ Cummittee on January 24 also re- 


steved Marshal Li Chi-sen’s member- 
ship in the party. It will be re- 
ealled that Li was expelled from the 
party as the result of his anti-Nan- 
king activities i. Hongkeng. Li is 
now in North China, conferring with 
Communist and other democratic 
leaders on the convocation of a new 
peiitical consultative conference for 
the eventual establishment of a coali- 
tiun government. General Li Tsung- 
jen also sent letters to Li Chi-sen 
an. other demecratic leaders in 
Nerth China, asking for their views 
on the current situation and inviting 
them te come to Nanking for con- 
oronces, 

General Li Tsung-jen alsc is re- 
perted in the press to have gent 
personal emissaries te different places 
to establish contact. It is under- 
stuod that Mr. Kan Chia-hou, poli- 
tical adviser tc the acting president, 
wi in Shanghai seeing Madame 
Sun Yat-sen and members of the 
Dy mocratic League. General Huarig 
Shao-hsiunge was sent to Hongkong 
on a simile mission. Mr, Huang 
Chi-sing and Mr. Liu Chung-hua, 
personal representatives of Li Tsung- 
jer and General Pai Chung-hsi, were 
in Peiping seeking to contact the 
Cemmunists through the mediation 
of General Fu Tso-yi. 

. five-man delegation has been ap- 
pointed by Narking to re-open talks 
with the Communists. The delega- 
jen represents all the major cliques 
inside the Kuomintang. Shao Li-tze, 
chief delegate, represents the inde- 
pendent left of center liberal 
greup. Chang Chih-chung is a leader 
cf the Whampao Clique dominating 
the Chinese army. Peng Chao-hsien 
belongs to the rightist CC Clique. 
Huang Shao-hsiung is’a member of 
the Kwangsi Clique headed by Li 
Tsong-jen and Pai Chung-hsi. Chung 
Tien-tsin is a leading member of 
the Sun Fo Clique. 


* * * 


Difficulties Ahead 

Wy EE INFORMED sources pointed 
out that cespite Li Tsung-jen’s 

desperate efforts to make peace with 

the Cammunists, there are © still 


sevious difficulties ahead. For one 
thing, the reforms ordered by Li 


have come too tate. The military 
situation has already taken a drama- 
tie tnrn and there is no stopping 
it. Besides, it still remains ta be 
seen how the reforms actualiy will 
be carried out in Nationalist China 
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Reuter reported January 22 from 
Nanking: “Observers, seeking an 
answer to the permanency of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s retire- 
ment were asking these questions: 


First, does Li Tsung-jen control the . 


gold and the other assets of the 
Central Bank which were transferred 
southward from Shanghai? Second, 
does General Chen Cheng, appointed 
by Chiang as both governor and 
garrison commander of the fortified 
island of Taiwan, recognize Li’s au- 
thority as acting President? If the 
answers to both these questions are 
negative Li might find himself mak- 
ing a settlement with the Com- 
munists on one hand without being 
able to deliver national assets, includ- 
ing the bank’s gold and rich Taiwan, 
to whatever authority is established.” 

General Tang En-po, Commander- 
in-chief of the Nanking-Shanghai 
Army Headquarters, told a press con- 
ference in Shanghai on January 24 
that there would be no release of 
political ‘ prisoners, .or lifting of 
martial law unless the Communists 
cease fire and a concrete peace agree- 
ment has been reached between the 
Government and the Communists. 


2k % * 


Peiping Falls 
NE week after the surrender of 
Tientsin, Peiping fell to the 
Communists on January 22 without 
a single shot being fired: After long 
weeks of hard bargaining, General 
Fu Tso-yi, Nationalist Commander- 
in-Chief for North China, and the 
Communists finally reached an 
agreement fora peaceful take-over. 
The cease-fire became effective at 10 
a.m. January 22 and the Nationalists 
started pulling out of the city. A 
joint Communist-Nationalist Office 
has been created to handle military 
and political affairs during the 
transition period. Public utilities are 
functioning smoothly and railway 
communication with Kalgan and 
Tientsin was restored within 24 
hours. The postal and_ telecom- 
munication services with the outside 
world also are functioning as usual. 
The localized peace concluded in 
Peiping is bound to have far reaching 
consequences, most observers agree. 
* First, the conclusion of regional peace 
has disastrously weakened Nanking’s 
bargaining power in future peace 
talks with the Chinese Communists. 
Tf more localized peace agreements of 
this kind are reached, it would in- 
evitably lead to a complete bankruptcy 
of Central authority, and Nanking 
would find it extremely difficult, if 
not utterly impossible, to speak in 
the name of Nationalist China as a 
whole, Second, Peiping’s peace 
agreement will doubtless set the 
pattern for localized peace elsewhere 
in China. -AP reported January 23 
from Peiping: . 
“Peiping might be the guinea pig 
for Nanking itself, Shanghai and 
other cities which might find them- 
selves in the same plight as Pei- 
ping was. In fact, the Peiping for- 
mula could easily become a national 
one. Political quarters believe that 
General Fu Tso-yi might arrange a 
local peace at Taiyuan and Tatung 
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have fallen to the Communists 
Teinan, September 24; Chinhsien, 


October 14; Chefoo, October 17; Changchun, October 19; Kaifeng, October 24; 


Mukden, October 30; Paoting, November 22; and Hseuchow, December 2. 


Maps 


have a hard time keeping up with ourrent developments, and to this one 


should be added: 
20; .and Peiping, January 22. 


Kalgan, December 23; Tientsin, January 15; Pengpu, January 


in Shansi and Kweisui, the capital 
of Suiyuan.” 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to read an AP story dated January 
23 from Peiping which disclosed that 
plans to extend peace to the remain- 
ing parts of North China are under 
way. General Tung Chi-wu, gov- 
ernor of Suiyuan, flew from Peiping 
to Kweisui January 23, carrying 
documents which presumably provide 
for a change-over there. 

* * 


* 
Drive On Nanking 
WHILE Nanking is still talking 

about peace, more than 100,000 
Communist troops of General Chen 
Yi’s armies are reported to be at- 
tacking Nationalist outposts a few 
miles north of the Yangtze River. 
According to press reports, Com- 
munist crossing of the river between 
Nanking and Chinkiang, 40 miles to 
the east, appeared imminent. 

Liuho, 15 miles due north of Nan- 
king, fell January 24 and Red troops 
are reported to be marching toward 
Puchen, main Nationalist outpost six 
miles north of Nanking. Towns re- 
ported to have fallen along the Na- 
tionalist outer defense screen of the 
Yangtze River are Taihing, Tai- 
hsien,; Yangchow, Lainan, Hofei, 
Chuhsien and Chaoshan. Between 
Icheng, Yangchow and Taihing, the 
Communists have reached the north 
bank of the Yangtze. 

Southwest of Nanking at Wuhu, 
well-known river crossing, General 
Liu Po-cheng’s armies are said to 
be moving south between Nanking 
and Hankow. It is further reported 
that heavy Communist troop move- 
ments have been spotted at several 


points in Honan more than 200 miles 
north of Hankow. The troops are 
supposed to belong to General Liu 
Po-cheng and General Chen Keng, 
probably moving down the Peiping- 
Hankow Railway towards the Wuhan 
cities. One foree of about 60,000 
men is said to be gathering at Loho, 
about 80 miles north of Chumatien. 
Another force, smaller in number, is 
said to be concentrating at Lushan, 
about 30 miles northwest of Loho. 
A third force of about 2,000 men has 
been discovered at Sintsai, 66 miles 
northwest of the Nationalist-held 
town of Sinyang. 

It is generally believed that by the 
time this issue of the Review reaches 
our readers, the battle for the 


> Yangtze River may have begun in 


force. 

From the military point of view, 
the defense of Nanking is weak. As 
the Nationalists have abandoned 
their strategic centers north of the 
Yangtze, the capital is now at the 
mercy of Red artillery. AP report- 
ed January 19 from Nanking: 

“Observers said Nanking may be- 
come another Tientsin—a prey to ar- 
tillery fire and encirclement. They 
watched the hasty defensé prepara- 
tions around the capital and found 
them exceedingly weak. General 
Tang En-po, charged with defending 
the capital, is willing to fight. But 
observers note he hag little left to 
fight with—even for a holding ac- 
tion. He is believed to have 150,- 
000 men to guard the Yangtze River 
line. The Reds can throw at him 
twice that many men, mostly 
veterans, fresh from wiping out some 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s best troops on 
the Hsuchow front.” 
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Perspective 
*"PHE Perspective Magazine of Jan- 
uary 25 discusses the highly in- 
levesting question as to whether 
Shanghai will become a battleground 
i! the Communists penetrate into 
the south bank of the Yangtze 
wtiver. Its answer to the question 
is in the negative. 

The magazine first studies the 
uossibility of the Red’s attempt to 
rross the river and comes to the 
conclusion that crossings most prob- 
ably will be made in the two pro- 
vinees of Kiangsu and Anhwei. 

“The battle for the Yangtze 
River is likely to take place in three 
sevions,” the article says. “The 
eastern section of the Government's 
defense line lies between Nantung 
apd Chinkiang in Kiangsu. The 
widdle section runs from Pukow in 
Kiangsu to Tatung in Anhwei. The 
vestern section covers Hsinyang and 
“Usiangyang, threatening Hankow 
and the Yangtze in west Hupeh. 

“A close study of the map will 
how that the Reds are most likely 
‘a attempt crossings along the east- 
orn and middle sections and at such 
viaces as Chingchiang, Kiangyin, 
«’ouan, Yangchung, Chinkiang, 
“ungtan in Kiangsu and somewhere 
nuar Wuhu in Anhwei.” 

Aecording to the analysis made by 
che magazine, the reasons why 
Shanghai will not become a_battle- 
4eld are four in number. 

The first is Communist strategy. 
“f# the Communists should succeed 
in crossing the Yangtze,” it points 
nut, “their next move, as indicated 
iy the strategy and tactics they ‘have 
aiopted so far, would be toturn the 
Afationalists’ flank instead of con- 
dueting a series of frontal attacks 
avainst the cities and stations along 
the Nanking - Shanghai Railway. 
“ho Communist troops under Gen- 
c-rnlt Chen Yi would cross the Yang- 
ize at one or two of the above-men- 
janed places to cut off the Nanking- 
Shanghai Railway and march along 
“he Soochow-Chiahsing line in order 
co eut off the Shanghai - Hangchow 
Railway. Or they might drive to- 
ward Chintan, Liyang and Kuyung 
and pour into Chekiang by way of 
‘he Nanking - Hangehow highway. 
rnauther Communist column, with 
ihe support of local Red irregulars 
at Laian, Chuhsien, Tingyuan and 
Chiashan, might cross the river in 
tnhwei and penetrate into south 
Anhwei, thus threatening the flank 
af Nanking in coordination with 
iieneral Chen Yi’s troops in the east. 
iteneral Liu Po-cheng’s units might 
ove toward Hsinyang and with the 
heip of Genera] Kung Chung-chow’s 
‘urees make a formidable drive on 
idankow.” 

The huge amount of foreign in- 
vestments in Shanghai, the magazine 
declares, is also a big deterrent to 
any fighting in Shanghai. “The bulk 
af foreign investment in China is 
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‘Chiza under the leadership of Gen- 


panic seized Nanking and Shangk. :. 


nationals were pret 
much worried. On December 7, t’ 
American community in Shang? 
formally asked Washington to me: 
known its plans for protecting * 


American 


lives and property of Amevican 3. : 
A little wl. ic 


tionals in Shanghai. 
afterwards, American marines w: 
sent to Shanghai 
Admiral Badger, commander-in-ch: 


of the US Fleet in the Westen Paci: «. 


made it quite clear that ir case 
need American marines weuld le 


in Shanghai to protect the lives a>: 
property of American naticnals, | | 


the marines would never take px 
in China’s civil war. 


ness in Shanghai as usual. 


“Neither the Kuomintang nor 7: 


Chinese Communists would have & 
need for destroying Shanghai. 


far as possible, both of them i ° 
ready to respect the lives and pr. 


perty of American nationals 
Shanghai.” 

The third reason, 
says, is that Shanghai’s indus: 
and commerce, is the very backhk 
of China’s national economy: “T 
headquarters of Chinese light 
dustries are located in Sharghai a 
only a small number of them i 


scattered in Tientsin, Hankow, Wu- | 


and Canton. Besides, Shanghai 
the nerve center of China’s cultu: 
education and banking. 
tle for Shanghai going to end in 
complete destruction of the city? 

is most unlikely. It is, of cour 
mighty easy to destroy this founc 
tion. But it would be a terrific ta 
to rebuild it. Both the Kuominta 
and the 
aware of this point. 


“At present, most of the Gover: 
alres. « 
Canton 4: : 
Those left behind in Shar - 
hai are, for the most part, privi: 


ment-owned industries have 
been transferred to 


Taiwan. 


enterprises. The reason why the 
enterprises have decided to rems 


where they are is because they de’ ' 


want to move out. Besides, it 
also difficult to do so. 


“There is no reason 


munists would have the heart to w 
cut these light industries of priv: 
capital, 
the public bitter.” 


Lastly, in view of the “act th. 
Shanghai since the founding of 1: 


from Tsingt» :. 


This impl: - 
that Americans hoped to do bt.: 


Communists are perfec” : 


the magaz! = 


Is the be:- 


eo me 


why t+ 
Kuomintang or the Chinese Cori 


Besides, this would me: 


Chinese Republic has iavaria® v 
emerged unscathed in spite 
serious disturbances and intern i 


warfare, it is generally felt that tr: 
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eral Pai Chung-hsi to force Gen- 
cralissimo Chiang Kai-shek out is 
told in the Chinn News of January 
25. 


The magazine explains that the 
feu between Generalissimo Chiang 
and the Kwangsi clique is a deep- 
rooted one. “The election of Gen- 
eral Li ‘T'sung-jen to the vice pre- 


sidency of the Chinese Republic 
aroused much bad feeling between 
the Kuomintang and the Kwangsi 
clique,” the article says. “General 


Pai Chung-hsi lost his portfolio as 
minister of national defense when 
Dr. Wong Wen-hao formed a new 
eabinet. He was given a minor job 
as handit-suppression commander-in- 
chief in ‘central China. At first, he 
refiised to take his new job. It 
was only after a series of con- 
ferences and much persuasion that 
he finally changed his mind and 
wert to Hankow. However, this re- 
mained an unpleasant incident all 
the same.” . 


The magazine continues: “Last 
December an important conference 
was held in Nanking under the au- 
spices of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. In spite of repeated invita- 
tions from the Generalissimo, Gen- 
erai Pai refusec to attend the con- 
ference in person on the plea of ill 
hea!th. Perspicacious observers at 
the time suspected that there must 
be something in the air. 


“In the latter half of December, 
it was widely rumored that General 
Pai Chung-hsi was planning to 
negstiate a loeal peace with the 
Chinese Communists. On New Year’s 
eve. the Honan Provincial Council 
fire | its first shot at the Central 
Government, thus bringing to light 
the game General Pai was playing. 
The Council in a circular telegram 
to the various zovernment agencies 
and civic bodies throughout the coun- 
try openly demanded Chiang Kai- 
shek’s resignation. The message was 
sharply worded and said Generalis- 
simo Chiang should be ashamed of 
himself because of the complete 
bankruptcy of the present regime in 
Nanking. 


“The message, although issued in 
the name of the Honan Provincial 
Council, had the advance knowledge 
and apparent approval of Governor 
Chang Chen. It was revealed that 
drafting of the message first began 


in the seeond week of December. 
It was ovassed by the Council in 
spite of stiff resistance by some 


pro-Nanking conservatives, 


“in order to push its movement, 
the Council sen: its chairman, Liu 
Chih-sho. to Hankow, Anking and 
Changsha to seek cooperation in the 
two provinces of Anhwei and Hunan. 
Response from Hunan and Anhwei 
was understood to be lukewarm....” 
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National Guardian 


new American weekly, Mational 
Guardian, which describes itself 
as “the progressive weekly,” carries 
an article by John T. McManus on the 
recent convention of the Congress of 

Industrial Organizations in its Dec- 
ember 6 issue. The article, which 
focusses its attention on the right- 
left split within the ‘CIO, says: 

“At the momentous CIO Conven- 
tion just concluded in Portland, Ore- 
gon, the long-progressive Congress of 
Industrial Organizations bowed at 
last to the pressure of industry, of 
the business-controlled press, and of 
intra-C1O factions long held in. check 
in national CIO affairs. 

“The CIO leadership: ; 

- “1, Ordered its 6,000,000 members 
into the camp of the cold war indus- 
trialists and politicians by unqualified 
endorsement of the Marshall Plan 
and the Truman Doctrine. 

“9, Prepared punishment amount- 
jing to death sentences—by raiding 
and charter lifting—for hitherto au- 
tonomous international unions which 
may resist. . ; 

“Increased membership per capita 
from five to eight cents—ostensibly 
for ‘organization’ but more accurately, 
as disclosed in other convention de- 
cisions, to carry on raiding and in- 


vasion of fields dominated by unions © 


likely to. oppose convention. decisions. 
“4. Brought to life a ‘paper’ re- 
solution of previous conventions ¢éall- 


ing for ‘industrial councils.’ This is 
the plan that John L. Lewis once 
dubbed ‘Phil, Murtay’s Encyclical,’ 


sinee it is based on ideas advanced 
in Pope Leo XIII’s.Rerum Novarum 
encyclical. 

“Least likely of all the convention 
actions to be brought into play im- 
mediately, the ‘industrial council’ 
decision accepts the fallacy once made 
plausible by Mussolini and ° Hitler 
that labor and management are ‘equal 
partners’ in production. (and) 
also accepts the disproved theory 
that government is ‘impartial’ in 
labor-management disputes. Effects 
a such a plan if put into force will 

@: 

“1, ‘Bargaining’ will be geared 
to what management can be induced 
to yield without the threat of 
strikes. 

“2. Labor, by joining the indus- 
try council plan, will be committed 
to aecept its decisions. Nobody need 
be guilty of ‘selling out.’ The plan 
itself is a -sell-out of labor’s only 
real weapons—membership’ strength 
and militancy. Rank-and-file mili- 
tants whe oppose acceptance will be 
denounced as communists, with pos- 
sible loss of jobs or prosecution, 

“Convention decisions were arrived 
at behind an official barrage of abuse 
and castigation of so-called’ ‘left’ 
unions, of which there are perhaps. a 
dozen among the CIO’s  30-odd 
affiliates, amounting in total mem- 


bership to about one-sixth of the 
C10’s 6,000,000 members. 

“Led by President Philip Murray 
himself, the attack was visited chiefly 
on the smallest and weakest of the 
12—notably Food, Tobacco and Agri- 
cultural Workers fighting for union 
conditions in the tough cannery, to- 
baceo plant, migratory worker and 
sharecropper areas; Office Workers, 
battling banks, insurance, ad agency, 
movie and radio opposition; and 
Public Workers, hampered by union- 
busting ‘loyalty’ purges and laws 
prohibiting strikes versus Govern- 
ment. . 

“Biggest of the-so-called left-wing 
groups are United Electrical Work- 
ers (UERMWA), Furriers, and 
West Coast Longshoremen (ILWU) 
led by stormy Harry Bridges. Saved 
by size and organizing strength from 
the main attack, these came under 
the lash in other ways, principally 
for supporting Henry Wallace and 
opposing the Marshall Plan. 

“The political action debate heard 
Abe Fineglass (Fur) cried down as 
a ‘dirty Jew’ for opposing the anti- 
Third Party resolution. 

“President Albert. Fitzgerald 
(UE), a vice-chairman of the Pro- 
pressive Party, declared himself ‘sick 
at the stomach’ over such tactics. 

“Bitzgerald was returned to office 
as a CIO vice-president, and offices 


of other ‘left? unions were returned 


to the national exccutive board; but 
all opposition leaders faced the de- 
mand that they cease opposition to 
‘CIO policy’ in union papers and in- 
stead bring the workers into line be- 
hind the actions of the 1948 conven- 
tion.” 

Certain of the unions dissented, 
the article reported, continuing: 

“Fyrom the Executive Board of the 


‘West Coast Longshoremen came this 


answer on December 1: ‘We cannot 
agree that itisan actof disloyalty to 
the CIO or to the nation to disagree. 
We believe and assert that any mem- 
ber of our wnion or any other union 
of the CIO has the right to be a 
Communist, Republican, Democrat, 
Progressive, Socialist, or to adhere 
to any other political persuasion that 
is without union-busting purpose,’ ” 

Another union, the United Elec- 
trical Workers, circularized its 
600,000 members explaining that its 
convention delegates had dissented 
on four convention actions, the ar- 
ticle said, adding: “Explaining its 
four dissents, UH News said its dele- 
gates opposed the convention foreign 
policy resolution as ‘an inconsistent 


document’ because of ‘an uncritical . 


aceeptance of the main points of a 
foreign policy which is, in the re- 
solution’s own words, under the in- 
fluence of bankers, monopolists and 
militarists, and a complete slurring 
ever the effects of present foreign 
policy upon the living standards and 
well-being of the people of the Unit- 
ed States.’ 


US Magazine Roundup 


“WE also could not agree that - 
‘political support: must be, limited, to 
candidates of the two major par- 
ties’; that the CIO executive board 
should have power to take over and 
administer member unions (‘a serious 
blow at the principle of union auto- 


nomy’); and that there was .any 


need for a per capita increase from 
five to eight cents. 

“What UE did not choose to voice ~ 
was the conviction of most underdog 
CIO. unions that the per capita in- 
crease to be exacted from them would 
be used directly against unions fore- 
ed to pay it, in raiding and ‘organiz- 
‘ing’ them out of existence or into 
other, more tractable unions in the 
CIO’s crusade for ‘prosperity’ under 
the Truman war program.” 

* J * a 


Collier’s 


N editorial in: the January 21, 

jssue of Collier‘s entitled, “China 
Is Hungry, Not Red,” raises the 
question of who will help feed China 
if the Communists take over. The 
article speculates on what might 
happen if Soviet Russia, through the 
Chinese Communists, should become 
the controlling influence in China. 

Collier’s says the US has lost China 
but goes on to ask: “What else be- 
sides face did we lose when the Com- 
munists defeated President Chiang’s 
so-called armies? 

“We lent and gave money and com- 
moditics to China and the Chinese. 
American military successes caused 
the Japanese to withdraw from 
China. On the recent record, then, 
the success of the Chinese Commun- 
ists against President Chiang Kai- 
shek’s tréops could save money for 
the American taxpayer. 

“This, however, is a narrow and 
limited view.. Communist success in 
China, if long continued, -could be 
very costly to American interests. 
Whatever we save from not spending 
in China we might have to pay out 
many times over to defend our in- 
terests elsewhere.” 

Among the important questions 
which still remain to be clarified, 
Collier‘s lists the following: 

Will the Chinese Communists fol- 
low a Chinese policy or one subser- 
vient to Moscow? 

Can the Communists 
ganize and govern China? 

The magazine voices the possibil- 


really  or- 


ity that the US might “have to deal 


in the future with three separate 
Chinas rather than with one so-called 
republic or empire.” : 

But it says a unified China under 
Soviet Communist control “could be 
a very surly and menacing neighbor 
for Korea, Japan and_ everything 
Asiatic that lies to the south,” -and 
concludes: “We shall unquestion- 
ably have to reconsider. our Japan- 
ese policy in the light of the Com- 
munist successes in China.” 
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W hat Chinese Papers as | 


{ ) @NERALISSIMO Chiang Kai- 

shek’s “retirement” was gener- 
aliy interpreted as a substantial con- 
ivioution toward making direct peace 
iaiks possible between the Kuomin- 
‘une and the Chinese Communists. 
*saspects for the foreign relations 
sf the United States also were dis-~ 
cussed in the Chinese press last 


wrek, 


ithiang’s Retirement 
THE Ta Kung Pao welcomed 
Chiang Kai-shek’s retirement from 
Nanking Government and ex- 
oressed the hope that his stepdown 
would lead to the immediate reopen- 
ins of peace negotiations between 
Manking and Yenan, thus bringing 
i‘hina’s civil war to an early end. 
The pdper said that in view of the 
‘act. that the Generalissimo had al- 
veady expressed in his New Year’s 
messave his readiness to get out if 
neace could be secured, his retire- 
ment should occasion no surprise. 


“Now that President Chiang has 
iuken conerete action to demonstrate 
“is desire for achieving peace,” the 
editorial said, “it is up to the Gov- 
pemen and the Communist Party 

+ open peace negotiations without 
antag. A Communist broadcast rais- 
al objections to the request of the 


Haueutive Yuan for a bilateral and, 


uneonditional cease-fire and suggest- 
wl that peace negotiations start be- 
Tors any cease-fire. 


“Tatest reports from the capital 
tuted that the Government had de- 
“ied to send a delegation to fly to 
Yonun to talk peace with the Com- 
sianists. This decision seems to in- 
ate that the Government did not 
uly stick to its original plan for 
couse-tire. If that is the case, peace 


“ha people do not want any more 
fivhting, This is the argument used 
ay both the Government. and the 
tsmmunists in seeking peace. It 
hoped that peace talks will not 
dclayed or marred simply be- 
cnuse of difficulties involved in the 
syestion of procedure. The sooner 
nuece talks are started, the hetter 
ohanee they will have of success. 


“hree vears of bloody fighting 
jieo VJ Day has been too much for 
.42 people. The people want peace 

Peaee negotiations should 
start at onee. There should be no 
‘auvther delay. There may be a long 
soue before peace is eventually 
achieved, or the time required may 
he very short. Generalissimo 
Chinng’s retirement is most likely to 
veoduce a far-reaching effect on the 
{igvernment. It is hoped that the 
iaivernment leaders and army com- 
nanders thraughout the country will 
<eep calm and stick to their posts 
ty work for peace,’ 


novotiations should start right away. - 


US-Soviet Relations 

"THE Shun Pao discussed US 
Soviet relations and conclude: 

with the hope that both  countrie. 

will do their best to improve thes: 

relations, thereby strengthenin, 

world peace as a whole. 


“During the election campaign,’ 
the paper said, “President Truma: 
promised the electorate that durin: 
the next four years he woulc devot: 
his efforts to obtain the understand 
ing of Soviet leaders so that worl: 
peace would be secured. Now tha: 
he is going to begin his new term, o: 
office, it is incumbent on him -o exer" 
efforts along this direction in orde: 
to live up to his words and not t 
cause disappointment to the elec 
torate. The general trend seems t 
indicate that the United States Gov 
ernment will make an effort to brea! 
the present US-Soviet deadlock, Th: 
recent resignation of Secretary o° 
State Marshall, and the appointmen: 
of Dean Acheson as his suecessor 
may be eensidered the prelude to ¢ 
new turn in US foreign policy. 


“A review of US Soviet policy ir 
the past two years, however, lead: 
ene to admit that the Amerizan au 
thorities have failed to carry ow 
measures in the field of foreign rela 
tions that meet fully with world ar: 
roval. To be fair, Trumanism an: 
the Marshall Plan, viewed fron 
America’s standpoint of anti-Com 
munism and anti-Soviet Union, mus: 
be considered strong measurvs. Bu 
viewed from the standpoint of worl 
peace as a whole, the possible reper 
cussions of such a policy are worth. 
of careful consideration. Moreover. 
the State Department, in the actua! 
execution of the policy, has ofter 
committed itself to delays and hesita- 
tions, and has not been able to carr:, 
it out drastically and promptly ir. 
order to achieve the fullest results 
Besides, due to the neglect of th 
principle of the indivisibility cf th 
world, the application of the police; 
has been limited to certain’ cegions 
and has resulted in priority treat- 
ment being given Europe. Accord. 
ingly, though there have been som: 
uchievements in Europe, the neglec’ 
uf Asia has caused the policy to los: 
its real significance. Thus, unles« 
the United States is prepared <o carr: 
out her firm policy regardless of an: 
consequences, she must reconside: 
her relations with Soviet Russia. 

“Generally speaking, US-Sovie' 
ccoperation is the prerequisite t: 
world peace. All the peoples of th: 
world are locking forward to the da: 
when the two countries will bury 
their differences. Since recent de 
velepments in international relation: 


have indicated a great possibility oi 
improving the relations between th- 


two world powers, it is to be hopec 


that they will seize this oppertunit: 


and take concrete steps n_ thi: 
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US Foreign Policy 
THE Kuomintang mouthpiece, 
Chuny Yang Jih Pao, anelyzed 
the trends of Urited States foreign 
policy and argued that if the keynote 
of US policy is peace as stated by 
President Trumar, the United States 
must pay more attention to peace in 
the Far East. 

“As a matters of fact,” the paper 
said. “on the question of the future 
foreign policy of the United States, 
President Truman in his message to 
Congress on January 5 has already 
made it crystal clear that the basic 
principle underlying this policy is 
peace. The current change of the 
secretary of state indicated that 
Truman is going to supervise per- 
sonally the implementation of his 
foreign policy and make a final 
effort toward peace. 

“If we are, to consider the coid 
war between the United States and 
Soviet Russia as the focal point in 
the international situation in 1948, 
then for the current year, the focal 
point will be peace. Should world 
peace unfortunately fail this year, 
the world would be nearer to World 
War III and the suffering of the peo- 
ples of the world would be beyond 
imagination. 

“In the intensified cold war he- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union, Marshall has reaped 
important results in Europe. But 
in Asia, it cannot be denied that the 
democracies have suffered reverses. 
The drastic change in the situation 
on Continental Asia during last year 
must. be considered a great defeat for 
the United States in her cold war 
against the Soviet Union, After the 
whole of Manchuria has tumbled be- 
hind the Tron Curtain, South Korea 
has become exposed to the pressure 
exerted by the joint Communist ar- 
mies in Manchuria and North Korea 
and is now in grave danger. If 
South Kerea is not preserved, the 
coast lines of Japan and the Ryukyus 
will be exposed to serious threat. 
The change in the situation in the 
West Pacific indieates that Asia has 
been deprived of the guarantee of 
security. If the 1,100,000,000 people 
of Asia lose their security, there will 
be no doubt that peace for Europe 
will also become a dream. . . 


“Peace is the common aspiration 
of the peoples of the world. At a 
moment when the threat of a third 
world waz is imminent, the Amer- 
ican electorate have re-elected Tru- 
man as President. and we believe he 
will devote his efforts to avert war, 
We express the hope that amidst 
the present uncertainties of the world 
situation today, the peace policy of 
President Truman will be carried out 
smoothly. And in order to prevent 
a third world war, we further ex- 
press the hope that the US will give 
primery attention to the peace and 
4° East.” 
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National Guardian 


new American weekly, Mational 
Guardian, which describes itself 
as “the progressive weekly,” carrics 
an article by John T. McManus on the 
recent convention of the Congress of 

Industrial Organizations in its Dec- 
ember 6 issue. The article, which 
focusses its attention on the right- 
left split within the CIO, says: 

“At the momentous CIO Conven- 
tion just coneluded in Portland, Ore- 
gon, the long-progressive Congress of 
Industrial Organizations bowed at 
last to the pressure of industry, of 
the business-controlled press, and of 
intra-CIO factions long held in check 
in national CIO affairs. 

“Thé CIO leadership: 

. “1, Ordered its 6,000,000 members 
into the camp of the cold war indus- 
trialists and politicians by unqualified 
endorsement of the Marshall Plan 
and the Truman Doctrine. 

“9, Prepared punishment amount- 
ing to death sentences—by raiding 
and charter lifting—for hitherto au- 
tonomous international unions which 
may resist. , ; 

“Increased membership per capita 
from five to eight cents—ostensibly 
for ‘organization’ but more accurately, 
as disclosed in other convention de- 
cisions, to carry on raiding and in- 
vasion of fields dominated by unions 
likely to oppose convention. decisions. 

“4° Brought to life a ‘paper’ re- 
solution of previous conventions ¢tall- 
ing for ‘industrial councils.’ This is 
the plan that John L. Lewis once 
dubbed ‘Phil. Murtay’s Tncyelical,’ 
since it is based on ideas advanced 
in Pope Leo XIII’s.Rerum Novarum 
encyclical. : 

“Least likely of all the convention 
actions to be brought into play im- 
mediately, the ‘industrial council’ 
decision accepts the fallacy once made 
plausible by Mussolini and ° Hitler 
that labor and management are ‘equal 
partners’ in production. (and) 
also accepts the disproved theory 
that government is ‘impartial’ in 
ldbor-management disputes. Effects 
e such a plan if put into force will 
et 

“1, ‘Bargaining’ wilf be geared 
to what management can be induced 
to yield without the threat of 
strikes. 

“9. Labor, by joining the indus- 
_ try council plan, will be committed 

to accept its decisions. Nobody need 
be guilty of ‘selling out.” The plan 
itself is a -sell-out of labor’s only 
real weapons—membership~ strength 
and militancy. Rank-and-file mili- 
tants who oppose acceptance will be 
denounced as communists, with pos- 
sible loss of jobs or prosecution. 

“Convention decisions were arrived 
at behind an official barrage of abuse 
and ecastigation of so-called: ‘eft’ 
unions, of which there are perhaps a 
dozen among the CIO’s  30-odd 
affiliates, ay in total _mem- 

p 


bership to about one-sixth of the 
CIO’s 6,000,000 members. 

“Led by President Philip Murray 
himsclf, the attack was visited chiefly 
on the smallest and weakest of the 
12—notably Food, Tobacco and Agri- 
cultural Workers fighting for union 
conditions in the tough eannery, to- 
baceo plant, migratory worker and 
sharecropper areas; Office Workers, 
battling banks, insurance, ad agency, 
movie and radio opposition; and 
Public Workers, hampered by union- 
busting ‘loyalty’ purges and laws 
prohibiting strikes versus Govern- 
ment. : 

“Biggest of the-so-called left-wing 
groups are United Electrical Work- 
ers. (UERMWA), Furriers, and 
West Coast Longshoremen (ILWU) 
led by stormy Harry Bridges. Saved 
by size and organizing strength from 
the main attack, these came under 
the lash in other ways, principally 
for supporting Henry Wallace and 
opposing the Marshall Plan. 

“The political action debate heard 
Abe Fineglass (Fur) cried down as 
a ‘dirty Jew’ for opposing the anti- 
Third Party resolution. 

“President Albert Fitzgerald 
(UE), a vice-chairman of the Pro- 
pressive Party, declared himself ‘sick 
at the stomach’ over such tactics. 

“Fitzgerald was returned to office 


-as a CIO vice-president, and offices 
of other ‘left? unions were returned’ 


to the national executive board; but 
all opposition leaders faced the de- 
mand that they cease opposition to 
‘CIO policy’ in union papers and in- 
stead bring the workers into line be- 
hind the actions of the 1948 conven- 
tion.” 

Certain of the unions dissented, 
the article reported, continuing: 
_ “Brom the Executive Board of the 
West Coast Longshoremen came this 
answer on December 1: ‘We cannot 
agree that it isan act of disloyalty to 
the CIO or to the nation to disagree. 
We believe and assert that any mem- 
ber of our union or any other union 
af the CIO has the right to be a 
Communist, Republican, Democrat, 
Progressive, Socialist, or to adhere 
to any other political persuasion that 
is without union-busting purpose.’ ” 

Another union, the United Elec- 
trical Workers, circularized its 
600,000 members explaining that its 
convention delegates had dissented 
on four eonvention actions, the ar- 
ticle said, adding: “Explaining its 
four dissents, UF’ News said its dele- 
gates opposed the convention foreign 
policy resolution as ‘an inconsistent 


document’ because of ‘an uncritical - 


acceptance of the main points of a 
foreign policy which is, in the re- 
solution’s own words, under the in- 
fluence of bankers, monopolists and 
militarists, and a complete slurring 
over the effects of present foreign 
policy upon the living standards and 
well-being of the people of the Unit- 
ed States.’ 


“UE also could not agree that . 
‘political support must be, limited to 
candidates of the two major par- 
ties’; that the CIO executive board 
should have power to take over and 
administer member unions (‘a serious 
blow at the principle of ‘union auto- 
nomy’); and that there was .any 
need for a per capita inerease from 
five to eight cents. 

“What UE did not choose to voice ~ 
was the conviction of most underdog 
C1O.unions that the per capita in- 
crease to be exacted from them would 
be used directly against unions fore- 
ed to pay it, in raiding and ‘organiz- 
ing’ them out of existence oF into 
other, more tractable unions in the 
CIO’s crusade for ‘prosperity’ under 
the Truman war program.” 

* < ae * 


Collier’s 

N editorial in’ the January 21, 

issue of Collier‘s entitled, “China 
Is Hungry, Not Red,” raises the 
question of who will help feed China 
if the Communists take over. The 
article speculates on what might 
happen if Soviet Russia, through the 
Chinese Communists, should become 
the controlling influence in. China. 

Collier’s says the US has lost China 
but goes on to ask: “What else be- 
sides face did we lose when the Com- 
munists defeated President Chiang’s 
so-called armies? 

“We lent and gave moncy and com- 
modities to China and the Chinese. 
American military successes caused 
the Japanese to withdraw from 
China. On the recent record, then, 
the success of the Chinese Commun- 
ists against President Chiang Kai- 
shek’s tréops could save money for 
the American taxpayer. 

“This, however, is a narrow and 
limited view. Communist success in 
China, if long continued, .could be 
very costly to American interests. 
Whatever we save from not spending 
in China we might have to pay out 
many times over to defend our in- 
terests elsewhere.” 

Among the important questions 
which still remain to be clarified, 
Collier's lists the following: 

Will the Chinese Communists fol- 
low a Chinese policy or one subser- 
vient to Moscow? 

Can the Communists 
ganize and govern China? 

The magazine voices the possibil- 


really or- 


ity that the US might “have to deal 


in the future with three separate 
Chinas rather than with one so-called 
republic or empire.” i 

But it says a wnified China under 
Soviet Communist control “could be 
a very surly and menacing neighbor 
for Korea, Japan and everything 
Asiatic that lies to the south,” and 
concludes: “We shall unquestion- 
ably have to reconsider our Japan- 
ese policy in the light of the Com- 
munist successes in China.” 
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What Chinese Papers ‘Say 


{5 ENERALISSIMO Chiang Kai- 

shek’s “retirement” was gener- 
y Interpreted as a substantial con- 
:vibution toward making direct peace 
tills possible between the Kuomin- 
tang and the Chinese Communists. 
Prospects for the foreign relations 
of the United States also were dis- 
eussed in the Chinese press last 
wuek, 


Uhiang’s Retirement 


"PAE Tia Kung Pao welcomed 
' Chiang Kai-shek’s retirement from 
the Nanking Government and ex- 
stressed the hope that his stepdown 
‘ould lead to the immediate reopen- 
iag of peace negotiations between 
Nanking and ‘Yenan, thus bringing 
hina’s civil war to an early end. 
The paper said that in view of the 
fact that the Generalissimo had al- 
raady expressed in his New Year’s 
message his readiness to get out if 
xwuce could be secured, his retire- 
ment should oceasion no surprise. 
“Now that President Chiang has 
taken concrete action to demonstrate 
his desire for achieving peace,” the 
editorial said, “it Is up toe the Gov- 
swmment and the Communist Party 
i open peace negotiations without 
ining, A Communist broadcast rais- 
a objections tc the request of the 
txceutive Yuan for a bilateral and 
ineonditional eease-fire and suggrest- 
«i that peace negotiations start be- 
Sure any cease-fire. 


“atest reports from the capital 
tated that the Government had de- 
ded to send g delegation to fly to 
Yoamin to talk peace with the Com- 
unisis. This decision seems to in- 
te that the Government did not 
stick to its original plan for 
a-fire, If that is the case, peace 


erotiations should start right away. - 


‘he people do nut want any more 
jing. This ts the argument used 
th the Government. and the 
mmunists in seeking peace. It 
npoped that peace talks will not 
delayed or marred simply be- 
e of diificulties involved in the 
‘yuestion of procedure. The sooner 
uce talks are started, the better 
ince they will have of suecess. 
sone 


hree years of bloody fighting 
iace Vio Day ae been too much for 
Loe people. The people want peace 

: Peace negotiations should 
“tart at onee. There should be no 
surtner delay. There may he a long 


ligne before peace is eventually 
avhieved, or the time required may 
: very short. Generalissimo 


“nlang’s retirement is most likely to 
sruduce a far-reaching effect on the 
teovernment. It is hoped that the 
tiavernment leaders and army com- 
mranders throughout the country will 
kaep ealm and sticks to their posts 
work for peace,’ 


EN 
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US-Soviet Relations 

THE Shun Pao discussed US. 
Soviet relations and conclude! 

with the hope that both  countric 

will do their best to improve thes 

relations, thereby strenthenin:: 

world peace as a whole. 


“During the election caripaign., 
the paper said. “President Trume: 
promised the electorate that durin. 
the next four years he would devot: 
nis effarts to obtain the undarstanc 
ing of Soviet leaders so that worl: 
peace would be secured. Now tha 
he is going to begin his new term o: 
cffice, it is incumbent on him to exer 
efforts along this direction in orde: 
iv live up to his words and not t: 
cause disappointment to the elec 
torate. The general trend s2ems t. 
indicate that the United States Gov 
ernment will make an effort to brea! 
the present US-Soviet deadlock. Th: 
recent resignation of Secretary o! 
State Marshall, and the appointmen: 
ef Dean Acheson as his suecesgor 
may be considered the prelude to « 
new turn in US foreign policy. 


“A review of US Soviet policy ir 
the past two years, howeve:, lead: 
cne to admit that the Ameri:an au 
thorities have failed to ca:ry ow 
measures in the field of foreizn rele 
tions that meet fully with world ap 
proval. To be fair, Trumanism ani 
the Marshall Plan, viewec  fror: 
America’s standpoint of anti-Com. 
munism and anti-Soviet Unioa, mus" 
be considered strong measures. Bu: 
viewed from the standpoint of work 
peace as a whole, the possible reper 
eussions of such a policy are worth» 
of careful consideration. Moreover. 
the State Department, in the actua! 
execution of the poliey, has ofter: 
committed itself to delays and hesita- 
tions, and has not been able t> carry 
it out drastically and promptly ix: 
order to achieve the fullest results. 
Besides, due to the neglect of the 
principle of the indivisibility cf the 
werld, the application of the policy 
has been limited to certain’ regions 
and has resulted in priority treat 
ment being given Europe. .ccord- 
ingly, though there have been som: 
achievements in Europe, the neglect 
of Asia has caused the policy to lose 
its real significance. Thus, unless 
{he United States is prepared to carry 
out her firm poliey regardless of am 
consequences, she must  reconside: 
her relations with Soviet Russia. 

“Generally speaking, US-Soviet 
ecoperation is the prerequisite to 
world peace. All the peoples of the 
world are looking forward to the dav 
when the two countries will bury 
their differences. Since recent de- 
velopments in international relations 
have indicated a great possibility of 
improvine the relations between the 
two world powers, it is to be hoped 
that they will seize this oppo-tunity 
so ne concrete steps in this 
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US Foreign Policy 
HE Kuomintang mouthpiece, 
Chuny Yang Jih Pao, analyzed 
the trends of United States foreign 
policy and arguec that if the keynote 
of US policy is peace as stated by 
President Truman, the United States 
rust pay more attention to peace in 
the Far East. 

“As a matterscf fact,” the paper 
said. “on the question of the future 
foreign policy of the United States, 
President Truman in his message to 
Congress on January 5 has already 
made it erystal clear that the basic 
principle underlying this policy is 
peace. The current change of the 
secretary of state indicated that 
Truman is going to supervise per- 
sonally the implementation. of his 
foreign policy and make a final 
effort toward peace. 

“If we are, to consider the coid 
war between the United States and 
Soviet Russia as the focal point in 
the international situation in 1948, 
then for the current year, the focal 
point will be peace. Should world 
peace unfortunately fail this year, 
the world would be nearer, to World 
War III and the suffering of the peo- 
ples of the world would be beyond 
imagination. 

“Tn the intensified cold war hbe- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union, Marshall has reaped 
important results in Europe. But 
in Asia, it cannot be denied that the 
democracies have suffered reverses. 
The drastic change in the situation 
on Continental Asia during last year 
must be considered a great defeat for 
the United States in her cold war 
against the Soviet Union. After the 
whole of Manchuria has tumbled be- 
hind the fron Curtain, South Korea 
has became exposed to the pressure 
exerted by the jeint Communist ar- 
mies in Manchuria and North Korea 
and is now in grave danger. If 
South Korea is not preserved, the 
coast lines of Japan and the Ryukyus 
will be exposed to serious threat. 
The change in the situation in the 
West Pacifie indicates that Asia has 
been deprived “of the guarantee of 
security. If the 1,100,000,000 people 
of Asia lose their security, there will 
be no doubt that peace for Eurape 
will also become a dream... 


“Peace is the common aspiration 
of the peonles of the world. At a 
moment when the threat of a third 
world war is imminent, the Amer- 
ican electorate have re-elected Tru- 
man as President, and we believe he 
will devote his efforts to avert war. 
We express the hope that. amidst 
the present uncertainties of the world 
situation today, the peace policy of 
President Truman will he carried out 
smoothly. And in order to prevent 
a third world war, we further ex- 
press the hope that the US will give 
primary attention to the peace and 
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What US Papers Say 


PRESIDENT Chiang’s retirement 

dominated editorial comment on 
China in the US press. Most papers 
termed it a “tragedy” but felt it was 
inevitable under the changing cir- 


cumstances. 
* x 


q He 
Tragedy Of Chiang 
[HE New York Herald Tribune, 

in an editorial titled, “The 
Tragedy. of Chiang,” said: “Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek departed 
from Nanking as a defeated man 
but his name will be written large 
in Chinese history. His triumphs in 
the 20 years that ended with the 
surrender of the Japanese were more 
spectacular than those of any other 
man in Asia in his generation. If 
he had retired at the end of the war 
with Japan, through which he re- 
sisted aggression of foes bearing 
superior arms with such remarkable 
tenacity, there would have been an 
aura of glory about him that would 
have endured indefinitely. 
“Throughout his life he was essen- 
tially a patriot and a Nationalist. 
His virtues were those of men who 
had been notable emperors or superb 
military commanders in ancient 
China. His faults were closcly al- 
lied to his virtues. His basic fault 
was that he was not’ a modern man. 
He failed to understand some aspects 
of the development of the country 
where he held leadership, and the 
tragedy of his final defeat was a 
result of this failure. His achieve- 
ments, might have been even more ex- 
traordinary than they actually were 


if he had lived a thousand or two’ 


thousand years ago. While he repre- 
sented the very spirit of the Chinese 
people during a portion of his career 
—partly, because he had virtues that 
were valued in ancient China—he 
eventually met disaster because a 
new spirit had arisen that he did not 
understand and could not repre- 
sent. . . 

“After the Sino-Japanese war, the 
Generalissimo was determined to 
wipe out the Communists, who were 
creating a new division of his coun- 
try through their control of a party 
army and their refusal to recognize 
the authority of Nanking. The Gen- 
eralissimo used military means, as he 
had against the warlords, and he 
expected similar results. Unfortun- 
ately, however, his government had 
done little to meet the demands of 
the people of China for a better life. 
To most Chinese, weary of war and 
tired of being hungry and of wearing 
rags, the National Government scem- 
ed to offer little except more fighting 
and high rents, high taxes and high 
interest rates. The Communists, at 
a minimum, offered promises. From 
the point of view of an American, 
many of these promises were mis- 
leading, if not completely false, but 
in comparison to the poor perform- 
ance of the National Government, 
with its inefficiency and its corrup- 


tion in provincial and local adminis- 


_tration, the promises were attractive 


to a Chinese peasant. 

“Few of the people of China under- 
stood that Communism was a move- 
ment with headquarters in Moscow 
and very few responded with any en- 
thusiasm to the Generalissimo’s Na- 
tionalist and patriotic appeal. Many 
regarded the Communist movement 
as merely an uprising of distressed 
peasants. Since the Communist-led 
uprising came at a time when there 
was a new spirit abroad in Asia, a 
spirit that demanded more attention 
for the welfare of the ordinary man, 
the Reds were able to conceal their 
true intentions.” 

The Christian Science Monitor, also 
commenting on “The Tragedy of 
General Chiang,” said there was a 
time when Chiang Kai-shek seemed 
synonymous with China and that for 
a brief, heroic period even his 
enemies, including the Chinese Com- 
munists, were reconciled to his lead- 
ership when China confronted the 
Japanese invader. The — editorial 
continued: 

“For the degree of unity he’ was 
able to bring to that mighty but 
divided land, for the superb stub- 
bornness of his refusal to bow be- 
fore overwhelming Japanese force, 
for his rigid devotion to China’s des- 
tiny as he understood it, he will hold 
an honored place in the history 
books. 

“But history has moved forward, 
while the Generalissimo has stood 
still, Old divisions have renewed 
and multiplied themselves, in his own 
camp as well as between him and 
his Communist opponents. His un- 
yielding omphasis on Confucian au- 
thority has grown as popular sup- 
port of his shaken regime has waned. 
Finally, the division between him and 
the people’s will has become com- 
plete.” 

* ® * 


New Phase 


Washington Star editorial titled, 
“™ “New Phase in China,” said: 
“With Chiang’s great prestigc and 
unifying influence thus eliminated, 
one of the big questions is whether 
the Nationalists will be able to hold 
together under Li and negotiate a 
peace that will not reduce China to 
the status of a Soviet puppet. An- 
other big question is whether the 
Chinese Communists, assuming that 
they come to dominate the entire 
country, will eventually develop a 
maverick temper like that of Tito’s 
Communists in Yugoslavia or whe- 
ther—with a veto power as one of 
the Big Five in the United Nations 
—they will slavishly serve the Krem- 
lin. 

“As for the question of American 
aid—whether it could have done any 
good if it had been larger or whether 
it would have been wasted—specula- 
tion seems pretty much beside the 


« the terms on which 


1 

point now. The point is that 
Chiang’s departure—though it may 
conceivably prove to be temporary— 
seems to mark the beginning of a 
profoundly significant new phase in 
the long history of tortured China. 
And that suggests, in turn, that the 
United States, having in mind its 
position in the world balance of 
power, must do some deep and sobcr 
thinking about the grave implications 
of a Communist-dominated Asia.” 

The New York Times said: 
“Though there were at first contra- 
dictions and uncertainties in the 
news that came from China, it seems 
probable now that Chiang Kai-shek 
has surrendered power to direct the 
destinies of his hard-pressed govern- 
ment not only in the crisis imme- 
diately confronting it but also in 
the longer trials that lie ahead. 
Theoretically, he has left Nanking 
only ‘to sweep the tombs of hig an- 
cestors’ in his native town of Feng- 
hua. But in view of the latest offi- 
cial statement of his retirement this 
has all the earmarks of a journey 
from which there is ro present pro- 
spect of a return to . power.” 

* * * 


Peace Terms 


OMMENTING on Mao Tze- 

tung’s peace conditions, the 
Washington Star in an editorial en- 
titled, “Chinese Red ‘Peace’ Terms” 
said: “While perhaps not unexpect- 
ed, the Communist answer to Chiang 
Kai-shek’s recent peace feeler effec- 
tively dissipates any hope that 
China’s civil war gan be terminated 
on a campromise basis. 

“No Iess a personage than Mao 
Tze-tung, supreme leader of the 
Chinese Communist party, is the au- 
thor of an ecight-point statement on 
‘negotiations’ 
can take place. Collectively, they 
amount te a demand for wuncondi- 
tional surrender of the Kuomin- 
tang National Government and its 
replacement by virtually complete 
Communist domination over China. 
Stigmatizing Chiang’s proposals as 
‘sheer hypocricy,’ and boasting of 
Red ability to inflict a few more 
heavy military blows which will cause 
the National Government to ‘crumble 
into dust and extinction,’ Mao goes 
on to specify the terms on which 
fighting can stop. 

“For the Western world, the most 
significant part of Mao’s ultimatum 
is his: bitterly hostile attitude toward 
the Western Powers, in general, and 
the United States, in particular. 
Holding the Kuomintang guilty of . 
‘traitorous’ foreign policies, Mao 
stigmatizes as a ‘wholesale betrayal 
of national rights’ such acts as. the 
acceptance of American aid in all 
its phases. He therefore demands 
‘Abrogation of Treaties of National 
Betrayal,’ making it clear that this 
refers especially to all agreements 
made with the United States,” 


A 
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The Review’s English Lesson —LXVIII 


rte onetime ARRAN 


a week, we shail vary our usual form of lesson which 

attempts to explain certain phrases used in the columns 
af taigs magazine. Many readers have expressed satisfaction 
th the basic idea, but have asked not only that the terms 
explained, but also that this should be done in the same 
cn which the terms appear. We have explained that 
nical difficulties of having both text and explanation in 
“ume issue are imsuperable; so we must compromise. 
time, we’ll try to cover the first editorial appearing in 
week’s issue, “US ‘l'o Build Dikes,” picking out what 
sone to be the most difficult expressions. 


The Hunan Government, which . . . is not 
ihe most efficient organization imaginable: 
“Most efficient” is, of course, a superlative; the 
st efficient organization accomplishes its duties 
with no loss whatever, either of manpower, money, 
time or materials. But when the writer slipped 
« “not” in front, he implied that it was a pretty 
ono organization indeed—without exactly saying 
«, ‘The “negation of a superlative” is often used 

this way, to give more force to a statement 
; utherwise might sound banal. For example, 
ead of saying, on coming out of a movie, ‘“That 
+a bad picture,” one might say (and probably 
with good cause), “That wasn’t the best picture 
ive ever seen.” 


Foredoomed to failure: ‘“Foredoomed”: de- 
stined. The phrase gains color through allitera- 
ition, the two initial “f” sounds. For a good, solid 
dase of alliteration, the reader is referred to the 
“nglish poet Swinburne, who used the device 
“aymetimes to ridiculous lengths. 


Received but scanty publicity: “But” is 
‘sen used, as here, instead of “only.” The word 
anty” means slight, little, sparse. “To the 


reigner, it appears that Shanghailanders wear 
veanty clothing in summer.” 


Squeeze fat profits: ‘“Squeefe” is of course 
che time-honored euphemism (pleasant way of 
zying, or referring to, something unpleasant) 
oting the time-honored custom of extorting a 
fit from every transaction, whether permis- 
“ible or not. “Fat” is commonly used as here 
ti mean big, huge, tremendous profits. 


A much-touted earthen wall: The phrase 
““much-touted” is often used, but in a sense some- 
what different from the original meanings of the 
ward “tout”, which came from an Anglo-Saxon 
word meaning to peep, to look. Later, it came 
mean to spy, or to canvass for customers, etc. 
As used here, it means “much praised’, or “much 
cuivertised.” 


While casting about: The verb “cast” has 
many meanings, perhaps the commonest of which 
ix to fling, or throw. As used here, it means 
“tq astimate, compute, look for’—an obsolete 
meaning, aside from its use in this particular 
“nrase, which is often used. 


Usually pious . .. officials: “Pious” here is 


family, race, -te—here, to principles of honest 
government. it is evident from the context of 
this phrase ti at the word is used in the ironic 
sense, since te officials referred to are said to 
“snecial:ze in helping | a price) foreign. . 
Missions spen«. money. 


Foo! proc’: More commonly written ag one 
word; i: mears that some instrument, machine, 
plan, etc., is s) simple, well-built, or well-designed 
as not t) be misused or damaged, even by a fool. 


Had a erick at: Had a try at (accomplish- 
ing something: had an opportunity to carry out 
some task. 


Bureaucrzts hageled: ‘Bureaucrats’ are 
government citicials who use rigid, formal mea- 
sures, o7 who, through laziness or unimaginative- 
ness, use only routine procedures in administra- 
tion. “To hu-sgle’ is to argue cr wrangle, es- 
pecially to make difficulties in bargaining. This 
phrase ‘s a god example of a suitable choice of 
words: shat i-. good diction. ‘Bureaucrats” is a 
derogatory way of referring to government 
officials: “hay sled’ connotes dishonesty, brawl- 
ing, sharp practices. Both terms therefore go 
weil to:rether and the.phrase is much more 
effective than “bureaucrats argued”, for example, 
Since “erguec might refer to a serious dispute 
between high minded persons. 


Clamped ‘own on: T'o restrict summarily; 
to stop with free. “Clamped” might refer to the 
lid of a pot, s:.egesting that it is firmly fixed into 
place tc cover up something disavreeable. 


__ Frantic dumping of stocks: “Frantic” means 
wildly excited. frenzied; to “dump” stocks is to 
throw goods «nto the market in great quantities, 


(Flour) «ound up in the hands of Changsha 
newspapers: “To wind up in (or at)” means 
finally to arr: e; the phrase connotes a long and 
devious path—often a dishonest one. “The 
Governor of 3. after having collaborated with the 
Japanese, op-ned an illegal foreign-exchange 
racket ia Shar shai; it is said that he finally wound 
up in a beaut.ful house in Taiwan.” 

A “good press”: Favorable publicity in the 
newspapers. “It is said that the current peace 
efforts of the Government are receiving a good 
press.” (From the beginning of the next editor- 
ial, “Read Fr m Democracy.) 


This or that country: “This or that’? means 
one or anothe:; any of several. 


All too rarely do we hear: “All too rarely” 
is extremely «arely; such an adverbial phrase is 
not very common. It is followed, as here, by 
ee ae ae we es rar “do we”. “ANI too often 


ed intite el atifil or loyal do 
eg ints are sqnse. meaning dutiful or loyal toa C12. ebPs3-004154002600050001-6 
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LETTERS 
From The People 


Comments from readere on current topics 
are cordially invited: their opinions, how- 
ever, do not necessarily represent the viewé 
of The China Weekly Review. 


Change Of Mind 


To The Editor: 

It would be very surprising to me if 
the rumors of peace talks materialize. 
The other day the Generalissimo said that 
if the Communists wished, he would be 
very glad to negotiate with the CP 
again, But the leading spokesman of 
the Communists, Mao Tse-tung, had al- 


ready put forth eight conditions as a 


basis for any peace talks. 

On the same day that Mao’s terms 
were published, the governors of several 
provinces made a statement saying that 
to accept the eight points would ke no 
different from surrendering to the Com- 
munists. The Kuomintang is faced with 
the crisis of military defeat, economic 
panic and social unrest. 


Ironically’ enough, the President made ~ 


his statement at the most criti¢al mo- 
ment. Why is it that only a half a 
month before he insisted on carrying on 
the bandit suppression campaign? How 
did he change his mind so quickly? The 
only answer is that he no. longer has 
the power to maintain his own throne. 

However, there is a chance that he 
will be able to keep himself in power, 
and retain his prestige by accepting the 
eight terms which in general the people 
support. But before negotiations take 
place, neither the KMT' nor the CP will 
lay down their weapons. 

We are wholeheartedly for the success 
of the negotiations in order that we may 
establish a coalition government and 
build a democratic nation. 

; Y. 8S. L. 


Tung-liang, Szechuen 
January 21, 1949 


Peace Terms 


To The Editor: 

A streak of light broke through the 
dismal clouds when President Chiang 
made his New Year’s Day message In 
which peace overtures were made. The 
CP kept silent until Mao Tse-tung on 
January 15 stated his willingness to talk 
peace with Chiang on the basis of eight 
conditions, Although it is still pre- 
mature to predict whether the terms of 
both parties can be niediated successfully, 
we believe that the long-awaited peace 
will come eventually. : 

It seems intolerable to the KMT for 
the CP to insist upon the punishment of 
war criminals since most of the high- 
ranking officials in the government are 
included in this category. President 
Chiang has shown his repentance by say- 
ing that he will willingly step down if 
peace cannot be obtained. We hope that 
the CP will not insist on- sticking it out 
to the last. 

A new democratic coalition’ government 
must make its appearance as soon as the 
civil war is ended. The old government 
must be discontinued and a new con- 
stitution adopted to meet the demands. 
Moreover, it will be necessary for the 
new government to carry out drastic re- 
forms in various fields, Mao’s conditions 
with regard to land reform, reorganiza- 
tion of troops under government control, 
eradication of- bureaucratic capitalists 
and cancellation of unequal treaties seem 
to be well received by the people, 
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Most important and contentious, prob- 
ably, is the last eondition—that the re- 
actionaries of the KMT shall be exciuded- 
from the new polit:cal council which will 
be the basis for the new coalition gov- 
ernment. It is our view that these war- 
lords and plutocrats of the KMT who 
have done so much evil to the country 
should no longer exist, and that progres- 
sive members of the KMT should be given 
the chance to join the future government. 
The real problem is on what ratio should 
the «different factions and non-party 
people be represented in the above-men- 
tioned council. Obviously the CP 
would like to have an overwhelming 
majority, while the KMT is unlikely to 
acquiese in such a plan. 

We urge both parties to put the wel- 
fare of the nation and of its ordinary 
citizens first, before any interest of 
party. In this way all obstacles will be 
smoothed over. 

May God bless beth Chiang and Mao 
and help them bring about a quick and 
honorable peace. 

1) 0, CHANG, 
Chaneshu, Kiangsu 
January 1&. 1949 


Peace Mongers 


To The Editor: 

The gentlemen erving for peace these 
days are of various types, each type with 
different ideas. 

In ihe first categury is Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. His New Year’s Day 
announcement for peace perhaps sur- 
prised some foreigners who do not under. 
stand the inside story of China pelitics. 
As a matter of faet, Chiang, the great 
hero of “Bandit Suppression” for 20 
years, has never compromised witn the 
Uommunists; therefore, no sincere peace 
afforts in regard to the civil war wili 
be made by him. In fact, his announce- 
ment calling for peace with the vic- 
torious Communists was only a beautiful 
lie to delude the Chinese people and the 
world at large. He knows that his de- 
feated forces can not resist the People’s 
Liberation Army at the present time and 
he wants a temporary peace as a 
breather in order to try to get further 
American support for his armed forces. 
When everything is ready to continue 
fighting, his idea i3 to re-instate the 
notorious “Bandit Stuporession” opera- 
tion. 

The next group crying for peace are 
the henchmen of Chiang. These include 
such people as General Chang  Chih- 
chung, whom ignorant foreigners praise 
as the democratic generai; Shao Li-tze, 
the so-called “peace-loving old man;” and 
General Chang Chun. former premier of 
China. These gentlemen talk about 
peace. But do they really want peace? 
What Kind of peace do they want? If 
one really knows modern Chinese poli- 
tical history, he will not overlook or 
forget the relationship between all of 
the above-named gentlemen and_ the 
Generalissimo. These men are the closest 
watchdogs of Chiang Kai-shek. But they 
have always been very cunning—whether 
through their own will or the Generalis- 
simo’s-—-and have always pretended to be 
willing to compromise with the Com- 
munists. Actually, their views on peace 
are identical with those of the Generalis- 
simo. They are simoly the “good-looking 
face” tools of Chiang Kai-shek. - 

The third group which preaches the 
gospel of peace at the present time con- 
sists of the followers of the CC Clique. 
This may surprise you. But facts are 
often stranger than fiction. These gentle- 
men not only preached peace, but actually 
contacted, urged, and instigated various 
institutions, social associations, and city 
councils te support the Generalissimo’s 
New Year’s Day announcement calling for 
a bogus peace with the Communist Party. 
They believed that the Communists must 
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accept Chiang’s proposal to open peace 
negotiations. That would mean that the 
Communists would have to hold on to 
the present Nanking Government and 
surrender to the Generalissimo. 

The fourth group seeking peace at the 
moment are the so-called democratic ele- 
ments in the Nanking Government. These 
gentlemen have come to realize that 
Chiang’s shaky Government is no longer 
a paradise for them, that it will collapse 
in the not distant future, and that their 
days of long-enjoyed officialdom are near- 
ly at an end. If the KMT Government 
of Nanking can compromise with the 
Communist Party before the Reds reach 
the capital, it may be—so they think— 
that they will hold on to their positions 
under the newly established coalition gov- 
ernment, ' 

The fifth group seeking peace through 
appeals both to Chiang and Mao Tse- 
tung are the members. of the various 
minority political parties. and some non- 
party intelligentsia who are interested in 
politics but who have not succeeded in 
securing any positions in the present 
Nanking Government. These gentlemen 
want peace in order to replace Chiang’s 
almost one-party rule with a coalition 
government in which they may be able 
to play some role. 

The sixth group is made up of the 
well-to-do upper class Chinese who, 
though they fear “hard times” if the 
Communists conquer China, realize that 
the KMT forces can fight no longer; 
therefore, they appeal to both sides for 
a_truce in order to stop the Red Army’s 
progress, They have asked the Gen- 
eralissimo to make a compromise with 
the Communists. Their wish is to change 
the face of the Nanking Government but 
to maintain its core—the same out- 
moded feudalistic system in which they 
can exert their influence, In this way 
they believe that they can rescue their 
enormous property-holdings and economic 
positions which they recognize are now 
threatened by the Communist advances. 

The others crying for peace are either 
the tools or blind followers of the gentle- 
men described in the above six cate- 
gories. Of course the average war-weary 
Chinese lao pai hsing hates civil war; 
these common people want a true peace. 
But we must realize that if peace comes 
through the hands of the above-described 
gentlemen, it will be no true peace. The 
future of China under such circumstances 
will only sink into miserable confusion 
and continued civil war. 

I belong to no political party. I ama 
peace-lover, But I must remind my 
countrymen to beware of peace-mongers, 
January 22, 1949 
Shanghai T. P, W. 


Stop War Now | 


To The Editor: 

The peace movement has become wide- 
spread since Chiang Kai-shek’s New 
Year statement. Every Chinese feels 
happy over the prospect of the govern- 
ment’s negotiating peace with the Com- 
munists, 

At present all the papers and 
magazines are discussing the problem of 
peace, a thing they did not dare do a 
few days ago. However, half a month 
has passed but there is still no peace 
and the fighting goes on. We the peo- 
ple doubt whether our government real- 
Ty wants peace. It is not correct to 
destroy several famous old cities and kill 
millions of people on the eve of peace. 

The war can be fought no longer! 
Peace must come without delay! If the 
government is for the people and keeps 
its promises, it must stop its ill-advised 
acts and make peace with Communists 
soon. The people cannot wait any 
longer! , 


Wuhu, Anhwei 0... 
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Fishery Graduates 
Ya The Editor: 

After VJ Day the Government sent a 
number of demobilized soldiers to the 
Fishery Institution of the Central Train- 
ing Corps and, after a period of train- 
luz, graduates were placed in various 
organizations by the government except 
for our group, 78 persons, who were 
wsigned to the China Merchant’s Steam 
Navigation Corporation, But the 
UMSNC refused to take us on in spite 
' the intercession of General Chen Ta- 
ching of the Shanghai-Woosune Garrison 
Uommand, After numerous conferences 
uelween General Chen, our representa- 
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tives and representatives of the CMSN: 
who at first refused even to -alk wi: 
our own representatives, we still ha: 
not been successfully placed. 


Our own representatives went 
Nanking in Decémber to find out wheth« 
our placement: orders had actully bee~ 
changed as the CMSNC charged an! 
found this to be untrue. In fact th: 
National Defense Ministry gave Genera. 
Chen a mandate ordering the ‘CMSN: 
to employ us immediately. Though w- 
took our baggage to their offices—sinc 
our own barracks had been turned ove: 
to the gendarmerie—the CMSNC paid tr: 
attention to us. The next day throug 
the kindness of General Chen we wer 
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alloved to return to our own barracks, 
and given 48 catties of rice each and 
60 GY, 

At the present time we have no jobs, 
no food, and no money. We cannot go 
on this way much longer. We are ob- 
edient soldiers whe fought at the front 
during the Japanese war. When, after 
VJ Day, the Government asked us to 
take part in procuction work for the 
country, we agreed and came to Shang- 
hai to be trained. After our graduation 
last October we were told to report for 
work at the CMSNC and to put what 
we had learned int practice. We have 
done nothirg wrong. 

The CMSNC is a Government-owned 
navigation corporation and we were sent 
to this company by the Government. It 
is nai reasonable for them to refuse us. 
And, since the CMSNC now possesses 
more ships and property than during the 
war, :f each ship or wharf were placed 
under one cr two versons, it would not 
be dificult for them to employ all of us. 

We believe in our Government and 
hope that this problem will be gettid 
at once, 

7s Graduates of Fishery 
Institution cf Central Training Corps 
assigned tec CMSNG 
Shanghai 
January 25 


Castle le Ale 


To the Editor: 

I believe that if the vovernment truly 
wants peace and wishes to save the peo- 
ple from the danger of complete destruc- 
tion, the following conerete steps should 
be taken in order to win the confidence 
nf the Communists es well as the peo- 
ple: 

1) Restore freedom of expression 
provided in the constitution and give the 
periodicals which have been suspended 
the rizht te resume publication, 

2) Release the se-called political pri- 
soners who were arrested on the charzes 
of communist activities without any re- 
liable evidence. 

3) Deal strictly with those burean- 
cratic capitalists wh» have made China 
what it is today. The measures the LOV- 
ernment has taken fcr the privileged few 
without regard for the people as a whole 
constitute one reason for the people’s 
disgust with the present state of affairs. 

4) ease the censorship of mail. 

Both parties should stop trying to 
gain complete domination and each 
should try to be damocratic. Only in 
this way can peace really be had. 

If what is mentioned above cannot he 
brought into effect then peace is noth. 
ing but a casile in the air. 

ind, KLANG 


1949 


Chu-Chow, Hunan 
January 4, 1949 


To The Editur: ; 

Like the New York City dailies, I 
doubt that Chiang Kai-shek's retirement 
is an honest and final move. Another 
vorty of mine ig the substance of Na- 
tional Defense Secratary Forrestual’s 
booklet, Civil Defense for National 
Security, which, if followed, would even. 
tually lead America ta the adoption of 
a neo-tvpe of Hitlerian dictatorship and 
totalitarianism. [I fez>, too, that those 
die-hard imper‘alist pewers like England, 
France and Holland will take undue ad- 


vantage of American aid to furthe= 
their respective colonial policies and 
practices. For example, there is the pro. 


posal of Rene Pleven (former Minister 
of Finance in France:, that the US set 
up a Marshall Plan for Asia, which would 
include Freneh [Indo-China and other 
suropear colonies in Asia, 

it is interesting to note that the Bri- 
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: 


hai recently published an article in 
which it, placed the blame for the pro- 
longation of the Chinese civil war. on 
the Communists. Professor Liang Su 
Ming, one of the founders of the De- 
mocratic League, wrote an article, “Who 
Was Responsible for the Civil War?” 
(Ta Kung Pao, Chungking edition, Jan- 
uary 22, 1949) in which he proved statis- 
tically that the Communists were not 
to be blamed for the civil war. 

England, with its policy of “divide 
and rule,” and America, with its devil- 
stricken men like the missionary-im- 
perialist Judd, shame-faced, pseado- 
diplomat Bullitt, and merciless mis- 
sionary-born amatcur-capitalist journa- 
list, Henry Luce and company, may in- 
tend “to build up a powerful opposition 
(in China) to fight the new government 
and bore from within” (Outlook Weekly, 
January 1, 1949). Then my hopes for 
world peace would again turn to the 
common sense of the common people of 
the world—to that common sense which 
brought about the Labor Victory in the 
British. elections of 1945, and the US 
Presidential election of 1948. As the 
Chinese saying goes, “One of the thousand 
worries of the fool must be compensat- 
ed.” Thus, I hope none of mine will 
come true, 

CHINESE JOHN THE BAPTIST 

Chengtu : 
January 24, 1949 


Wants Friend 


To the Editor: 

JI graduated from Chiao Tung Univer- 
sity last summer and am an engineering 
apprentice now. Despite eight years of 
suffering in free China during the war 
and participating in student movements 
during college life I still feel that if 
an engineer does not Know a little about 
social science his technical skill and 
scientific knowledge is of little use. 
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Therefore, after office hours, I try to 
squeeze in some time to study more dil- 
igently, So a copy of your magazine is 
part of my required reading each week. 

Today, English is the most widely used 
language in the world and the key to 
science, both natural and sociological, 
As the result of being a technical student 


- most of my school time has been spent 


in mathematics. I can hardly make use 
of the key. 

Therefore I wish to have a foreign 
friend to help me.master English and 
I would do something for him in_ the 
way of intellectual exchange. I don’t 
mind his. nationality, age or whether he 
is a Shanghailander or from abroad. I 
do think he should respect and sym- 
pathize with China, for this is 4 funda- 
mental basis for friendship. I can be 
reached in care of the Hydro. Depart- 


ment, Fifth Floor, Cystoms House, 
Shanghai. 

PAUL HU 
Shanghai 


January 20, 1949 


Bright Prospects 


To The Editor: 

It is an undeniable fact that since the 
New Year speech of Chiang Kai-shek 
the door to peace has been wide open 
and the gloomy prospects for China now 
face a ray of light. Furthermore, the 
retirement of Chiang on January 21 is 
no less than an unconditional concession 
or even surrender by the KMT to the 
CP. This also accounts for the real 
sincerity of our government toward 
peace taiks. 

Since Li Tsung-jen assumed the duties 
of President Chiang, a string of good 


_news has now appeared in the news- 


papers. <A five-man peace delegation 
headed by Shao Li-tze has been formed. 
Inner cabinet minister Chang Chih-chung 
and Shao left for Shanghai to ask for 
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the general opinion of the democratic 
elements, Mr. Kan Chieh-hou was order- 
ed to visit Chang Lan, leader of the 
Democratic League and Lo Lung-chi, 
minister of the propaganda department 
of the League. Chang Hsuch-liang and 
Yang Hu-cheng, heroes. of the Sian in- 
cident are to be released. Even Chen 
Kuo-fu and Chen Li-fu of the CC clique 
have resigned their posts. 

Still more hopeful has been the an- 
nouncement of sweeping reforms made 
bv ,Li Tsung-jen. The restoration of 
freedom of the press, the release of poli- 
tical prisoners, release of the captured 
students and the cessation of ac- 
tivities of the special agencies should all 
be most welcome. 

HSU SHIH CHEN 
National Honan University, Soochow 
January 29, 1949 


Refugee Students’ Life 


“To The Editor: 


When the refugee students came 
south as a result of Communist ad- 
vances, they did so because they hoped 
for stable conditions in which they 
would be able to study; they did not 
come out of fear of the Communists. 
As a matter of fact, contrary to expecta- 
tions, conditions have gone from bad to 
worse in Nationalist China and the lot 
of the refugee students is very hard. 

Food for the refugee students has de- 
teriorated so much and there is so little 
of it that many of these studehts have 
become ill and have lost’ weight; many 
have fever, dysentery, tuberculosis and 
other symptoms of an unhealthy life. 
Owing to the collapse of the GY, the 
rice allowance given to refugee students 
is inadequate; often students make up 
lists containing padded names to the 
extent of a third or a half of the total 
list in order to get enough rice to cat. 

Though the students have received 
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some help from the Government anil 
some from the YMCA, they came away 
‘rom their homes without enough cloth- 
ug. Hach of the students of National 
ifonan United Middle School hoth at Chu 
sung and Shih Tan Wan was given a 
watm uniform to wear by the zovern- 
ment—some students even got four or 
five suits, for they registered several 
fumes in different places. But college 
ugd provincial middle sehool students xe- 
seived nothing in the way of clothing 
se that most of them are suffering trom 
chilblains. They sleep on straw, some- 
fumes on the wet ground, 

Vnese refugee students have no tables 
aud chairs in their classrooms, Taeir 
\wachers are very often absent, The 
students are allowed to travel fre2 on 
ine Nanking-Shanghai railway so that 
most of the cities along this line have 
jven visited. 

When these refugee students travel, 
ciey usually do not have one cent in 
imeir pockets; they sell their few books 
we clothes as they go along in order 
“44 iive, Sometimes when customers are 
sacking, a group of students flock around 
‘ata student anxious to sell his posses- 
sions acting as though they were 
vuslomers in order to attract bona fide 
Wiistoumers, 

With the arrival of Chinese New Year 
add the celebrations many students think 
longingly of their own homes. Some 
Kave gone back to the liberated areas, 
but most of them remain because they 
io not have the money to make their 
way back, 

When the students heard the news that 
the Generalissimo had retired to Feng- 
hwa and that the Civil War would 
be over soon, they sang songs, laughed 
until they cried, and for the first time 
ware joyful. 

M.L.V. 
Soochow 
Junuary 30, 1949 


(™ . 
Ouggestions 
To The Editor: 

i am not sure that your Review is the 
oust Hinglish language magazine in China, 
vut I must say that I have been a loyal 
awd persistent reader for a period of 
as long as five years. For this reason 
i would like to make a few suggestions 
coyarding the contents of the Review: 

“23 Your Review is a complex 
magazine containing political, military, 
aconomic, financial, and social news. I 
feet that “The Week’s Business” page 
is rather short. Although you have an- 
ather proficient economie paper called 
nina Heonomist. I think that the ex- 
manding of this page would be appre- 
siated by your common readers, 

(2) Would you consider a resurrec- 
tion and enlargement of the “Who’s Who 
in China” to “Who's Who in the 
World 27 
_ #3) Regarding the question of price, 
1 am convineed that if you were to use 
4 eheaper quality of newsprint the price 
af the “Special Copy” will be consider- 
ably cheaper and would thus enable 
aver readers to buy the Review even 


while commodity prices advance so 
quickly. 

JAMES W. ROUS 
Shanghai 


Gecember 30, 1948 


(Phe editors gave considerable thought 
‘a the question of whether or nat to 
sapand the “business” section of the 
AMVIEW before starting an economic 
supplement (The CHINA HCONOMIST) 
” sepuwrate form. It was decided that 
uithough there was a definite need for 
ure economic news in the English lan- 
yuuge, the demand was centered largely 
1% Shanghai and a few other major 
vities, such as Canton and Hankow. 
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in the countryside than in the bis 
cities, with some 60 percent scattere: 
about the Chinese hinterland. The 
clusion of a heavy economie su plemen: 
in each igsue of the REVIEW for th: 
benefit of readers in three or four maje: 
cities was felt ta be a heavier burde- 
financially than the magazine cout: 
stand. It wae therefore decided to brin, 
out the supplement in separate form an 
let those interested subscribe to the Bug: 
plement, with or without the REVIEVs 
as they wished. 

The question of what to do aout the 
REVIEW'S Who's Who feature has bee» 
a constant one. Whenever we run it 
biography in a few successive igmues, we 
receive numerous complaints from read- 
ers who feel that it is a waste cf space. 
However, whenever this feature ig lef* 
out for a few weeks, numerous letter: 
asking for ita inclusion are rececved. ii 
is hoped that shortly, with the arriva! 
of an entirely new set of officcale anc 
prominent personages upon the politica: 
scene, thia feature will again becom: 
generally popular. At the present time, 
it would be beyond the ability. of th: 
staf to expand this feature to includ: 
personalities in countries other thar: 
China, 

The queation of price is, ag car easily 
be imagined, the one most constently t& 
our minds. We certainly subscribe te 
the theory that everything possible 
should be done to reduce the price of 
the magazine for the perhaps fev thou- 
sand readers who are excluded by the 
REVIEW'S high cost. The idea cf using 
locally-made or “native newsprint has 
been considered upon several occasions. 
Perhaps in the future it will be possible 
to print a number of copies on ‘cheap™ 
paper for students and other hard-ug 
readers. This ia not possible now be- 
cause little if any local newsprint is 
heing manufactured since most Shanghai 
paper factories have closed. Also, dur- 
ing these rather irrational days, im- 
ported foreign newsprint is frequently 
cheaper than nutive-made paper. Pre- 
sumably, when the Civil War ie finally 
settled and fighting stope and economic 
conditions return to a more normal pat- 
tern, this matter may be reconsicered.— 
Editor), 


Clothes For Sale 


To The Editor: 

A “clothes for sale” movement is now 
taking place in National Honan Univer- 
sity. Every day after breakfast s:udentg 
carry bags containing the ragged cloth- 
ing, books and other possessions that 
they brought from Kaifeng and walk to 
the market place where the hawkers are 
gathered. On their arrival they take 
their “goods” out of their bags, put them 
on the ground and wait for customers. 

At first they were ashamed to earry 
on such activities and stood by their 
goods with their hands in their pockets 
and their eyes downecast as thoug1 they 
were in contemplation. Whenever a 
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customer came near them, they were em- 
barrassed and did not know how to deal 
with him. 

Tine local lao pui khsing wonder at 
these modern collegians selling their 
clothes andi stare at them curiously. 
Sometimes these “intellectual hawkers” 
are questioned about their family affairs 
and living conditions in Soochow. But 
the sympathy of people only increased 
their misery. 

Not being very guod businessmen and 
ashamed to wait for customers, they often 
sell their commodities at very low prices, 

As soon as the sun goes down und 
the market closes, they return with their 
remaining poods under their arms. And 
when night comes, these students stretch 
themselves on their beds to wonder 
“What else can be sold?” 

HS.cC. 


National Honan University 
Soochow 
January 19, 1949 


A Failure 


To The Editor: 

The news of President Chiang’s re- 
signation has come as a great blow to 
the “have” class. As a soldier, Chiang 
will be remembered for many significant 
military exploits, fer uniting the coun- 
try in 1927, and later for leading the 
defense against Japan. Had he been a 
wise statesman, he would have studied 
ine times and resigned honorably after 
VJ Day. 

Since he began his fight against the 
Communists three years ago, he has 
pursued mistaken policies until now he 
has become the victim of these mistakes, 

He has been conservative, autocratic 
and jealous in his political career. He 
lacks the ability to select good men to 
serve the people. He has depreciated 
the strength and -will of the people. 
While saying that'all his efforts are on 
behalf of the people, it is obvious that 
this has not been so, and that today 
Chiang has lost his golden chance to 
carry the three peoples’ principles into 
effect. 

During the last 26 years most of our 
people have not had enough food to 
eat, and lacked clothes and shelter. A 
considerable part of the population is 
on the verge of starvation. On the 
other hand there are those who have 
taken advantage of their special posi- 
tion to deprive the people of their rights, 
This group has lived luxuriously in 
Shanghai, Taipeh, Hongkong or the 
United States. In this period freedom 
has been lost, and many good people have 
been arrested and tried by special courts, 

Added to this are the great losses 
sustained by the whole country as a 
result of the civil war. President 
Chiang’s resignation hints of the bank- 
ruptey of the old KMT and the end of 
the old China. 

As for Mr. Chiang personally, history 
will judge him as aa unwise statesman 
and a failure. 


A STUDENT 
Shanghai 
January 22, 2949 


Prisoners In Taiwan - 


To The Editor: 

I have taken note of your editorial, 
“Puppets Moved To Taiwan,” published 
in the Januavy 22 edition of the Review. 
Since I have seen the Hst of names of 
prisoners moved from Nanking to Shang- 
hai and definitely know something of 
the case, I would bike to inform you 
of the following: 

Altogether there were 49 men and four 
women of vurious categories who were 
sentenced to death or life imprisonment. 
A number of them committed murder 
and some were charged with opium or 
ht624 of the total 
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number were political prisoners, includ- 
ing communists and war-time collabora- 
tors. 

None of these collaborators can be con- 
sidered top collaborators because all of 
the latter have either been executed or 
died in prison during the last three and 
a half years. The collaberators moved 
from Nanking to Shanghai are merely 
second rate collaborators who have 
managed to survive life in prison, and 
most of them are over 60 years old. 

Since all prisoners in Tsinan, Kaifeng, 

-uchow, Pengpu, Tientsin and Peiping 
have been released either by the out- 
going Nationalists or by the incoming 
Communists, it seems unjust. and mean- 
ingless to have the prisoners moved any 
further from Shanghai, 

It is to be hoped that the general 
pardon of political prisoners promised 
by the acting President will eliminate 
the problem of all political prisoners, 

GEORGE LEE 
Shanghai 
January 28, 1949 


Good Gov't. Needed 


To The Editor: : 
Recently I. read a letter in your un- 
biased weekly called, “Experts Needed.” 
China has many scientific experts, some 
of whom are now teaching abroad. It 
is not experts that are lacking but train- 
ed workers in every class. The present 


government has ignored this need and 
done nothing to help those who already 
belong to this group. 

What China needs most of all is an 
effective government composed of the 
people, administered by the people and 
for the people. ar: 


Shanghai 
January 25, 1949 


Worried _ 


To the Editor: 

During the war I joined the Youth 
Army force in order to beat back the 
Japanese and to save our country from 
the dangers surrounding, it. : 

While we were training in Kweiyang 
the Japanese surrendered. even before we 
could go into battle. We were demobi- 
lized and I returned to graduate from 
middle school. After this I entered 
agricultural college and have been study- 
ing continuously. 

Nowadays all my schoolmates, whom I 
have come to know as being not un- 
pleasant, misunderstand us members who 
wear our Kuomintang jackets. All our 


‘acts are watched by them. I know that 


we joined the Youth Army during the 
Sino-Japanese war to save our country 
from perishing. I don’t know why my 


“schoolmates look upon us so strangely 


and often ridicule my comrades, I have 
no chance to explain this to them and 


so my daily life is full of worry and 
distress, 

To tell the truth, although we receiv- 
ed military training for two years our 
ideas have not been affected by this in- 
struction in the least. I hope that our 
schoolmates and others will become friend- 
ly toward us and not crown us with 


any colored hat. 

HSING HUA-CHU 
Wuchang, Hupei 
January 16, 1949 


Hits Red Blacklist 


To The Editor:. . 
According to the Yenan radio the 


‘ punishment of the war criminals is based 


on the wishes of the people. I wonder 
where these wishes come from. As a 
matter of fact, people after a period of 
long suffering really want a cease-fire 
order on the part of both sides rather 
than’ the punishment of the war 
criminals, 

For the welfare of the people, the 
Chinese Communists should abandon 
their insistence on this point and aim 
at securing peace first. For the benefit 
of the nation, the Nationalists should 
fully realize that the other seven items 
on the Yenan list of eight are approved 
by the lao pai haing. 

Y. I. SHENG 


Shanghai 
January 27, 1949 
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IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES :— 


“More Diesel locomo- 


tives are iubricated 
with our brand than 

any other——” 
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“More revenue Air- 
line miles are flown 
with our Aircraft 
Engine Oil than with 
any other brand—” 


“More steam locomo- 
tives and railroad cars 
are lubricated with 


our brand than with 
any other-—” 


“More Bus chassis 
are lubricated with 
MARFAK than with 
any other brand.” 


This record of preference for our 
products in an area where. lubrica- 
tion ‘engineering has reached its 
highest development, is evidence 
that CALTEX high-quality lubricants 
are unexcelled in the field of trans- 
portation lubrication. 
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New Approach In Asia? 


HERE has been considerable talk in recent 
weeks of the need for a new approach in 
_Asia because of the rapidly changing situation 
in China.. It has been obvious to many people 
for a long time that the old line-up of powers 


and their colonies in this part of the world would - 


have to be revised if the day of a Communist 
victory in China ever dawned. It looks as if 
that day is about here and as a result there is 
pretty much of a scramble going on in other 
parts of Asia. 


The United States, it appears, is certain to 
revise its thinking about Japan. At the very 
least, a Communist victory in China will streng- 
then the hands of that group of Americans, both 
official and private, who have dong advocated the 
erection of a strong, stable, and. reactionary 
Japan ‘to serve as-an anti-Communist bulwark in 
Asia. Very likely such suggestions as easing up 
on the Japanese zaibatzu, allowing Japan a large 
armed police force, and suppressing trade 
unionism and other “leftist” movements will re- 
ae 2 more sympathetic hearing from the powers 

at be. 


Unless great care is taken by the American 
Government, the United States may go down in 
history as the nation which, while hysterically 
attempting to avoid a swing to the left in Asia, 
became responsible for the revival of Japanese 
fascism. It is all very well to be opposed to 
Communism (as sincere democrats, we don’t ap- 
prove of Communism either), but one should 
move with caution in attempting to build a fence 
around communist countries. If America is not 
careful, she may end up with her side of the 
fence overly well stocked with ultra-reactionaries, 
former fascists, and other undesirable elements. 


¥ * * 

d hase situation in other parts of Asia is just 

as alarming. There are already indications 
that a campaign is under way to persuade the 
United States to accept as bedfellows the colonial 
powers of Southeast Asia, who, naturally, are 
also anti-ccommunists. America must be careful 
not to lose sight of the fact that being anti-com- 


British colonialists nice people or even people 
with whom we wish to be associated, 


Obviously; there is nothing wrong per se 
with being a Frenchman, Dutchman or Britisher. 
The United States owes these three countries, 
as well as many others, a great deal, especially 
in the form of cultural heritages. The British, 
for instance, are today courageously undertaking 
a remarkable domestic program designed to re- 
move some of the iniquities of the sccial and 
economic life in Great Britain. France is one 
of the cradles of democracy and her writers, 
philosophers and statesmen have contributed a 
great deal toward liberal and democratic thought. 
However, it seems that such benefits are rarely 
exported to these countries’ respective colonies, 
although the British seem to have done a little 
better job in Asia than the Dutch or the French. 
The fact remains, however, that these European 
countries forced their way ashore in Asia at gun 
point and have stayed as rulers and directors of 
exploitation by virtue of their armed strength. 


Bled white by innumerable wars among them- 
selves—some of which originated in colonial dis- 
putes, the grip of the masters has been slowly 
relaxing during the last few decades. In the 
case of the British, they have realized the inevit- 
ability of colonial independence and have in some 
cases granted independence before it was actually 
physically forced upon them. The. Dutch and 
the French, however, have stubbornly refused 
to realize the facts of modern life and therefore 
have been engaged in approximately three years 
of colonial warfare in an attempt to re-establish 
their respective rule in Indonesia and Indo-China. 


These two powers have found the fight in- 
creasingly difficult and probably would have had 
to come to some sort of compromise settlement 
with the’ natives had it not been for American 
aid. Various postwar grants, including the cur- 
rent ECA program, have. bolstered. the home 
economies of Holland and France to the extent 
that they have been able to afford colonial wars. 
Of the two, the Dutch seem to have been, the 
more efficient and recently executed a brilliant 
move militarily which appears to have definitely 
given them the upper hand in Indonesia. The 
French, though, despite the expenditure of con- 
siderable sums on their campaign in Indo-China, 
have steadily lost ground and are now clinging | 
to only a few toeholds. 


The British have given India and Burma 
their independence, but still hang on to their 
other colonial possessions in Asia. In Malaya, 
for example, they, too, have been forced to 
launch a military campaign in‘an effort to retain 
control. On the whole, things look rather gloomy 
for the colonial powers. The apparently imminent 
Communist victory in China makes their positions 
even less attractive. For the French, a Com- 
munist victory in China undoubtedly means the 
end of empire in Indo-China. The effects will 
also be felt by the British in Malaya, by the 
Dutch in Indonesia, and, in all probability, to 
some extent by the US in the Philippines. 


Casting around for some solution or ex- 
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to look to the one source with the money and 
materials which, if ruthlessly and quickly em- 
ployed, might prolong their role in Asia. Thus, 
the British, French and Dutch are busy organiz- 
ing themselves for joint action. They are talk- 
ing loudly about the menace of communism and 
declaring that since the US has failed to stop 
the spread of this heretical doctrine in China, it 
taust now begin to build up anti-red fences in 
uther parts of Asia. The trap, laid snugly in 
the various colonies, is being artfully baited 
with the red flag bearing the hammer and sickle 
and the European colonialists are waiting behind 
the bushes for the American bull, who seems to 
zo completely berserk at the sight of anything 
red, to charge in and solve the crisis. 


In its efforts to promote the democratic way 
af life in opposition to communism, the US will 
do well to look before it leaps so that it will not 
end up supporting and advocating colonialism 
just because it is opposed to communism. 


* bd * 


AS we have pointed out many times in the past, 
“@ the only policy for the US to follow in Asia 
which makes any sense at all is one of direct 
opposition to the European colonialists. Britain, 
france, and Holland are dependent upon Marshall 
Plan aid. The tightening or loosening of this 
uid is a powerful weapon and one which should 
ue used in the interest of promoting the ideals 
which theoretically have long been those of the 
American people. Such ideals are directly op- 
posed to the concept of colonialism. A policy of 
opposing Britain, France and Holland in Asia and 
supporting the subject peoples is the only possible 
activity which we can justify morally. 


Even if our own moral values have been dis- 
carded, the practical aspects of the situation also 
Hietate that we support the colonial peoples. 
Hirst, such support will result in greater oppor- 
wanities for trade. In the past the colonial rulers 
sid their best to keep the markets of Asia to 
inemselves. That, in fact, was one of the basic 
ienets of colonialism. If the colonies are inde- 
pendent, we can trade on an equal footing and, 
with the huge industrial machine of the US be- 
nind us, we naturally can take any open markets 
_ we wish. Secondly, if we fail to aid the natives 

in their struggle for independence, the US will 
cease to be the symbol of freedom for these 
seople and they will have no one to turn to ex- 
cept the Communists. If we were Indonesians, 
‘or instance, we would be getting redder by the 
minute. The non-communist Indonesian nation- 
alists tried to negotiate with the Dutch and, 
pene been craftily tricked, are now in jail. 
The Communists, who preach that the only way 
vou get anywhere is by force and violence, would 
make a lot of sense to us if we were in the 
shoes of the Indonesians. 


Now is the time for a new approach in 
Asia, but we believe that America should move 
mest carefully lest she be hoodwinked into ac- 
cepting the not-so-new approach ge mapped 
eat for her by the colonial_power, 
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Stuart ee pane 

HE Associeted Press reported from Washing- 

ton last we:k that US Ambassador J. Leighton 
Stuart nad expressed a desire ta leave official 
life and return to his educational work. The 
story then sai) that the ambassadorship in Nan- 
king was considered one of the five top diplomatic 
posts of the 1 nited States and that in addition 
to it, the same jobs in Russia, France, the Nether- 
lands, and Ar:entina may soon be open for new 
appointees. 

Despite tiis report by America’s most re- 
liable news age ney, we are crepare:| to guess that 
Ambassador S*uart has not expressed a desire to 
return t) acad“mie life if it means giving up his 
diplomatie jot in the foreseeable future. Pre- 
sumably, Dr. stuart, who has spent so many 
years running Yenching. University, hopes to re- 
turn to his ol:| job again at some future date. 
However, we +-ould almost be willing to bet that 
he plans to stiy on as American ambassador in 
China fcr quit: some time to come. 


Certainly. it is to be hoped that he will. If 
there ever were a time when the United States 
needed « man of Dr. Stuart’s caliber heading up 
the embassy h«re, this is it. Ambassador Stuart 
was wisely pic:ed for this difficult spot by General 
Marshall who -ealized that the veteran educator 
was an ideal choice. He helped General Marshall 
greatly during the latter’s abortive mediation acti- 
vities. Since then, Dr. Stuart has, with sympathy 
and understan ing, performed his duties as 
American ambassador during one of the more 
trying periods of Chinese history. Now that a 
change of gov:rnment is in the effing, it is ex- 
tremely important that a man like Dr. Stuart be 
retained. 

While we ire sure the State Department has 
no intenzion co! asking us for an opinion, we are 
quite willing te let em have it anyway. The past 
few years has «een the gradual removal of Amer- 
ican diplomat! personnel with long China ex- 
perience from he scene. Instead we have had a 
new crop of rien, undoubtedly well-intentioned, 
who have mary years experience in the diplo- 
matic service—.in various parts of the world other 
than China. They speak excellent French, 
Spanish, Abys«inian or other languages of little 
use in this country. Some cof them, unfortunate- 
ly, are a bit tox old to learn many new tricks and, 
after a few fliundering attempts to “pick up” 
the local language, customs, and manners, settle 
down to a quiet life of waiting urtil their terms 
are up and they are transferred to a country 
where their lar zuage and other talents will be of 
some use. Unzortunately, they cannot remain in 
the privacy of «heir homes and offices all the time 
and this occas:onally results in a public demon- 
stration of th: foot-in-the-mouth, causing em- 
barrassrent te both Chinese and Americans. 

While we have no figures’on the State Depart- 
ment’s person-iel shifts, we can recall from 
memory quick]: a half dozen or so excellent men 
who received heir early diplomatic training in 
this country a:id who are now spending their 
time in Washington or some foreign post other 
than China. 
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It seems to us to be so obvious that it scarcely 
needs mentioning that the United States needs 
the best representation in China today that it 
can get. The first thing, naturally, is to do every- 
thing possible to encourage Dr. Stuart to remain 
on the job. The next step should be to begin ecomb- 
ing through the files for some of the many men 
who have served here in the past and to get them 
back pronto. : 


Postwar Development: 

Epes the alternate So of gloom and 

optimism regarding the settlement of the 
Civil War, it must be obvious to all except a few 
stubborn souls that the end is not far off. We 
stated last week that we could not see the war 
ending through a negotiated settlement. 
this week tend to confirm our view. Even so, 
the end is in sight. 


Once the Civil War is over, the problems of 
the postwar period will begin to attract general 
attention. While predictions of events to come 
necessarily fall in the realm of speculation, 
_ especially when guessing future political trends 
or international developments to which China 
may be a party, there are some things which can 
be predicted fairly accurately. 


We do not agree with the pessimists who 
voice the opinion that everything will go to hell 
once the Reds are in the saddle. Rather, we 
think, China will experience mild prosperity, the 
arrival of which will almost be synonymous with 
the complete end of the war. The mere fact 
that an unknown number (perhaps two or three 
million or so) troops will be taken off the backs 
of the people will give the nation’s economy a 
boost. While we have no detailed information 
of the Communists’ budget, we do know that ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment’s expenditures has been. for the Civil War. 
Presumably, a high percentage of Communist 
revenue has also gone for the army. Even if 
the Reds keep all their present troops mobilized, 
the mere fact that the Nationalist’s troops are 
out of the picture will ease the country’s financial 
strain. 


Further, it is no secret that, while the major | 


part of Nationalist China’s surplus wealth has 
been spent on the army, the troops have been 
very poorly looked after with the result that they 
have subsisted largely upon the results of forag- 
ing activities. Foraging is at best an expetisive 
proposition in that food and other commodities 
are liberally wasted by the troops who usually 
grab everything in sight, whether they can use 
it or not. Experience in other parts of the world 
has shown that it is cheaper in the long run to 
pay an army properly than to turn it loose to 


feed on the populace in much the same fashion . 


as a bandit gang. 

This same theory of “foraging” has been 
applied to most’ Kuomintang organizations. Few 
if any outfits have been properly financed from 
Nanking, although the monies appropriated for 
their upkeep have been tremendous. Leakages 
here and there have resulted in little if any money 
finally reaching those for whom it was theoreti- 


Events - 


cally appropriated. The result is that official 
organs in the countryside impose innumerable 
levies on the populace. In many cities it has not. 
been uncommon to find the Kuomintang, army, 
and municipal organs, plus various semi-official 
organizations, all holding large stocks of rice 
until it spoils. Sometimes the rice is held for 
an “emergency” which fails to occur before the 
next harvest. Sometimes it is held for specu- 
lative purposes, to keep the price up during 
harvest time when the grain normally would be 
plentiful and cheap. On other occasions these — 
stocks rot before the various officials concerned 
can decide when a good time to sell has arrived 
or how to split the profits to be gained. 

All of these instances of waste will presum- 
ably disappear when the new regime takes over, 
be it an all Communist one or a patched up 
coalition. This will be true if for no other reason 
than the traditional one that a new broom sweeps 
clean. A new administration, full of energy and 
manned by comparatively young men, will be 
many times more efficient than the outgoing one. 
New to power and not firmly in the saddle, it 
will of necessity give considerable attention to 

“improving” conditions so that it will compare 
favorably with the previous regime. Some Chin- 
ese writers have estimated that as much as 20 
percent of China’s grain crops are wasted each 
year by inefficient and corrupt administration. 

Another immediate result of the end of the - 
war will be increased productivity on the part : 
of China’s farmers. Some Chinese claim that 
the Chinese farmer today can produce as much 
as 25 percent more food if he just had his heart 
in his work. While such an estimate is a pure 
guess, especially in the absence of reliable 
statistics, we believe that the farmer in many 
areas is not producing as much as he can. . We 
have seen evidence of this in areas not far from 
Shanghai where oppression by official organs has 
become so great that many farmers simply can- 
not afford to produce a full crop, since increased 
production means increased expenses for fertilizer. 
seed, and other items. The farmers have learned 
that the Government, in one way or another, 
manages to get virtually all surplus above the 
farmers’ absolute minimum requirements. This 
has destroyed initiative. 

It is also reported by observers who have 
visited areas controlled by the Reds that produc- 
tion goes up considerably once the abuses of un- 
fair taxation, usuary, and high rent are removed. 
A farmer who gives up as much as 70 or 80 
percent of what he grows to officials and land- 
lords, is not as anxious to increase production 
as one who gets to keep half or more of his crop. 

The restoration. of transportation facilities 
perhaps will be the greatest single factor con- 
tributing toward improved economic conditions. 
The benefits to be derived from resumption of 
communications—inadequate though they may be 
-——throughout the country are so obvious as to 
need scarcely any explanation. Raw materials 
and finished products will once again be able to 
move relatively easily between town and country- 
side. Rice from the great rice-producing areas 
will be shipped once more to the cities, while 
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yarn, cloth and other manufactured goods can 
shipped back in return payment. China’s de- 
vendence upon foreign cotton, coal, and a host 
of other raw materials will be vastly reduced. 
Another, and equally important result of 
‘vaproved communications, wili be a revived 
“areigon trade. Export materials, some of which 
nave piled up for years in Red-occupied areas or 
regions cut off by the Red armies, will be avail- 
able to foreign buyers on the docks of Tientsin, 
Shanghai, and Canton. Likewise, these hinter- 
iand regions which normally consume large 
quantities of foreign goods will be able to buy 
such items once again. 
Presumably, with the arrival of peace, it will 
he possible for the new government to come close 
balancing its budget. Inflation, as we have 
known it, will be a thing of the past. We may 
still have inflation—more than likely we will— 
but it will probably be of a more gradual and 
syedictable nature. Idle capital will return to 
aroductive enterprises since the end of rampant 
‘nfation will automatically make industry and 
other productive activities again profitable and 
aill at the same time wipe out the attractive 
“satures of speculation such as has been practiced 
‘a eities like Shanghai for the past several years. 


# * oe 


Lar 


pikoM the few points touched upon in the fore- 
® going, it would seem reasonably certain that 
4 period of comparative prosperity can be ex- 
sceted in the near future. In any event, it will 
seem prosperous to those of us who have strug- 
eled under a deteriorating economic situation for 
ene last decade, especially the past three years. 
‘fawever prosperous the country may seem for 
“he next few years, the road to real development, 
say above the 1936 level, will be a slow and rocky 
ane, While it is true that with the elimination 
of the waste, corruption, and inefficiency of the 
present regime and with the restoration of trans- 
aortation and norma! trade relationships between 
sity and village and between China and foreign 
countries, this country’s production will rise 
sreatly, the fact remains that China is basically 
3 poor country and an undeveloped one. 

At the end of a year, when everyone has 
seen fed, clothed and housed—and, it must be 
remembered, these things can just barely be ac- 
complished under the most favorable circum- 
stances—there simply is not much left over for 
wuilding productive enterprises. Assuming that the 
ealden days of foreign gifts and loans are over, 
ihe new regime will find it most difficult to lay 
ita hands on funds for capital investment. 

The immediate future, as we see it, will be 

4 short period during which we will feel that we 
aro experiencing prosperity. Conditions will im- 
oreve so vastly once the expensive Civil War is 
nded that virtually everybody’s business will 
oick up considerably. The businessman, in- 
‘ustrialist, farmer and white collar worker will 
enin be able to enjoy a certain amount of 
courity. However, the building of primary 
sital industries, upon which any long term 
perity and upon which any fundamental im- 
eyveament of the people’s livelihood are based, will 
be a slow and vainful process. 
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25 Years Ago in 


The China Weekly Review 


seamen naan CE AIT 
Life In Chengtu 
February 2, 1924. 


Chen stu ha: not suffered ar much as some cities by 
commandeering ©: supplies. 1+ has been almost impossible 
to buy rice some Jays on the streets. The soldiers have com- 
mandeerel every ning within miles of the city, often taking 
what they wani.d by force, without paying. The two big 
generals have ted to stop this practice, but with tens of 
thousands of me. in uniform, and every one in mortal terror 
whenever a unif-.-m is seen, of course it is impossible to stop 
such opp-ession. It would take veal bacxbone resistance on 
the part of the people to stop it, and shat we will never 
have. Still mos: things may be aad, though prices have in- 
creased, 


Dr. Sun And Ramsay MacDonald 


During the veek past, Dr. Sun Yat-sen cabled Ramsay 
MacDonald frat -nal greetings, hailing the labor Party’s 
necession to pow:> as marking a rew era not only in English 
history Lut in -1e secular affairs of the nation. Dr. San 
looks to Mr. M ‘Donald to act in his dealings with China, 
not as if she we:: still a conquered nation of the days of the 
Opium Wars anc Boxer outbreak, »ut as the home of a people 
whose civilizing vork in Asia entitles them to at least the 
same treitment s that now accorded to the nations whose 
scvereign:y has sven freed from prewar fetters. in particular, 
Tr Sun asks M: MacDonald to examine afresh the fanciful 
views which sor: subordinate Kritish cfticials hold of him 
as a labor leads and Socialist. 


10 Years Ago In 
The China Weekly Review 


Pai Chung: Hsi’s Appeal To Moslems 
February 4, 1989. 

Addrsssing te Chinese Mohammedan Association in 
Chungkinz this eek, General Pai Chung-hsi, commander-in- 
chief of —he Chi ose forces in the southwest provinces, urged 
the 50,000,000 NM hammedans in China to organize and give 
their full suppor to the Governmeat in the war against Japan, 

if the Chin-.e continued their firm, vigorous resistance, 
General Pai deel. red, the war would be wen in three years. 

“Anyone wh proposes peace will be denounced by the 
entire nation,” hb added. 

“To march ¢orward means that we will find safety, but 
to retrea: meany catastrophe. 

“The Japans:e say that the war may last 100 years,” 
General Pai cor -luded, “but we are prepared to fight for 
1,000 years, if ~ scessary.” 

* * * 


Dangerous Thoughts 

A skake-up nthe staff of the department of political 
economy of Tok o Imperial University has resulted in the 
dismissal or re: enation of 15 ‘nstructors, Domei reported 
January 30. 

Staff chang: were ordered vy the new Chancellor, Dr. 
Yuzura Fliraga, connection with action taken against Prof. 
Eijiro Kawai, a. hor of several hooks which were suppressed 
last year becay they were considered to be “disturbing 
peace and order 

Professor FE. iro Kawai, who is on the staff of the De- 
partment of Poli: cal Economy of the university, was suspended 
from his post iis week after a Civil Service Commission 
hearing, The s.spension, said Domei, was approved by the 
Throne, thereby indicating that importance is attached to 
what Pref. Kav : thinks, says aad writes. 

The instruc rs who resigned or were dismissed include 
six professors, our assistant professors, one lecturer and 
four assistants . the department of potitical economy..-.... 
Students, said . »mei, were bewildered by the loss of their 
professor; just ‘fore the end of the academic year. 
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Can Shanghai Have A _ Localized 


Now that the Communist armies 
under the command of General 
Chen Yi have reached the north 
bank of the lower reaches. of the 
Yangtze River, the war is rapidly 
shifting southward to the Nanking- 
Shanghai area. Shanghai, the nerve 
center of China’s industry, national 
economy and foreign commerce, is 
now under the immediate threat of 
war unless something is done about 
it. Instead of engaging in idle dis- 
cussion as to whether Shanghai will 
become a_ battleground, involving 
heavy damage or possible destruction 
of the city, Shanghailanders should 
study what should be done, while 
there is still time, to prevent the 
city from becoming a second Chang- 
chun or Taiyuan and to bring about 
a peaceful settlement at the earliest 
possible date. 


‘Since the Nationalist Government 
under acting President Li Tsung-jen 
has reiterated its ‘full determina- 
tion” and “sincere desire” for peace, 
there seems to be no reason why 
some sort of peace arrangement 
should not be made for Shanghai. 


There is a strong hope in this case, _ 


in view of the fact that a localized 
peace has already been concluded in 
Peiping. And Peiping’s peace for- 
mula, so the Chinese press reported, 
was widely regarded as “satisfac- 
tory” by some Nationalist Govern- 
ment officials and army commanders, 


as well as by most impartial ob- | 


servers. 


Hard (fo Bridge Gap 


The way to an all-out peace be- 
tween the Nationalists and the Com- 
munists is long and hazardous. 
This is because after long years of 
bloody fighting, it is extremely dif- 
ficult, if not utterly impossible, to 
bridge the gap overnight. Besides, 
since the breakdown of peace talks 
in 1946, the Nationalist Government 
under Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek has gone too far to beat a 
hasty retreat in a short time. 


In launching an all-out “bandit- 
suppression campaign” against the 
Chinese Communists, in outlawing 
the Democratic League and other 
democratic organizations whicn 
dared to raise their voices in protest 
against Nanking’s civil war policy, 
in promulgating a nation-wide gen- 
eral mobilization order which put the 
whole nation under unveiled military 
dictatorship and, wiped out the last 
vestiges of the people’s civil liberties, 
and, finally, in adopting a much- 
debated constitution against the 
wishes of the Communists and other 
democratic organizations, the Kuo- 
mintang and its Government have 
burned their bridges behind them. 
Consequently, the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment has experienced great dif- 
ficulty in even approaching the Chi- 


~ muniste, 


Charles J. Canning 


As a way out, the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment first sought mediation from 
the Big Four. Nanking’s tactful 
but formal request for foreign 
mediation, however, was politely but 
firmly rejected. No foreign power 
with any intimate knowledge of the 
situation in this country wanted to 
risk burning its fingers in the Chi- 
nese mess. Knowing that any solu- 
tion for China’s civil war would have 
to be worked out by the Chinese 
themselves, foreigners reasoned that 
until the Kuomintang and the Com- 
munists could reach some agreement, 
at least in principle, regarding com- 
position of their differences, media- 
tion would be a thankless job. 


Third Party Mediation 


Nanking next sent out emissaries 
to contact third parties in the hope 
that the latter might be able to help 
initiate peace talks with the Com- 
This plan fell through, 
too. Things have moved so far that 
the time is long past when third 
party mediation could hope to serve 
any useful political purpose. Mor2 
than that, many third parties have 
already jumped off the fence and 
thrown in their lots with the Com- 
munists. “Nanking’s absurd . policy 
of stamping out the slightest op- 
position has made it utterly impos- 
sible for any really independent 
third parties to exist openly in Na- 
tionalist China. The Young China 
Party and the Democratic Socialists 
have keen completely discredited as 
the result of their unqualified sup- 
port for the Kuomintang’s civil war 
policy. Their top leaders are on 
the Communist blacklist of war cri- 
minals. Under such conditions, 
these two minor parties are in no 
position to serve as go-between be- 
tween Nanking and Yenan. In 
short, Nanking’s policy of liquidat- 
ing third parties has come home to 
roost, 


Thus, after a full month’s glib 
talk about peace, the Government so 
far has not yet established any 
direct contact with the Chinese 
Communists. In view of the recent 
dramatic. developments in the war 
situation, there is no telling when 
such contact’ will be  pcssible. 
Qualified observers are inclined te 
doubt whether the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment has time to wait in the 
capital ‘for the eventual erection of 
an official bridge between Nanking 
and Yenan, 


* * + 


Two Ways 


UNDER the present circumstances, 
there are two ways to make 
peace. One is from the top down; 
the other, from the bottom up. The 
first way is for the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment under Li Tsung-jen to work 


Peace? 


\ 


national scale with the Communists. 
Once this solution could be arrang- 
ed, the problems facing the various 
provinces and municipalities would 
be solved automatically, if acting 
President Li's authority is recogniz- 
ed and respected by the local au- 
thorities and field commanders. On 
this latter point, there is some doubt. 
Recent reports in the Chinese press 
seem to indicate that local authori- 
ties have not taken Li’s peace talk 
seriously enough to put his measures 
into effect. The Ta Kung Pao of 
January 28 reported that the pro- 
vincial authorities in Kwangtung 
have tightened their ecntrol over the 
press and have not only continued 
the ban on circulation of several 
liberal papers published in Hongkong 
but have rounded up scores of people 
for selling or reading these papers. 
Local authorities said there is no 
need for abolishing the special cri- 
minal courts or releasing political 
prisoners, because “the situation in 
Kwangtung: is. quite different from 
that in the Nanking-Shanghai area.” 


The provincial authorities in 
Yunnan also have taken concrete 
measures for strengthening Gov- 
ernment control of the press and 
for “weeding out” subversive ele- 
ments. A highly responsible official 
of the provincial government told 
the press that there would be no 
change whatever in the bandit-sup- 
pression policy,. for the “bandits in 
the province are not politically- 
minded.” - 

Although acting President Li has 
ordered a series of sweeping reforms, 
it still remains to be seen how his 
order actually will be carried out in 
the provinces. It is generally ex- 
pected that some local authorities 
will resort to the tactics of “water- 
ing down,” while others will simply 
throw it into the waste-basket and 
forget all about it, on the ground 
that preservation of local law and 
order is of primary importance at 
the present time. 


Separate Arrangements 


The second way to make peace is 
for the local authorities in the war 
zone or in those areas threatened 
with war to make separate peace 
arrangements with the Chinese Com- 
munists on a local basis, thereby 
gradually paving the way to a gen- 
eral peace settlement on a national 
seale. Both ways eventually will lead 
to a general peace solution for 
China’s long-drawn-out civil war, 
and one is just as useful as the 
cther. But under present conditions, 
the second way appears more de- 
sirable and more hopeful. It will 
take time to straighten the deep- 
rooted differences between Nanking 
and Yenan. The .rapid spread of 
the fighting can ill afford to wait 
for a general settlement on a na- 
tional scale. Therefore, some local 
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® horrors of war are to be 
eaned at all. 
ee od 2 


Shanghai’s Role 

ILL Shanghai become a_ battle- 
"" tel? This is the question that 

cansing Shanghailanders many 
sieepiess night. In order to give 
uctinite answer, or rather — to 
aveoa safe guess, it is necessary 
> auseertain whether there are any 
siilteai, military, or eeonomie rea- 
mig for fighting in Shanghai. 

i, takes no strategist to under- 
‘and that from the strategic point 

view, Shanghai is “indefensible.” 
Sate of Shanghai will be decided 


4 


rhe outcome of the fighting at 


us points on the outer perime- 
aud not in Shanghai itself. The 
i the Shanghai-Nanking and 
lai-danechow Railways and 
river route along the Yangtze 

: off, Shanghai is doomed. 
ine Nationalists want to defend 
tishai, they should do the fight- 
« beyond Shanghai, and not in the 

it, would be strategic folly to 
to defend Shanghai by engaging 
‘is attackers in street fighting here. 

cocH from the political angle, 
ai is not very important. the 
suo now that the Nationalis- 
‘rnment has already moved from 
viking to Canton, 


Buje a dindes, “Be, 


suanaghai’s tremendous importance 
‘ China, be it Nationalist or Com- 
isl, lies in its unique economic 
sition, rather than in its politieal 
strategie value. As everybody 
xows, Shanghai is the heart of 
ua’s banking, industry and com- 
savree. However, the smooth cpera- 
: { banking, industry and com- 
is possihle only when there is 
War would paralyze or des- 
»y everything. Therefore, in order 
snabie Shanghai to demonstrate 
: vilte as the mainstay of Chi- 
, ittonal economy, there must 
no jishting in Shanghai. The 
ionalists and Communists alike 
ld stand to gain if Shanghai is 
. gilone. 


Strategic Blunder 
(1 aay be contended that although 
‘eee Is no need to do any fighting 


é 


» Shanghai for strateric or eeono- 
ev oronasons, the Nationalists would 
ssa on tremendous amount of face 
i liically if they gave up Shanghai 
A oa stiff) fieht. This  areu- 
nuwever does not hold water. 
1 wenerally agreed on all sides 
naif the Nationalists? present mili. 
'y dcbaele has heen due chiefly to 
wanton waste of manpower 
anteriais in trying to hold for 
icn] reasons a large number of 
3 and towns that were strate- 
i! indefensible, A typical dis- 
example was the defense of 
“uvin, which cost Generalissimo 
“tangy Kai-shek the bulk of his 
\imeriean-trained and American- 
taped divisions. The result of 
battle for Manchuria finally de- 
coi Che fate of China’s civil war 
in iver of the Chinese Communists. 
Ayeerican advisers. had suggeste 


d 
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and strategic considerations dictate- 
an early abandonment of Ma achuri:. 
but Nanking for political reason 
preferred to hang on. When Chian: 
Kai-shek finally ordered his troor 
in Manchuria to “fight ther wa- 
out,” it was too late. 
Manchuria, together with its Na 
tionalist troops, fell to the Commur.. 
ists. Another tragic experienc 
was turnished by the battle fe: 
Hsuchow, which resulted on th: 
catastrophic loss of five army grour: 
of the Generalissimo’s best troop< 
thus opening the way for the Com 
munists to mareh on Nanking. 


Belated Change 


The Nationalist high comman:. 
was perfectly aware of this strate- 
gic blunder and began to chenge it: 
strategy after the battle for Mar 
churia. The Nationalists vol antaril: 
evacuated a series of cities taat ha’ 
“lost their strategic value as th: 
result of the change in the wa: 
situation.” In line with this, Yenar 
Chefoo, Kaifeng and Chengchov 
were abandoned in rapid suczession 
Any attempt to engage the Com 
munists in a large-scale  stand-ur 
battle in Shanghai would inevitabl:: 


be a repetition of the mistakes of 


Manchuria and Hsuchow. Since the 
Nationalist grand strategy for th: 
present seems to be to fight a rear 
guard holding action to cove: a re. 
treat from the Yangtze to South 
China, and since the Nationalist: 
are now terribly short of men anc 
war supplies, to fight such a batth. 
for political reasons would be strate 
gically stupid. Any further loss of 
first-line combat troops would ac 
celerate the downfall of the Nationa- 
list regime, 


oe bad * 


Peaceful Settlement 

ROM the above analysis, it is only 
logical to come to the corclusion 
that there are no political, military 
or economic reasons why fighting 
should be carried on in Shanghai 
However, our theoretical diseussior. 
does not necessarily rule out ant 
actual possibility of fighting around 
here. In order to prevent sueh fight. 

ing, something has to be done. 

The way out under present condi- 
tions, it would appear, lies in seek- 
ing a localized peace in Shanghai or. 
the pattern of Peiping’s peaxe for 
mula. As a matter of fact, Shang 
hai could do much better than Pei- 
ning. Peace was not achieved in 
Peiping until after the ancient 
capital had gone through the ordeal 
of more than one month’s siege. 
The people of Shanghai can easily 
take a leaf from Peiping’s book and 
be spared the sufferings of a long 
siege. If Peiping’s localized peace 
had the advance knowledge aid ap- 
proval of the Central Government 
in Nanking, as reported in the Chi- 
nese press, there is no reaso1 why 
the Government should raise objec- 
tions to a similar localized peace ir: 
Shanghai. 

It is interesting to note in this 
connection that a “neople’s delega- 


tion” ji 


The whole ¢. 
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leaving Nanking for Peiping with 
the appreval and baeckine of the 
Governmert to vortact the Com- 
munists fer a loeaizad peace in Nan- 
king. Shanghai bankers did the 
right thing when they appealed to 
acting President Li Tsune-jen and 
Premier Sun Fo not to move the 
Central Bank from Shzenghai to Can- 
ton for fear of disturbing the tecal 
markets. Chinese shipping owners 
also took a step in the right diree- 
tion when they asked that Chinese 
ships be allowed to resume regular 
trips between Shanghai and Com- 
munist-hel Tientsin. The action of 
the local post office authorities in 
arranging partial resumption of 
postal service between Shanghai and 
Communist-controiied Peiping is also 
praisewortuy. All this would con- 
tribute toward the lowering and 
eventual removal of the barrier: be- 
tween Nationalist and Communist 
China and is concucive te the future 
restoration of peace, If the Nationa- 
list Government has not vet succeed- 
ed so far in estadlishing direct con- 
tact with the Chinese Communists, 
it is Incumbent upon the Chinese 
people to leave nc stone unturned to 
do this work. 


* Foreigners Interested 

Although foreigners in Shanghai 
should refrain from interfering in 
China’s eivil strife, their political 
aloofness should not mean economic 
disinterest about the futtire of 
Shanghai as a world port of  inter- 
national trade. Of course, any re- 
vival of the imperialistie gun-boat 
policy under the pretext of “protect- 
ing lives and property” should he 
determinedly opposed. Foreigners in 
Shanghai are intensely interested in 
keeping Shanghai out of harm in 
the presenc 2fighting. The British 
and American. Chambers of Com- 
merce in Tientsin acted quite proper- 
ly and wisely when they addressed 
separate letters tc the Nationalist 
army commanders there, pledging 
their full support to a stirring an- 
peal made by a large group of Chi- 
nese professors, industrialists and 
businessmen asking that street fight- 
ing preparations be stopped in order 
to save the city from possible des- 
truction. 


Test Case For Generaiship 


Tt is much easier to tear down 
than to build up. A_ city could he 
seriously damaged or destroyed in a 
couple of days, but it will take lone 
years to rebuild it. As ai owar-de- 
vastated country, China can ill afford 
to fare more destruction. 

The -key to the situation is in Na- 
lionalist hands. If they are going 
to defend Shanghai by street fight- 
ing or by iighting in the suburbs, 
Shanghai would be endangered. I? 
not, there is nothing te worry abous 
so far as the fate of Shanghai is 
coneerned. 

The Nationalists will have in 
Shanghai another test case for their 
generulship and their politieal sports. 
manship. Only time will be able to 
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Peiping 
ATURDAY night, January 22, 
\ the lights came on again in 


Peiping, symbolizing that this an- 
cient city had passed from war to 
peace and the Communists have 
taken virtually unscathed their 
probable future capital and the long- 
time intellectual and cultural center 
of all China. 

For over a year Peiping had been 
virtually a Nationalist island in a 
sea of Communist-held territory, 
but for 40 days Peiping was a city 
under siege. On December 14, Com- 
munist troops moved to within one 
mile of the city’s ancient walls and 
cut off all its overland connections, 
including the nearby port city of 
Tientsin, Their capture of the city’s 
main airport made Peiping dependent 
on two perilously small airfields 
cleared within the city. 

When this correspondent took off 
from Shanghai on January 19 in 
one of the last planes to run the 
blockade, Tientsin had already fal- 


len four days. before to attacking 
Communist troops. All of China 
was wondering whether the Com- 


munists would take Peiping by as- 
sault and destroy part of its his- 
toric and beautiful old buildings or 
whether they would. be able to come 
to an agreement with General Fu 
Tso-yi, commander of the so-called 
“North China Bandit Suppression 
Headquarters.” : 

After our plane had traversed 700 
miles of Communist-held North 
China and arrived over this city, we 
started coming down from 5,000 feet 
in tight circles in order to avoid’ the 
anti-aircraft fire of encircling Com- 
munist troops who had previously 
fired at this plane. Both the crew 
and passengers held their breaths 
as we landed because we had to skim 
over an inner wall to land and used 
up the whole length of the small 


field before the pilot could bring the _ 


plane to a halt. 


* * * 

People Unfiurried 
ITHIN the city the people—per- 
haps because of their 
calm North Chinese temperament— 
were surprisingly unflurried de- 
spite occasicnal shells which Cop- 
munists had been lobbing over and 
the growing shortage of food, in- 
sufficient water and lack of elec- 
tricity. Unrufiled, bearded old Man- 
darins, strolled, hands-in-sleeve, 
along the street, 
ignoring the current dramatic turns 
in the history of this old city. _The 
most obvious signs of the times were 
the gangs of civilians with padded 
garments . and shovels over their 
shoulders going to dig trenches out- 
side the city or to clear a new and 
longer airfield within the city, under 
the red walls of the famous “Tm- 
perial City.” A tour of the 14 


philosophically 
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THE FALL OF PEIPING 


Andrew Roth 


odorous “honeycaris” were still 
carrying out night-soil from the 
city’s toilets to fertilize Communist- 
held farmland beyond the city walls. 
The most frantic activity in Pei- 
ping in ensuing days was the effort 
of about a dozen foreign and three 
dozen Chinese newspapermen ‘to pin 
down a myriad of rumors about peace 
negotiations. A delegation of lead- 
ing citizens went out to mect with 
the Communists but this was ob- 
viously a means of allowing Pei- 
ping’s peace-desiring citizens to let 
off steam because General Fu was 
the only man with the power to de- 
cide peace or war. It was clear on 
January 21 that peace was near 
when the heads of the local Kuomin- 
tang secret service organization hur- 
yiedly departed. 
Me % 
Priceless Vase 

EACE negotiations had been 
handled by. General: Fu’s Num- 
ber Two, General Teng -Pao-shan, 
who slipped across the lines on 
January 12 and negotiated for five 
days with Communist General Lin 
Piao. The Communists knew they 
had in Fu a tough opponent who 
was popular with his troops for his 
good treatment and capable of. put- 
ting up a fairly good fight. He: had 
shown his abilities when he had 
thrown them out of Kalgan last year. 
Furthermore, he was dug in behind 
a considerable trenchwork system in 
heavily walled and beloved Peiping. 
With the recapture of Kalgan and 
the taking of Tientsin, the Com- 
munists had about 300,000 troops to 
storm Peiping but would certainly 
jncur losses and the disfavor of mil- 
lions who love Peiping as China’s 
most beautiful and historic city. In 
retreating to Peiping,-Fu had climb- 


ed into a priceless vase in the know- 
ledge that anyone who struck at him 
would have to destroy the vase. 


When Fu’s delegate brought back 
the Communist terms he was favor- 
ably impressed but he apparently 
balked at two things He had want- 
ed his troops to remain under his 
command or to keep their old de- 
signations. ‘The Communists ruled 
against retaining any more private 
armies and yielded to him only to the 
extent that. a month would elapse 
before Fu’s command is reorganized. 
as an integral part of the Commun- 
ist-led “People’s Liberation Army.” 

General Fu did not want to sur- 
render before Nanking out of a 
feeling of loyalty to his commander, 
Chiang Kai-shek, but the way was 
cleared on January #1 when Chiang 
Kai-shek stepped down. On the fol- 
lowing day General Fu’s headquar- 
ters announced a 18-point agreement 
between Fu and the Communists. 
According to this an immediate cease- 
fire was instituted with all work_on 
military fortifications - stopped. Pei- 
ping is now governed by a joint 
governing council of seven men with 
three members appointed by Fu and 
probably four by the Communists. 
The bulk of the armies. within the 
city are being moved out to be in- 
tegrated into the Communist-led 
armies. The security of the city is 
being guarded by police and supple- 
mentary troops from both armies. 
‘All governmental,. educational, finan- 
cial, cultural and business organiza- 
tions are asked to continue as usual 
with guarantees of the safety of | 
personnel and warnings against dam- 
age to or loss of property. The Na- 
tional Government’s Gold Yuan cur- 
rency is to remain until exchange 
regulations are promulgated. The 
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iife and property of foreigners and 
fereign diplomas is guaranteed. 
‘weal newsnapers are allowed to 
carry on as before until a new re- 
stration is carried out. Religious 
xdom and the protection of an- 
vt relies is assured. Postal and 
cegraphic serviees are to continue 
before, The azvreement ends with 
« injunction: “People of all walks 
life are requested to carry on 
neler life as usual and no public 
panic shall be created.” 


ae 


Peace Came Gradually 
PEACE did not come immediately 
to Peiping. After the cease-fire 
vroup of diehard Kuomintang 
vlicers apparently ordered their 
troops to fire into the city. Gunfire 
and explosions continnved to be 
teard for days afterward. On the 
day after the proclamation this cor- 
respondent sortied from a city gate 
ai the road to Yenching University. 
Toside the gatehouse there was a 
white space on the wall where a 
si-ture of Chiang Kai-shek had been 
ken down the day hefore, leaving 
wtuy a picture of Sun Yat-sen. Out- 
ade thecity many Nationalist troops 
1 not heard of peace. Roadblocks 
barred the bridges and we had 
ip Jeep across a frozen stream to 
penetrate no-mans-land. After a 
ijiiter of a mile a shot fired in the 
wit orought us to a quick halt. A 
young Communist officer. wearing a 
padded yellow uniform without in- 
vonia smilingly explained he had 
willed to us but we had not heeded 
him. When we explained we wanted 
io go further into Communist-held 
farritory, he took us back to a 
nearby headquarters, necessitating 
jueping across frozen fields to avoid 
adblocks, At the local headquar- 
town of Haitien we saw long 
iien ladders on rollers which had 
1 constructed to seale the walls 
a eining. While awaiting permis- 
sinn, a surly young Communist offi- 
cor wearing an American-made parka 
fa it clear he had no liking for 
ricans, After a brief wait we 
re, told we could not go on but 
within two days the road would be 
nen far all 


As Communist troops and political 
workers arvive in Peiping they are 
expected to receive a fairly warm 
‘inpme. Students and professors 
kave turned strongly pro-Communist 
in the last year, more because of 
comnlete disgust with the Kuomin- 
tang Government than hecause of 
lsve tor the Communist program. 
Many citizens of Peiping are welcom- 
ing the Communists because they be- 
eve the Communists will make Pei- 
ping their national capital instead 
of Nanking, which has held this title 
onfy during the last 20 years. But 
most Peipingites welcome the Com- 
uists because they think this 
ns the Civil War is near an end. 
Skeptical, worldlywise, Peiping is 
aot yet sure it will prefer the Com- 
vunists’ “Brave New World” to the 
ald world, but is certain it prefers 
yeace to war. 
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Yunnan: 


Kunming 


T the end of the war, a numb ~ 


of retired high-ranking office 
who needed jobs were given positio: 
as commissioners and magistrates i 
Yunnan Province. Since their e - 
perience was of a military natu 
their tactics met with o»positi. 2 
from the people and much iil-feelit: - 
ensued. Moreover, the high officia:: 
were 8o corrupt that some of the. 
sold magistrate positions for a: 
much as 20 taels of gold, and th 
magistrates, in turn, made mone - 
from opium. The authorities al: 
used magistrate positions as 
means of reaching a compromise wit. 
various lawless elements in order t. 
keep their own positions intact, an 
appointed many of these same ele 
ments magistrates. 

This corrupt situation wis ile 
strated last month when th 
Governor’s Office issued an announce 
ment stating that the opium-suppres. 
sion campaign would be eased ir: 
order to devote all efforts toward 
suppressing bandits. The announce- 
ment, dated December 20, <cctually 
admitted that attempts to») story 
opium planting had been a failure. 
Jt read in part: 

“Recently, the Communist; have 
been stirring up the people tc. mak« 
them resist the opium-suppression 
administration. Because ‘of the 
support of the bandits and the pro- 
fits involved, the people no longer 


obey the orders of the opium- 
suppression administration. Obvious. 
ly opium-suppression and  bandit- 


pacification affect one another. The 
Government authorities therefore 
have decided that, in view cf the 
great increase of bandits, on the one 
hand, and the growth of poppy 
paddies in remote regions, on the 
other, all efforts will henceforth be 
devoted to  bandit-annihilation. As 
soon as the bandits are wiped out, 
opium seeds, naturally, will dis- 
appear. 


“From now on, Government offi- 
cials and magistrates should first try 
to persuade opium planters not to 
plant opium, second forbid them to 
seatter the seeds, and finally at- 
tempt to investigate and supervise 
such activities. Since, when super- 
vision is lax. people plant poppies 
stealthily, if the loeal gentry, magis- 
trates and town heads do not er gage 
in bribery or share in the opium, and 
do not use false names to collect 
levies and fines, thus setting an 
example and keeping themselves out 
of it, the authorities will excuse them. 
This method will show that, although 
the Government orders have not been 
carried out, authority and faith have 
been kept. 

“Those officials and gentry who 
take advantage of the bandits’ sup- 
port to plant poppies, tacitly sare 
the opium-juice and give false in- 
formation on bandits to their 


Opium Bows To Bandits: 


-GOR}}ON YOUNG 


superiors will be punished severely. 
But those who ‘lo not take advan- 
tage of the situation to obtain pro- 
fit will net be investigated seriously. 
All the people are expected to under- 
start the difficulties and obstacles in 
the way if the Government’s carry- 
ing out the opium-suppression. and 
are expected to earry out Govern- 
ment orders automatically and re- 
port. corrupt officials and gentry who 
share opium with the planters.” 


Thus, we see that corruption 
among the officials is a known 
secret and that the authorities have 
epeniy admitted their failure in 
opium suppression. A few days ago, 
the wife of a certain prominent figure 
smugeled several loads of opium to 
Suapeh, where the magistrate con- 
fiseated them. When the lady found 
out, she was s3 angry that the 
magistrate was compelled to turn 
the opium back to her. 


At the same time, bandits have 
been capturing more and more terri- 
tory despite the military authorities’ 
boasts of being able to annihilate 
them in two or three months. 


Last November, the bandits cap- 
tured a number of districts, includ- 
ing Chenyu, Lungwu, Makuang and 
Kiangcheng; and in December they 
attacked the city of Shihping and 
ambushed a number of Nationalist 
Army recruits at Pupeng. 


On December 2, nearly 1,000 
bandits under the ieadership of Liu 
Kun Fu attacked Shihping. So many 
people supported them that hundreds 
of militia, studerts and common 
people were on their side, leav- 
ing the magistrav2 with only one 
battalion of troops to defend his 
office and the mansions of two mer- 
chants. They withstood the attack 
for five days until reinforcements 
from other districts came to their 
aid. More than 70 shops on streets 
near the tnagistrate’s office were 
uurned to ashes, 


Around the middle of the month, 
a group of nearly 100 recruits led 
by two offiecrs coming from Likiang 
were attacked by bandits at a small 
station of toe Burma Road called 
Pupeng. One officer wag killed and 
the recruits taken away. 


The bandits wander here and there 
in their guerilla warfare tactics. 
Recently, more than 10 cities were 
besieged and threatened, among them 
Chenkiang, Tunghai. Imen, Hoshi, 
Wooshang, Lunan anc Anning. News. 
paper reports said the city of Pinyi 
was attacked by nearly 1,000 bandits 
between January 1 and 3, and on 
January 8, Luhsi was threatened. 


The Garrison authorities them- 
selves are responsible for this situa- 
tion. The persecut:on of teachers 
and students and the corruption sur- 
rounding opium growing arouse only 
hard feeling among the people. 
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Will )=Tito’s Heretics Halt Russia? 


Edgar Snow 


(In view of the current speculation over the future position of the Chinese 
Communists on the international scene, the following article by Edgar Snow, author of 
“Red Star Over China,” is considered of sufficient significance to reprint im part from 
the December 18 isswe of the SATURDAY EVENING POST—Editor.) 


N the perspective of six months it 
is now apparent that the heresy 
of the Yugoslav Communist Parity 
was the most significant develop- 
ment in the inner history of the 
world communist movement since the 
Kremlin established absolute domina- 
tion over the latter many years ago. 
It actually marked the end of one 
stage of the cold war. It was a 
very serious defeat for the Russian 
communist orthodoxy. 

The implications are still little 
realized here, and hence are worth 
the emphasis of this article. For 
the Belgrade schism, properly used, 
provides a mirror which clearly re- 
flects the basic aims and limitations 
of Russian policies in Europe, at 
Berlin or in the United Nations, now 
and for the near future. It likewise 
gives us a perspective on events now 
transpiring in China. 


Battle Of Century 

Today it is manifest that Mos- 
cow’s enraged denunciation of Tito 
and his colleagues was neither a 
minor aberration of mere topical 
importance nor a Machiavellian trick 
to deceive the western powers, as 
some observers naively supposed. A 
major break of a fundamental nature 
was involved. It was new and uni- 
que. Tito and the Kremlin both 
fully realize that they are engaged 
in a duel which has at stake nothing 
less than Russia’s hegemony over the 
world communist organization, and 
what they foresee as the future com- 
munist universal state. No compro- 
mise between them is now possible. 
What was the rebellion of °48 may 
be the beginning of the battle of the 
century.- 

The longer Tito retains his inde- 
pendence the more ominous becomes 
the character of his challenge—the 
greater the likelihood that his pre- 
cedent will be emulated elsewhere. 
Ultimately it may prove more fate- 
ful for the Russian hierarchy than 
all the anti-communist forces of the 
‘ world combined. In time, everyone 
will see that the Yugoslav defection 
set up the first effective frontier 
against the expansion of world com- 
munism as an extension of Russian 
nationalism and marked a limit to 
its peaceful absorption of neighbor- 
_ ing countries.... 

The fact is that the Belgrade 
heresy compels the Russians to face 
a dread possibility. The. world may 
be divided not only into “two 
camps,” as they have been telling us, 
but into three—with a rival com- 
munist-socialist system of states, 
outside their own orbit of power, 
constituting the third. . . : 

A number of people who studied 
communist growths in various coun- 


tries had long believed that a de- 
velopment such as the Belgrade 
schism was certain to come, for 
some of the reasons outlined below. 
The possibility first impressed me a 
decade ago in China, where the Com- 
munist Party was at that time the 
only one in the world outside Russia 
which had an army, territory and 
real administrative responsibilities 
of its own. Because of that, it seem- 
ed likely that the Chinese would be- 
come the first foreign communists 
openly to place their national  in- 
terests on a level with those of 
Russia. But while the Chinese were 
still deeply involved in a long and 
complicated civil war on a continental 
scale, the Yugoslav party passed 
through the stage of struggle for 
power relatively quickly and won an 
absolute internal victory. It thus 
achieved all the conditions necessary 
to enable it seriously to question the 
paramountcy of Kremlin interests. 
To understand the importance of 
this heresy one must realize the 
fundamental role which the doctrine 
of Kremlin infallibility has played in 
communism as a world movement... 
Historical Marxism contains ma- 
terialistie interpretations “based on 
the scientific study of society, but 
the prophecies amount to a kind of 
religion which requires an act of 
passionate faith to accept... 


“Universal Charch” 
Moscow’s grandiose elaims 
become the basis of what F. Borken- 
au, the ex-Comintern delegate, call- 
ed “a strange psychological pheno- 
menon” which has rendered “present- 
day communism essentially a belief 
in a savior abroad.” It has brought 
about wide acceptance of Kremlin 
dogma and the worship of all its in- 
stitutions by millions of people who 
have never had the opportunity to 
study this society in action. It has 
given to the world movement in sup- 
port of Russian communism the 
character and attraction of what 
Arnold Toynbee describes as a “uni- 
versal church.” 

It is just this dual nature of com- 
munism as a world organization 
which makes - the Belgrade-Moscow 
split so full of meaning... 

During the years when _ the 
USSR wag in reality. “the only base 
of socialism” and could claim. there- 
fore, to be the party worker’s “only 
fatherland,” the Kremlin’s monopoly 
of the “universal church” was not 
difficult to maintain. Various national 
eommunist leaders found the dogma 
built around Kremlin infallibility a 
potent asset in exacting unconditional 
obedience from their own followings. 
Not Moscow alone but energetic 
rebels in every country raised Stalin 


have- 


and the Russian Politburo into’ per- 
sonifications of sublime wisdom, ‘to 
inspire the trust and precious faith 
needed by a great mass movement... 

It is necessary to have a myth— 
the myth of the Soviet Union as a 
land without real shadows, where 
there is ideal democracy, true indivi- 
dual security, ideal culture, ideal 
opportunity, an altogether richer so- 
cial life, and no exploitation of man 
by man. And this makes a powerful 
appeal to millions of under-privileg- 
ed men and women, and serves much 
the same function in the world com- 
munist movement as the miracles .of 
religious folklore did in establishing 
the early influence of -the great 
churches of history... 

Similarly, the communist cannot 
relentlessly ask why it is that al- 
though Marxism is a method avail- 
able to all, still only the Kremlin 
can reach infallible judgments by. 
using that method. Or why it ‘jis 
that no affiliated Communist Party 
ever criticizes the Kremlin Politburo, 
whereas the latter freely criticizes all 
others. Or why no foreign. party 
ever advocates a “line” on any ques- 
tion contrary to a Moscow pronounce- 
ment. Or how it is that no foreign 
party—with the exception of the 
Yugoslavs and the Chinese—ever de- 
veloped a domestic program based 
upon close objective analysis of the 
internal needs of its own working 
class, and continued to defend and 
advocate it after Moscow had declar- 
ed against it... 


Only during the recent war and 
Russia’s strange alliance with the 
“imperialist” powers was there 
gome uncertainty about the exact 
nature of that relationship....After 
Moscow’s unilateral dissolution of 
the Comintern, some communist 
leaders went so far astray as to ad- 
vance semi-independent theses on 
the international situation,-as in the 
ease of Earl Browder. Alarmed, the 
Russian Politburo took steps to clear 
up the confusion, which culminated 
in the restoration of the Com- 
intern under its present. name, 
the Communist Information Bureau, 
or Cominform.... 


Crime Of Belgrade 

The crime of Belgrade was not 
only that it did not obey the Rus- 
sian Politburo unconditionally but 
that its Communist Party remained 
convinced that it had won power by 
its own revolutionary struggle. 
What was worse, it insisted upon 


. recognizing that fact in decisions of 


internal policy, and tracing their 
authority to Yugoslav beginning’s.... 

Thus, a breaking point has been 
reached in a contradiction long in- 
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erent in the universal organization. 
“ur a contitct of nationalisms within 
such an creanizatian was bound to 
niise if and when non-Russian com- 
suinists anvwhere won real power 
oy their own efforts alone, and out- 
side the boundaries of Russian mili- 
tary occupation, Their need of the 
aremlin myth would then tend to 
diminish in proportion as its utiliza- 
iton by Russian nationalism in its 
own design, and through its absolute 
ivuthority in the “universal church,” 
became a handicap rather than an 
set to the new communist regime 
elf, and to its efforts to control 
ihe sources of its internal support 
und to stabilize its power. That is 
«actly the precess now at work in 
“ugoslavia.... 


As is well known, the Yugoslav 
voramunists were not installed by 
tne Red Army but as a result of a 
severe internal struggle in which 
iney were armed: chiefly by Britain 
nad America. Tito’s victory was 


i-red Belgrade.... 


Wenee the Yugoslavs found it 
more and more irksome to obey a 
Kremlin which took too little cogni- 
ice of their independent national 
achievements. Demands imposed in 
‘he name of the Kremlin myth in- 
‘asingly interfered with the per- 
mance of internal tasks which 
ugoslav communists themselves 
sidered necessary to _— stabilize 
ir power. And it was in bold 
‘election of the doetrine of Kremlin 
infallibility that the Yugoslav party 
reiterated, last July, its conviction 
that “the national indenendence of 
the people of Yugoslavia is the con- 
dition for their read to socialism and 
rigir pregress in general....” 


Moscow’s Myopia 


“The foreizn pcliey of the Soviet 
flaion is decided by the people of 
ihe Seviet Union, and by them 
alune,” said Zhdanov, and it became 
u part of the holy writ of “interna- 
timal’ communism. “Anyone may 
love the Soviet Union, but in no cir- 
cumstances can he love his own 
untry less.” declared Tito, and he 
hevame a “revisionist” and a ‘‘na- 
tional? communis The truth is 
Laat those two statements embody 
the essence of the historie contradic- 
2a involved. They are the measure 
o¥ Moscow’s myovia, and of its 
fullure to provide a new pattern of 
loudershin shared with other work- 
ing-class parties in all countries ir 
the vast!y changed ecnditions of the 
sslwar world, 


rf 
t 


As a result. therc is a head-on 
ilision, not between nationalism, 
the one hand, and internationa- 
m, on the other, but between two 
ets of nationalisms within’ the 
orialist system of states.” And 
has come not because of a devia- 
iion from the Russiar model so much 
1, because of a too exact emulation 
tit, 


tleirs of a national tradition with 
wibitions cf its own, Yugoslavia’s 
eoramunists wanted certain things 


sured before a Russian soldier en~ - 


which could not he reconeHed wt 
the nationalist aspirations of Rus 
They wanted to consolidate Mz 
donia as an autonomous state wit 
a Yugoslav federation, ° establish 
a single sovereignty over minori: 
now divided between Bulgars 
Greeks. They wanted control c:: 
Macedonian Salonika, as 4 nati 
outlet to the Mediterranesn. Troy 
wanted Albania to come wider thir 
wing, and to deal through Belegrs {e, 
as the Ukraine deals through M 
cow. They wanted Tries:e as —n- 
other natural outlet on the Adria‘ 'r. 


Balkan Federation 


Because they desperately need 
eapital and machinery to fulfill the 
promises of socialized industry, t* sv 
wanted to take what credits tr.v 
could get—as Russia did curing 
early five-year plans. Russia h 
self could not meet thore nee 5: 
Belgrade could see no justice in 
denial, by Moscow, of its right ro 
accept foreign aid. Some of Yuen- 
glavia’s internal ambitions were in 
centlict with those of her immedi:re 
neighbors. So Tite and Dimitr 
proposed a Balkan federation, ‘r 
which their common problems eo: ii 
be treated as the internal needs -f 
a union, and selved to mutual sav :- 
faction. 


Realization of such plans miz it 
have strengthened Balken oe 
murism generally, and hence he c 
udded to the prestige of inter> :- 
tional communism. But how, in fe c, 
could they have enhaneed the i:- 
dependent pewer of Russia? 


sheet communist Yugoslay a. 
pursued “separate” ambitions. heovy 
could it be effectively eantrolled  :s 
a spearhead directed against to 
western pcewers, m the strate: ¢ 
service of the Russian Army? 


-...AS a censequence of +: 
Belgrade schism, Moscow's trust 
other satellite parties is deer vy 
shaken. Efforts to Russianize eve v 
party are intensified. Tie MY) 
spreads its operatives in:o eve + 
ministry in every satellite epparat..s 
in an effort to prevent a vepetiti 1 
of what happened in Yugoslavia, 

The hoss of the Polisi nar, 
Wladislaw Gomulka. is verha! 
thrashed into renewed snhinissior 


in Sofia, the aging Dimitrov is 

buked for having expressed sy -- 
pathy with Tito’s Balkan-f:derati 1 
scheme....Purees spread throughe: ¢ 
Iastern Europe in an effor: to sv. - 
press nationalist impulse; whi , 
might come into conflict with Ru 
sian hegemony... . 


And yet it is predictable that t:. 
Russian leadership will not fir 
mere party punges enough. 


for the Belgrade defeccion bh: . 
now raised the hope of an altern:.- 
tive possibility for ever part 
leadership within the commimist-r. 
world. A new center of attractir 
vxists for the first time... 

At this point it must be evide 
why the heresy of Tito. shared | 
virtually his entire party, marks t 
end of an era of communis:n as & : 


"AaB NEB ea ER 
extensicn of Russian nationalism. 
The’ latter’s ficst stepchildven have 
gruwn up to reject parental. tyranny 
by the very devices of its own teach- 
ins. The Kremlin myth has been 
detied and the infidel has not fallen 
dend. Tito is the beginning of a 
true heterodoxy in the communist 
“nniversal church.” In the long 
tun, that is neo comfort for capita- 
lism. But it sloes mean that the 
Kremlin's monepoly of moral au- 
therity over the world movement 
has been gravely weakened.... 


Now, even more than a year ago, 
Stalin must heve peace, must view 
the outcome cf a major war as 
filed with the most profound un- 
certainties, and seek to avoid or 


delay it. Follewing the destruction 
of Garman fower, the Kremlin 
leaters no doubt hoped that all 


Europe would scon fall under their 
hevemony. Partly due to their own 
ignorance of other countries, and to 
mujor pryehological blunders in poli- 
tien] strategy, vartly due to the 
technolovical revolution begun by 
the atomie bom, Russian leadership 
hax been largely: discredited through- 
out Western Europe — including, 


now, its “own” Yugoslavia. Today 
the Russians are nearly ready to 
write off all real hopes of 


power—for the present—beyond 
their own zones of occupation. 


How, then, explain provocative 
Soviet actions at Berlin and else- 
where? 


Heavy-handed Efforts 


Rassian tactics at present can be 
vicwed primaril, as heavy-handed 
effurts ts accelerate a basic settle- 
ment recognizing international legal- 
ity of the new states quo, The 
blockade of Berlin, sabotage of the 
United Nations’ nettern of intorna. 


tionalism. Rugsin’s growing  scff- 
Imposed isolation frem the outer 


world, wil reflec: ¢wo principal ob~ 
jeclives. 

The first is the Kremlin’s deter- 
Mination to hole on to and fully eon- 
sedate cconcmic and political eon- 
tre: over all the territory it now 
dominates militarily, including, 
above all. Rastern Germany 

Nassia’s secor objective is to 
distagage herse from the war 
crixis with the -wescern powers, par- 
ticularly the United States, by ac- 
cepting the division of Germany as 
a isgal fact, ard the demarcation 
Ine and basis for a new bulance-nf- 
power system ir Europe.... 

Militar‘ly, the Kremlin cannot for 
a momen! seriously think of starting 
a war while it Ineks atomic parity, 
and thus far it lacks even the “toy”? 
bomb of Hirosiima. Economically, 
Rus-ia is still much too backward to 
ware a great ageressive war against 
the western world with success, 
Politically, the defection of Yugo- 
slavia has exposed her “own” internal 
structure as vulicrable. The Polit- 
burs must either find a new means 
of restoring its undisputed leader. 
ship in the “universal church” ur be 
compelled to reiy upon the ancient 
means of force alone... 
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Nanking Waits And Wonders. 


Nanking, January 29. 


PRESIDENT Chiang Kai-shek’s 
sudden departure on January 21 
for his home town, Chikou,. near 
Fenghua in eastern Chekiang, did 
not come as a surprise to the popu- 
lation of this Communist-threatened 
rapital because virtually everybody 
felt that the Gimo’s retirement would 
be only a matter of time. 


People realized that it was most 
unfortunate that the Generalissimo 
had to quit at a moment when his 
reputation as a leader and a national 
hero was on the wane. Many -said 
that if he had retired at the end of 
the Japanese war he would have 
gone down in-history ag the’ great- 
est man in China.. However, his 
stepping aside in favor of Li Tsung- 
jen has created a number of para- 
doxical conceptions in the minds of 
all war-weary Nankingites. Every- 
one scems to be living in an atmo- 
sphere dominated by both hope and 
fear and cannot help but keep 
wondering, “What next?” 


Like their 
parts of the country, the people here, 
especially white-collar workers and 
wage-earners, have longed for peace, 
for the prompt cessation of civil 
strife and for a normal: life. So 
eager have they been about political 
and military developments that all 
the local dailies are sold out ag soon 
as they come off the printing 
presses. A newspaper pasted on a 
wall of some building is sure to at- 
tract a large number of passers-by 
who want to know the latest develop- 
ments regarding peace negotiations. 

7 


Many Rumors 


Even before the government de- 
cided to move to Canton and the 
newspapers were denying .the fact, 
hurried evacuation of governmental 
organizations went on with a ven- 
geance. These denials in themselves 
gave rise to all kinds of rumors and 
greatly troubled the public. Is there 
any possibility for the realization of 
peace? People asked: Does evacua- 
tion of public offices to the south 
mean that the Government is deter- 
mined to fight to the bitter end? 
What will happen if the Communists 
come into the city? Would they 
allow the people to carry on their 
businesses and live normal lives? 


Meanwhile, stragglers have been 
pouring into the city steadily and 
billeting in whatever public or_pri- 
vate premises they can occupy. Their 
presence causes no little uneasiness 
to the inhabitants, who fear that 
Nanking may share the same fate 
as Tsinan and Tientsin. 


Strangely enough, the authorities 
of National Central University, the 
American-subsidizgd  Brov 
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Hsieh Ching-an 


(Special Correspondent, China Weekly Review) 


sity, the Ginling College of Arts and 
Science for Women, and all public 
and private schools and colleges have 
decided to stay and carry on their 
work. The only exception is the Na- 
tional University of Political Science, 
formerly the Institute of Political 
Science of the Kuomintang. This 
school has a history of about 20 
years and most of its graduates have 
become high ranking officials. of 
about 1,400 students, approximately 
500 remain in the university. And 
the others have departed for fear of 
being regarded as reactionary ele- 
ments by the Communists. There- 
fore, the faculty and the remaining 
students led by Dr. Ku Yu-hsiu, 
president of the university, and Pro- 
fessor Ch’en Shih-fu, dean of stu- 
dies, are scheduled to move to Foo- 
chow. . 


Hes Chich K’iu, known as “The 
Circle,” is the Trafalgar Square 
of Nanking. Four thoroughfares 
meet at this busy intersection. In 


_ the center stands a bronze statue 


in memory of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. In 
the vicinity are national and private 
banks, the Postal Remittance and 
Savings Administration, the Nanking 
Power and Electric Company, the 
office of the Central Daily News, the 
Central Arcade, and large commer- 
cial establishments, as well as first 
class movies and restaurants. Every 
day from morning to night crowds 
gather to shop, read newspapers, buy 
and sell silver dollars, greenbacks, 
gold, ete. There are always long 
lines for the purchase of American 
surplus goods. In contrast to this 
hustke and bustle, there is in the 
immediate neighborhood a __ place 
where those who know English can 
spend several hours in cozy sur- 
roundings. 


This is the British Council’s four- 
story building near the Circle. The 
Council keeps a library well stocked 
with English books and magazines of 
tll sorts. Every day professors, stu- 


_ dents and those who have a smatter- 


ing of English come to read quietly 
and comfortably. When one is tired 
of pouring over the books, he can go 
upstairs and feast his eyes on @ 
beautiful exhibition of pictures. In 
the evening, people may come in and 
enjoy themselves free of charge by 
listening to a music recital or see- 
ing a movie which gives them an 
idea of the beautiful scenery and 
historical spots of the United King- 
dom, as well as a valuable know- 
ledge of the development and pro- 
gress of art, science, and industry, 
in Great Britain. There are not very 
many libraries in Nanking to which 
the common people have access. 
Practically every bookstore is jam- 
with would-be customers who 


stand and read books and magazines 
without ever buying a single copy. 
It is no exaggeration to say that 
the libraries of the British Council, 
the United States Information Ser- 
vice and the -Sino-British Cultural 
Association render a great service to 
the intellectuals here. 


Although Nanking has been the 
capital of China for more than . 
two decades, it has little to boast of 
in the way of being a modern city 
so far as public utilities and conveni- 
ences are concerned. With the possi- 
ble exception of Chung Shan Road, 
all the main streets are bad and 
dirty, while the small lanes are filthy 
beyond description. People relievé 
themselves wherever they like be- 
cause of the lack of latrines. Women 
wash and empty their nightsoil 
buckets just in front of their houses 
by the roadside and even before the 
Tsung Tung Fu, the White House of 
China! Electric lighting is not only 
poor but may be interrupted for 
nights on end. Running’ water fre- 
quently stops flowing. Tt is reported 
that the shortage of coal might 
make the Waterworks and the 
Power company cease functioning in 
the near future. People are worry- 
ing about the hardships to which 
they would be put in the absence of 
running water and electric light. 


Unemployment Grows 


In terms of purchasing power the 
Gold Yuan has depreciated in value 
considerably. . Last August, when 
the monetary reform took place, one 
could buy several catties of pork 
with one Gold Yuan. Now, the same 
amount of money cannot purchase 
half an ounce. With the approach 
of Chinese New Year commodity | 
prices went up by leaps and bounds. 
Meanwhile, the closing down of the 
Joint United States Military Advisory 
Group has thrown many bread- 
winners out of work. A large num- 
ber of other people have also be- 
come jobless because of the prevail- 
ing unstable situation—one in which 
everyone lives on a day-to-day basis 
without knowing what will happen 
to him. However, everyone continues 
to dream of peace and the reduction 
of prices. 


Bitter Disappointment Dept. 


The failure of the Big Four to grant 
the Government’s request for good offices 
is considered the first sevére blow to 
Chiang Kai-shek’s efforts to obtain an 
“honorable peace” from the Communists 
—United Press, January 17. 

The activities of the “Communist 
Bandits” during the past six months, 
which have resulted in the loss of several 
cities and the issuance of a war eriminal 
list, probably could have been considered 
no more than slight indications of the 
really “severe” blows to follow, 
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J USINESSMEN in Shanghai, Can- 
ton, and Hongkong are showing 
increasing interest in the economic 
nolicy of the Commutists in the areas 
they now control in China, One of 
the questions frequently asked is, 
Lo what extent will private enter- 
frise be permitted to earry on when 
the Government comes under the in- 
‘lience of the Coramunists? 

The answer usually found in Com- 
munist statements of various sorts 
is that private industrial and com- 
iercial enterprises will be permitted 
ho @arry on as usual, but that bu- 
‘vaucratic investments will be con- 
iiseated. 

By the term bureaucratic capital, 
fae Communists are understood to 
‘fer to the enterprises of the “Four 
Big Families” of Chiang, Kung, 
Soong and Chen. 

ifowever, this 


involves a com- 
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irst. Mortgage Debentures, 544% Dollar Series due 1973 
NOTICE is hereby given th 

above Debentures will he closed 

10, 1949. hoth days inelnsive, for the preparation of interes: 


ESR SR Sa aN a: 


(Summarized from the Chinn Keonon a) 


plicated situation. During the + ist 
10 or more years, business con ti- 
tions in China have been such tat 
many industrial enterprise; foune jt 
impossible to carry on exzept w th 
the help or cooperation of gove:.1- 
ment enterprises cr the “Big Far i- 
lies.” A survey of the industries in 
China reveals the fact that m: t 
enterprises of fairly large size se 
either wholly or oartially. direct y 
or indirectly, in the hands of Lie 
“Big Four” or their subordinates. 


If the shares in the joint inve. ‘- 
ments belonging to the KVMT Qs - 
erament or the Big Families are 5 
be confiscated, how will the remai.- 
ing shares owned by privaze indi - 
duals be treated? So far, there 
no formal announcement ‘rom ti. 
Communists on this point, but thi > 
presumably will be owned jointly f+ 
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SHANGHAT POWER COMPANY 


at the Transfer Books of the 


from February 1 to Februar: : 


“ THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
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Dollar. 
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above-mentioned hank, 


three clear days previous 
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Shanghai Branch, 41 Kiukiane Road, 


Without prejudice to the Company’s freedom of action in tie 
future and without affecting in any way its rights or obligatiois 
under its Mortgage and Deed of Trust or Debentures the Company 
will pay the interest due Fehruary 10, 1949, on its Debentures. upon 


the basis of one Gold Yuan in liew of one Chinese National Curren: y 


COUPON DEBENTURES—INTEREST 
COUPON No. 360 


Holders of coupon debentures are hereby notified that tte 
above-mentioned coupon, representing interest at the rate of 514°% 
per annum for the half year ending February 10, 1949, will be pay- 
able on or after February 10, 1949, at the office of the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation, Shanghai. 


Holders are requested to list their coupons upon forms which 
may be obtained on application at the Accountant’s Office of the 
Such forms should then be left at tha 
bank between the hours of 10 am. and 3 p.m., Saturdays exceptec, 
to payment, 
may, if they prefer and their bank agrees, hand their coupon; 
into their own hank for collection, 


A. KENDAL WARD, 


eae Tee RRL 


Registrar and Transfer Agent. ~~ = 
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MIC POLICY IN COMMUNIST. AREAS 


the future government and the in- 
dividua! investors concerned, 

In Communist documents, “bureau- 
cratic capital” is often identified with 
“big capital.” One Shanghai indus- 
trialist recently asked the following 
question: 

“Ef allowed to continue their busi- 
ness, sruall and middle sized cap- 
italists may grow big some day. 
Will they Be eartailed then, and if 
so, how?” 

He was given this explanation by 
a Communist sockesman: “AIl bu- 
reaucrati: capital is big, but big 
capital is not necessarily bureau- 
cratic. Under KMT bureaucracy, 
private capital haz had no chance to 
grow bie without bureaucratie in- 
fluence. So, as a matter of fact, ‘big 
capita’ in China now is as a rule 
bureaucratic.” 

Many businessmen have begun to 
speculate on possible fields of in- 
vesiment under any new regime. A 
resclution adopted in May, 1948, by 
the Industrial and Commercial Con- 
ference of the North China Liberated 
Area may throw some light on this 
subject. [ft reads: _ 

“Exeept munition industries and 
industries with monopolistie nature 
that may contrel national economy, 
us wall a- industries beyond the abil- 
ity of private parties to run, all in- 
dustries and trades shall be opened 
tc private partizs or joint private 
and public parties. Publie (State) 
industries shall 5e concentrated on 
heavy industries. such as those 
manufacturing munitions, machinery, 
industrial raw materials, equipment 
and the like. In the field of light 
industry, the Government will 
operate enly those enterprises that 
are heyond the financial resources of 
ile parties bur urgent to the liv- 
tag of the neople. Thus, private 
industries shall have plenty of room 
to develop.” 

A rough estimate of the future 
State enterprises on the basis of the 
present Government's investments, 
together with pronarties to be con- 
fiseated from the Sig Families, shows 
inat these two estegories consist of 
approximately three-fourths of all 
national investments in China today. 
Ry the side of such a dominating 
proportion of State capital, private 
enterprises are kelieved to he un- 
likely to constitute a threat to the 
econcmic principles of the Com- 
munists, 

The New Democracy in China is 
often referred to by the Commun- 
ists as a transitional epoch in Chin- 
ese history leading subsequently to 
Socialism. Theoretically, once China 
becomes socialistic, all her enter- 
prises will be nationalized, 

Businessmen the-sfare wonder how 
long this transitional period will 
Inst. The answer understandably is 
lackine, ard the wy authoritative 
remark relevant to this point is found 
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tral Committee of the - Communist 
Party on December 25, 1947, which 
reads: 

“Owing to the backwardness of 
China’s economy, it is necessary to 
allow capitalistic economy ‘repre- 
sented widely by small and middle 
capitalists to exist for a long period 
even after the revolution has vic- 
toriously ended in the whole nation. 
And, according to the principle of 
division of labor, all their enterprises 
beneficial to national economy. should 
be helped to grow. They are still 
an indispensable part of the whole 
national economy.” 

The length of the transitional 
period thus would be determined by 
the speed of industrialization, and 
observers think it is not likely to be 
shorter than one generation. 

Another point weighing heavily on 
the minds of private investors is the 
“legitimate profit” which Commun- 
ist documents often. mention as per- 
missible to private undertakings. 
What is the limit under which cap- 
jtalists are free to make money 
without its being considered exces-. 
sive exploitation? 

So far there has been no. limit set 
to the percentage of profit against 
capital volume of business in the 
Liberated Areas, as once done by 
the KMT Government. No one 
knows, however, whether there will 
be a limit in the future. : 

Some information concerning Com- 
munist tradé policy was contained in 
a questionnaire prepared by the 
China Digest in Hongkong and an- 
swered by Chinese economists in 
that city. To the question, “Is there 
going to be a controlled trade or a 
free trade?” the reply was: 

“With all the precedents estab- 
lished in the Liberated Arcas so far, 
we may put it in a nutshell, thus, 
that the new trade policy is for afree 
trade internally and a controlled one 
with foreign lands. It would be dis- 
advantageous to New China should 
she pursue q free foreign trade un- 
der the present international, polit- 
ical and economic conditions. Has 
not Britain, known for her tradition- 
al free trade, given up her unreined 
policy? Backward economically as 
China is, onee the liberation war is 
over, a controlled free trade with 
careful plans will further guarantee 
the accelerated devélopment of the 
people’s economy on all fronts and 
insure its steady growth. The aim 
of controlling foreign trade is to im- 
port only materials necessary and 
beneficial to economic reconstruction 
while banning the influx of non- 
essentials or imports harmful to 
home industry. Tr will also 
encourage exportation of national 
industrial and agricultural  pro- 
ducts from which to draw  for- 
eign exchange for economic re- 
construction instead of leaving it to 
individuals for luxurious and extra- 
vagant purposes .. . The New 
Government may practise state trad- 


ing of certain sxported articles of | 


comparatively centralized production 
‘or the foreign exchange it needs, 
but legal profit for the producers 
will be guarantecd.” 


The Week’s Business 


HE economic situation was in 
complete. confusion during the 
lunar New Year holidays. Financial 
quotations and commodity prices had 
ruled steady for weeks because of 
the tight money’ situation and the 
uncertain political outlook, but on 
the eve of the lunar New Year prices 
of gold, silver and rice skyrocketed. 
While one picul of rice was sold 
at GY1,650 on January 27, it rose to 
GY2,900 on January 28 and further 
to GY7,000 during the holidays. But 
after Mayor K. C. Wu promised to 
dump the city’s three months’ rice 
reserve onto the market, the price 
dropped to GY4,000 when markets 
reopened after the holidays on Feb- 
ruary 2. | 


One ounce of gold, which was 
quoted at GY14,000 on January 26, 
advanced to GY24,000 on January 28 
and further to GY50,000 dyring the 
holidays. When the blackmarket for 
gold reopened after the holidays, 
however, it decreased slightly to 
GY40,000 because of the cautious 
attitude of the operators. However, 
as the money market remained easy, 
prices rose immediately in the after- 
noon to GY50,000 again. 

Greenbacks, which were 
around US$50 for one ounce of gold, 
were not much in demand when com- 


‘pared with silver coins or gold bars. 


One US dollar, which was quoted 
at GY225 on January 26, increased 
to GY400.on January 28 and further 
to GY800 during the holidays. On 
February 2, it opened at GY700 and 
moved up to GY800. The eross rate 
was therefore around US$65 to one 
ounee of gold against that of the 
official rate of US$35 to one ounce of 
gold in America and the open 
market rates of US$62 in France, 
US$69 in Egypt, and US$77 in 
India. 

Silver dollar coins have become 
very popular in recent weeks. While 
the official rate is two silver dollar 
coins to one US dollar, the present 
rate is around one silver dollar coin 
to one US dollar, The reason 
people are not so interested in US 
dollars at the moment is due largely 
to a report from Tientsin that the 
Communists banned circulation and 
possession of US dollar notes. Gold 
and silver also were prohibited from 
circulation. But the people are per- 
mitted to keep them. 

The Foreign Exchange Clearance 
Certificates remained low, when com- 
pared with the blackmarket rate of 
Us dollars, because of the recent 
Government decision prohibiting 
those without. import licenses to buy 
these certificates and the fact that 
tht period for which the certificates 
will remain valid is drawing to the 
end. ‘The certificate was quoted at 
G@Y191 on January 27 but by Feb- 
ruary 2 had risen to around GY390, 
The overseas remittance rate in- 
creased from GY¥220 to GY260 dur- 
ing the same period. : 


quoted 


Commodity markets ruled very 
quiet before the holidays because all 
businessmen closed their accounts 
for the holidays and refused to do 
any business with the political situa- 
tion so uncertain. Although there 
were no quotations during the holi- 
days, a general rise was expected on 
February 2, and this proved to be 
true. Calculating their standard by 
the increase of gold and rice, prices 
in general advanced by 100 percent, 
which was still behind that of the 
financial quotations. This lag was 
natural in view of the greater de- 
mand for gold: and silver than for 
bulky commodities, } 

There’ are numerous reasons for 
this spurt in prices. First, a ‘great 
number of refugees coming to 
Shanghai from different cities in 
Kiangsu, Anhwei and Chekiang pro- 
vinces brought large sums of Gold 
Yuan notes for which they had no 
other use except the purchase of 
gold and silver. Second, many 
bureaucratic capitalists, who were 
eager to flee from Nanking and 
Shanghai to places of safety, bought ° 
large numbers of gold and silver 
dollars as well as US dollars just 
before the lunar New Year holidays. 
Third, the money market has become 
very easy, since the interest rate has 
dropped to three precent per day. 
Finally, businessmen, who had no 
faith in Gold Yuan, preferred to buy 
gold, silver, and greenbacks just. be- 
fore the holidays lest the Gold Yuan 
take another deep dive. 

The climb in commodity prices and. 
financial quotations is expected to 
continue because the Gold Yuan notes 
paid to workers and soldiers just be- 
fort the lunar New Year holidays will 
be concentrated once again in the 
banks in the next few days. Further- 
more, with war clouds gathering as 
Communist troops concentrate along 
the northern bank of the Yangtze 
River, it will be natural for the gen- 
eral public to hang on to hard gold 
and silver and foreign currencies 
rather than the Gold Yuan notes. 

Another cause for further hike of 
financial quotations and commodity 
prices is the general rise of utility 
rates. The,shipping lines increased 
their passenger rates by 60 percent 
following the holidays, and the in- 
crease in utility rates ranged from 
86.7 to 150 percent. 

The following table gives a few 
comparisons of the financial quota- 
tions and commodity prices during 
the past seven day period: 


Jan. 17 Feb. 2 
: GY GY 
Gold) carted ces 17,000 50,000. 
US Dollar ...... 320 800 
Clearance Certificate 191 460 
Overseas remittance 
TALC. © ecPeetiisees - 220 400 
Silver ........ te 800 900 
20’s Yarn /.,..... 52,000 120,000 
Ri@@: ediesos see aves 1,700 4,000 
Wing On Textiles 25,500 54.000 
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Peace Still In Talking Stage; Local 


Movements Gain Momentum 


] PESPITE a month’s glib talk about 

peace, the hope for an early re- 
sumption of peace talks between the 
suomintange and the Chinese Com- 
‘aunists is as dim as before. Charges 
and counter-charges have been made. 
‘umpetent observers are inclined to 
viieve that some time will have to 
sass before the Nationalists and the 
femmunists finally eome together 
s.eound a conference table. 

‘The Nationalist Government on 
sanuary 26 called on the Communists 
ta respect the wishes of the people 
that hostilities be brought to an im- 
itediate end and asked if the Com- 
munists were simply resorting to 
elaying tactics and prolonging hos- 
‘as. In order to show its sincer- 

the Nationalist Government 
voiced the hope that the Chinese 
Cammunist Party would put the 
alvation of the people foremost. 

Acting President Li Tsung-jen on 
‘uiuary 27 sent a personal telegram 
.4 Communist leader Mao Tse-tunge. 
urving the immediate appointment of 
‘naramunist delegates and designation 
* a time and place for peace talks. 
li alisclosed that Nanking was ready 
sa talk peace with the Communists 
a the basis of the eight terms Mao 
oad enumerated on January 14. - 


liypocritical Peace 

“HE Chinese Communists on their 
“ part gave expressed very little 
ith in Li Tsune-jen’s “sineerity.” 
% Communist broadeast bluntly 
suarged: “We hhid that your pre- 
vent activities are nothing’ but hypo- 
vrifieal peace negotiations to cover 
che regrouping of your forces. and 
yar war preparations, including a 
viol for using Japanese reactionaries 
ta join you in butehering the Chinese 
ovople.” The Communists demand- 
vi Unat Chiang Kai-shek and other 
ten war criminais be arrested and 
iat the Nationalist Government stay 
in Nanking to show its sincerity. 
wither demand was that General 
isutsugi Okamura, war-time Japan- 
exe Commander-in-Chief in China, be 
arrested and handed over to the 
sywmmunists for disposal. [It will be 
led in this connection that 
mura was acquitted of war 
criraes by the military court of the 
i‘ninese Ministry of National De- 
fense and already has been sent back 
Japan. 

Twa Communists alsa charged 
that Li Tsung-jen connived in the 
Meht of Government leadtrs from 
Nanking. It is interesting to note 
that all Government leaders and 
1omintang big shots who are on 
« Communist blacklist of war 
ciminals have already left Nanking 


i 


mew: 


Stalin 


A White House spok:sman 
“told the press that Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman had no 
comment to make on S:zalin’s 
peace pact offer but was 
willing to meet the Soviet 
leader any time he came to 
Washington. It was further 
disclosed that there had been 


no official message frota the 
Soviet Government rege rding 
such a meeting. Seerntary- 


General Tryve Lie of the 
United Nations said he was 
considering offering Lake Sue- 
cess as a ‘mutually accep.able” 
meeting place. It is gen:rally 
believed that the Big Tkree— 
the United States, Britain and 
France—will jointly d-seuss 
Stalin’s statement before mak- 
ing a final decision as to what 


step, if any, is to be taken. 


Competent observers express 
the view that Stalin’s peace 
overtures will help clear the 


tense international atmosphere. 
However, it would be too much 
to expect immediate practical 
results. 
a I a te | 


and gone south. 

The Communists emphasized the 
their eight terms had concrete cor 
tents and declared if WNankin 
agreed to accept the terms as th 
basis for peace talks, it mart cart 4 
them out in actual practice, 

ae Eo * 


From Nanking To Canton 
ALL Government ministriz, an 
** agencies have moved from Nar 
king to Canton in order to meet an’ 
possible emergency. Tt is reporte 
that the Exeeutive Yuan is :chedu! 
ed to meet in Canton Febriary \ 
The removal to Canton is regarde 
as a vietory for the Rightist Ct 
Clique, which wants to fight to th: 
hitter end. A Reuter disnater dater! 
January 30 from Nanking had some- 


thine interesting to say on thi 
point: 

“President Li’s policy is to hol’ 
the Yangtze River line and us. 


it as a basis for bargaining a reason 
able peace settlement with the Com 
munists. He has already >romul- 
gated sweeping social and politica! 
reforms to prepare the atmospher: 
for these peace discussions, ‘wt ob- 
servers here doubt whether Sin Fo’ 
eabinet, torn by opposing factions 
intends to make more than « toker 
attempt to implement them. Premie. 
Sun Fo’s departure for Shangha: 


Truman Rehdy to Meet 
i 


Lf 


WEEK 
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with his deputy, General Wu Te- 
chen, is regarded as a vietory for 
the CC clique. This clique, which 
considers a compromise with the 
Communists impossible, is the driv- 
ing foree behind the spolicy of with- 
drawing the Gsvernment and _ the 
three fighting services to the south- 
ern proviaces, and to continue the 
Civil War from there....” 

In Canton, General Hsueh Yueh, 
Governor of Kwangtung, reiterated 
his full -leterm-nation to make a 
last-ditch stand against the Reds, 
whatever the outcome of the peace 
negotiatiens in Nanking and North 
China. Asked if an independent 
southern provineilal fight meant a 
split with Nanking, Hsueh replied: 
“We are tighting both feudalism and 
Communism. Nanking has failed be- 
cause it was feucalistic.” He reveal- 
ed Sun Fo “wants to come to Canton 
to join us.” He also said: “Li 
Tsung-jen would also like to come, 
but there is no need.” 

ba * * 


Lull Before Storm 


LL was quiet on the war fiont 

during the past week. But this 
is generally viewed as a lull before 
a rapidly gathering storm. The 
Communist peace preservation troops 
entered the city of Peiping on Jan- 
uary 31, with the colors flying and 
the band playing. It was reported 
that similar peace settlements for 
Tatung and Taivuan are being ar- 
ranged, 

Along the lower reaches of the 
Yangtze River, between Wuhu in the 
west and Shanghai in the east, 19 
artillery-equipped Communist columns 
are now taassed on the north bank 
ready to cross tie river. According 
to well-informed sourees, six columns 
are concentrated at Yicheng and an- 
other four colurrng have taken up 
positions opposite Wuhu. It is there 
that the Communists ‘are expected 
to make their initial attempts to 
cross this vital waterway—the last 
natural barrier defending Kuomin- 
tang-held South China. 

It is said that the Government is 
moving its artillery units out of 
Nanking wast anc east to Wuhu and 
the viver bank ares opposite Yichene 
centering on Chinkiang in antiei- 
pation of Communist crossing opera- 
tions, 

Competent observers believe the 
Communists will make only a diver- 
sionary thrust on the Pukow-Puchang 


area opposite Nanking. but there 
are indications they will make a 
more serious threat directly on 
Nanking. A reliable souree said 


only two Communist columns are 


now stationed north of Pucheng, 
three miles north of Nanking. It is 
possitle, however, the Communists 


at Yicheng may launch an outflank- 
ing drive on Pukow and Pucheng 
along the river bank if their anti- 
cipated efforts to eross the river 
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there are frustrated, Local Com- 
munist units are scattered along the 
river bank from Pukow to Yicheng 
and would facilitate such an. out- 
flanking movement, if made, 

North of Hankow, the Communists 
are reported to have captured Chuma- 
tien, important town on the Peiping- 


Hankow railway. The Nationalist 
stronghold of Sinyang, in. south 
Honan about 50 miles south of 


Chumatien, is also reported to have 
fallen into Red hands. 

Tt is generally regarded as certain 
that once the Communists start their 
crossing operations along the Yang- 
tze, severe fighting in Hupeh will 
break out in the form of a diver- 
sionary drive. : 

* * * 


Localized Peace 
N view of impending Communist 


attempts to cross the Yangtze in © 


a determined drive on the capital, 
the Nanking City Council and the 
various civic bodies have decided to 
send a people’s delegation to Peiping 
to contact the Communists about the 
possibility of a localized peace in 
Nanking. <A special nine-man com- 
mittee appointed by the Council in a 
plan for local peace called a meeting 
of civic representatives to study the 
problem. At the same time, tne 
Council, in cooperation with the Pao 
Ch’ia chiefs and trade guilds, is 
planning to organize a special “order 
maintenance” body to work for locel 
peace. It is reported that Hangchow 
City councillors have asked their 
colieagues in the capital whether 
Hangchow can also join in the local 
peace movement. 

A similar movement is under way 
in Shanghai. It is generally expect- 
ed that once the war spreads nearer 
to Shanghai, the movement, will zam 
more ground and support. 

Latest reports from Hankow and 
Nanchang indicated that the local 
civic leaders are sponsoring a move- 
ment for a localized peace on the 
pattern of the peace formula that 
has been reached between the Na- 
tionalists and the Communists. 

It is reported that the Rightist 
die-hard faction in the Government 
is dead get against any plan for a 
localized peace and is leaving ‘no 
stone unturned to block this move- 
ment. . 

The attitude of the diplomatic 
corps in Nanking is quite significant. 
With the exception. of .the Soviet, 
ambassador, the other. ambassadors 
have decided to stay in Nanking, al- 
though skeleton staffs have been 
sent to Canton in compliance with 
the request of the Chines? Govern- 


ment. 
* * * 


Russia’s Offer | 
GOVIET Russia made several im- 
“ portant and significant moves on 
the diplomatic chessboard last week. 
Immediately after its resounding and 
violent denunciation of the projected 
North Atlantic pact as a plan for 
war, the Kremlin extended an olive 
branch te Washington in the form 
of a statement issued by Marshal 
Joseph Stalin. 

Initial reaction to the Soviet moves 


was varied, but 
it was generally 
felt that Russia 
has indicated her 
willingness 
to take conerete 
steps to improve 
the relations be- 
tween East and 


West. 
The “Declaration 
of the Ministry 


of Foreign Affairs 
of the USSR on 
the North Atlan- 
tic Pact,” released 
for publication on 
January 29, blunt- 
ly charged Britain 
and the United 
States with try- 
ing to dominate 
the Far East and 
with failing to work for the 
conclusion of peace treaties with 
Japan and Germany. It accused 
the pact of being a plot against the 
United Nations, with its object the 
establishment of British-American 
domination of the world by force. 

The Soviet document conc}uded 
that Russia is going to fight “more 
firmly and more insistently” against 
any attempt to wreck the United 
Nations. 

Twenty-four hours later, the Mos- 
cow Radio broadeast on January 30 
Marshal Stalin’s statement that the 
Soviet Union was ready to make a 
joint declaration with the United 


- States outlawing war and that Stalin 


was prepared to meet President 
Truman to draft such a peace pact. 

Stalin’s statement was made in the 
form of answers to a questionnaire 
submitted to him on January 27 by 
Mr, Kingsbury Smith, European 
General Manager of the Hearst- 
owned International News Service of 
America. 

For reference, the full text of 
the questions and answers is given, 
below: 

1. Will the Soviet Government 
be ready to discuss the question of 
publishing, together with the United 
States Government, a declaration that 
neither Government has the intention 
of going to war against tht other? 

Stalin: “The Soviet Government 
would be ready to consider the qu¢s- 
tion of publishing such a declaration.” 


2. Is the Soviet Government pre- 
pared to join with the United States 
Government in measures designed to 
implement this pact of peace, such 


as gradual disarmament? 


Stalin: “Naturally, the Soviet 
Government would co-operate with 
the United States in taking’ measures 
designed to implement this pact of 
peace and leading to gradual dis- 
armament.” 

8. If the Governments of the 
United States, Britain and France 
agree to postpone the creation of a 
separate west German government, 
pending a meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers to consider the 
German problem as a whole, would 
the Government of the USSR be 
prepared to lift the restrictions on 
communications between Berlin and 


“DIPLOMATIC EXCHANGE 


Leng in The MInneapolls 


the Western zones of Germany? 


Stalin: “Provided the three Gov- 
ernments concerned observe the con- 
ditions mentioned in this question, 
the Soviet Government sees no. ob- 
jections to lifting transport restric- 
tions, provided that restrictions on 
transport and trade imposed by the 
three Powers are lifted at the same 
time, 


4. Is Your Excellency prepared to 
meet President Truman at a mutually 
suitable place for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the possibility of such a pact 
of peace? 


Stalin: “I have already stated 
that there are no objections to such 
a meeting.” 

* * a 


Practical Move 


N London, Stalin’s statement was 

interpreted as a last-minute bid 
to prevent Germany’s being split by 
the getting up of a Western German 
government scheduled to take place 
in the spring. Observers felt that 
the statement constituted an import- 
ant practical move, not merely a 
rhetorical appeal to world opinion. 


In Paris, the statement’ was greeted 
with satisfaction. In political circles 
the first news of the statement was 
regarded optimistically as tending to 
reduce tension in the present inter- 
national situation. : 


In Washington, reaction was. varied. 
Govenrment circles were inclined to 
be reserved in their comment, and 
a cool official reception to Stalin’s 
statement was forecast by authorita- 
tive quarters in. Washington. Diplo- 
matic authorities feel there is little 
if anything new in the utterance. 


Some congressional leaders, how- 
ever, were more. optimistic. Chair- 
man Tom Connally of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee hailed 
it as a “significant event in inter- 
national relations.” In his opinion 
Stalin’s offer to meet Truman “could 
indicate a new approach to inter- 
national peace and harmony... If 
that is its objective, it will be wel- 
comed by all those who are interest- 
ed in preserving peace and security 
and show determined -opposition 
against aggression.” ; 
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Chinese Magazine 


ae 


World Culture 


‘SHE World Culture of January 22 

mnalyzes the reported US hanids- 
aff policy in China and comes to the 
ecoaclusion that, aithough the me- 
thods may be changed, the funca- 
mental principles underlying Amer- 
wan policy im China remain the 
ame, 

Piscussing American reaction to 
Nankine’s request fur Big Four me- 
viation in China’s civil war, the ma- 
sazine says: 

“As to the four powers’ reaction 
4) the Chinese request, we can quote 
from the AP disnatch from Washing- 


lam dated January 15, 1949: 
“Present American policy-makers 
nave decided that the US should 


stick by its present hands-off policy 
a China . Events are moving 
0 fast m China now that 
i ois difficult as a practical mat- 
Loy to see how US poliey could be 
v hanged The latest evidence 
of America’s aloofness came today 
with word that the US had politely 
‘ul firmly turned aside a bid by the 
severnment of Generalissimo Chiang 
Aai-shek for intervention by the 
srcat powers to make peace in China.’ 

“Judging by the strictness of the 
\merican State Devartment’s direc- 
Live to its Embassy in Nanking as 
veported in the UP dispatch from 
Nanking dated January 16, 1949, 
which states, ‘It is learned that in 
‘he ease that Ambassador Stuart calls 
on the President it must be by the 
“rasident’s invitation beeause local 
American authorities are acting in 
itriet adherence to a Washineton 
directive stipulating that under the 
aresent circumstances American 2u- 
thorities should avoid coming into 
contact with Chinese officials unless 
it the latter’s initiative,’ we can see 
chat the US is now adopting a 
nands-off policy in China.... . 

“Tho policy of temporary hands- 
wf certainly does not mean a per- 
‘ianent, withdrawal. It should rather 
ve taken as an instance of ‘exhaust- 
‘ag ail the possibilities... .’ 

A UP dispatch from Washington 
dated January 14, 1949, quotes 
Stunley K. Hornbeck, former Direc- 
inv of the Far Eastern Division in 
ive State Department, as saying, ‘If 
the Communists continue to win, we 
shall stand to lose almost all at once 
shat which we have in over a cen- 
“ary gained throughout Eastern Asia, 
rcluding the relief we have gained 


ui great price trom the threat to- 


our security which was long implicit 
mt Japan’s policy of expansion by 
coree....If the Communists gain 
wantrol in China, the sequel will be 
aiceess fer Communism in areas to 
sae South, West and East. The in- 
duence of the democracies of Western 
urope and North America, and of 
che United States in particular, in 
the = Philippines, Korea and Japan 
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Roundup 


point or exactly now these or ©: her 
developments wouid lead «0 our be- 
ing involved in war one ca: not 
know.’ The use of such a term: as 
‘threat to our security’ by Horn! eck 
is quite in line with the preva wnt 
practice in post-war Amerca, 
whereby “threat to our vecurity is 
just another way of saying »d- 
vanced base.’ By talking about | :ur 
being involved in war,’ Horn: o:k 
divulges one of the ways by w? ich 
American policy may be carried ut; 
that is, te turn Javan, the Ph::uip- 
pines and Korea into bases for the 
assault on China.... 

The magazine then yroceed: to 
point out that the policy-maker: in 
Washington are thinking of pla: ing 
some other cards. 


“At the moment, even though 
facts have already shown that | 
totaHy out of the question for 
above measure to be implement. « 
the articie says, “there is stil! 
way to prevent Hornbeck (Bu: itt, 
Judd and Chennault) from thinting 
so. In fact, we are quite sure W sh- 
ington is thinking of playing o her 
cards, such as finding new recipi nts 
for American aid, sitting: tight in 
China to build up new connect -ns, 
muking use of ECA to ‘influence the 
policy of the new governrient,’ esc.” 

The magazine concludes: “An «r- 
ica may adopt different ways, me ,be 
employing even diametrically op:-cs- 
ed ones, but as all roads leael to 
Rome, so the aim. ef all these vw ivs 
is the: protection of ‘that which we 
have in over a century gainec in 
Eastern Asia.’ ” 


China News 
(Puke last-minute veshufle in ‘ne 
Nationalist army coemman. in 
the various provinees south of the 
Yangtze before Generalissimo Chi ing 
Kai-shek left Nanking in tempo? iry 
retirement is regarded by the Ci 
News of February 1 as a signifi: a: 
move in the Generalissime’s plan 
staging a comeback, The maga 
says: 

“When Sun Fo was appoi: ted 
president of the Executve Yan, 
President Chiang told Sun that in 
spite of any contemplated chang. in 
the cabinet list, it was desirabl: to 
keep Foreign Minister Wang £41i 
chieh, Minister of Natioral Dev nse 
General Ho Ying-chin and Min. ter 
of Finance Hsu Kan. Bret with the 
exception cf Hsu Kan, these na nes 
were dropped from the new eabi ret. 
Aceording to insiders, Ceneral Ho 
was quite pessimistic about the 
future of the Nationalist -egime ind 
was determined to quit despite ( en- 
eralissimo Chiang’s backine. 

“After the sten-down of Ger val 
Ho. the Government. had to find «ime 
new joh for a man of his quali-ca- 


mintanz elder statesmen met together 
to discuss the relative position of 
Canton and Chungking if the Gov- 
ernment had te move some day. 
Some were of tae opinion that Chung- 
king was more impcrtant than Can- 
ton. For one thing, it still remains 
China’s subsidiary capital, If the 
Government moves back to its war- 
time capital, no foreign countries can 
yrise any objections. For another. 
Kwangtung is infested with bandits 
throughout the province and is too 
poor to feed millions of Government 
troops. It was therefore suggested 
that General “to Ying-chin be sent 
te Szechuen te make the necessary 
preparations because he is a native 
of Kweichow and once served as 
director of the Chungking _ pacifica- 
tion bureau.  [t was said that Gen- 
eral He woule be able to pull the 
two provinces of Szechuen = and 
Kweichow together to cope with’ any 
possible eventuality. 

“However, General Ho would have 
nothing to do with the plan and 
left for Shangiai for ‘medical treat- 
ment.’ 

“The general situation took a 
sudden turn for the worse and Pres- 
ident Chiang Kai-shek felt it neces- 
sary to announce his temporary re- 
tirement. But Chiang was afraid 
that acting President Li Tsung-jen 
was not equal to the task and that 
once the Communist armies ¢rossed 
the Yangtze River, the local authori- 
ties would protably proclaim regional 
autonomy, thus leading to an all- 
round collapse of the Nationalist 
regime. In order to prevent this 
tragic possibility, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek effected on the eve 
of his departure from Nanking a 
drastic change in the local army 
commands by appointing General 
Chang Chun t) head the Chungking 
pacification bureau. Since Governor 
Ku Chen-lung is a trusted follower 
of the Generalissimo, cooperation be- 
tween Szechuen and Kweichow is a 
sure affair. Besides, as General 
Change Chun is a native of Szechuen 
and is known to be a master trou- 
ble-shoster, he should have no diffi- 
culty in patching up any dilferences 
that might arise. 

“As the result of the moving of 
the Government to Canton and the 
transfer of military and industrial 
bases to Taiwan, the importance of 
Fukien province has increased many- 
fold. So Chiang sent. another of his 
aves, General Chu  Chao-liang, to 
head 2 newly-created pacification 
eommand in Foaochow. 

“In order te strengthen the Na- 
tionalist position in Kwangtune and 
ir order to pacify the dissatisfied 
native generals, Generalissimo 
Chiang decided te sacrifice his 
hvother-in-law, Governor T. V. Soong, 
and appointed two Kwangtung gen- 
erals to head the provincial govern- 
ment and the pacification command 
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US Magazine Roundup 


—- 


Fortune 


HE December, 1948 issue of 

Fortune, in an article entitled 
“Welcome Immigrants!”, raises the 
question of whether the admission 
of displaced persons marks a change 
in US immigration policy, since DP 
entry was determined not only by 
race or nationality but also by 
skills. 

The. Fortune article says: “A 
month ago the first of some 205,000 
new immigrants began to reach US 
ports. Their entrance was specially 
authorized by the last Congress be- 
cause they are displaced persons, to 
whom we had special obligations. 
But, as individuals, they are no dif- 
ferent from the 60,000 foreigners 
who legally immigrate to the US 
every year, or from the 40-odd mil- 
lion who came here before we 
adopted a policy of restrictive immi- 
gration in 1921. Nor does the 
coming of these 205,000 mark a 
change in that restrictive policy. The 
question is, should it? 

“The 205,000 are entering under 
the Wiley-Revercomb bill, which 
passed Congress last June after pro- 
longed hearings notable for the 
amount of ignorance and prejudice 
brought to bear on the problems of 
DP’s in particular and immigration 
in general. The act is frankly dis- 
criminatory on racial lines and has 
other weaknesses. 
principle that is new to U.S. immi- 
gration policy and less difficult to de- 
fend ethically. This principle is 
selection by skills. At least 80 per 
cent of all visas must come to DP’s 
who were formerly engaged in agri- 
culture. Next favored, without 
specific percentages, are household, 
construction, and clothing workers.” 

While no DP is allowed to enter 
uniess both housing’ and a job are 
assured, the article explains, these 
assurances can be given ‘in three 
different ways: 1) certification from 
national voluntary faith and welfare 
agencies, 2) certification from an 
employer, and 3) ‘certification from 
relatives or friends. 


To date 18 states have set up com- 
missions of their own to help in the 
certification process, and the program 
is backed by both industry, parti- 
cularly the clothine manufacturers, 
and labor despite the latter’s tradi- 
tional fear of immigration. 

The article points out that there 
4s a shortage of agricultural labor 
in the US, as well as increasing de-~ 
mand for aircraft workers, ship- 
builders, engineers of all types, 

' pbricklayers, _ plumbers, metalworkers, 
machinists, | electricians, domestics, 
scientists, teachers, stenographers, 
and textile and clothing workers. 

“The Clothing Manufacturers As- 
sociation, in conjunction with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers,” it 
says, “has promised jobs for 10,000 


tailors, and the Bond SYOVEYF Or Rele 
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But it contains a- 


pany of Rochester alone indicated it 
could ultimately take 3,000, who in 
turn will be used to train others. The 
international Ladies Garment Work- 
ers’? Union offered to admit TDP’s to 
membership at once, and several 
other unions have agreed either to 
waive or to defer initiation fees. A 
mid-western zine manufacturer said 
he wanted 300 smelters; a Massa- 
chusetts firm making store furniture 
and fixtures applied for skilled wood- 
workers; Colorado wants miners; 4 
Texas cattle raiser wants a mixture 
of leatherworkers, blacksmiths, 
handymen, and cooks; an Indiana saw 
firm asked for nine good craftsmen. 
Connecticut wants dairymen, tobacco 
workers, sewing-machine operators, 
tool and die makers, electronic en- 
gineers. Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
where two of the best commissions 


operate, have jobs and homes for 
about 10,000 DP’s each, mostly 
farmers. So far, few company ap- 


plications have peen motivated by 
desire for cheap labor.” 

The article says while there is still 
resistance based on ignorance and 
prejudice, anti-foreignism in the US 
cannot be cured overnight. Urging 
the US to reconsider its restrictive 
immigration policy, Fortune con- 
eludes: 

“One truth is that US prosperity 
has always been linked with an ex- 
panding popnulation. Far from con- 
tracting economic opportunity, immi- 
grants help expand it and they 
don’t cause either depressions or un- 
employment. To increase our man” 
power, utilize our resources, and 
create an even higher standard of 
living, there is every reason to boost 
immigration. 

“Another truth is ‘that selection 
by race is both hypocrisy and bad 
ethics. Selection by skills, while 
ethically neutral, is certainly an im- 
provement and may be worth con- 
tinuing so long as selection is deem- 
ed necessary. But the practical les- 
gon of the experiment is to remind 
us that we have a duty to keep im- 
migration laws in step with our evcr 


growing and changing industrial 
needs.” 
Newsweek 


ERNEST K. Lindley writing in the 
December 6, 1948 Newsweek, 
voices the belief that now is the 
“Time to Act on China.” Lindley 
admits that a decision on China has 
been made difficult by Nationalist re- 
verses, but thinks the US should still 
try to aid Chiang Kai-shek. 

“In official circles the theory once 
widely held that the Chinese Com- 
munists are just. agrarian reformers 
operating independently of Moscow 
has lost’ most of its following,” Lind- 
Jey says. “It is now generally ac- 


knowledged that their leaders are. 


disciplined Marxists. But the theory 
is now being advanced that even if 
they drive the Nationalist Government 


into a corner of China or destroy it 
altogether, the Chinese Communists 
will be unable to organize China. 
This may be correct. The number of 
well-trained Chinese Communist ad- 
ministrators is limited. An area so 
vast and so lacking in communica- 
tions as China does not lend itself to 
quick seizure or tight control. 

“We may have the opportunity to 
see whether this appraisal is sound. 
The Nationalist regims may be be- 
yond saving, under either Chiang 
Kai-shek or a successor, The pre- 
vailing view, however, is that the 
Nationalist regime can still be saved 
if we lend it aid on a large enough 
scale and in the proper way.” 

Lindley goes on to say that former 
Sen. D. Worth Clark estimated that 
affective aid to China would cost 
more than $1,000,000,000 for the 
first year and approximately $600,- 
000,000 a year thereafter until the 
Communists are beaten. He quotes 
another estimate as saying that 
about $500,000,000 a year in military 
aid would ‘be needed for several 
years plus. additional economic and 
financial aid, 

“On one important point there ap- 
pears to be nearly unanimous ‘agree- 
ment,” Lindley continues, “That with- 
out close supervision by American 
officers, the supplying of the Na- 
tionalist armies is a waste of money 
and effort. Trained American per- 
sonnel would have to be sent to 
China to organize the supply system, 
to better communications, hospitals, 
and other facilities for improving 
troop morale, to direct strategy, and 
to advise the Chinese combat com- 
manders in the field. . . ; 

“I¢ China can be saved by aid on 
the scale projected by Clark, plus 
the advisory services of 10,000 
American officers and men, the price 
is not too high. It is much less than 
we thought. it worth spending to keep 
China in the war against Japan. It 
is infinitesimal compared with_the 
probable cost of permitting a Com- 
munist regime to hold most or all 
of China even though it should fail, 
eventually, to consolidate its grip. 

“Once committed, we might find, of 
course, that the costs exceed present 
estimates. We would be accepting 
also the graver risks of ultimate 
failure.” 


Lindley concludes by saying that 
a “wait and see” policy is wrong. 
“In the spring of 1947, instead of 
waiting to see, we went into 
Greece,” he says. “That was not a 
mistake. Although the course of 
events in Greece has not been g0 
favorable as we hoped for, Greece 
has been saved thus far from Com- 
munist domination. : 

“As circumstances change, policies 
should be adjusted. But ‘wait and 
see’ is not a policy. It is an ad- 
mission that one has no policy. A 
decision with respect to China is ex~- 
traordinarily difficult but it must be 
made.” 
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"(HE peace movement still held the 

limelight in Chinese newspaper 
wlitorials last week. The results of 
the general elections in Japan were 
viewed as an unmistakable sign of 
the alarming expansion of reac- 
‘ionary forces under the protection 
of General Douglas MacArthur. 

ck Ea 


& * 

Peace Talk 

“PHE army organ, Ho Ping Jik Pao, 
; called attention to the defense 
of the Yangtze, arguing that it 
would impossible to talk peace with 
the Communists if the Nationalists 
were lacking in military might. 

“The theory propounded by Li 
Kang that only ‘the party who can 
fight may seek peace’ holds true for 
ail gwenerations,” the paper said, “If 
we neglect war-preparedness in our 
eiforts for the realization of peace, 
ance the peace efforts fail, we can 
valy find ourselves watching the un- 
epposed advance of the Communist 
Army, and the outcome will either 
no complete collapse or surrender. 
Accordingly, as long as peace is not 
yet successfully realized, we must 
devote our attention to the military 
situation. 

“According to our view, when the 
military situation has been developed 
‘o its present stage, if unfortunate- 
‘y peace should fail to come, there 
will be need for us to resort to a 
orolonged war of attrition. The time 
“or major combat hetween the main 
“urees of the warring parties has al- 
voady passed. We must preserve our 
-trength to exhaust the opposing 
purty, we must adopt mobile tactics 
‘a tire out the opposing party. The 
Yangtze line between Shanghai and 
‘chang should be strongly defended. 
At the same time, attention must 
“sa he paid to the Ta Pa Shan area 
vurthwest of Iehang, as well as to 
‘he southeastern  eoastal regions 
suuth of Shanghai. There is need 
tor us to build a single defense line 
inking up the Ta Pa Shan area, the 


Yangtze, and the southeastern 
-<oustal regions. 
“The Yangtze assumes unprece- 


‘ented imnortance at the present 
‘ape of the Rebellion Suppression 
simpaien, and we must not vermit 
the Communists to eross it. We 
snould not allow our streneth to he 
«“xhausted piecemeal, nor to he ex- 
aansted in decisive battles. Today 
we should treasure as much as pos- 
sible our strength so that it may he 
emoloyed to the hest advantage. The 
Yangtze is our last line of defense, 
ami we must preserve our strength 
for its defense. : 
“The Communist Army can, ‘of 
ruurse, establish in various sectors 
vn the northern hank of the Yane- 
tye, artillery pos'tions to threaten 
“wr navigation and our stratecie 
scints on the southern hank. We 
must therefore order the Air Force 
ia make preparations for reconnais- 
since and for the destruction of 
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Communist artillery position on the 
northern bank. At the same time, 
our own artillery positions on the 
southern bank must be strength: ed, 
and we must carry out the tactics 
of returning artillery fire with a:til- 
lery fire. If their artillery fore: is 
destroyed, not only will the th-eat 
to our Navy and the Yangtze navi- 
gation be removed, but the dream 
of the Communist Army of eros: ng 
the River wll also be shattered.’ 

The independent Ta Kung f to, 
however, said it was sheer nons- ise 
to talk about continuing the figh: as 
a means of working for peace. 


“Today there are still people i.ho 
harp on the tune that only those ::ho 
can fight can talk peace,” the Paver 
declared. “This principle does sot 
seem to be true in the present sit in- 
tion. We must fully reslize tat 
peace and war cannot exist tove- 
ther. If we are to fight, there «an 
be no peace. And if we want pesce, 
there must be no war. The failire 
of the former Political Consultar ve 
Conference was due to the lack cf 
a determination for peace. The re:lt 
was that peace talks anc fight:-¢ 
were carried cut at the same tiric, 
and peace ultimately failed to con:=. 
The road to peace has ayain been 
opened after three years of extens.e 
fighting and the loss of millions ad 
tens of millions of lives. The pr -e 
paid has been colossal.” 

The paper reiterated its conviet::n 
that State affairs should he settted 
by political means instead of foro, 
saying: 

“Tt has always been our convict -n 
that national issues can only be ‘s:*- 
tled by political means, ani not on 
the battlefield. After VJ Day, tive 
road to political settlement, whi! 
was fairly well-paved. was  unfir- 
tunately foresaken. What has he: * 
the outcome of the fighting duri:< 
past years? The fundamental u:-- 
derstanding now, therefore, is thit 
the issues of the day must be sett!- 
ed through political, and not mi’’- 
tary, measures. 

“Though peace cannot be achieve:! 
with a single stroke, it is neverth. - 
less gratifying to see that the pec’ - 
tical is gradually assuming great.; 
importance than the military oper:.- 
tions. It has been said by the a’ - 
cients that the world may be con. 
quered on horse-back, but i: eanne! 


be ruled on horse-back. Nation: ’ 
issues must ultimately be settle. | 
through politieal channels. Th: : 


though there is a great disparity of 
military strength between <he twr 
parties, if the above fact is recogniz. 
ed, then the one party should not be 
lieve in its ability to settle every 
thing through the use of armed fore+ 
while the other party does not hav: 
to decide to throw its strergth i: 
for a final struggle. 

“ ... Efforts should ot tb 
wasted on unimportant issues whie!: 
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attention to these minor issues will 
cnly bring about obstacles to peace, 

“The events in Peiping provide a 
very good example. The city was 
besieged for « month, but both par- 
ties finally reached a peaceful agree- 
ment in order to preserve the peo- 
ple. This represents the manifesta- 
tion to the highest degrez of wisdom 
and common sense. The peaceful 


' settlement in Peiping has earned the 


praise of all quarters. Not only have 
the cultural possessions of the old 
capital and its two million popula- 
tion been preserved, but a way to 
nation-wide peace has also been 
paved.” 

* * * 


Election In Japan 
YHE Shun Fao saw -a significant 
polarization in Japan’s internal 
polities when it analyzed the recent 
election of the Japanese parliament. 
“The results of the general elec- 
tions in Japan show that the poli- 
tical situation in that country is un- 
dergoing a rapid change,” the paper 
observed. “The change on the one 
hand shows that conservative  in- 
fluence in Japan is coming up to the 
top, and has achieved an overwhelm- 
ing majority in the Government. On 
the other hand, it also indicates that 
the left-wing forces in Japan are 
marching in full strength toward 
Commun'sm, as seen in the phery- 
menal gains made by the Communist 
Party in the elections. 
“Generally speaking, the victory in 
the current Japanese elections is 


shared by the Democratic Liberals 
and the Communists, the extreme 
right and the extreme left. The an- 


tagonism and conflict between the 
two camps can only be further ag- 
gravated. The present politica] 
situation in Japan is marked by this 
fact. The future Japanese political 
development will likewise be charac- 
terised by this phenomenon.” 

This view was shared by the Kuo- 
mintang crgan Chung Yang Jih Pao, 
which said: 

“One point berne out by the tre- 
sults of the currert Japanese gen- 
eral elections deserves attention. It 
is the fact that while the ultra-con- 
servitive Rightist party has captur- 
ed an absolute majority of seats in 
the Diet, the Communist Party on 
the extreme left. has also obtained 
about nine times the number of seats 
it got during the previous elections, 
inereasing the number of Communist 
representatives from four to 35. On 
the other hand, the parties standing 
between the extreme left and the ex. 
treme right, namely, the Democrats, 
the Socialists, and the People’s Co- 
operative Party, have suffered very 
severe losses. This shows the era- 
dual decline of the so-called ‘middle 
of the road course’ in Japanese poli- 
ties, and intensifies the acuteness of 
the antagonism between the left and 


be tak t a later slace, a: hi extremes.” 
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What US Papers Say 


AMERICAN newspapers speculated 
on the question of Shanghai’s 
future and, on what would happen in 
the south and west of China should 
the rest of the country come under 
Communist control. 


Bd bd oo 


China Picture . 
THE Washington Daily News, in 
an editorial “Wishful. Think- 
ing in Shanghai,’ expressed belief 
that the optimism of Shanghai busi- 
nessmen over the prospect. of doing 
business with the Communists might 
not be. justified. 

“With Chiang Kai-shek in at least 
temporary retirement,” the paper 
said, “the Shanghai business com- 
munity is breathing relief that peace 
is around the corner. It is making 
plans to do business ag usual under 
Mao Tse-tung, so-called ‘Stalin of 
China, who is hailed as the new 
strong man’ Such optimism may 
not be justified by events. 


“Mao has successfully exploited 


the grievances of a people sick and - 


weary after 11 years of war and re- 
volution. But the task of repairing 
the damage for much of which he 
himself is responsible may demand 
qualities the Red leader ~ doesn’t 
have. 

“Fe has announced his intention of 
linking China’s foreign policies close- 
ly to the Soviet Union’s. One-of his 
peace conditions is abrogation of 
existing treaties with the United 
States and other “mperialist’? coun- 
tries. Moscow will expect no less 
than that and probably much more. 
But what can Russia give China? 

“One-half of Shanghai’s rationed 
food supply for the 5,000,000 inhabi- 
tants is being supplied by American 
ECA grant. American eotton, also 
from ECA, is also what's 
the city’s great textile industry roll- 
ing. Chinese airlines are using our 
gasoline. Most of the country’s in- 
dustrial know-how is supplied by 
American and British technicians. 

“Will the Soviet’ Union supply 
these deficiencies under the new re- 
gime? That hasn’t happened in the 
case of Russia’s Huropean satellites, 
as Marshall Tito can testify. China’s 
needs are infinitely greater than 
those of all the Balkan states toge- 
ther. Japanese arms the Soviets 
gave the Communist armies won't 
rebuild China’s shattered economy. 

“Qn the other hand, does the 
Shanghai business community  ¢X- 
pect the United States to under- 
write the Communist -adventure in 
China—so that Communism can be 
extended to Malaya, Indo-China, 
Siam and the Philippines?” ; 

The Baltimore Evening Sun, voiced 
doubt as to whether the Communists 
could actually control all of China in 
the very ‘near future. In an editorial 
“Not All One-Sided,” the paper said: 

“Removal of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of China AD Canton some 700 


keeping ° 


miles to the south of Nanking has 
now been formally announced and at 
the same time the probability of 
some kind of peace negotiations be- 
tween the Government and Com- 
munist forces grows. 


“However, it would be risky to 
suppose that any such negotiations 
will produce a settlement. What will 
happen if the conversations fail is 
one of many uncertainties making up 
the confusing situation in China. But 
a point worth bearing in mind is 
this: Despite the recent rapid pro- 
gress of the Communist forces and 


despite the degeneration of the Na- . 


tionalist regime; there are still vast 
stretches of Ching which are unoc- 
cupied, indeed unapproached, by the 
Communists. 

‘Tt is true that they have seized 
a large part of China’s most pro- 
ductive areas, but then so had the 
Japanese, who also held all of Mar- 
churia and Nanking and Shanghai, 
and had driven down past Hangchow 
and Nanchang. And while the rest 
of China to the South and West may 
be weaker and perhaps less united 
than....during the war with Japan, 
native Communist armies are surely 
far less formidable forces than the 
Japanese. Nor has there been any 
sign that in western and southern 
China there exist Communist organi- 
zations strong enough to seize power. 

“So if peace talks came to nothing, 
the Communists would face the 
question whether to try to press for- 
ward and conquer the rest of the 
country by foree, or simply hold on 
to what they have already won and 
trust that in time the South and 
West would come under their control. 

“It seems doubtful that the Com- 
munist armies would be capable, 
however feeble their opposition, of 
marching unaided south to the bor- 
ders of Indo-China and westward to 
Sinkiang. It seems doubtful that 
they have anything... .to undertake 
so tremendous a military project 
with any hope of success. And while 
unoceupied China might live a very 
lean and disorganized life, it could in 
all likelihood survive. 

“In short, not all of the advantages 
in bargaining lie with Mao Tze-tung, 
despite his tough attitude. Even in 
a shrunken world, the distances .of 
China remain a factor in any mili- 


tary operation which visions con- 
quest of the entire country, and 
especially for forces as relatively 
primitive as the Chinese Com- 
munists.” 

* * * 


New Delhi Conference 
MANY US papers saw deep signi- 
ficance in the 19 nation con- 
ference in New Delhi. Particularly 
favorable comment was made on the 
general spirit of cooperation shown 
during the conference. 
The Christian Science M onitor said: 
“Nineteen nations have spoken out at 


New Delhi. It behooves the West to 
listen and‘ understand.... 


“The coming together of 19 na- 
tions constituting more than 50 per 
cent of the world’s population and 
one-third of the UN membership is, 
as Brigadier General Carlos P. 
Romulo of the Philippines declared, 
‘s massive political fact.’ Failure cf 
the Dutch, in particular, and the 
West in general, to take proper ac- 
count of the fact could lend dis- 
astrous force to....emotions which 
Asian demagogues and agitators are 
always trying to stir up. 


“But to recognize the new spirit 
of Asia and work to remove obstacles 
to eooperation is to strengthen the 
hands of more moderate and farsee- 
ing Asian leaders. To eliminate 
yacialism and imperialism from 
Western practice is to help incipient 
Asians avoid. the downward plunge 
to race hatred and bloc opposition 
to the West.... 


“There is a massive political fact 
to be grappled with. Asia can no 
longer be ‘used’ by the West for its 
own purposes. Instead, & common 
aim must be sought which will serve 
the purpose of both.” 

The New York Herald Tribune de- 
clared: “The complexity of the poli- 
tical, social and economic systems 
represented in Asia today makes it 
easier for the conference to declare 
against something—colonialism for 
example, which is a word which 
embraces a good many subtle distine- 
tions—than to work constructively 
for something. 

“Nevertheless, Asia is an indubit- 
able fact....liable ‘to error, capable 
of being persuaded to correct mis- 
takes, but impossible to coerce oF 
dismiss.” 2 

The Denver Post observed: “The 
_..conference represents the most 
important step yet taken for it 
shows the growing unity of Asiatic 
nations and their awakening to 4 
very real place in the international 
scene.” 

The New York Times brought up 
the subject of Indonesia in connec- 
tion with the conference, saying: 
“Whatever (the Dutch) choose to do 
now, they know that their Indonesian 
policy has been condemned not only 
by the majority of the Western but 
by representatives of more than half 
the human race meeting at New 
Delhi....” 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer also 
found Dutch action “unimpressive in 
face of the Asian conference” and 
added: “The postwar age in Asia is 
dated 1949, not 1849.” 

The New York Star said: “The 
ability (of the New Delhi conferees) 
to act collectively was 4& warning 
: . that the Truman program for 
world democracy could not succeed 
unless it spoke out against colonial 
retrogression,” 
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| The Review’s English Lesson—LXIX 


Ve A. L. Chen of Wenchow has asked us about some 
a expressions contained in Owen Lattimore’s article, “The 
China Crisis and the US,” printed in the December 18 issue 
of the Review, 


Exposed flank: In “China ig the exposed 
iank of American policy.” Exposed, here used 
“8 an adjective, means open to view. Flank, 
iterally the side of an animal between the ribs 
and hip, means the side of anything. Hence, 
China is the side (or aspect) of American policy 
which everyone can see, 


Dovetails: “Tn Western Kurope our policy 
dovetails into the interests of countries. ...” 
This means anything shaped like a dove’s tail, 
and is a term that originated with carpenters, 
who used it in referring to cutting notches of 
wood so that they join together. Hence, any- 
saing that fits into or connects with something 
else. In this case, our policy fits well into the 
interests of certain countries in Western Eurone, 


Stampeded: “The American public is not 
“a be stampeded into thinkingy....” This term 
ariginated when cattle were frightened by some- 
.fing and broke into wild and uncontrollable 
light—a stampede. Now the term is used to 
describe any sudden and common action motivat- 
«i not by reason, but by panic. Thus, the Amer- 
ican public is not to he driven hastily and without 
reason into thinking... . 


Hunches: “Based on fact, not hunches.” 
laterally, a hunch is a hump or protuberance. 
in colloquial usage, it has come to mean a strong, 
‘atuitive impression that something will happen 
-~from the gamblers’ superstition that it brings 
‘ack to touch the hump of a hunchback. Thus, 
while a fact is hased on something known, a 
hunch is based on guesswork, or something un- 
known, 


Kiss of death: “Tf foreign backing has 
urned into the kiss of death for a really great 
man like Chiane....” This term was first used 
oy the late Alfred FE. Smith during his election 
varpaign for his fourth term as governor of New 
York State. When it wag reported that Smith’s 
epponent, Ogden Mills, had received the backing 
ut William Randolph Hearst, Smith said, “That 
‘3 the kiss of death,” meaning Hearst’s favor 
would actually do Mills a disservice and ensure 
Ais defeat. 


Busted - flush: “Military intervention... .is 
2 nusted flush.” This is a term used in the game 
«< poker. When a person playing poker holds 
uve cards all in the same suit, he has a flush 
and stands a good chance of winning. But if 
ne draws a card in a different suit, the flush is 
broken, or “busted.” Hence, the term busted 
lush is used to refer to something that might 
nave been good once, but now has no chance of 
nucceeding, 


Am An eA el thn remy. 


Master.mind: “They wanted to master-mind 
the Chine:e Government... .” This expression 
is so rela‘ vely new in American usage that it 
has not ye found its way into most dictionaries, 
Literally, the combination of master, meaning to 
direct, control or subdue, and mind, meaning 
mental activity, would mean to control mental 
activity. Jn general usage, the term refers to 
Scmeone Wo supplies “the brains” behind some 
project; wuo sets forth and directs the policy 
without necessarily taking an active, open part 
in it, 

On on: count: “The Chinese ~Communists 
are entitle: to sober Yespect cn one count.” In 
this case, - count” is used interchangeably with 
“account,” neaning any collection of items to be 
balanced or considered. Thus, the Communists 
could be respected on one point or item to be 
considered, or for one particular reason. 


Mr. Chi-n also wants to know how the follow- 
ing words c.ffer from one another: Works (water 
works), plynt (power plant), faetory (match 
factory) ar! mil] (cotton mill). This ig difficult 
to answer, -ince the words are usually modified 
by the deseriptive word that precedes them. How- 
ever, mill and factery are more Specific words, 
Since they denote 3 particular process. Mill 
means to process some substance into a more 
iinished proiuct, such as grain into flour, cotton 
into cloth, etc, Factory is really a shortened ver- 
sion of mar ‘factory, a building with equipment 
for the mar :facture of goods, such ag matches, 
bicycles, furniture ete. Works and plant are 
more gener:! terms. Works is defined as any 
place where ‘ndustrial labor of any kind is carried 
on, while plant refers either to the machinery em- 
ployed in sc-ne project, or to « large and com- 
plicated ind. stria] stucture, such as the Ford 
plant, which manufactures automobiles, 


* % ve 


Me. H. C. ¢ huang of Shanghai writes in to ask the 
meanings .f the following two words: 


Ideology. In Philosophy, this is the science 
of idees. In customary use, it refers to the 
manner of thinking characteristic of an individual 
oracléss. ‘Thus, bourgeois ideology would refer 
to the shinkir» of the upper and middle classes; 
communist ideology to that of persons who follow 
Marxian teac ings; capitalist ideology to those 
who are taug :t to believe in a system of profits 
and free ente “prise, ete. 


Capita: This is the plural of the Latin 
word ‘caput.’ which means head. “Capita” 
therefore mes is heads. It could be said that the 
United States has a per capita income of $1200; 
in other word, $1200 for every head, or person, 
in the count 
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Firestone builds the best,truck tires on 
the market today. And tiere is a Fire- 
stone truck tire for every road, load and 


condition of service. Here’s why truck cc 
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@ Tread Stock is coolest running and 
longest wearing ever developed. 


® Duraflex Construction bands tread and 
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one integral unit. 
® Gum-Dipped cord fabric insures 
cooler running temperatures in ALL 
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® Two extra plies under the tread \ %/ 
cushion the tire against road 
impact. 


These extra construction features 
add up to extra thousands of miles 
and lower costs which you put Fire- 
stone tires on your trucks. 
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LETTERS. 


From The People 


Comments from readere on cufrent topics 
are, cordially invited: their opinions, how- 
ever, do not necessarily represent the views 
of The China Weekly Review. : 


. . ol |e 
Dike Building 
To The Editor: Coe 

Your editorial of January 22 on the 
subject of dike building programs in 
China, in which you called particular 
attention to the proposed Rural Recon- 
struction Gommission financing of dike 
work in Hunan, has been read with con- 
giderable interest in South -China. 

Some months ago there appeared in the 
Review an article by Mr. Jack James on 
the subject of the Kwangtung Dike Re- 
pair Project which was sponsored by ‘the 
China Relief Mission, Because of our 
experience with that project and because 
we also remember the unfortunate 
CNRRA and Provincial _ Government’s 
experience with the Ma-An Dike in 
1946, I would like to make the follow- 
ing comments for the record: . 

1) UNRRA-CNRRA did help with an 
allocation of rice for the Ma-An Dike 
of 1,200 tons for the repair of the. old 
section, and for the construction of one 
new - dike. 
a record flood for the past 30: years, 
the dike.was breached because the re- 
pair had been designed poorly by the 
Provincial Government’s engineers, 
was not able- to withstand the great 
pressure ‘which the 1947 flood brought. 
In the 1947 flood emergency CNC$500,- 
00,000 and 4,200 tons of - rice’ (not 
10,000 tons) were given for the relief of 
thousands of people who were driven 
from their homes in the flooded districts 
throughout the province. 

2) During the CRM dike repair pro- 
gram‘ the Ma-An Dike was one of the 
21 dikes aided. After completion of re- 
pairs the dike area was flooded, but the 
flooding was not in any way connected 
with the dike repair. During the flood 
period, the lands of the farmers living 
outside of the dike protected area were 
threatened with flood, and in order to 
protect their lands the farmers unlaw- 
fully broke and rendered useless the Hop 
Shan Gate, with the result that a part 
of the low lying land inside the dike 
was flooded. As a matter of fact only 
one dike out of 21 aided by CRM pro- 
gram was breached, This was the Hing 
Ning Dike in the Swatow area where 
effective control of work progress and 
financing: could not be done on ac ount 
of unsettled political conditions in that 
area. 

If you refer back to Mr. Jack James’ 
article in your magazine on the Kwang- 
tung Dike Repair Job, you will recall 
that very tight controls were exercised 
by CRM over daily -work done on, the 
21 dikes. Not only did we have en- 
gineering inspectors on those dikes, but 
the work. was’ done under close super- 
vision by the local dike committees who 
were elected by the farmers in those 
dike areas. Moreover, the pay to the 
workers was made directly from CRM 
funds on the. basis of the number of 
cubic meters of éarth moved, and those 
figures were checked by our own jnspec- 
tors. . oO 

IT do not know what the Rural Recon- 


struction Commission plans to do in the” 


way of supervisory controls over the 
Hunan project, but I do know that it is 
possible for ECA to assist in dike re- 
pair projects to the great advantage of 


In the 1947 flood ‘which was © 


and’ 
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the farmers (who should, of course, share 
in the supervision and costs on a rotating 


‘fund basis), and I am also sure that 


projects in the rural areas, such as those 
involving dike repair and irrigation, will 
do a great deal to stabilize conditions in 
those areas. 

You are: right in saying that strict 
supervision and controls are extremely 
necessary, and I am sure that ECA will 
not approve any dike repair projects in 
South China unless the controls which 
You suggest are made effective. 

H. T, SAMSON. 
Regional Director, South China 
ECA Office 
Canton 
February 2, 1949 


JCRR Supervision 


To The Editor: 

Your January 22 number begins with 
an editorial on “US To Build Dikes,” in 
the course of which the following ap- 
pears, “JSARRC, it was said, will set 
up an office in Changsha. What this 
office will do we don’t know, but we cer- 
tainly hope that it will keep a close watch 
on the funds after they are turned 
over.” 

JCRR gladly aecepts this opportunity 
of making known how the watch is kept, 

The dike reconstruction work is hand- 
led in the field by 11 hsien offices under 
which there are 336 section offices. The 
funds are turned into rice either at the 
head office or at the hsien offices and 
the rice aistributed to these section offices 
for payment to laborers. The JCRR 
representative in Changsha and his as- 
sistants follow up both the purchasing 
and distribution of this rice and also 
follow up any rumors of malfeasance or 
inefiiciency. A representative of the 
comptroller’s office in Canton checks the 
account both of yurchase and of pay- 
ment of rice for labor, Engineers ap- 
pointed by JCRR inspect the work to 
see that it is in conformity with speci- 
fications and plans. all of which were 
approved in advance by the National 
Ministry of Water Conservancy. 

In so many as 336 sections it would 
be remarkable in any country if there 
were not one or two officers of anti- 
quated ideas of pubdlie service.’ In such 
a field of political jealousies it would be 
even more remarkable if there were not 
started many unfounded rumors of in- 
efficiency and/or malfeasance. In a 
country where there is no efficient pro- 
lection against libel, such rumors spread 
rapidly and are bound to come to the 
ears of the JCRE representatives in 
the province. 

Terms of the JCRR loans are posted 
publicly on every section, as well as terms 
of employment of labor, Sinee the beni- 
ficiaries of the dike are required by the 
agreement to repay the rice loaned by 
JCRR there is active local supervision. 

It ts evident that the experience of 
your editorial writer “in American- 
financed aid program in Hunan Province” 
is confined to UNRRA-CNRRA  ex- 
perience, Sad as that experience appears 
to have been, very satisfactory results 
have attended efforts under other aus- 
pices. In 1922, the undersigned on behalt 
of the American Advisory Committee 
negotiated UWS$200,000 aid toward the 
buildin of the first considerable motor 
road in Hunan with the provision they 
have supervised maintenance during a 
period of five years. The result set a 
pattern for highway construction in Hu- 
nan such that, up to the beginning of 
the war with Japan, Hunan’s highways 
were the best in China, Again in 1931 
and 1932, following the disastrous Yang. 
tze flood, the undersigned delivered to 
Hunan, on behalf of the National Flood 
Relief Comntission, 50,000 tons of Ameri- 
can wheat. The dikes were repaired on 
In the 
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spring of that same year CNC$1,000,000 
of National Flood Relief Commission 
funds were loaned to mutual guarantee 
societies, composed of Hunan farmers, for 
rehabilitation purposés, At the end of 
three years, the stipulated period, 99.1 
perceht of these loans had been repaid: 
a splendid record in any man’s country 
as any banker will agree. 

It seems only fair, that this statement 
of facts should be given as much pro- 
minence in your valued journal as the 
strictures voiced in your editorial, 


JOHN EARL BAKER. 
Joint Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction 
Canton 
‘February 4, 1949 


(The foregoing letters, written by two 
men with long residence and experience 
in China, should be of particular interest 
to all who read the editorial entitled “US 
To Build Dikes!? appearing in the Jan- 
uary 22 issue of the REVIEW. Mr. 
Sampson's letter points’ out one factual 
error in the editorial and also gives a 
full explanation of why the muchatalked- 
about Ma-An Dike failed to stem the 
flood waters after its second reconstruc- 
tion with American funds, a fact that 
reflects upon some of the farmers living 
in the area rather than upon the build- 
ers of the dike, 

The letter from Dr. Baker explains in 

detail the methods to be used.in super- 
vising the new dike construction pro- 
“gram currently getting under way in 
Hunan Province. Dr. Baker, one of the 
diyectors of the Joint Sino-American 
Rural Reconstruction Commission 
(JSARRC), points out that in the past 
several similar undertakings have been 
successfully carried out in different parts 
of China and, obviously, there is no rea- 
son why future ones cannot be equally 
successful. 


The REVIEW welcomes letters such as 
the foregoing from readers whether they 
take issue with us or agree with us. 
Everyone, we believe, benefits from this 
type of discussion.—Hditor,) 


Snow On Tito 


To The Editor: 

I have only just read the article, “Will 
Tito’s Heretics Halt Russia?” by Edgar 
Snow in the February 5 issue of the 
Review and have had no time to digest 
it thoroughly and consider all the im- 
plications of the matter. However, it is 
my opinion that perhaps Mr. Snow, who 
has been a long-time observer of events 
in this country and is credited with 
understanding China very well, is putting 
an interpretation upon the Tito-Stalin 
“split” which is not completely justified 
by the actual facts. 

It is undoubtedly true that there must 
have been some “conflict in national in- 
terests” between Russia and Yugoslavia. 
Even with both states practicing socia- 
lism, there are differences in their econo. 
mies which might lead to some conflict, 
but hardly to a split like in the present 
case. The differences must be more 
serious. According to some reports, Tito 
and his immediate supporters are out- 
wardly espousing the cause of interna- 
tional communism and inaugurating some 
socialistic measures in the 
economic life, but secretly were making 
plans for setting up a Balkan empire, 
so that they could extend Yugoslav con- 
trol, under the pretence of communist 
brotherhood, over their neighbors, 

From what information is available, it 
seems likely that: the split has a more 
basic cause than the simple development 
of a heresy within the “universal church.” 

But regardless of the reason, a serious 
difference must exist between Tito and 
the Russians. Obviously the West, 
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especially Britain and the US, will do 
oyerything they can to take advantage 
of this situation, by such means as ap- 
«lying pressure and offering inducements 
widen the rift. Perhaps such efforts 
will be successful, maybe not. ‘he West, 
uowever, should try to learn the true 
nature of the differences between Yugo- 
‘lavia and Russia and should not be misled 
inte thinking that any hoped-for internal 
explosion in Communism has occurred. 
FOREIGN OBSERVER 


Saanghai 
Pobruary 6, 1949 


Canaan. Mersey? 


‘ws The Editor: 

Vir. Edgar Snow, whose article you 
© erinted last week, seems to have changed 
views on world affairs. Formerly a 
rm supporter of the Chinese people in 
their revolution against feudalism and 
fneeign imperialistic aggression, he now 
joins those reactionary remnants who 
aint war against the people of Russia 
vad China. 

When he "gays that the expansion of 
world communism is an extension of Rus- 
ian ulationalism, he shows that he no 
longer understands the true nature ot 
ie _people’s struggle against their op- 

3 While the United States has 
i a’s bad government, 
sia, a true friend of the Chinese peo- 
ale, has lent encouragement to them in 
their struggle by her moral leadership 
uf the world’s suffering masses. Because 
at diplomatic affairs, Russia has beer. 
unable to aid the Chinese people material- 
‘y, but she has sympathized with them 
and in the near days ahead, when the 
people have won in China, the masses 
it both countries will rejoice. No one 
witil be able to saw any seeds of dissen~ 
Lion between the people of these two 
“oremost feuding BEOvIES republics. 
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Talk of a Communist heresy 
true. Tito is no longer a communist... 
The Chinese people, after their lon: 
struggle for freedom—the longest of an; 
people--will not forget the lessovs learr. 
ed in blood. If Mr. Snow thinks tha 


the Chinese people, once they have over 
and ultré 


thrown the feudal, corrupt, 


is ne 


reactionary ruling classes and ousted th. 


American imperialists from 


China’ 


shores will forget the principles whic 


have led them to victory, he is bad!: 
mistaken, 

CHAPMAN LIEU 
Shanghai 


February 8, 1949 


Grateful 


To The Editor: 


The letter from your 


of the Review were being sent 


circulatic : 


manager informing me that seven copic 
unde: 


separate cover has arrived, and I wis’ 


to thank you for the trouble 
in appealing for us needy students ar 


rou tow! 


also thank the person in Shanghai wk: 


eontributed them. 
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Telephone 11440 


I hope you will keep on appealing for 
other donations from other subscribers. 
My vratitude to niy donor is without 


bounds, 
SHUN HWA. 
School 


WANRG 
First Municipal M:dde 
Chun zking 


January 2!, 1949 


Disagrees With Judd 


To The Editor: 

Congressman Jud, in his letter to the 
editor in the January 29 Review, still 
has the nerve to remonstrate at the great 
imass of uifavorakle opinion which his, 
Bullitt’s and a few >ther war mongering, 
so-called Chinese experts’ past actions 
have earned them at the expense of the 
American Luxpayer. Not in the interests 
of trying to convince Mr. Judd that he 
is wrong, lut in the -nterests of truth, 
I, as an American citizen with closer 
contacts ard feelings for the Chinese 
people thar those who have recently 
made closely guarled and luxuriously 
pampered flying trips to China, wish to 
remonstrate in turn that Mr. Judd 
appears to he just as ignorant of the real 
situation in China as most Americans 
hack home 

Whether he blares the State Depart- 
ment or the ECA is imreaterial. as actual- 
ly the ECA is operating as a part of 
the State Department, but he is ahso- 
lutels: wrory in accusing either of stint- 
ing money for civilian or military aid 
in China wherever it could be shown to 
he needed. In feat, much more was 
actually given than was needed, if we 
are to judee by the umount of waste, 
sales to Communists and other illegal 
uses and corrupticn by National rov- 
ernment officials. 

For exarple, we of the AgrienTtural 
Machinery Projects CINRRA endowed) 
in Seuth China were greatly disappointed 
hy the failure of the China Relief 
Mission ard ECA-finaneed Ma-an dike 
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building and repair project at Hwaiyang 
—a. failure due to the ignorance and cor- 
ruption of the Nationalist Bureau of 
Reconstruction, which took over the work 
after the equally inefficient CNRRA pro- 
ject had failed in 1947. 

Inefficiency and corruption in omitting 
a foundation core under the flood gates, 
not lack of funds, thus caused the loss 
of over 60,000 mow of crops, more than 
7,000 of which had been plowed and pre- 
pared by tractors of our AMOMO pro- 
ject there. The result was that 6,000 
farm families were left starving and many 
of them were homeless as well. This 
failure was a hard blow to Mr, Samson, 
administrator of ECA in Cantoti, who 
is an old hand in China and had even 
followed a plan of paying for work done 
at the end of the month when measure- 
ments were taken of the work done. 
Even now the ECA is financing a dike 
building project in Hunan, but knowing 
the local government of Hunan as I do, 
having worked for one year in that pro- 
vinee, I would guess that not more than 
one-third of the equivalent-of the 30,000 
tons of rice allocated will ever be used 
on those dikes. However, what can ECA 
do when they have to hurriedly (be- 
cause of inflation) get rid -of large 
amounts of GY realized from the sale 
of rice and cotton brought to China under 
the ECA plan? It is necessary for them 
to choose a number of the more reason- 
ably stated applications for immediate 
approval and action. 

As to military aid, there has never 
been a time since VJ Day when Nation- 
alist China lacked ammunition,  Al- 
though there have been shortages lm 
some areas where the Nationalists were 
blockaded for long periods, there was 
never any shortage in transportation 
facilities for the Government to 
move ammunition to places where it 
was needed. So huge were the stores of 
Japanese and American war materials 
left in China and brought here from the 
Pacific islands since the war that no spe- 
cial care was taken of these’ stocks 
(remember the huge fire in the Shanghai 
godowns in November 1946, and other 
similar instances in other cities). To say 
that the military aid was “largely surplus 
supplies not suitable for...... the war 
with the Communists” is misleading, The 
Chinese army is on-wheels (as well as 
many civilian organizations) because of 
the great stocks of fine GMC 10-wheel 
trucks to be seen everywhere ‘in China 
which are still being assembled from 
these stocks of new “surplus” war mate- 
rials. 

The Point Island assembly lot alone 
has assembled more than 6,000 of : the 
Dodge five-tonners, Jeeps and weapons 
carriers as well as numerous other cate- 
gories of US army vehicles are to be 
found in all parts of China, There is, 
of course, some “junk,” but certainly 
not over 10 percent of the total. For 
instance, when the JUSMAG came to 
China and needed vehicles, they obtained 
new vehicles at local prices from the 
Chinese Government, which had obtained 
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them from the US Government at about 
10 percent of the cost. And who fur- 
nishes the fuel and oil for all these 
vehicles, tanks, bulldozers, airplanes, 
self-propelled cannons etc.? 


Any of the JUSMAG personnel will 
gladly enlighten Mr. Judd that the 
Ghinese Nationalists did not lose the war 
because of poor cooperation and help from 
the State Department or War Depart- 
ment, just as the unpublished Wedemeyer 
report undoubtedly would have disclosed, 
had it been published. ‘You can Tead 
a horse to water but you can’t make 
him drink” applies only too well to the 
Chinese situation, 


As has been repeatedly pointed out, the 


ALEC 


only alternative is to take an active part 
in. this internal struggle, and I didn’t 
hear of Mr. Judd setting an example by 
trying to join the Nationalist army when 
he made his flying visit. Neither did 
he try to throw a stone at the rats 
who have been running away from here 
with the choicest UNRRA and ECA 
tid-bits, as well as the national wealth 
of the Chinese Republic. 

No sir, not Judd—he wants you and 


“me to do this “effective, aid’ busfness 


while he stands over there across the 
ocean and holds his cupped hands be- 


hind his back. 

R. D. MERRICK. 
Shanghai 
February 2, 1949 
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New Clipper route to 


PORTLAND-SEATTLE U.S. A. 
_. via HAWAN 


PPE TH TLE GEL tt 


Pan American now offers 
direct one-carrier service to 
the Pacific-Northwest area, 
Canada and Alaska—the 
sunny mid-Pacific way 


3 === So |saN FRANCISCO 

= © LOS ANGELES 

= Ss =\ \ 

= FROM THE ORIENT SES a 

= DIRECT from 

7 Shanghai via 

: Tokyo, Honolulu 
= } ; TUESDAY 
3 TO AUSTRALIA every THURSDAY 
= AND NEW ZEALAND 

5 ® You can now fly Pan American all the way via Honolulu to 
= Portland-Seattle ...as well as via Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
5 Direct connections from Seattle to all Alaska. 

5 Pan American—world’s most experienced airline—was first 
= to offer one-carrier service around the world to the U.S... . has 
: flown more overseas miles than any other airline. 

3 Only Flying Clippers have Sleeperette service! Extra leg room 
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...extra comfort... at no extra cost! For fares, schedules, trip- 
planning help, call your Travel Agent or... 


Geul, Agts., CNAC— Cathay Hotel 
Shanghai + Phones 15757-19229 


PAN AMERICAN! 


Wort Arewayrs *%. 


Sleeperette and Clipper, Trade Marks, Pan American Airways, Inc. 
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A Weekly Newspaper Established tn 1917 


’ The editorial pages present each week the opinions 
of the editor. The other pages of The China Weekly Ke- 
view are written by the other members of the staff and 
the contributing editors who report and interpret the 
news irrespective of the views expressed in the editorials. 


Vol. 112 - Shanghai, Saturday, February 12, 1949 No. Il 


US Policy Bellwether? 
ee reports, some of them official, that the 

Economie Cooperation Administration is 
closing its North China offices, intends to shut 
down in Shanghai and is preparing plans for 
increased . assistance to Nationalist areas in 
South China, especially in Taiwan, may well 
be the bellwether or indicator of a significant 
shift in. US policy toward China. 

While it has been difficult in recent weeks 
to determine exactly what paths US policy was 
following, there seemed grounds for believing 
that America was adopting a cautious attitude 
and had not yet decided whether to consider 
China a friend or foe. Arguments supporting 
various views were advanced. ECA Adminis- 
trator’ Paul Hoffman, during_his Shanghai visit 
in mid-December of last year, seemed to be tak- 
ing a rather reasonable view of the situation 
here, saying that under certain conditions he 


might be inclined to recommend continuance of — 


American aid to China even if the government 
of the country changed hands. 

In recent weeks it appears that Hoffman 
has been overridden. One unconfirmed rumor 
has it that Hoffman discussed the matter per- 
sonally with President Truman before ordering 
the closure of ECA offices in areas captured or 
seriously threatened by the Chinese Communists. 
In any event, it seems clear that ECA has de- 
cided to deny aid to areas controlled by the Com- 
munists. The wisdom of this move is certainly 
debatable. Our personal view is that Washington 
is making a terrible mistake, for which America 
will pay dearly in the future. The Chinese 
Communists have long charged that the US 
was an imperialist power interested solely 
in aiding the corrupt and weak Chiang Kai-shek 
regime in the latter’s attempts to suppress the 
people of China. Such a charge hag irritated 
Americans who view the continuous dispersal of 
gifts of monies and goods to China as noble gés- 
tures reflecting emcees goodwill toward the 
Chinese people. 

The fact that the ECA is now showing it- 
self willing to feed the needy in Kuomintang 
‘areas but is unwilling to give food to the hungry 
in Communist areas hands the Reds a strong 


propaganda weapon. It makes it well-nigh 
impossible for the United States to continue pro- 
claiming that her interest is in the people of 
China, rather than in any particular regime. 
Another point, which is a very important 
one, is that some ECA relief shipments schedul- 
ed for areas which have now fallen into Com- 
munist hands, have been diverted, while at sea, 
to Japan where, presumably, they will be used 
to help feed the Japanese people. It will be dif- 
ficult for the United States to maintain that this 
is not part of a diabolical plot to build up Japan 
as a counterbalancing power to China—a charge 
already made by many Chinese, of beth Kuomin- 
tang and Communist affiliation. . 
The stoppage of relief to areas occupied by 
the Communists and the speeding up of aid to 


areas still controlled by the KMT makes ECA 


actually a working partner of the Nationalist 


_Government, Since most realistic observers here 


are convinced that the days of this regime are 

numbered, the US may in-the not so distant 

future find itself forced to begin negotiations 

with a new government which will be embittered 

toward the United States partially because of - 

its last minute aid and comfort to the “enemy.” 
* * * 


E realize full well that it may become dif- 
ficult for the United States to work with 
a Communist Government in China.. However, 
it is our view that friendly relations are not 
an impossibility. At this critical juncture it is 
also understandable that the officials in Wash- 
ington may not wish to do anything that would. 
aid the spread of communism in China. Being 
a capitalistic country opposed to the prirciples 
of communism, America obviously cannot. look 
with pleasant anticipation toward a Red -China. 
However, this fact now seems inevitable and 
it is doubtful if the outcome of China’s Civil War 
could be changed unless Washington were willing 
to declare war on this country and attempt its 
conquest with American arms. Since the out- 
come is a foregone conclusion, it seems to us 
that the reasonable thing to do would be to sit 
back and let nature take its course. For more 
than three years the US has been meddling in- 
tensively in China’s internal affairs. First, as- 
sistance, supposedly to both KMT and Red areas, 
was given through UNRRA. At the same time 
Marshall came to mediate the dispute. Both 
were failures. UNRRA aid, the lion’s share of 
which went to the KMT despite the UNRRA 
charter, was largely wasted and produced scarce- 
ly any results at all. General Marshall’s mission 
was not a success. It was then decided by Wash- 
ington to aid the KMT in its war against the 
Reds. For this purpose, the China Relief Mis- 
sion was set up. While relatively more efficient 
than UNRRA, it still did not seem to improve 
conditions in Nationalist areas greatly. Next 
came ECA and its companion piece, a bill giving 
the Nationalist Government US$125,000,000 to 
buy arms to fight the Reds. Anybody who is 
not blind can see that neither of these programs 
enabled the KMT to function any better than | 
usual. The result is that the Communists are 
on the verge of taking over this country. 
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In view of this situation, it seems like just 
olain foolishness to decide at this late date to 
slap the Reds in the face by refusing to feed 
hungry Chinese in areas they control, while rush- 
ing in with a large amount of last minute aid 
iy the KMT Government, which, if past ex- 
verience is any criterion, will simply be wasted 
and sauandered. 

While we are not convinced that a com- 
mnunist China and a capitalist America must per 
se become enemies, we are aware that there are 
auiny people who take this view. ‘They, there- 
vere, refuse to see some of the realities of the 
oresent situation and are willing to proceed 
down a straight anti-Red path much in the 
fashion of a horse with blinders, being distract- 
ad not in the least by the numerous unpleasant 
signs to be seen beside the road. However, there 
is one “fact? which sits squarely upon the path 
und which is impossible to avoid. That is: The 
Kuomintang, as anti-Red a regime as one could 
wish, is not for long in this world. ‘Soon, come 
what may, it will be impossible to aid the KMT 
‘n its fight against the Communists because it 
will not exist. 

Since any contemplated aid must soon come 
tg an end and since it will have little or no effect 
upon the outcome, why continue such aid? This 
question seems especially pertinent since all it 
appears to be doing is making the Communists 
more and more hostile toward the United States. 

{if there ever were a time when we needed 
-o follow strictly the policy of non-intervention 
which we have so piously outiined in the past, 
tnis is it. 


it poked Cees On Paper 


ve pets after taking over the reins of gov- 
+) ernment from the Generalissimo, General Li 
Tsung-jen, who has in past years gone to con- 
siderable trouble to secure for himself a reputa- 
tion as a “progressive,” a “liberal” and as an 
“snlightened” administrator, issued reform pro- 
clamations in wholesale lots. All the freedoms 
iheoretically guaranteed in Chima’s constitution 
were “ordered” enforced. Political prisoners were 
“y be released, press restrictions were to be re- 
raved and so on ad infinitum. 

Some of the more cynical observers took a 
skeptical view of these proceedings from the 
very beginning. When it became apparent that 
most of the military and other officials in areas 
aot directly under Li Tsung-jen’s thumb were 
‘ynoring the acting president’s reform decrees, 
more and more observers began to take General 
Lis “reforms” with a grain of salt. 

However, we still believed that the acting 
aresident really intended to implement his an- 
acouneced measures for reform. It seemed logical 
co us that Li would almost be forced to follow 
a more liberal and enlightened path than his 
aredecessor if he wished to make political capital 
out of his present opportunity. After all, we 
thought, the people will see no difference between 
che old and new presidents, except that perhaps 
cae old one was a more skillful political mani- 
anlator, unless the new one makes some startling 
and popular moves. When Li announced his 


plans for ret. rm, we thought this was to be the 
difference. 

We're stil not sure but wnat Li hopes to 
be known as » reform president. However, we are 
not as sure a; we were a while ago. We cannot 
blame Li fer the fact that Chang ueh-liang, 
the fabled **oung Marshall,” is still detained. 
After all, o:e of the Generalissimo’s trusted 
lieutenants i governor of Taiwan and we can 
imagin2 tha. any of Li’s orders which do not 
piease che Ge xeralissimo will bounce off Governor 
Cheng Chen ‘ke pebbles off a stone wall. Like- 
wise, we ca: understand that 2° General Tang 
En-po does rt wish to lift martial law in Shang- 
hai, “Freside it” Li cannct force him to do so. 

Howeve: it is our understanding that Li 
is more or le 3 in control of the city of Nanking. 
His buddy, General Pai Chung-hsi, who in days 
past also ex} -nded considerable time and energy 
in securing t’ e reputation of being “progressive,” 
is reported i: have dispatched some of his per- 
sonal t-oops '» Nanking in order to give Li some 
physics] sup ort in the capital. Despite this, 
General Li’s reform decrees do not seem to be 
having very much effect in Nanking itself. 

Or Feb: iary 1, a group of men “clad in 
black coats” smashed the furniture and equip- 
ment of a ‘“anking paper called the People’s 
Daily, after |} had published a report saying that 
a high polic- official atterapted to run off with 
funds alloca‘-d for payment of his men. The 
fuollowiig da:. a spokesman of the Nanking Gar- 
rison “leadq .arters announced that the paper 
had been clo:-d by the authorities and a number 
of staf? memers detained because it had “pub- 
lished article without foundation with the intent 
or disturbin. general peace anc order.” 

We are vot familiar with the paper in ques- 
tion and the-efore are not aware of what im- 
portani, poli co, general or other functionary 
constitutes tie “background” of the publication. 
Thus, we cariot estimate the political maneuver- 
ing which m:.y have been in process in the back- 
ground of th s particular case. However, we do 
know that or the surtace Nanking seems to have 
changed litt’. Groups cf “outraged” citizenry 
continve to smash papers which “insult the 
people of Ch na,” while the city’s cops and gar- 
rison “orces conveniently retire to nearby tea 
houses and re therefore “unaware” that iaw- 
breakes are on the loose. It also seemg that 
arbitrary cl -ure of papers and arrest of staff 
members go: on as usual. The president may 
have b2en ck nged, but, from ali indications, it’s 
still the sam old Nanking. 

General \i’s reforms by decree—like those 
which »ourec from the Manchu throne during the: 
historical 96 days betore the Empress Dowager 
returned to :. ower and stopped ail the nonsense 
—Jlook good. =n paper. The people, however, are 
still waiting for the benetits wrich the decrees 
might besto’ if they are ever implemented. 


Discipline OF Troops Needed 
(Eee prob] » of enforcing adequate discipline 
among t'e disorganized ranks of Nationalist 
troops is re cidly becoming critical. In many 
Kuomintang areas, there ig little difference be- 
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tween soldiers and bandits so far as behavior 
is concerned. In recent weeks the discipline of 
Nationalist soldiers-—-never very, good at best— 
hag almost disappeared and the public has be- 
come the prey of a group whose appetite ap- 
parently is insatiable. 


Every day we hear of some new incident of 
vandalism, thievery, or even murder committed 
by Nationalist soldiers. On one. day last week, 
the North China Daily News reported four 
separate instances of criminal activities by 
soldiers in Shanghai. Headlines such as “Soldiers 
Fire On Tramear”’; “Soldier Beats Conductor” ; 


“Protest Over Soldiers In Local Schools”, “One . 


Killed, Four Wounded By Hand Grenades”, may 
be found daily in Shanghai’s papers. 


Clearly, something has to be done. The 
simplest and most effective remedy would be an 
end to the Civil War. However, such a solution 
seems unlikely for the present. 


The fact that the problem is not peculiar to 
Shanghai was pointed up last week by a Reuter 
story from Hankow which described some of the 
depredations of the Nationalist soldiery in that 
area and surveyed the situation in the country 
‘as a whole. “It is considered,” the article said, 
“that the military....have earned opprobium in 
their own right, for they have treated the civil 
population shockingly. Officers and men have 
unmercifully battened on the community. They 
have invaded homes and forced owners to give 
them free lodging. They have demanded food, 
and taken it often without payment, sometimes 
at a price grossly below its worth. They have 
lived on theft and robbery, and have been blamed 
time and again for assault and violence.” 


Reporting that in cities and towns the 
soldiers have become a “law unto themselves”, 
the dispatch continued: “In Hankow at this 
moment owners of 40 public bath houses are not 
only catering for thousands of soldiers daily with- 
out payment, but are being forced by command- 
ing officers to sign receipts at GY10 a head so 
that the latter may submit accounts to Nanking 
and receive equivalent expenses....” 


The article then pointed out that the troops 
themselves are not entirely to blame, since “the 
common soldier is forced to fend for himself 
because of the corruption and inefficiency of his 
superiors. He may be forced to march in ropes 
or chains to recruiting points so far away that 
he cannot possibly escape and find his way back 
to his native village. He may have been bought 
as a substitute for a rich man’s son drawn for 
the army by lot, agreeing to the bargain in order 
to discharge a personal or family debt but giving 
no loyalty to the army in the process.” 


The article then went on to describe some 
of the abuses to which the soldier is subject, such 
as almost total “squeezing” of his salary by his 
superior officers. Circumstances, largely, have 


made the Nationalist soldier what he is. “Out 


of necessity,” the story continued, “he has 
developed the traits and outlook of the thief and 
bandit.” 


The writer of the article ‘believed that the 
control of these Nationalist troops would con- 
stitute one of China’s biggest postwar headaches. | 
He estimated that there might be between 3,000,- 
000 and 6,000,000 men in uniform, many seatter- 
ed hundreds of miles from their homes. If the 
huge task of repatriating them to their native 
places is not undertaken, the writer said, ‘‘ob- 
servers believe China will be riddled with crime 
and violence by soldiers, particularly of the Na- 


_tionalist armies, who may be left to fend for 


themselves far from their homes and without 
control or money.” 


This is certainly a grim picture. We im- 
agine that there are few areas in Nationalist 
China which have not at one time or another 
experienced the unpleasant visits of marauding 
soldiery. As Kuomintang power has declined, the 
discipline of Nationalist troops has become pro- 
gressively worse. All too often, it seems, the 
commanders and lesser officers of these “rem- 
nants” of defeated armies are themselves not 
interested in controlling their men. We now 
hear rumors to the effect that some commanders 
are even demanding payment from civic leaders 
in towns about to be evacuated in the face of 
Communist attacks. Unless such payments, 
usually called bonuses for the troops “protecting” 
the town from the bandits, are quickly handed 
over, the commander threatens to turn his troops 
loose to pillage the place. It has even been 
rumored that the preliminary “bargaining” for 
this type of payment has started in the Shanghai 
area. 


There obviously is little we can suggest in 
the way of a remedy, especially in view of the 
fact that the highest authorities apparently are 
willing to condone this lack of discipline unless 
they are paid “for their trouble’ in preventing 
it. However, we might point out to the author- 
ities concerned that such behavior will gain for 
the Nationalists very little of the popular sup- 
port they are constantly exhorting the public to 
display. 


China’s Untapped Power 


wre spent most of the last three and a half 
years pointing out all the things that, in 
our view, were being done wrong, or perhaps just . 
weren’t being done at all, From time to time, 
when we felt that a continuous diet of complaint 
was getting tiresome, we looked around for some- 
thing which would stand a little praise. Rarely 
could we find anything of such nature. Some- 
times, we could suggest things that should be 
done. However, that, too, became a little 
wearisome in that as time went on it became 
more and more evident that no one in China had 
any time or energy left over from the Civil War 
to devote to constructive activities. 


Now with the Civil War on the road to con- 
clusion, we may expect a little progress of one 
sort or another in this country. While we are 
not by any means relinquishing our right of re- 
turning to a diet of complaint—it has almost got- 
ten to be a habit—we are looking forward to the - 
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time when we can start suggesting ideas for 
things which need to be done and know, we hope, 
that we are not merely wasting newsprint. 


One of the things China is really going to 
need in the days to come is mechanical power. 
if this country is to make any worthwhile pro- 
gress toward a decent material life, many sources 
of energy to drive machinery of various types will 
bein demand. By and large, China, it is believed, 
's untortunately a relatively poor country in 
datural rescurces. This may be disproved by 
future exploration, but on the basis of knowledge 
available today, she does not have too much in 
the way of valuable material assets aside from 
her tremendous manpower. It is true that she is 
one of the largest producers of coal in the world 
and the proper exploitation of her reserves will 
he of great help. However, it is questionable 
whether or not. there is sufficient coal of sufficient- 
ly high quality to meet the demands which will 
arise. China’s supply of wood, for making charcoal, 
is not great; besides, this is an expensive fuel and 
its uses are limited. Petroleum is found in only 
2 Tew areas and so far in not very large quantities, 


Perhaps the greatest potential source of 
energy lies in the development of hydro-electric 
cower, a field scarcely touched in China and one 
capable of considerable development. While we 
‘io not know of any thorough survey of sites suit- 
dle for hydro-electric installations, one has only 
Lo travel through the rugged interior of the land 
‘ay be impressed by the many streams which pour 
swiftly through mountains and valleys. In ad- 
ilition to the much talked about Yangtze Valley 
wlan, which calls for the erection of the largest 
dam and hydro-electric installation ever con- 
ceived near Ichang, there are countless spots in 
Li@ mountainous areas of China where relatively 
small units could be installed which would provide 
ulectric ight and industrial power for local areas. 


Of course the initial installation costs for 
such power plants would be tremendous and un- 
dcubtedly could be financed only by government 
capital in a country as poor as China, which 
aoes not have a well-developed middle class from 
which investment capital can be secured. How- 
“ver, that should not be any problem to the new 
regime since it is committed to a policy of state 
enterprise in any event. Once built, such plants 
would provide a virtually never-ending source of 
eneap power. Additionally, they would pay 
dividends in improved navigation facilities for 
cheap water transportation, while their value in 
aiding flood control and soil conservation pro- 
“rams would be inestimable. 


China needs many things and the improve- 
ments to be undertaken first will have to be care- 
‘ally selected from a lengthy list, after due con- 
sideration as to which should have priority. 
Nunds for capital development will be scarce and 
ihe decision to invest in projects, such as hydro- 
electric installations, which are both expensive 
and slow to build, may entail considerable self- 
venial and kindred hardships. However, we think 
ihe exploitation of China’s water resources should 
come close to the top of the list of developments 
zo be undertaken once the fighting ends. 
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25 Years Ago in 
The China Weekly Review 


Cycle System 


February 9, 1924, 

The Cye. system is claimed by the Chinese to have 
originited im 1¢ time of Huang Ti, the Yellow Emperor who, 
according to l-zend, ruled over the “Blackhaired” people from 
B.C. 2598 to 5:98. To him are also ascribed the invention of 
pottery, wheel-d conveyances, armor, ships and other civiliza- 
tion-perfecting objects. The tycle ig supposed to have been 
established by him in the year 2,637 B.C., and the one just 
voitipleted wa: therefore the 76th cycle. According, however, 
to the Shu “hing, or Shoo King, pepularly known as the 
Canon or Boek of History arranged by Confucius, the Emperor 
Yao (2356-22:". B.C.) determined the summer and winter 
solstices with che aid of skilful astronomers; he also cal- 
culated the ler th of the year and brough: in the intercalary 
month. Eaeh ear in the Chinese Cycle is known by a name 
of Two Chara ers which are taken, the one from one of the 
Ten Heavenly ‘tems, and the other from the Twelve Earthy 
Branches. Th year just ended, the last of the Cycle, was 
known as the uei Hai; the one now beginning is the Chia 
Tau. ‘The sys'em is attributed to Huzng-ti, 2637 B.C.,” says 
Couling in his !ineyelopedia Sinica (p. 137), “but it is certain 
inat before th. Han dynasty, B.C. 20€, there is no evidence 
of the stems :nd branches being used to mark years but 
only days and’ hours, ete........ * Buddhism in its spread 
througt out th: Middle Kingdom invented 12 spirits who are 
conside-ed as.:ilers of the Cycle. They are known as Yuan 
chia, or Yuar Ch’en. The Twelve Earthly Branches men- 
tioned above {ave 12 animals associated with them which 
are used to m:k the years of a Cycle. In order these are 
the Ra:, Ox, wer, Hare, Dragon, Stake, Horse, Monkey, 
Fowl, Dog ani Pig. Age is often given in this country by 
reference to animal which marke] the year of birth. 
Aceording to ‘he distinguished French Sinologue, Edouard 
Chavanies, th: Cycle was invented hy Turkic tribes and 
introduced inte “hina by the Hsiung Nu, or Western Tartars 
of Monsolia wk» are first heard of in 318 B.C. The Hsiung 
Nu are the sui posed ancestors of the Huns and Turks, and 
at one time c:upied the northeastern part of Shansi pro- 
vince. The Cx le system is alse said’ :o have been carried 
into Egypt and there modified when that land beeame a pro- 
vince o: the Eman Empire. 


* ok * 


Lenin’s Death 

Dr. Sun YW t-sen, getieralissimo of the constitutionalist 
government in * inton, upon hearing of the death of M. Lenin, 
the Russian Soviet leader, ordered all government offices here 
to displuy their flags at half-mast for three days beginning 
January 26, th: Southern leader saying “hat he has much in 
common with M Lenin in political principles. 


10 Years Ago In 
The China Weekly Review 


Canton—A Dead City 
February 11. 1939. 

Canton was sceupied by the Japanese tailitary forees in 
October last yea”, less than four months ago. According to 
a recent estima’ by a foreign correspondent who made a 
survey of eondit ons in Canton, the present population does 
not exceed 9,000 Jeople.......... 

Once the ris:est and largest city in Asia, Canton is tow 
a city of silence .nd complete solitude, Mot even a pig roams 
the narrow strex s and alleys and any cock so brave as to 
crow would shor ‘y provide food for some hungry Japanese 
soldier, Three “ritish ships lie idle, bottled up by the 
Japanese blocka::, and foreign gunboats which dared the 
Pearl river mine- are anchored in the stream. Except for 
the sale of loot. either through Japanese agencies or a few 
Chinese working it there ig no business 


h them, ¢ 
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WHAT SHOULD THE US DO IN CHINA? 


An American Symposium 


Edgar Snow: 


Why are the Communists winning 
China? Why did Truman beat 
Dewey? Why does a fighter who 
_uses both feet and hands knock ‘out 
a man who -stands flatfooted in the 
middle of the ring? The Nanking 
dictatorship under Chiang Kai-shek 
which has stood still for 20 years, 
now is toppling over from the inner 
fatigues of its posture and the end- 
less hammering of a lightfooted 
enemy tireless in the use of mobility. 

The Chinese Communists are win- 
ning because they put into action a 
program which satisfies some of the 
urgent needs of their people. In 
1927 the KMT won power with the 
slogan of land to the tillers and de- 
mocracy in government. It is losing 
now because it never redeemed either 
promise. The Communists are win- 
ning because they equalized land 
ownership and gave the peasants an 
economic stake in their struggle. On 
that they built a political allegiance. 
From the political allegiance they 
created a mass movement. Out of 
the mass movement grew a moral 
and cultural energy which gave birth 
to young and energetic leadership. 
A disciplined popular party then be- 
eame invincible because it drew its 
strength from the majority of the 
people and had to find some imme- 
diate practical answers to their prin- 
cipal needs. From all that emerged 
the most effective military organiza- 
tion in modern China, 

What can and should the United 
States do about it? Three things: 
I) Return to our traditional policy 
of non-intervention in the internal 
political affairs of China and the 
right of self-determination; 2) Insist 
at the United Nations that the other 
powers do likewise; 3) Proclaim to 
the Chinese people the deep and 
abiding friendship of America, and 
its readiness to support any prac- 
ticable efforts to solve the enormously 
complex economic problems under- 
lying the present revolution. 

(Mr, Snow, awthor of RED STAR 
OVER CHINA, was formerly a China 
correspondent, and is presently an asso- 
ciate editor on the staff of the SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST. Mr. Snow was 
at one time an assistant editor of the 
REVIEW.) 


Owen Lattimore: 


The Chinese Communists are win- 
ning partly because they are better 
led, but even more because the KMT 
has proved itself corrupt, incom- 
petent, and oppressive beyond all 
description—beyond comparision even 
with the Greek government. In this 
country, we associate communism 


with—in Secretary Marshall’s words | 


—“poverty, hunger, desperation and 
chaos.” The irony is that in China 
it is the Government territory that 
is most accurately described by this 
terrible formula, All recent Amer- 
ican reports describe complete dis- 
integration of morale on the Govern- 


HE New York Star, before it 
suspended publication Jan- 
uary 27, invited a group of 
experts on the Far East, repre- 
senting all political opinions, to 
reply to two salient questions on 
China: 

First: Why are the Chinese 
Communists winning? 

Second: What can and should 
the United States do about the 
crisis in China? 

With the permission of the 
Star, their answers are herewith 
reprinted. 


ment side, and lack of belief that the 
KMT represents anything’ worth 
fighting for. 

We have, by aiding the Chinese 
Government too much and too soon, 
gravely imperiled American interests 
in China. Nevertheless, our national 
interest remaing. Our sheet-anchor 
in China is the good will of the Chin- 
esc people. To conserve that good 
will we should cease all activities 
that prolong and embitter the Civil 
War. 

But we should not pull up all 
stakes and clear out of China in a 
panic. We should continue’ every 
form of activity, especially economic 
reconstruction, that will in the long 
run benefit the Chinese people, what- 
ever their fcrm of government. 

(Mr. Lattimore, former political adviser 
to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and 
deputy director of Pacific Operations of 
the Office of War Information, is the 
author of many books on China and the 
Far East.) 


Rev. Thomas O’Melia: 


For a fair parallel in United 
States history today, you must go 
back to Valley Forge politically, 
financially and militarily. Since the 
revolution of Sun Yat-sen, the Chin- 
ese government has been  bedeviled 
with almost insurmountable obstacles 
to which has been added foreign ag- 
gression. The Communists, on the 
other hand, with the abundant as- 
sistance of arms and money from the 
Soviet Union, and a_ strength that 
has not been dissipated, are able to 
strike successfully against this weak 
Government, 


The United States 
following things: 

1) Publicly declare itself against 
the Communist aggression, 

2) Repudiate the Yalta agreement. 

3) Bring China’s case before the 
United Nations. 

4) Send immediate all-out military 
aid to China to be used under 
American supervision. 

(Rev, O'Melia spent 25 years with the 
Maryknoll mission in China, was an 
UNRRA official in China after the war, 
and is now secretary of the Maryknoll 
Order in Washington, D.C.) 


should do the 


Harold Ickes: 


Facts as reported by the press, and 
information received from competent 
observers recently arrived from China, 
have inclined me to think that it is 
not so much that the Chinese Com- 
munists seem to be winning, as it 
is that China is undergoing an opera- 
tion for the removal of a cancer. 
Doubtless there are many Commun- 
ists among the rebels, and it may be 
assumed that Russia has been mak- 
ing the most of an oppertunity. -It 
has long been my view that the 
Chinese Civil War, starting largely 
as an agrarian revolt against the 
corrupt and barbarously tyrannical 
regime of Chiang Kai-shek, has pro- 


gressively embraced workers other 
than those of the soil. It includes 
teachers, students, and other pre- 


fessional groups, as well as all those 
groups who are ‘passionately devoted 
to the principles of human lHberty 
as enunciated by Sun Yat-sen. To 
this moral factor has been added the 
reportedly. vast quantities of arms 
and supplies furnished by the 
Untied States for Chiang’s’ support, 
but which have passed to the insur- 
gents through desertions, wholesale 
surrenders, and sale by -venal and 
corrupt Nationalists. Out of the 
present chaos may come a govern- 
ment truly representative of the 

Chinese people. If so, I believe that 
our nation will not hesitate te give 
generous aid for econcmic rehabilita- 
tion. 

(Mr. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior 
from 1983 to 1946 and author of many 
books on the New Deal, writes a thrice- 
weekly column on social and. political 
issues for the NEW YORK POST.) 


Jack Beall: 


The Communists are winning in 
China because they are unified, have 
better moral and discipline, and are 
more skilfully led. Negative factors 
on the other side are years of build- 
ing up for a crash in the economic 
field. The morale of the people is 
sapped by galloping inflation. This 
will go on in geometric progression 


as they realize Chiang’s Government: 


is unable to stop the Communists. 


It is almost too late for the Unit- 
ed States to step in with anything 
less than full-size military aid. 
Granting this should be done, it 
doesn’t seem likely it can be done 
politically. It would also take sev- 
eral billions in material and financial 
aid to get Nationalist China on its 
feet again. Congress would vote this 
sooner than a heavy military com- 
mitment, but I don’t think that 
more money or arms would long post- 
pone Communist control. 


Some possibility exists of a lend- 
lease airforce to be manned on a 
stepped-up Chennault plan, by volun- 
teers, If thrown in goon enough, on 
a sufficient scale, it might halt the 
southward march for a period long 
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enough to rally Chiang’s 
forces and put renewed 
neart in the people. 


ie, Beall, who serves as @ 
shington D.C. correspondent 
the American Broadcasting 
any, has gathered news 
‘ar ih years and. worked as 4 
YORK. HERALD TRI- 
Hf foreign correspondent.) 


ieorge H. Olmstead 
ia my opinion, the Chi- 
« Communists are win- 
because of better dis- 
ne, better solution to 
» supply preblem, better 
dig support in the areas 
a they control and more 
tive assistance from 
de. The Nationalists are 
disorganized and too 
id out, losing’ publie con. 
ee in their capacity to 
aive problems. 
iS policy makers should 
venize that tf China falls 
the Communist orbit, 
nadia and Southeast Asia 
will be next and will go with 
‘gas resistance. American 
icy should be firm and 
late range, 

“he Chinese people Are 
eet inherently Communistic. 
iinwever, they must under- 


sand and approve our program if it 
is ta sueceed..We should provide for 
adeuuste military and economic aid 
directly to the Chinese people and 
avt to the present Government. This 
ui should be controlled by us down 
te uitimate point of distribution. And 
as vonditions to our aid we should 
insist that the Chinese -people at all 
fimes have the opportunity to change 
tne imposition of a Communist 
dictatorship. 


syeas of China now in Communist 
esntrol should be placed under UN 
rsteeship pending the ultimate de- 
ion ag to reintegration with or 
independence from the remainder of 
thina, It’s too late for coalition 
ronment. It won’t work. 


rf 

tien. Olmstead, brigadier-general at- 
tuched to Staff Corps, G-5, of the US 
“my im the China theater of war, was 
» farmer US economic adviser to the 
Chinese Government. ) 


john K. Fairbank: 


he Chinese Communists are win- 
nine because they have organized the 
poorer peasantry who form the 
niajority of the country, The Kuomin- 
tane has had 20 years to do this, 
i failed to seize the opportunity. 
fae Communist organization of the 
peasantry has tough, ruthless, bus 
aiso beneficial and appealing aspects. 
The Communist success is a measure 
ui Kuomintang incompetence and its 
failure to organize the peasants as 
2 uasis for state power. 


ne 


The United States cannot save the 
neesent Chiang Kai-shek regime and 
should avoid any commitment to 
sapport it in exile. We should not 
send any more military aid now be- 
cause there is little chance of its 
having a good influence. But we 


should continue spBe SOR Kor Reled Se 2001/0810 CU RDPSS-00415 
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for humanitarian or constructive 
productive purposes. The main policy 
of necessity is that we retain free- 
dom of action to deal with the new 
situation which is arising on a flexi- 
ble bargaining basis. 


Meanwhile, we should leave Ameri. 
can representatives in China, end try 
to maintain contact with the Com- 
munist areas as long as possible. The 
Chinese Communists inheritirg the 
Kuomintang mess are certain ~“o face 
big problems and must either seek 
our cooperation or more probably 
give us eventuai excellent opport- 
unity to support anti-Communist 
movements. 


(Mr. Fairhank, Harvard history pro- 
fessor, author of THE UNITED STATES 
AND CHINA and former head of US 
Information Service in China, his lived 
jor more than 17 years in that country. 


Annalee Jacoby: 


The Communists are winning be 
cause the Communists have offered 
the peasants something to fight for 
and Chiang has not. Chiang never 
consulted his people, he commanded 
them. He was ruthlessly intolerant 
of all opposition—conservative and 
liberal us well as Communist. He 
crushed peasant revolts and rebe! 
lions with his own party; he left ne 
middle ground. Forced to be for 
him or against him, the Thinese 
chose the, less familiar evil. 


The USA gave up its chance thre: 
years ago, when it allowed venera: 
Marshall’s PPC (Political Consulta- 
tite Council which adopted a plan fo. 
conciliation between Nationalists ane 
Communists) agreement to diz away 
without insisting on compromise an 
reform in exchange for further sup 
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intvunsigeaace, knowing that 
our supplies and help were 
larzcely responsible for it. 
We stood by while middle. 
of-vvad groups were per- 
secuted ani dispersed, 

Ail the military aid we 
can aiford will not win vic- 
tory now for Chiang Kai- 
shes. We can only reafirm 
pur desire for a government 
representine all areas of 
pubiic opinion, promise 
lerge-seale aid in recon- 
struction only if and when 


such a representative gov- 
ernment is formed, and 
hope. 


The Conrmunists are sure 
of a military victory. They 
know, though, that US sup- 
plies, and advice are neces- 
sary to rebuild China; they 
knew that Chiang’s tech- 
nicians are far more able 
than their own; they know 
tha: hungry peasants may 
turn against them during 
post-war chaos. Their conf- 
dences plus their need may 
make them decide to yield 
politically. We'll then have 
a coalition as shaky as 
Czrochoslovakia’s—but this is 
our remaining chance in 
China. 

(Miss Jacohy, co-author with Theodore 
H. White of the best-seller THUNDER 
OUT OF CHINA was a war correspon 
dent for the mugaztie TIME, LIFE and 
FORTUNE in China for 16 months.) 


Dr. Edward H. Hume: 


The surprising advance made by 
the Communists in China is clearly 
due to three causes: 


(1) The way in which many of them 
have made friends with the farmers 
and given them almost unredeemable 
promises. In this matter they have 
surpassed the Nationalist forces. 


(2) In the way in which Commun- 
ists have gained access, especially 
in Manchuria, to Japanese arms and 
ammunition that were surrendered on 
VI Day and in which Russian forces 
in Manchuria have helped the trans- 
fer of material aid. 


(3) The sincere but misguided ef- 
forts of the American Government to 
reconcile Nationalist and Communist 
forces in China and our delay in 
giving active military aid to the 
Naticnalists. 

What should the United States do? 


It should await the report of Wil- 
liam Bullitt, prepared after the con- 


ference with Ambassador John 
Leighton Stuart, Chennault and 
MacArthur. Afte:> this report is dis- 


cussed in Washinzton with Wede- 
meyer, assuming that it proposes 
vigorous American aid in arms, am- 
munition and supervision, I strongly 
support this course. All we should 
give should be under strict American 
supervision. 


(Dr. Hume, auther of THE CHINESE 
WAY IN MEDICINE and member of the 
Council on Medica! Missions in China, 
hag been identified with education and 
medicine there sines 1906.) 
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Agnes Smedley: 
Regarding your China question: 
The Chinese Communists are winning 
because they are the Chinese common 
: people fighting a holy war of libera- 
tion from feudal reaction and im- 
perialism. The people’s liberation 
army is a democratic army composed 
of workers and farmers and led by 
proved first-rate military and politi- 
al brains. Rooted in the agrarian 
and anti-imperialistic revolution, this 
army is highly educated politically, 
incorruptible, disciplined, and dedi- 
cated. Its strategy and tactics have 
been developed through 20 years of 
bloody struggle against a dictator- 
ship which even its allies admit to 
be medieval, cruel and corrupt, and 
which every Chinese now knows could 
not exist without foreign support. 
The American government should 
withdraw all armed forces from 
China, including Tsingtao and For- 
mosa, and stop all aid to Nanking 
or any local war lord or politician. 
Our State and War departments 
should be cleansed of all supporters 
of the puppet Nanking regime and 
staffed by enlightened Americans 
who know and can win the friendship 
of the new democratic China. Chin- 
ese revolutionaries regard the Amer- 
jean people as friends and allies but 
have learned from bloody experience 
that our present policy is determined 
by their mortal enemies. Making 
enemies of one half billion Asian 
people, one quarter of the earth’s 
population, is criminally stupid. 
(Miss Smedley, author of “THE 
BATTLE HYMN OF CHINA, lived_ ToT 
many years among the Chinese. Com- 
munists. She is presently writing @ 
biography of Chu Teh, commander of 
the Communist army.) 


Nathaniel Peffer : 


The Chinese National Government 
has lost because it has been repudiat- 
ed by the Chinese people. The same 
incompetency, to say nothing of the 
corruption, that has brought about 
repudiations by the Chinese people 
has brought about defeat by the Com- 
munists. 

The Communists have won despite 
the great material odds against them 
and contrary to all expectations. It 
is not so much that Communists have 
won as that the Nationalists have 
lost. The Nationalists having been 
rejected, a vacuum was created, The 
Communists have moved in. Now 
there is nothing to do. 

There is nothing America can do to 
arrest what is now in process of 
conclusion. The Nationalist Govern- 
ment has to go. If America -wants 
to, it can take its place—that is, act 
as government of China and sent 
over a big army as military support 
for that government. That probably 
would mean fighting the larger part 


of the Chinese people and the Rus- . 


sians as well. It is therefore fan- 
tastic and had better be dropped. 

There is nothing to do now about 
China but accept what is. If Russia 
becomes too dangerous, and there- 
fore has to be opposed. it will have 
to be opposed in the West. 

(Mr. Peffer, Columbia University pro- 
fessor of international relations, is 
writer on International affairs and author 


of several books on the Far Kast, among 
them MUST WE FIGHT IN ASIA?) 


Christopher Rand: 


The Communists are winning be- 
cause they are more attentive to the 
needs of the people than Chiang’s gov- 
ernment. They’re guided more by 
principle, less by pressure groups 
than Chiang. Their army and bureau- 
cracy are more devoted and efficient 
with a clearer idea of the common 
purpose. Communist strength comes 
from within China. Russian ma- 
terial help has been small compared 
to what we've giver Chiang. If 
outside. powers had let the Chinese 
Civil War alone, the Communists 
would have won before now. 

The US should firmly protect its 
nationals during the crisis. It should 
stop military aid to Chiang which 
is futile and can only antagonize 
the successor government. It should 
continue economic aid where possible 
and where it clearly helps the Chi- 
nese people rather than one faction. 
Tt should make known its willingness 


.for friendship with any reasonably 


representative Chinese government. It 
should adopt a long range policy of 
watching Chinese developments closely 
as possible and trying by unmeddle- 
some neighborliness to restore tradi- 
tional Sino-American good will. On 
the basis of the China lesson, the 
US should adopt the following pro- 
gram for Asia and other backward 
areas where Communism is a factor: 
Don’t become identified with archaic 
losing regimes, don’t oppose strong 
popular movements by force, apply 
American wealth and techniques con- 
structively and thoughtfully to softer! 
the impact of the West on old 
peasant societies (which is one of 
the greatest problems in the world 
today). If this means backing! socia- 
lism in those areas, we shouldn’t 
hesitate to do it. 

(Mr, Rand has recently returned from 
China, where he served as a correspondent 
for the NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE. 
During the war he worked in China for 
the Office of War Information.) 


Rev. James Smith: 


The Chinese Commtnists are win- 
ning because they are fighting a 
government that never had a chance 
te build up its strength. Only in 
1936 was the last of the Chinesd 
warlords overthrown and an attempt 
made at national unity. The follow- 
ing year the Japanese war broke out. 
The result of all these years of strife 
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ig a weakened China that needs years 
of peace to rebuild. During this 
time the Communists hoarded their 
strength, got effective outside help, 
and are now striking at a weakened 
national government. 


For its own protection and the 
establishment of a free people’s gov- 
ernment in China, based on Sun. Yat- 
sen’s three principles, the United 
States should give immediate and all- 
out aid to China. 

(Rev, Smith, who was with the Mary- 


‘knoll mission in Kunming, China, for 


10 years, is now vocational director of 
the Maryknoll Order of the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society in America.) 


Amos Landman: 


One word explains Communist vic- 
tories: morale, The Communists 
have it, the Nationalist haven’t. 
On the military front thousands of 
military troops are deserting, accord- 
ing to Nanking reperts. 


The Government’s set-backs are a 
matter of lack of will to fight: and 
not lack of ammunition. At Tsinan, 
for example, the Nationalists had 
ample supplies but they simply quit 
after eight days’ fighting. 

On the home front, people can no 
longer endure the lack of rice, basic 
necessities and stable currency. Even 
the middle class has been alienated 
by the recent reforms which cost 
them $190,000,000 in gold. 

ve not visited .the Communist 
areas, but successful guerilla war- 
fare depends on the peasants’ co- 
operation, and repeated Communist 
victories seem evidence of superior 
troop morale and popular support. 

It is questionable whether it is to 
America’s advantage to continue 
backing a governmeyt which rests on 
doubtful popular support and which 
has failed to use America’s aid 
effectively. The problem is for the 
United States to find a way to use 
its power and resources to build up 
a moderate and efficient government 
which will carry out the three prin- 
ciples of Sun Yat-sen, China’s first 
president: Nationalism (the unifica- 


- tion of China), Democracy (including 


initiative, referendum and recall), 
and People’s Livelihood (the state is 
responsible for providing the neces- 
sities of food, clothing, shelter and 
means of travel.) 

(Mr, Landman, who has covered politics . 
and labor in New York for the NEWS- 
PAPER PM and written articles for 
COLLIER’S and other magazines, is now 
on a tour of the Far Hast.) 
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~ Shanghai On The Eve 


A CLAMMY grey fog of uncertain 
resignation hangs over Shang- 

nal, economie capital of China. The 
sreyness of Shanghai is compounded 
+? eloud-darkened winter skies, in- 
urtasing economic misery and uncer- 
ainty over the future. 

liven at its sunniest Shanghai is 
iut a warm and attractive city. 
Spfawling out for miles on the 
‘unks of the Whangpoo River, its 
ose-packed, Western-style offices 
abd tenements are testimony to the 
+t that a century ago the “foreign 
uovils” decided on this as a good 
site from which to tap the rich 
ide of the Yangtze River, great 
artery of Central China. Its growth 
from a mudbank village to a metro- 
isis of 5,000,000 people is tribute to 
the soundness of this decision. 

iJnlike truly Chinese cities like 
1? lping or Canton, most of Shang- 
ui’s development has been under 
sstern influence, and until World 
xr II the Western powers had ex- 
territorial control over the “Inter- 
ional Settlement” and “French 
ession” here, as relics of the 
“unequal treaties” exacted in the 19th 
“sntury. Although extra-territorial- 
ivy has now been given up, Shang- 
lua is still the base for Western eeo- 
mie influence with most of the 
rican and British firms having 
headquarters here. Shanghai's 
r and telephone companies are 
rican owned while its water and 
companies are British. 


Economic Gatekeeper 

Shanghai is sensitive to these 
iaings as  China’s economic  gate- 
xceper and industrial center. Sitting 
astride the coast and the main 
artery into Central China it has 
exacted its toll on import and ex- 
ports, gotten its cut on most of 
hina’s financial transactions with 
sign countries and exacted a labor 
uirge on the considerable cargo 
whieh passes through here. Its sup- 
ply of cheap labor has made it 
worthwhile to manufacture some of 
the raw materials passing through 
sere to be reshipped to less-indus- 
lized sectors of China and other 
urts of Asia. About gq half of all 
nina’s industrial workers live in the 
Shanghai area. 


‘a the most advanced metropolis 

2 baekward country, Shanghai 
ucus the industrialized West but 
“us its feet stuck deep in the cling- 
‘cy mud of China’s medieval past. 
‘n the streets the strident horns of 
luekly powerful new automobiles 
compete with the warning shouts of 
viexshaw pullers or men hauling 
huve loads by hand. In the river 
uresque junks with handwoven 
i : sails silhouette themselves 
sgereitist Western war-vessels on 
‘eottleship row’? whose superstruc- 
bristle with the most compli- 
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industry can produce. And the m. st 
“oo-ahead” businessman is forced to 
drag his feet by the stifling embr: -:e 
of the medieval bureaucracy and ;f 
the “bureaucratic capitalists,” wio 
seek to monopolize China’s econor.yv 
through control of the bureaucra: v. 

But the sharpest contrast in 
Shanghai is that between wea!l:h 
and poverty. Even in the compa: t- 
tively peaceful prewar days Shan :- 
hai was one of the world’s worst 
sweatshops. Today, semi-skilled fx :- 
tory laborers work 12 hours a d..y 
for an average of about 50 Americ:.o 
cents a day, including a cost-«*- 
living allowance which is always oie 
step behind runaway inflation. 


Weight Of Inflation 


Although Shanghai's laborers he - 
not sunk far below their slov star. | 
tion level, because they could not si: 
much lower, the striking feet abc: 
the last decade of invasion and ei 
war is that large numbers of salari: 
and professional people have be 
ground down to virtually the san 
level by the weight of inflavion. Tie 2 
last, and cruelest blow of all was tle 
highly-touted conversion of CNC -» 
Gold Yuan last August and t:» 
simultaneous forced surrender 2 
gold, silver and foreign curren. ; 
(particularly US dollars), whi.’ 
were being kept by many families : « 
a hedge against inflation. The sw - 
render was made at the eyuivaler: 
af four Gold Yuan to one Amerie: 
dollar, which was supposed to be thi 
stabilized value of the new currenc:’. 
Today the Gold Yuan hag sunk +3 
one three-hundredth of its vale- 
five months ago. This has not k't 
China’s top families. most cf whos : 
holdings of gold and foreigr eurre: - 
cies are abroad. More than USS8606 - 
000,000 of it is in the US aone. 


It is perhaps the overwhelmin - 
concern of Shanghai’s majority wit : 
the grinding problems of survive! 
which gives the impression taat the - 
are ignoring, for the most part, th: 
climactic battles of China’s civil wa 
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which rage one-hour’s flyirg tir: 
from here. Perhaps it is als 
Shanghai’s reputation as a “luck: 


city” which has emerged pliysical!: 
virtually unscathed from a centur: 
af civil wars and invasions. 


Tens of thousands of refuge: 
have poured in here from the battle 
ravaged countryside but seem to be: 
swallowed up by this vast, teemin: 
city. Even the destitute ores wh: 
beg by the wayside are not near? 
so conspicuous as Shanghai's nag 
ging, clinging professional beggar 
who make almost every walk a: 
ordeal. 

Shanghai is an economi: host 
age to nolitics, And the '}2-year 
old political conflict which < 
now being fought to a finish 157 


impact. As Shanghai’s economic 
hinterland is being eaten away by 
the Communists and convulsed by 
warfare, its markets and sources of 
raw materials for export diminish. 
The wheels of its industry are slow- 
ing down, addinz thousands of job- 
less factory workers to the mass of 
jobiess refugees. Last April local 
faetories consumed 53,000,000 kilo- 
watts of electric pewer. By November 
this had dropped to 38,000,000. Thus, 
even before Shanghai has faced the 
imminent possibility of Communist 
encirclement and occupation « is 
grey with cold, hunger and uncer- 
tainty. 

Looked at from a distance one 
would expect <«o find Shanghai’s 
wealthy in a panicky condition and 
anxious to escape from the city. In- 
vestigating it close at hand, however, 
one 1s amazed <o find that a large 
portion of Shanghai capitalists art 
not only resigned to a Communist 
victory but- take the attitude: “They 
can’t be much worse than the Kuo- 
mintang!” 


Many Sitting Tight 

However, in zontrast with those 
wealthy Shanghailanders who are 
so deeply enmeshed with the ‘“favor- 
ed families” of the Kuomintang and 
will flee because they can expect 
little mercy from the Communists, 
there is a surprisingly substantial 
group who are sitting tight, willing 
to give the Communists a chance. 
Many of these wealthy Chinese are 
sitting tight because it is too late 
to Hquidate their holdings. But 
many have become so bitterly anti- 
Chiang that they feel the Com- 
munists cannot he worse. 


The striking thing about these in- 
dustrialists is that many of them 
are the very ones who gave Chiang 
his start and upon whom he was 
dependent during his first deeade in 
power, Chiang was very friendly to 
the Shanghai capitalists in the pre- 
war days when he needed them, al- 
though the econo»mic plums were 
dropping into the hands of the 
“favored families’’ or “bureaucratic 
capitalists.” When the Sino-Japan- 
ese war drove Chiang into the in- 
terior, his link with the Shanghai 
industrialists was severed and he be- 
come dependent on the landed gentry 
of the interior and on the bureau- 
eratic supermillionaires like H. H. 
Kung, wartime Premier and Finance 
Minister, or T. V. Soong. 

At the war’s end, Chiang expect- 
ed Shanghai businessmen tc knuckle 


under. Many dic. But many, who 
didn’t, were penulized by the gov- 


ernment. Many rich Shanghailand- 
ers became increasingly annoyed at 
having to pay regular monthly al- 
lowances to one ov another group of 
Kuomintang secret police, economic 
investigators and the like to avoid 
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The widely-heralded “economic re- 
form” of last August, accompanied 
by the highly theatrical “tiger- 
hunting” of. the Gimo’s son, Major 
General Chiang Ching-kuo, was the 
last straw. Hundreds of substantial 
bona fide Shanghai business people—- 
but not the members of the “favored 
families’—were arrested for prac- 
tices which until a few days before 
had been standard and accepted. 

It is said that the jailed industria- 
lists were ripe meat for the jailed 
leftist students with whom they were 
thrown in contact in the crowded 
prisons. Certainly their August ex- 
perience and the subsequent Kuo- 
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mintang military reverses have made 
them willing to listen to Communist 
approaches. 

After an initial period of panic 
in November, following the 
Consul-General’s request that all 
non-essential Americans be evacuat- 
ed, the foreign business community 
has settled down to sweating it out. 
Although there is naturally  con- 
siderable anti-Communist feeling 
among foreign business, there is 
very little pro-Kuomintang feeling 
except on the part of those outfits 
which have been special Kuomintang 
favorites. Most Americans resent 
the fact that despite considerable 
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American aid to China, the Kuo- 
mintang has used every ‘trick in the 
book to make it difficult for them to 
operate here. “Any tendency on the 
part of the American firms to pull 
out is tempered by the knowledge 
that the British firms are staying 
and will pick up any of the oppor- 
tunities provided by an American 
evacuation on top of the already 
conspicuous errors of American 
policy in China. So American busi- 
nessmen, mostly without their 
wives, wait uneasily to see what 
Jife under the Communists will be 
like. And most of Shanghai waits 
with them. 


THE JAPANESE ELECTIONS 


. , TOKYO, January 31 


HE Japanese Communist Party, 
long one of the weakest com- 
munist parties in Asia, has now_be- 
come a major political force. This 
is the most important meaning of 
the January 23 elections, which gave 
the party 85 seats in the lower 
house of the Diet, an increase of 31, 
and a popular vote of 3,000,000, three 
times that which it received in the 
April, 1947 elections. 

The Communist upsurge will be 
more significant in the long-run 
than the victory of Premier Shigeru 
Yoshida’s Liberal-Democratic Party, 
which won 268 seats and a_ sub- 
stantial majority. The  Liberal- 
Democratic success was essentially a 
factional triumph over other ‘rightist 
parties, while the Communist gains 
indicate that Japanese. politics are 
beginning to change fundamentally. 

The number of successful Com- 
munist candidates does not tell the 
whole story. The party elected all 
12 candidates in Japan’s six largest 
cities—Tokyo, Osaka, Yokohama, 
Nagoya, Kyoto and Kobe-—showing 
that it has ‘succeeded the Socialists 
as the political representative of the 
majority of workers. ‘ 

The Socialist Party, which won a 
plurality in the 1947 elections, paid 
for its broken promises, vacillations 
and corruption by losing nearly 100 
seats; it elected 48 candidates. Many 
leaders, including ex-premier Tetsu 
Katayama and former party boss 
Suehiro Nishio, who was recently 
convicted of bribe-taking, lost’ their 
seats. 

Communist campaign strategy was 
te run only one candidate in each 
district, but as the elections turned 
out, the party might have elected two 
in several urban districts. For the 
first time the Communists polled a 
heavy vote in the countryside, though 
obviously the rural areas are still 
predominantly conservative, 


* * * 


THE victories of the Chinese Com- 
munists, which have acted upon 
the imaginations of hundreds of 
thousands of people, certainly in- 
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fluenced the elections, but the most 
important factors behind the Com- 
munist gains were domestic — the 
intensifying pressure on workers, 
farmers and small-scale producers 
which is accompanying the Amer- 


‘ican economic ,stabilization program, 


the instances of repression and the 
threat of a general offensive against 
leftwing political activity, the fail- 


ures. of the Socialist Party, the 
epidemic of scandals involving all 
parties save the Communist, the 


spread of ideas and the birth of new 
dreams among a people who enjoy 
more freedom of speech and of the 
press than ever before. 


The Communist Party began to de- 
velop into a major political force in 
the autumn. In November and 
December a series of mergers with 
leftwing Socialist Party branches 
took place, and large numbers of 
workers, union leaders. and _intellec- 
tuals joined the party. Thus the 
elections registered Communist 
strength at what may well turn out 
to be an early phase of a period of 
expansion. 


The Communist gains were won 
despite an electoral law which sharp- 
ly curtailed campaigning and despite 
the indirect and direct opposition of 
the US occupation authorities. A 
number of Communist candidates, in- 
cluding Teru Takakura, former Diet 
member and well-known writer, and 
Yashiro Ti, former head of the Rail- 
way Workers Union, were arrested 
for varying periods prior to the cam- 
paign and foreed to withdraw. In 
Nagano Prefecture, exhortations to 
vote against the Communists ap- 
peared on official bulletin boards, and 
an airplane scattered anti-Communist 
leaflets. The Japanese have not 
been permitted to operate airplanes 
since September, 1945. 


The view of Communist ‘leaders 
Kyuichi Tokuda’ and Sanzo Nozaka 
is that the elections created condi- 
tions favorable to the formation of a 
People’s Democratic Front which 
can oppose Yoshida’s Tory majority 
both in the Diet and through the 
action of organized workers and 


farmers. Both the party’s central 
committee and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Unions, which is Japan’s 
largest. union federation and which 
elected four of its own Officials to 
the Diet, have issued calls for unity 
of action by the Communist, Socia- 
list and Labor-Farmer ‘parties. The 
Socialists immediately rejected the 
proposition; the leaders of the 
Labor-Farmer Party, which has seven 
seats in the Diet, agreed to it in 
principle. 
# * bd 
HE elections recorded what has 
long been apparent: The fact 
that Japanese politics, like those 
elsewhere, are polarizing. In 1945 
and 1946, a good number of Amer- 
icans in the occupation believed that 
the United States could prevent a 
basie political division between the 
traditional right and a Communist- 
dominated left. The liberal reform 
program of those years was jargely 
directed to that end, to shake up the 
right a bit and to blunt the appeal 
of the Communists. Part of the pro- 
gram is still effective—freedom of 
political and trade union activity and 
of the press, for example, exists in 
large measure, But most of the 
program, in particular its economic 
heart, has now been’ jettisoned in 
favor of economic and strategic re- 
covery. Since growing numbers of 
Japanese, like other Asian peoples, 
believe now that a better life is pos- 
gible, the discard of reform is exact- 
ing a political payment. ; 
The elections also demonstrated - 
once again that in Japan, as else- 
where, the United States will work 


‘more closely with the right. Premier 


Yoshida’s Liberal-Democrats have 
sabotaged the American liberal re- 
forms more effectively and brazenly 
than any other group. Yet General 
MacArthur could bring himself to 
declare that the “free world” has 
eause to rejoice over their victory. 
Presumably MacArthur will throw 
his weight behind Yoshida, just as 
he has given his support to Pres- 


‘ident Syngman Rhee of South Korea 


and, without avail, to retired Pres- 
ident Chiang Kai-shek. 
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Outlook For ECA Rural Reconstruction 


Wirt the suspension of ECA. ac- 

vities in North China in the 
wake of Communist  suecesses, the 
current KCA nnblicity spotlight is 
how turned on the Sino-American 
~vint Commission on Rural Reeon- 
virnetion with emphasis plaeed on 
ia overall program, to improve rural 
fa for five million neople in the 
‘Third Prefecture of Szechuen Pro- 
vince,” 

Aerording to an ECA release on 
Febcuary 8, “The program will con- 
ventrate on tive main targets: Agri- 
vulture, farm tenancy, local govern- 
cent, administration, health and 
alult social education.” 

Tae notnts for “rural improve- 
went” outlined in this publicity re- 
case, While impressive as a program 
a. paper, are being ereeted with con- 
aderable skenticism by those familiar 
sith the present overall situation in 
hioa, These skenties noint out that 
vory passing day brings develop- 
wants that lessen the chances for even 
jiarlial success of this program, 

Nor are sueh doubts confined ta 
sconle in China alone, That ECA 

‘icials in Washineton themselves 
ain erave misgivings about the 
ility of sueross. was made clear 
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in an article in the Shangiait Be .:- 
ing Post of January 24, (949 sid 
attributed to Mr. Harlan evela: 4 
ECA official in Washington. br, 
Cleveland wrote: “. |. But acy 
aid program can have 2t best onl: a 
marginal effect on the situation wit: in 


China. Military disintegretion aid 
political disaffection proceeded -1 


rapidly during the second half +f 
1948 that perfect performance on «.¢ 
economic front could not have mad« a 
substantial difference in the outcor * 
at Mukden or Hsuchow. And a 
spite of a reasonably successful sta:t 
in the aid program, the overall ec :- 
nomic front has been deteriorati: a 
more and more rapidly.” 

ECA’s recent publicity release » - 
fers specifically to the Thirl Pref: - 
ture of Szechuen Province ag ti» 
place where the Joint Commissior « 
sweeping program will be “aunche °. 
Yet it is difficult to see how this pa - 
ticular area ean hope to escape tr: 
effects of the military disas:ers su.- 
fered hy the Government armies a: | 
the rapid economic  disin:egrati: » 
which will add to the burdens of t> = 
already impoverished 85 percent | [ 
the five million population :here. 

With less’ than-six months tr - 
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maining to complete ECA’s China 
Aid Law, it is hard to see how such 
a yvandiose, all-embracing program 
as that envisioned by the Joint Com- 
mission tan do more than possibly 
serntch the surface. With inflation 
aguin getting into high gear, the 
preblem of financing specifie projects 
with a rapidly depreciating currency 
is.trnly staggering. A case in point 
Wa» a recent shipment of GY dollars 
by plane from Shanghai to Chung- 
kine for use in the Third Prefecture 
project. Although the shipment ar- 
vived in velatively quick time,,it had 
depieciated 50 percent en routd. Like- 
wise, the rice payment-in-kind col- 
lected by the Third Prefecture, to 
match the ECA payment, underwens 
a drastic change in price in a few 
days tima. This is only ene of 
many such problems. 

Moreover, several well-known Chin- 
ese authorities on rural problems 
have been extremely critical of ECA 
on the grounds that its aims and 
objectives are definitely political, de- 
signed primarily, they allege, to pre- 
serve the status quo in China with 
American dollars. In this connection, 
Mr. Harlan Cleveland in his Shang- 
hai KRvering Pox: article had this 
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to say: “Many people in the United 
States have felt that the Communists 

«in China could not be opposed with 
military forces alone. . .-It has 
long been clear that unless. a 
real effort were made to meet the 
gocial problems of China, the upsurge 
of revolutionary forces would have 
too strong g justification to be de- 
nied.” 

Substitute the words social change 
for the word Communists in. the first 
sentence of the foregoing, say these 
critics of ECA, and one ean see that 
ECA is, in effect, attempting to 
deflect, the growing demands for so- 
cial betterment by introducing long- 
range “moderate” reforms which 
would not alter the fundamental rela- 
tionship now existing between land- 
‘owners and poor farmers. 

Articles which have appeared in 
various Chinese periodicals have 
pointed out that news of the success 
of the land reform and rural recon- 
struction programs in the Commun- 
ist areas has been filtering through 
to the areas south of the Yangtze 
and, as a result, the farm popula- 
tion is becoming more restive and im- 
patient for economic betterment. 
Thus the Joint Commission may find 
it increasingly difficult to placate the 
farmers with such ambiguous slogans 
as “the comprehensive rather than 
the. piecemeal approach.” 

Other writers have been particu- 
larly scornful of the role played by 
“Jimnty” Yen in the ECA program, 
Yen, these writers declare, has been 
trying unsuccessfully to put over his 
reformist rural reconstruction’ pro- 
motion (Mass Edueation Movement) 
since the early 1920’s. Yen’s critics 


‘agree that he has been far more. 


effective in soliciting funds in the 
United States than he has been in 
building up an effective organization 
in China for the improvement of the 
conditions ofthe rural people. His 
critics claim he was originally non- 
partisan and non-political but jump- 
ed on the anti-Communist band- 
wagon when the moment seemed pro- 
pitous. s 

With a considerable portion of 
its funds unspent, it is unlikely that 
the Joint Commission will suspend 
operations before June 30, although 
it would seem advisable to do so 
pending the advent of peace and the 
completion of the political change- 
over. The money thus saved might 
well be used for emergency feeding 
projects in the interim. 

Qualified observers here are 
agreed that when a strong, democra- 
tic government is established in 
China it will be possible to under- 
take a coordinated, nation-wide pro- 
gram of lJand reform and rural re- 
, construction working entirely 
through the farm peoples’ demoera- 


tically operated organizations. 
Leadership can be drawn from the 
vanks of the farmers themselves . 


rather than from the followers of 
the landed gentry, the district 
magistrates and the pico changs. 
When that time arrives, no doubt 
American aid, with no strings at- 
tached, would be welcomed by the 


people. It will be interesting to see 
wheather or not such. aid will he 
forthcoming. 


by absorbing 


The Week’s Business 


[HE bullish trend of the Shanghai 
market was temporarily checked 
during the past seven days under re- 
view because of various factors, in- 
eluding: 

1) The decision of Mayor K. €. 
Wu to fix the ceiling price of rice 
at GY4,800 and his threat to arrest 
any rice merchant who refuses to 
sell at this ceiling price. 

2) The resumption of activities 
of the local economic police, who 
made many arrests of black market 
operators in gold, silver and foreign 
currencies as well as in stocks and 
shares. 

3) The rumor circulated on Feb- 
ruary 5 and 7 that the Nanking 
authorities have decided to lift the 
ban against free trading in gold, 
which stopped many operators from 
rushing blindly to buy the precious 
metals. - 

4) The decision of the local auth- 
orities to stop the export of cot- 
ton yarn to South China, which has 
stopped many people from buying 
yarn in the local market. 

Probably the most important cause 
of the steady market during the 
past few days has been the fact 
that prices increased so much during 
the lunar New Year holidays that 
vperators now prefer to keep on the 
sidelines for some time before they 
take any more action. Further- 
more, the money market has become 
slightly tight, with the interest rate 
increased from GY30 to GY90 per 
day for a loan of GY1,000. 

It is generally expected that the 
money market will become tighter 
during the next few days, since 
salaries and wages must be paid im- 
mediately following the weekend, 
and the cost of living index to be 
announced on February 15 will in- 
evitably represent .a substantial in- 
crease over that of January 31. 

The. drastic measures taken in 
Changsha and Hankow, where black- 
market operators were executed and 
a fixed rate was set for silver dol- 
lars, might also have had some 
effect on the Shanghai market. In 
Changsha, the official exchange rate 
for one silver coin has been fixed at 
GY650, which is considerably lower 
than Shanghai’s open market rate of 
GY1,200. 

This quiet market situation was 
generally regarded as the lull before 
another storm. ’ Judging from the 
fact that large sums of Gold Yuan 
notes have been converted into 
Jen Min Piao in Tientsin and Peiping 
and that .the authorities in North 
China will try to make use of them 
commodities or sold 
bars, it.is believed that the Shang- 
hai area will soon be flooded with 
Gold Yuan notes from North China. 
It is also feared that the inflation 
will become more intensified owing 


-to the fact that the Government in 


Nanking, as well as Government 
offices in Canton, needs money to 
meet its expenses and can_ collect 
few taxes under present conditions. 


That inflation is going on very. 
rapidly can be seen from the statis- 
tics compiled by the China Institute 
ef Economics, whieh revealed that 
the wholesale cost of living index 
in Shanghai has increased by 777 
times compared with 1937, and by 
288 times during the five and a half 
months since the introduction of the 
Gold Yuan currency. ; 

Among significant decisions made 
by the Nanking Government in 
economic fields during the past seven 
days is the announcement that the 
Shanghai Securities Exchange will 
be reopened on February 21, so that 
stocks and shares of Chinese com- 
panies, as well as those of Govern- 
ment-owned enterprises such as the 
China Textile Industries, China Mer- 
chants Steam Navigation Company, 
the Taiwan Sugar Corporation and 
others, can be traded. So far, the 
stock brokers have shown very little 
interest in the re-opening of the 
Exchange as people do not know 
what the status of the big com- 
panies and factories will be once the 
Communists arrive. 

Another decision of importance 
was the announcement that the 
Short Term Gold Bonds will be_is- 
sued as from February 11. The 
first series of Gold Bonds to be float- 
ed will be worth 100,000 ounces of 
gold. 

‘Despite the report that these 
bonds are backed up by gold, it is 
not expected that they will prove to 
be popular, especially in view of a 
report that large numbers of cases 
of valuables, presumably gold and 
foreign currencies, have been ship- 
ped away from Shanghai and that 
it took a special order of acting 
President Li Tsung-jen to stop 
further shipments. : 

Business conditions between Na- 
tionalist and Communist controlled 
areas remain the most important 
topie of discussion among business- 
men. One Jate report says that 
thrse bags of wheat flour from 
Shanghai can be exchanged for one 
ton of Kailan coal and that negotia- 
tions of this barter system have been 
started in Tientsin. 


Meanwhile, it is interesting to 
note that the ss. Hunan of Butter- 
freld and Swire has reached Tangku 
near Tientsin and that an American 
boat is scheduled to sail for Tientsin 
directly from America. The ss. 
Great China also has left for Tien- 
tsin, bringing with her a number of 
representatives of Chinese shipping 
companies to discuss. terms for the 
resumption of shipping service be- 
tween Shanghai and Tientsin. 


Feb. 2 Feb. 9° 
GY GY 

Gold wee eee ee * 50,000 70,000 
US Dollar ...... 800 1,300 
Clearance Certificate 460 920 
Silver dollar .... 900 1,200 
20’s Yarn ....... 120,000 225,000 
Rice ...... .... 4,000 6,500 
Wing On Textile . 54,000 120,000 
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KMT Split Over Canton Move 


'PHERE has heen surface quiet on 
“the war and = political fronts 
during the past week. The Com- 
munists have indicated their willing- 
ness to receive Shanghai’s six-man 
con-partisan delegation headed hy 
ior, W. W. Yen. Press reports state 
inat Communist pressure on the 
Yangtze has been perceptibly redue- 
“i, although authoritative Nationalist 
‘urces admit that seattered hands 
si Reds have already infiltrated 
sath of the Yanetze. 

In spite of the superficial lull, 
cumpetent observers have spotted 
‘uch behind-the-scenes maneuvering. 
ii is generally felt that the present 


seriod of comparative tranquility 
vavrely marks a preparatory stage 
iar big events ahead. 

An eleven-man peace delegation 
‘yom Nanking has already arrived 
‘a Peiping. Shanghai’s delegation, 


snaded by W. W. Yen, is expected to 
iiy to the ancient capital shortly as 
iimneral Yeh Chien-ying, director of 
tha Communist military contre] com- 
mittee for the Peiping area and 
soncurrently Communist mayor cf 
Voiping, has given his approval for 
tne delegation to land. However, 
i is highly deubtful whether the 
mwa delegations will he able to ac- 
nplish much in the way of urging 
* Communists to start peace nego- 
tions at an early date. In announc- 
ia thetr readiness ro reeeive Dr. 
Yen's mission, the Communists made 
i elear that Mayor Yeh was ready 
1 meet Dr. Yen and his colleagues 
* the latter were going to Peipine 
» their private canacity to sec things 
aul exchange views on State affairs. 
* was further explained that sinee 
Sommunists were still busy with 
luv necessary groundwork for peace 
ussotiations, they were in no position 
‘ veeeive any peace delegates from 
inv quarters at the present time. 
“og demonstrate that they meant 
vwisiness, the Reds openly told Nan- 
sme that they did not like to see 
an Chia-hou, political adviser to 
wiing President Li Tsung-jen, ac- 
ipany Dr. Yen to Peiping. They 
eatened to kick Kan out if he had 
impudence to go to Peiping. The 
is, it would appear, have a very 
aver opinion of Kan, whom they 
sled a “political broker.” They 
sett that people of Kan’s sort are 
sly qualified to sell their “chean 
are of peace made in USA” in 
tnghai and Nanking, and cannot 
mpose it upon the people in Peiping. 
Ny 2 ss 


secret Parleys 
"SHE present lull in the various 

tronts on the  Tientsin-Pukow 
aud the lower valley of the Yangtze 


River has aroused much speculati x. 


Some Chinese papers even reportod 
that Red forces in certair distr: ‘s 
in North Kiangsu had started wi h- 
drawing northward. This sude-1 
let-up of Communist pressure 1 
the Yangtze was attributed by th: —» 
papers to “secret parleys.’’ Aceci: 
ing to one story, General Li Miv.-- 
yang, veteran Nationalist asmy ec 
mander during the Sino-Japane:o 
war, went to Huaiying to persuu ic 
the Communists to slow down th + 
drive so as to make it essier f+ 
Nanking to seek peace. It was :°- 
leged that General Li spen: Chine 

New Year with President li Tsu 


He was said to have me!» 
pre-arrangements with a Communi: 
representative before settinjr off {:r 
the north bank of the Yangtze Riv + 
via Chinkiang. 


Being used to think of things 1 
terms of “personal pull” end “pi’- 
vate friendship,” Government ot’- 
clals are attaching the grentest iri- 
portance to General Li’s mission -0 
north Kiangsu. It is said that Ge :- 
eral Li is “on intimate terms” wiia 
General Chen Yi’s New Fourth Arre+ 
in North Kiangsu because, during th > 
Sino-Japanese war, Li had  foug!1 
hand in hand with them aguinst th: 
Japs. It is particularly stressed th: - 
“most of the staff and soldiers | f 
the New Fourth Army are either h-= 
furmer subordinates or men enlist: j 
under his command.” 


* * * 


Canton Versus Nanking 
DESPITE violent ‘protests fro: 

various civic bodies and fro: 
the Control and Legislative Yuar: 
Premier Sun Fo insisted on movir-: 
his government to Cantoi, th: 
making Nationalist China look ridi 
culous. As Fred Hampson, Chic 
ot AP Ching Bureau, put it, “Nx 
tionalist China is half a nation wit! 
two governments. One is a refuge: 
government at South China’; gre: 
industrial city, Canton. It is a go> 
ernment with a body but ro heae 
The other is a hold-out governmer 
in Nanking and it is a govarnmen 
with a head but, no body.” 


Meanwhile, Hampson wrote 
“Chiang Kai-shek  mediatos ir 
his palatial home near Feng:hwa i: 
Chekiang province. Both himse 
and his plans are as heavily ouarde 
as the Fort Knox gold....It is he 
ginning to appear that befor: 
Chiang went into his retirerrent h: 
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acting Presidert Li Tsung-jen that 
peice deals were doomed before they 
Were started,...What Chiang means 
to do is anytody’s guess. If he 
thought that by hobbling Li he 
we ild stir a public demand for his 
own return to power he has failed. 
This much is clear—there is no 
widespreid demand for Chiang’s re- 
turn, and none developing. That 
does not mean he will not suddenly 
appear one day in Canton and head 
a fugitive government.” 


However, the prospects for such a 
venture are regarded by Hampson 
as unything but bright. He continu- 
ed: “So if peace fails, don’t get ex- 
cited about Chiang’s next defense 
eireult. Compared to the big river it 
is vothing but 2 bubble and if the 
Reds cross the Yangtze and head 
for Canton their time table will be 
controlled by their own logistic 
limitations rather than by what is 
left of Chiang’s armies. The Canton 
ver:ture is not apt to succeed. Al- 
ready most (overnment depart- 
ments have reached there. Already 
municipal and provincial authorities 
have let them xnow they are none 
too welcome. Chiang, who sallied 
north from Canton to unify China in 
1927. would return a fallen champion. 
South China is not keen for a fallen 
champion who would make it a prime 
tarect for the ecnquering Reds. The 
Canton fugitive government probably 
will die abornin.” In a few weeks 
probably nobody will take it serious- 
ly? 


a * * 


. . 
Ready To Fight 
HE mement Sun Fo arrived in 
Canton and felt sefe away from 
“communist military pressure.” he 
‘etovated in forthright terms that 
his cabinet never agreed, and never 
will agree, to uneonditional sur- 
render and that Nationalist China 
would fight to the finish if the Chin- 
ese toommunists would not ennsent 
to reasonable and equal terms. 


Ardressing over 100 Chinese and 
foreizn eorrespordents at his first 
press conference in Canton. and in- 
eldentally the first sinee he assum- 
ed the premiership, Sun Fo snid 
February § that if fighting should 
continue Shanghai and Nanking will 
be cefended at any cost. 


Sun Fo's reiteration of the Gov- 
ernment’s determination to continue 
fighting in South China to the hitter 
end unless the Reds come to terms 
with the Nationalists reminds us of 
a recent public statement issued by 
General Hsueh Yueh, new governor 
of Kwangtuneg. General Hsueh 
openly revealed his plan to fight the 
Reds with Kwanztung as his hase. 
His statement is said to have caused 
considerabl2 embsrrassment in Nan- 
king and the governor felt it neces- 


minaPlaniliaitnay ies corrections. 
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Present indications are that the 
Kuomintang is sharply divided on 
the question of peace. The rightists, 
knowing perfectly. well that it is 
politically risky and ill-advised to 
come into the open against peace 
with the Communists, have changed 
their methods. Instead of opposing 
peace in general, they are trying to 
sabotage or undermine the peace 
movement by talking’ about seeking 
an over-all peace, by branding any 
attempt at a localized peace as 
playing into Communist hands, by 
making sentimental: appeals to face 


and self-respect and by engaging in © 


talk about seeking. peace on the basis 
of “demoeracy,” “equality,” and 
“economic freedom.” In. a nutshell, 
they are simply stalling. 

Another section of the  Kuomin- 
tang, in view of the hopelessness of 
the situation, is convinced that it is 
utterly impossible to continue the 
fight any longer and that peace with 
the Reds is the only way out. This 
group thinks that only by political 
negotiations can the ,Kuomintang 
hope to be able to salyage what is 
now left. This is the reason why 
the overwhelming majority of the 
members of the Control Yuan .and 
of the Legislative Yuan have voiced 
their bitter opposition to the removal 
of the Government to Canton and 
both Yuans have decided to meet 
again some time this month in Nan- 
king. 

It need hardly be said that, as the 
situation now stands, any rift inside 
in the Kuomintang is bound to 
weaken its bargaining power. It is 
generally believed certain that when 
the political and military offensives 
of the Chinese Communists become 
intensified in the near future, the 
split will become more sharp. 


* * x 


Peiping Under Red Rule 


NEWS from Peiping is eagerly 

awaited now that the city 
is under Communist rule. What 
‘has happened there can give 
some clue as to what may be ex- 
pected later in other parts of China. 
But reports are scanty these days. 
An AP story dated February 4 from 
Peiping threw some interesting side- 
lights on the life of the people and 
the behavior of Communist troops 
there. 


“Economically,” the story said, it 
is still too early to tell the Red im- 
pact....The Communists improved 
the livelihood of the students and 
professors of ‘all the universities, 
All at Tsinghua, irrespective of their 
job or status, receive ample amounts 
of millet monthly. University pro- 
fessors additionally get 1200 Red 
dollars—about US$15—a month while 
workers get 200 Red dollars, 


“The behavior of the Red troops 
is in contrast to the foot-loose, un- 
controlled Nationalists. There is an 
estimated number of 30,000 Red 
troops: in Peiping. But it would 
never be known as geen from the 
streets in contrast with the outgoing 
regime whose troops are seen every- 


where. As far as I know, no Red 
troops have been billeted in private 


homes. When Red _ troops halt by 
the roadside, they slip off their 
packs and sit down, © still keeping 
ranks, studiously avoiding causing 
trouble to passers-by....” 
* % % 
China And UN 
TS"HE fission of China into Com- 
munist and Nationalist camps, 


according to press reports, has be- 
come the United Nations’ biggest 
headache since the fission of the 
atom. Many diplomats are wrestling 
with the problem, it is said. What 
happens if the Communists proclaim 
a government in China and Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s govern- 
ment holds on to its claim as the 
country’s legal regime? 


China, recognized at the insistence 
of the United States as one of the 
Big Five powers at San Francisco, 
holds a permanent seat on th> 
Security Council—and a great power 
veto as well. She also sits per- 
manently on the Trusteeship Council 
and is a member of the Economic and 
Social Council, not to mention a 
dozen smaller UN agencies, 


It is pointed that if the Chinese 
Communists win complete control 
and the Nationalists capitulate, the 
solution would be simple, although 
doubtless distasteful to the Western 
powers. China’s new Communist 
government would move into the 
security Council, giving Russia a 
‘second veto and a way to rest her 
own overworked veto. The Chinese 
Communists also would take over the 
present Government’s role in the 
other councils of which China is a 
member. 


The dilemma haunting the United 
Nations, however, grows out of the 
possibility that Chiang’s government 
might hold out, perhaps as a semi- 
exiled regime on Taiwan, and thus 
present it with the tough job of de- 
ciding who represents China. Some 
officials feared that the issue would 
shiver the very foundations of the 
shaky world organization. The West, 
holding an overwhelming majority 
in the General Assembly and the 
rest of its agencies, would be able 
to vote down the claims of the Chin- 
ese Communists. But there were 


-he would ‘meet Stalin 


few who thought the solution would 
be as simple as that. 


The choice between a Communist 
government that controlled virtually 
all China’s 4,400,000 square miles 
and a hold-out nationalist govern- 
ment without power would be ob- 
vious were it not for the bitter divi- 
sion between Russia and the West. 
It will be another matter, however, 
if the issue materializes in the 
United Nations these days, it is said 
The West would have a tough time 
convincing much of the world that the 
Nationalists should keep their seat. 


It is generally agreed that the in- 
evitable fight over the question of 
China’s representation in ‘the organi- 
zation would have serious conse- 
quences. 

cd * 4 


Washington Cool - 


G@TALIN’S second informal, invita- 

tion to President Truman for a 
meeting in Russia, Poland or Czecho- 
slovakia according to the president’s 
wish was declined. Washington was 
rather suspicious of Stalin’s “sincer- 
ity”. 

Truman let it be understood that 
only in the 
United States and that the American 
Government would not discuss any 
world issues with Russia behind the 
back of the United Nations Organi- 
zation. 


Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
commenting on Stalin’s offer, charg- 
ed the Russian leader was playing in- 
ternational polities with peace. Re- 
jecting point by point  Stalin’s 
peace bid, he said’ that Stalin was 
plotting an international political 
maneuver. He said the interest of 
the world in peace is so fundamental 
that the matter cannot be tampered 
with and it cannot be an instrument 
in any international political 
maneuver, 

Regarding the proposed meeting 
between Truman and Stalin, Acheson 
said flatly that he could see no use 
for Truman to travel halfway around 
the world to see Stalin, 

In Moscow, diplomatie observers 
were of the opinion that Acheson’s 
comment had disposed of the matter. 
A meeting between Truman and 
Stalin was regarded ag more remote 
than ever. 
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Chinese Magazine Roundup 


Chinese Newsweek 


TEXLE Chinese Newsweek of Feb- 

ruary 4 carries a highly in- 
“resting article about Generalissimo 
‘hiange Kai-shek’s plan for holding 
‘ne various Nationalist-controlled 
ovinees. The cornerstone of the 
au, aceording to the magazine, 1s 
divide the provinces into several 
virtually independent regional blocs, 
“hus making it impossible for any 
sne in Nanking to exercise centrai 
authority. These regional blocs, ap- 
pavently working under a common 
plan, will mark time, waiting for 
the day when something can be done 
about staging a conreback. 

‘The magazine discloses that after 
«a series of important conferences 
heid in Nanking with his trusted 
followers and army commanders on 
she eve of his departure from the 
eapital (in temporary retirement, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek made 
a series of momentous decisions and 
took many conerete steps, some of 
which have already been carried out 
in aetual practice. Among them 
were: 1) ‘To appoint violently anti- 
Communist General Chen Cheng, 
former chief of staff, and General 
ithiang Ching-kuo, eldest son of the 
tfeneralissimo, as governor and Kuo- 
mintang boss respectively in ‘Tai- 
wan; 2) To effect a drastic reshuffle 
in the local army commands by ap- 
vointing General Chang Chun, Gen- 
eral Chu Shao-liang and General Yu 
‘lan-mou to head the pacification 
bureaus at Chungking, Foochow and 
iianten; 3) To evacuate the various 
eities along the north bank of the 
Yangtze and to transfer the Na- 
tionalist garrison troops to Hang- 
show; 4) To strengthen the com- 
munieations and eeonomie coopera- 
sion ‘between Taiwan and Japan; 5) 
To divert American supplies to Tai- 
wan and to recruit a large number 
sf educated youths to join the new 
armies and the tank corps now being 
trained in Taiwan; 6) To order Gen- 
aral Tang En-po, Nationalist Com- 
mander-in-Chief for Nanking and 
Shanghai, to hang on as long as 
possible while important materials 
and supplies are being shipped from 
Shanghai southward. — 


Nationalist China, the magazine 
predicts, will be divided into the 
¢nllowing regional blocs: “Birst, 
there is the Chekiang-Fukien-Taiwan 
woe, including Shanghai and half of 
Kiangsi province. This is the base 
for preserving what is left. The 
headquarters are located at Fenghwa, 
with General Chen Cheng, General 
‘ang En-po, General Chen Yi, Gen- 
eral Chu Shao-liang and General 
Chiang Ching-kuo as commanders in 
the field. In this area, the Nationa- 
list forces have 1,000,000 men, ex- 
cluding the new armies now under 
svaining in Taiwan. So far as poli- 
ies is concerned, Government leaders 


closely related to Fenghwa. tn add. 
tion, there are many ports in thi: 
area, which are capable of receivin:: 
foreign supplies. 

“Second on the plan is tk 
Szechuen-Sikang-Kweichow bloc. Tr 
reason why General Chang Chu: 
was appointed director of tne pact- 
fication bureau at Chungking | 
that he was sent there to do any 
thing he thinks fit. Other leadin:: 
figures in this area are General Li: 
Wen-hui, governor of Sikarg, Ger 
eral Wang Lin-chi, governor «0° 
Szechuen, General Yang Shen, mayo” 
of Chungking and General Ku Chez- 
lung, governor of Kweichow. Sz:- 
chuen is known as the richest pr: - 
vince in China and ean easily © 
self-sufficient. Thanks to its sur- 
port, the Chinese Government w: 
able to sit through the war unt! 
final victory was won. 

“Third is the Hunan-Kwangs - 
Anhwei-Hupeh bloc, including pa! 
of Kiangsi province. This area + 
the artery of the Canton-Hanke 
railway, the heart of Central Chin. 
It is now the base of the Kwany'i 
and Hunan Cliques, headed by Ge-- 
eral Pai Chung-hsi and Gener.l 
Cheng Chien respectively. Duritz 
recent years, neither the Kwang:i 
nor Hunan armies have dene mui 1 
fighting and they are both in fii 
shape. Now, taking advantage 
the middle reaches of the Yangt:? 
River, they are building up a fo - 
tress of their own. . . 

“Pourth is the Kansu-Shensi bl, 
where the situation is highly cor:- 
plicated. When General Ha Chun <- 
nan went to Nanking to discuss 1 7e 
situation with Generalissim) Chia: 2 
Kai-shek, it was generally beliey 4 
that the problem had been thoroug't- 
ly studied. When the Political Co"- 
sultative Conference met last 1a 
Chungking, the Chinese Communi: 's 
had already demanded that the p:- 
vince of Shensi be marked out is 
their sphere of influence. Ther»- 
fore, it is only to be expected trat 
this time they will press their ¢:- 
mand much harder than befe 2. 
However, at least two-fifths of tre 
Nationalist troops are now statior od 
in the Northwest. It is ony natural 
that they should try to hang on «ne 
way or another. General Kuo Cui- 
chow, governor of Kansu ?s a tr ad 
and trusted subordinate of the G:a- 
eralissimo and his splendic coopea- 
tion with General Hu Chung-nar is 
assured. 

“Fifth is the northwes; bloc of 
the generals of the Ma family. It 
is generally recognized that Ni g- 
hsia and Chinghai have been un er 
complete control of the Ma fam ly 
for years. Sinkiang, under he 
leadership of General Chang Cr:h- 
chung, is expected to do its bit. 

“Sixth is the Kwangtung-Hairan 
bloc. General Hsueh Yueh ind 
General Chang Fa-kwei, Yow 
governors of Kwangtung and of 
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Kwangtung, and tney are in a better 
position to straighten out difficul- 
ties.” 


* « * 


Kwang Ming Pao 

AVE the Coramunists the necés- 

sary practical experience and 
trained personnel to run railways in 
their territory? The Kwang Ming 
Pao of January 16, 1949 has some- 
thing very interesting to say in this 
connection. 

“In North China, shortly after 
the liberation of Tsinan, railway 
communication between the Shan- 
tung eapital and the outside world 
was restored,” the magazine says. 
“On November 1, the East China 
Railway, Administration was formal- 
ly established and more than 4,200 
railway workers started emergency 
repair work. As early as July of 
last year, the Yenchow-Taian section 
of the Tientsin-Pukow railway was 
re-opened to traffic. By the end of 
last October, the Tsinan-Yenchow 
section was extended southward to 
Tsaohsien. After the capture of 
Hsuchow, repair work was rushed 
from both north and south. Thanks 
to the hard work of the workers, the 
720 kilometers of the railway be. 
tween Tsinan and Hsuchow was 
opened to traffic on December 21, 
1948. The work was completed half 
a month ahead of schedule. 

“The repairing of the Yangtsun- 
Tehsien railway, which, with Kalgan 
the center, traverses the three pro- 
vinees of Shansi, Hupei and Shan- 
tung, is indeed a great achievement 
in the reconstruction work of demo- 
cratic China. The railway was first 
built by the Japanese and later on 
was entirely destroyed. After a 
period of one year, this railway was 
repaired and opened to traffic last 
December. The railway joins to- 
gether the three north-south railway 
arteries of the Tientsin-Pukow, 
Peiping-Hankow and Tung-Pu lines. 

“The Railway Construction Com- 
mittee for the western section of 
the Kiaochow-Tsinan Railway was 
established on October 17. It is now 
busily repairing the section east of 
Tsinan to Weihsien, about 350 kilo- 
meters long. 

“The Peitaiho-Mukden section of 
the Peiping-Mukden railway was 
opened to traffic last December 5. 
On the Peiping-Tientsin line, the 
section from Fengtai to Yangtsun is 
now serviceable. Traffic also was 
resumed on the section from Lwan- 
hsien through Tangshan to Hanku, 
which is more than 100 kilometers 
long, in the middle of last December. 

“On the Peiping - Hankow line, 
New Year’s Day witnessed the re- 
sumption of traffic between Peiping 
and Fengtai and Juohsien. 

“On the Peiping-Kweisui railway, 
revular trains are running between 
Kalgan and Tsinghua Garden in the 
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US Magazine Roundup 


New York Times Magazine 


FYAROLD Callender, writing in the 
New York Times Magazine for 
January 23, 1949, warns Americans 
against expecting too much from the 
Marshall Plan, saying it may be able 
to rebuild the continent of Europe, 
but cannot be expected to produce a 
United. States of Europe. 

Callender quotes the leading Paris 
newspaper, Le Monde, as saying that 
the United States was in a greater 
hurry to build and unite Europe than 
Europeans were, and declares this 
attitude has disturbed some people 
in the European. branches of the 
Marshall Plan and those in the Unit- 
ed States who have been eager for 
quick results. ; 

“The recent interim report of the 
experts of the Marshall Plan coun- 
tries,” he writes, “says nothing about 
European unity or ‘integration, a 
word sometimes used by American 
officials. It even indicates uncertainty 
that Europe. will fully recover by 
the end of the Marshall Plan in the 
sense of paying its way by its ex- 
ports and services to the outside 
world, as the goal of recovery is 
defined.” 

The article then explores the ques- 
tion of how far Europe may be ex- 
pected to go in terms of recovery 
and unity. It points out while the 
purpose of the Plan was political, 
the means were economic, and close- 
ly linked with the political purpose 
was q military purpose—‘“the en- 
couragement of Western Europe to 
become able to defend itself.” 

Callender says these two purposes 
were not altogether compatible, since 
a major rearmament program either 
in the United States or Europe would 
set back the recovery program 
by diverting raw materials and man- 
power from it. 

Experts from the various Mar-~ 
shall Plan nations, the article con- 
tinues, have declared that “Marshall 
Plan nations, acting together, must 
seck new sources of supply outside 
the dollar area, export more to the 
Western Hemisphere by cutting their 
prices to enable them to compete with 
Americans, economize on costly im- 
ports.” Unless this is done, the arti- 
cle adds, they warn that there will 
still be a dollar deficit not far from 
$3,000,000,000 in 1952, and the re- 
covery goal would take -closer to 10 
years than the four covered by the 
Plan. 

Whether or not the benefitting na- 
tions can reduce their deficit in the 
allotted time, Callender says, depends 
on far greater cooperation between 
the participating nations than there 
has been; much greater discipline 
than they have accepted; if there is 
no huge rearmament program to 
frustrate recovery; if the US eco- 
nomy remains as productive as to- 
day; if there is a substantial 
amount of trade with the Russian 
satellites; and if Southeastern Asia 
does not fall into conflict and chaos, 


depriving Europe of dollar-earning 
raw materials. 

“Those who expect too much of 
the Marshall Plan,” the author con- 
cludes, “may underrate its solid 
achievements. These achievements 
are mostly still to come. But the 


-way has been shown by the work of 


the experts in Paris, who have pro- 
vided the realistic clarity which un- 
til now European Governments and 
some United States senators alike 
have lacked.” : 


WINNOWING 


By Koo Yuen. 


The Nation 


YDNEY J. Neal has an interest- 
ing article in the December 4, 
1948 issue of the Natien on the sub- 
ject of “Oil Profits and ERP.” Mr, 
Neal, who made an extensive study 
of the oil industry for a research 
thesis at the University of Chicago, 
writes: 

“Within the next few years, accord- 
ing to present plans, Middle Eastern 
oil products costing more than two 
blilion dollars will be purchased by 
or for countries participating in the 
European Recovery Program. Un- 
der the present world-pricing system 
for oil, close to half that amount will 
be raked in as profit by American, 
British, and Dutch oi] companies.... 

“The Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration is the middleman in this 
setup. The ECA has been buying 
Middle Eastern oil for Europe at an 
average price of over $2.65 a barrel. 
But the cost of producing this oil, 
including royalties and depreciation 
charges, is less than 50 cents a bar- 
rel. Thus the oil companies are 
making a profit of more than $2 on 
every barrel of oil purchased by the 
ECA at Persian Gulf ports for deli- 
very to Europe.... 

“During the past 25 years the world 
price for. oi] has been based upon 
prices prevailing at United States 
Gulf Coast ports. This made some 
economic sense when most of the oil 
moving in world trade was shipped 
out of those ports. Since the end of 
World Wer II, however, the United 


States has imported more oil than it 
has exported, and thus there is no 
longer any economic justification for 
this pricing system. Vt simply en- 
ables companies which produce oil 
more cheaply in ‘foreign countries 
to obtain greater profits. Eight oil 
companies have obtained control of 
the vast oil resources of the Middle 
East and are developing them very 
efficiently.” : 

The article goes on to say that on 
June 27, 1948 Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming sent a tele- 
gram to Eugene Holman, president 
of Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
charging that under the present 
world system of pricing there was 
no competition among any of the 
companies, foreign or domestic, pro- 
ducing oil in the Middle East. . In 
the four countries producing oil— 
Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia 
—a single company has a monopoly 
of the oil concessions, and the four 
eoncession-holding companies are 
owned by eight oil companies, four 
of which have interests in more than 
one country. : 

“In the face of these facts,” the 
article continues, “Mr. Holman told 
Senator O’Mahoney that to his know- 
ledge there was no uniform pricing 
system for petroleum, and that Stan- 
dard of New Jersey’s prices were 
established independently and _ re- 
flected competitive world-wide mar- 
ket conditions. He admitted, how- 
ever, that Standard of New Jersey 
was offering crude-oil products for 
sale to ERP countries at prices gen- 
erally based on Gulf Coast prices 
plus freight charges from the actual 
loading point. The oil companies 
maintain that prices have been kept 
on that basis in order to ‘meet com- 
petition.’ ” 

The article points -out, however, 
that the rules which would operate 
in a free-market ‘economy do not ap- 
ply to the international petroleum 
industry, since no potential competi-’ 
tor can develop the rich oil resources 
of the Middle East without the per- 
mission of the eight oil companies 
which now control them. “The 
reasonableness of profits under such 
conditions,” it says, “will always be 
determined by the oil companies 
concerned.” 

With regard to the question of “how 
dependent the ERP is on Middle 
Eastern oil, the article recalls that a 
committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives stated that the Preservation 
of existing facilities and the carrying 
out of the large expansion now con- 
templated in the Middle East were 
necessary for meeting the require- 
ments of the ERP program... The 
State Department, it says, also in- 
formed the committee that it had 
“not developed any alternative plan” 
for supplying the requirements of 
the participating countries in the 
ERP should Middle East oil not be 
available in the amount necessary to 
meet reduced requirements, 
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"THE recent sky-rocketing of com- 

modity prices has caused wide- 
spread alarm and concern. Many 
Chinese papers warned that the 
situation may get out ef control un- 
less something is done about it in 
time. Marshal Stalin’s peace ges- 
ture was viewed with suspicion. 

a * of 


(ommodity Prices 

[HE Kuomintang-controlled Shun 
Pao was of the opinion that the 

recent alarming soaring of commod- 

ity prices was due to the following 

eAUSes! 

“The first cause is the uncertainty 
+f the general situation. Since 
communications between the North 
and the South have been disrupted, 
the eountry’s economic disintegra- 
tion has become still worse. 
Vhe Gold Yuan notes in the North 
nave passed into the hands of the 
Communists and, through the medium 
ef private merchants, these notes 
nave been dumped on the markets in 
the South, so that the Shanghai 
markets have been flooded with idle 
funds all at once. As the Govern- 
saent is preparing to move to Canton, 
the personnel of the various minis- 
tvies in the Capital are assembled in 
Stanghai. The idle funds in Nan- 
king have thus also been transferred 
te this city. At the same time, the 
provinces of Kwangtung and Hunan 
ave talking of issuing local provin- 
vial currencies, so that the people of 
Shanghai, who have always attach- 
od greater value to goods than cur- 
reney notes, have all the more lost. 
their confidence in the Gold Yuan. 
Speaking of Shanghai itself, as war 
nr peace cannot be predicted by any 
one, so general unrest prevails, which 
bus also greatly affected the finan- 
ciul markets. 

“The second cause has heen the 
xreat increase in the issue of the 
fiwld Yuan. Up to the presert, the 
actual total amount of Gold Yuan 
issue Js not knewn to anybody. But 
judging by common. sense, the 
“umount must be considerable. Apart 
“vom other matters, the big increase 
in the military and administrative 
axpenditures during the lunar New 
Year season alone has produced 
serious effects. At the same time. 
tne area of circulation of the Gold 
Yuan has shrunk. As Gold Yuan is 
no longer circulated in the Peiping- 
Tientsin area. the notes there are 
fast travelling to the south, and 
Shanghai has become the haven of 
capital in flight. In the  cireum- 
stances, how can commodity prices 
be stopped from soaring? 

“The third cause is the failure on 
‘re part of the Government to apply 
any counter-measures to cope with 
‘he idle capital situation. The au- 
‘horities had expected the soaring of 
arices after the lunar New Year, and 
nad announeed that the money mar- 
i would be tightened through the 
sale of supplies. At the time, there 
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was caution on the part of var‘ ius 
business quarters, and the jirst pri :es 
quoted after the festive holid: ys 
were not exceptionally high. fut 
toward noon yesterday, there was no 
indication that the Government + as 
dumping any supplies on the m:r- 
kets, and prices immediately re-is- 
tered a new high.” 

The paper concluded with a we -n- 
ing: “We wish te inform the . u- 
thorities that if commodity pri: es 
are allowed to continue soaring, {he 
people will suffer too greatly, aid 
they will not be able to live on. [f 
the Government is anxious to uin 
publie support. it should immediat: ly 
exert its utmost efforts to foree de vn 
the prices. Otherwise, such an -- 
efficient government will not only :e 
unable to carry out its plars for ~>%e 
defense of the Yanetze, but its she: he 
ish efforts for peace willalso not 1 
respected by the other party. Toa 
result can only be self-ruination.” 

* * k 


Sialin’s Gesture 


G@TALIN’S offer to meet Teuman - . 


order to discuss the issuance of 

a joint US-USSR statement outla .- 

ing war was viewed by the Kuom:.- 

tang organ Tung Nan Jih Pao ..; 
part of a Soviet peace offensive. 

The paper wrote amorg ott r 

things: “Premier Josef Sualin h..s 


expressed his willingness to issii, 
jointly with the United States, a 
statement to outlaw war. “This is 4 


new peace offensive launched by t! « 
Soviet Union against the Wester 
nations since the beginning of th 
year. At the same time, the Sov:. ' 
Union also undertook two otier me:.- 
The first is the issue of 


sures, 2 
White Paper charging the Atlant 
Alliance with ‘ageressive design” 


on Russia. The second is the a:- 
Dlicaticn of pressure on Norway, di - 
manding the latter to explain her 
attitude on the Atlantie Alliance 
All these acts are nart of the whe’: 
offensive, pointedly directed towar«: 
the anti-Soviet policy pursued }.° 
the Western Bloe under the leade:. 
ship of the United States, It is tru’: 
a strong offensive.” 

Analyzing the teason why th - 
Kremlin has started this peace offer 
sive, the paper continued: 

“The greatest development in th: 
internatioral situation since the be 
ginning of 1949 has been Presiden 
Trnman’s presentation to che Us 
Congress of a colossal plan for ws‘ 
preparedness and foreign aid. 1: 
undertaking preparations fcr wa: 
the United States harbors tie hop: 
that armament orders will thus bk 
restored sn as to allay her present ex 
tremely serious economic difficulties 
but at the same time she is als: 
hoping to make the .Westerr Eure 
pean nations and other nations of th 
Western Bloe markets for the pre 
ducts cf her war industry. Thi. 
war-preparedness carried ou: on 2 
world-wide scale is naturally no 
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What Chinese Papers Say 


ene HOM es eR 


undertaken with the objective of pre- 
venting war, ard doubtless the Soviet 
Union seives as the hypothetical 
enemy in this plan of the United 
States. We can realize from this that, 
as the Unitec States is proceed- 
ing so vigorous.y with the plans, the 
cold war between the East and the 
West will necessary be intensified 
during the year, and the interna- 
tional situation will become tenser. 


“Tr 


in these circumstances, it is neces- 
sary for the Scviet Union to deal a 
blow to the war preparation plans 
of the Western nations. From the 
beginnirg, in her cold war with the 
Western countries, the Soviet Union 
has been employing the tactics of 
capturing the chief first in a fight 
with the brigands. She has always 
directed her moves against the Unit- 
ed States, using both force and 
persuasion in attempts to reach an 
agreement with the latter. At the 
same time, in dealing witl the 
Western Bloe led by the United 
States, particularly ‘the Western 
European countries now plunged into 
political and economic chaos, the So- 
viet Union has been employing the 
tactics of divide and rule so thet the 
United States may become isolated. 
The present peace offensive is still a 
part of the Soviet tactics as a 
whole.” 

However, the paper was rather 
skeptical about the result, if any, of 
the Sovict peace gesture, saying: 
“It is doubtful if the present Soviet 
peace offensive will receive much 
response from the United States and 
othe: Western nations. Even if the 
countries of Northern Europe wilt 
be prevented from participating in 
the North Atlantic Allianee, the 
successful formation of this Alliance 
is still assured. But in spite of this, 
the status of the Soviet Union will 
continue to grow stronger every day. 
And the situation in China and that 
in West Europe will also give the 
Western nations cause for anxiety.” 


4 ae a 


The People 


"HE Catholic, organ Yi Shik Pao 
did much abstract talk about 
the importance cf serving the pep- 
ple. It argued that the worst poli- 
tical failure of the Kuomintang is the 
party’s criminal neglect of the people 
and its maltreatrient of the people. 
The paper warned that the Kuo- 
mintang must change its policy into 
one of serving the people if it hopes 
to survive the present crisis. 

“The Government must engage the 
Chinese Communists in a political 
race if it is to temain on its feet, 
For example, the bureaucrats and 
super-powerful classes are hated by 
the people. The feudalistic cliques 
are impeding progress. Why is it 
that no ecncrete action has yet been 
taken to improve the situation?” the 
paper asked, 
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S VIET Premier Stalin’s interview 
with the International News 
Service received wide editorial atten- 
tion in the American press. Papers 
continued to’ frown on the Chinese 
Communist “war criminal” list, 


2k * 


. Nothing New 
THE Washington Star, discussing 
Stalin’s statements, felt an at- 
tempt should be made to find out 
whether he really meant what he 
said. The paper declared: 

“There is a familiar ring to Prime 
Minister Stalin’s latest remarks 
about Russia’s desire for peace and 
cooperation’ with the United States 
in particular and with the rest of 
the world in general. .., 

“Yet it would be a serious mistake 
arbitrarily to dismiss the gesture ag 
being nothing more than just an- 
other exercise in the Kremlin’s art 
of confusion-breeding propaganda. ‘To 
be sure; the general nature of the 
Soviet Union’s actions since the 
close of the war, its devious ends- 
justify-meang philosophy, and~ the 
fact that Mr. Stalin’s relatively soft 
words (followed) immediately after a 
sharp Moscow attack on the project- 
ed North Atlantic security pact and 
the implicit warning to Norway not 
to join this pact, all combine to 
make suspicion sensible, Neverthe- 
less, that reservation to one side, it 
would be foolish of the US to dis- 
count completely the possibility that 
the Russians may he genuinely 
anxious for a peaceful settlement. 

“After all, it is at least conceiv- 
able that the Kremlin is finding it- 
self on the losing end of the struggle. 
There is evidence, for example, that 
the Soviet satellites, wholly apart 
from openly rebellious Yugoslavia, 
are resentful of the economic prices 
they must pay for obeying Moscow’s 
orders to boycott the Marshall Plan 
for European recovery—a_— situation 
that could develop into a real Rus- 
sian headache. . , , 

“In some quarters—understandably 
enough—there is a frame of. mind 
that considers the Soviet Union to 
be incapable of acting in good faith. 
On the basis of past experience, 
there is more than a little reason for 
that viewpoint, but it should not be 
allowed to make the governments of 
the free Western world adopt a 
stiff-necked or stubbornly unrecep- 
tive attitude toward any and every 
gesture of the sort just made by 
Mr. Stalin. All possibilities of a 
peaceful settlement need to be ex- 
plored, and in this instance the ex- 
ploring can be done without by- 
passing the United Nations, under- 
mining such projects as the Mar- 
shall Plan and the North Atlantie 
security pact, or leading to an ap- 
peasement deal between Russia and 
the United States. 

“Certainly, sooner or later, we and 
like-minded nations must either 


reach an understanding with 
the Soviet Union or resign our- 
selves to the virtual certainty 
of an eventual war. In the 
circumstances, we cannot afford 
to slam the door on the Rus- 
sians; we can no more afford 
it than they can afford to keep 
on speaking peaceful words 
while committing hostile acts. 
In all sanity, if catastrophe 
is to be averted, our divided 
world must pull itself together 
one of these days with an en- 
during settlement. To that 
end, no harm will be done if a 
diplomatic effort is made to 
find out whether Mr. Stalin is 
really anxious to 
whether he ig just pasting away 
again at the propaganda drum.” 

The New York Times said: “Like 
all of Mr. Stalin’s statements, this 
latest declaration is bound to arouse 
international interest as well as 
speculation as to its timing and 
purport. It is possible that in view 
of Western firmness, Mr. Stalin is 
really seeking a modus vivendi on 
at least same of the outstanding pro- 
blems in line with the Communist 
doctrine that. World Revolution is 
subject to ebb and flow and_ that 
therefore Soviet policy must pursue 
a zigzag course of alternate advance 
and retreat. Soviet consent to new 
peace negotiations on Austria and 
the new Soviet proposal for settling 
the Berlin question submitted to a 
‘neutral’ committee of the United 
Nations may be straws in the wind 
blowing in this direction. 

“Certainly, there’s every reason to 
explore any possibilities for even 
partial settlements that Mr. Stalin’s 
declaration may contain. But this 
deelaration must be viewed in the 
light of actual performance of Soviet 
policy. The Soviets are still promot- 
ing directly or indirectly civil war 
in Greece and China: . They are still 
dividing Europe by the iron curtain 
behind which they are sovietizing, ex- 
ploiting and rearming all Eastern and 
Central Europe, inelpding Eastern 
Germany, in violation*of their war- 
time agreements and of peace trea- 
ties already signed. They are still 
waging war against the European 
Recovery Program and every West- 
ern move toward self-defense, with 
open pressure on Scandinavia as the 
latest example of this effort, 

“In the face of this record, the only 
answer that the West can safely 
give to Mr. Stalin is still the maxim 
that deeds are more eloquent than 
words and that only when Soviet 
deeds begin to match Soviet words 
can the West afford to put faith in 
the latter. A firm and_ honorable 
settlement has always been the goal 
of Western policy.” 

ok * La 


Clean Hands - 


"RHE Christian Science Monitor 


cooperate or ° 


‘device and 


7 What US Papers Say 


FLEEING REFUGEES 
~ oe 


By Li Hua. 

Chinese Communist war criminal 
list with better grace if America 
itself had kept its own record with 
regard to war crimmals mote spot- 
less. The paper said: 


“The non-Communist world is pro- 
perly and justly outraged at the 
listing of Chiang Kai-shek and other 
Nationalist leaders as war criminals 
by the Chinese Reds, 


“Whatever the faults of the Gen- 
eralissimo in setting his will against 
the people’s, he is palpably’ a 
patriot. However much the Com- 
munist charge may be a propaganda 
bargaining point—a 
ferocious bark is not likely to be 
followed by a very big bite—it is 
not pleasant to remember the ‘fate 
of opposition leaders in -countries 
where Communist power has been 
finally consolidated, 


“Yet the Western world cannot 
stop with mere _ self-righteousness, 
The war crimes trials launched on 
such a lofty level at Nuremberg 
have not always stayed on that 
level. Suspicions of political motiva- 
tion have attached to some of the sub- 
sequent decisions, and ‘the’ slightest 
indication of political er national in- 
terest as influencing ‘a judgment 
(either toward condemnation or. ex- 
eulpation) would reduce it to the im- 
moral level of a conqueror’s ‘justice,’ 


“Very recently it has been reveal- 
ed that Emperor Hirohito escaped 
prosecution as a war criminal solely 
on orders-from the United States 
joint chiefs of staff. Thouzh 
evidence throughout the trials in. 
Toky@ led repeatedly to the Son -of 
Heaven, who had meekly lent his 
name and prestige to the war lords’ 
designs, the American proseeutor 
seemed even more anxious than 
Japanese witnesses to exclude him 
from any responsibility. 


“This fact is well known through- 
out the Far Hast, though not in the 
United States. Americans may now 
learn to their discomfiture that their 
censure of the Red-handed victors in 
China would have more force if they 
themselves came with completely 
clean hands from their victory in 


felt the US could criticize th ” 
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onan gem aba AC NG nian nba aes me 


The Review’s English Lesson —LXX 


W* shall begin this week’s Lesson by replying to more of 
Mr. A. L. Chen’s questions. He asks for information on 
how to pronounce the letters in the Wade system of Romaniza- 
tiun; for lack of space, we regret we cunnot go into this subject, 
aed refer Mr. Chen and other interested readers to any of 
the standard Chinese texts. 


Move and remove: Both of these words 
mean to change the place or position of some- 
thing, in their usual sense; “move” generally 
raeans to adjust some object, or to go along, as 
an automobile, machine, etc; while “remove” 
generally is used in the sense of taking away 
some object or material. To change one’s re- 
sidence, and take furniture to the new place, is 
in the US “to move”, while “remove” is used 
in Britain. “Movement” is the act of moving. 

Committee and commission: In the most 
vlosely related meanings of these two words, both 
denote one cr a group of men who are delegated 
or empowered to perform some task or duty; 
‘ue latter is the more formal term, and is usually 
applied to government or other official groups. 
However, “commission” also means the warrant 
ve authority, usually formal and written, grant- 
iny certain powers and authorizing the perform- 
anee of certain acts. 

Relations and relationships: The former 
means the act of telling (a story), a person of 
the same family, connection, reference; the latter 
‘ieans the state of being related. For example, 
“te has many relations living in Shanghai, but 
‘ae family relationships are, very complicated.” 

Foods and foodstuffs: The two words have 
che same meaning, namely nutritive substances. 
The difference is one of usage: of a starving 
person, ene would not say that he needed food- 
stuffs. The latter term is used in a general 
sense, as, “England exports machinery and im- 
sorts foodstuffs.” 

Have you? and Do you have?: To which 
raight be added, “Have you got?”, all with the 
sume meaning. The first is preferable, as being 
more simple and direct; the second is a little too 
fected; and the third, although much used, i 
not considered good, owing perhaps to the ugly 
and unnecessary “got” at the end. Nevertheless, 
in phrases such as, “I’ve got a book,” the “got” 
i¢ useful to separate “I’ve a”, which doesn’t 
sound well. ; 

Electric torch and flashlight: Same mean- 
ing; the first is British, and the second, Amer- 
wan usage. 

And now to the questions: This is simply 
« shorter way of saying, (And) now let us get 
on to the questions”, or “proceed to a consider- 
ation of’, ete. 

Gambit: A chess term, sometimes ‘‘open- 
‘ng gambit.” Strictly, a gambit is an opening 
move in a game of chess, in which a player sacri- 
‘ices @ pawn or another piece for a positional 


udvantage. Bysstedere dh ReWas SUG es tO 


method or ty ie of introduction te a conversation, 
letter, etc. 


Crystal jall: A globe of clear crystal, often 
used in the West by fortune tellers, who are 
supposed to . 2 able to see past, future or distant . 
scenes there n at will, and thus satisfy the 
customer’s di mands. So, used as in “The agéncy, 
even provide: with a crystal ball, could not have 
said. . .” th. phrase suggests the impossibility 
of the agenc.’s foreknowledge, even with magical 
powers. 

Pandybe': The word occurs in James Joyce’s 
“Portrait of the Artist,” and means the switch 
or cane use: to flog schoolboys. In “Pootung 
Pandybat”, tie word was chosen at random for 
the sake of <lliteration toc make up the title of 
an imaginar: publication. 

Perpetraie: Strictly, this verb means to do 
or perform, also to commit, as an unlawful or 
offensive acton. However, it has come to con- 
note the la’ter more and more. As used in 
“perpetratin.. silent letters in the written word,” 
as appears :rom the context, the author means 
to express h s condemnation of this practice; he 
thinks it is « rong and foolish to continue spelling 
words with <ilent letters. However, “perpetuat- 
ing’, althou.“h not expressing such strong con- 
demnation, ves express the giving of an endur- 
ing characte or existence to the silent letters. 
Again, from. the context, one gathers that the 
author is against this habit. 

Running record: A writing down of events 
as they oct ir, to preserve their elements and 
significance for the future. For example, a 
personal die:y might be said to be a running 
record of or2’s daily life. 

Punch Jine: In funny stories (or stories 
alleged to be humorous), the last line (or phrase, 
or single word), which produces the laughter. 
The pvelimi: ary to the “punch line” is called the 
“build-up”. 

Regardiig: Never followed by “to”; one 
says, ror ex:.mple, “Regarding those books I lent 
you....” 


R. Tai Tang San has kindly written in again 

about -ome words of which we confessed 
ourselves ig orant. For the record, “Craesuses” 
shoulc have been “Croesuses”: Croesus was a 
legendary k ng, fabulously rich; hence, used to 
refer to am.one similarly favored (here, plural). 
“Bon sens” «3 used, was intended to mean simply, 
“good sense” And “mouvementeo” should have 
been ‘mou. mentee”, used in “life in Shanghai 
ig just ag ouvementee as it is in Paris....” 
Meaning: a iimated, lively. Mr. Tai is puzzled 
by tke wood flapdoodle, used in “Communist 
flapdoodle bout bureaucratic capital.’ The 
meaning is “talk for fools, nonsense’ (see 
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LETTERS 
From The People 


Comments from readera on current toples 
are cordially invited: their opinions, how- 
ever, do not necessarily represent the views 
of The China Weekly Review. 


Praise For Stuart 


To The Editor: 

You should be congratulated on your 
exceedingly intelligent editorial in the, 
February 5 Review on US Ambassador 
J. Leighton Stuart. Shortly after Dr. 
Stnart’s appointment I saw General 
George C, Marshall in Nanking and he 
‘asked what I thought of his selection 
of Dr. Stuart as his “team-mate,” I re- 
plied:: “You made a- masterly choice.” 
I still abide by that observation. 

Ambassador Stuart has done superbly 
in the best interests of the United States 
and of China, considering the extraor- 
dinarily difficult times and conditions 
which he has had to face, 


Sino-American relations are fast ap- 
proaching a most crucial stage. It will 
take first-class minds and spirits like 
that of Dr. Stuart so that the best-of. 
American interests can be adequately and 
effectively represented in China and that 
the relationship ‘between these two great 
peoples can remain on a, genuinely friend. 
ly basis for their mutual benefit and the 
benefit of lasting world peace. Like you 
I also -hope that America will send here 
her very best not only to man the 
diplomatic front but all fronts, economic, 
cultural, educational and religious. The 
small and mediocre, the near-sighted and 
narrow-minded cannot have any place in 
the New China that is emerging! 


HUBERT 8. LIANG 
Shanghai 
February 6, 1949 


Rosy Future? 
To The Editor: 


In- your editorial, “Postwar Develop- 
ment” in the February 5 Review, you 
expressed undue optimism regarding the 
settlement of the Civil War in China in 
favor of the Cammunists. 


I have no affiliation with either the 
CP or the KMT. I think China under 
the rule ‘of the CP will for a time be 
better, but the ultimate result is pure 
guesswork. The sweeping victory of fhe 
CP is but one phase of China’s social 
revolution, and China has had. many 
social and political revolutions during the 
past few decades and still she is no bet- 
ter off economically, socially or politically. 
Can the Communists work wonders? 


When the Nationalists started their 
Northern Expedition they blew ‘almost 
the same bugle and propagated the same 
slogans which the Communists are using 
today. At that time the masses looked 
upon the KMT as a shower in time of 
drought. The masses were then optimis- 
tic about China’s future just as they are 
today about the coming of the Com- 
munists. After 20 years of corruption 
and inefficiency, the KMT has become a 
passing fashion, Only God knows what 


the people will think of the Communist ~ 


rule 20 years hence. I have many rea- 
sons for my pessimism regarding Com- 
munist rule over China. 

The Communists are too idealistic and 
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China. They wish to overhaul China 
overnight without taking into considera- 
tion China’s social, political and economic 
background. We should understand that 
the people will reject Communist inter- 
ference in their ways of life. Any sud- 
den change in cld-established customs 
and traditions will upset the minds of 
the masses. . 

At the beginniry of their campaign 
the Communists brought the country dis- 
tricis uneer their rule and showed honest 
and efficient management in their gov- 
ernment. The life in the country 18 
sim>le and economic activities are on @ 
smuii-seale. Now the Communists are 
occupying China’s large cities where the 
socinl and economic eonditions are en- 
tirely diferent trom those in country 
arexs. Human nature is frail and sub- 
ject to change under different circum- 
stances, The Cormmunists are no excep- 
tion. 

(ood soil produces goud crops. Ching’s 
is not a good soil from which to expect 
good ereps. Chira’s soil must first be 
scientifically cultivated in order to pro~ 
duce abundant and good crops. Likewise, 
Chinese society must be re-educated 
socially to meet a new situation as creat- 
ed by the Communists. Education is a 
very slow process when a large part of 
the population is illiterate. : 

A rosy future for China as painted 
by you makes interesting reading. Let 
us pray that after 20 years we shall 
refer to you as China’s most famous 
soothsayer. I hope that 20 years hence 
you will be able to say, “T told you s0” 
with reference t) your editorial, igs 

TV. 
Shanghai 
February 9, 1940 


. 
Refugee Beehive 
To The Editor: 

We, the students of Honan University, 
are on the verge of starvation, We can- 
not but appeal t» the public for help. 

We hate Mr. Yiao Tsung-wu, president 
of sur school, who resigned during hard 
times at the university and escaped a 
month ago. We hate the Ministry of 
Edueation, which moved to Canton too 
hastily to give us, the refugee students, 
the necessary mcney to continue to sus- 
tain our lives. 

Many groups of students have re- 
turned to their homes in Honan; others 
have been forced to sell their clothes and 
books in the Soochow markets in order 
to live. The university is as disturbed 
as a hive of bees: No new president has 
come; the schoo: authorities, weak and 
incompetent, find no better way to deal 
with present difficulties. A week ago 
representatives of the Student Self-Con- 
tre! Body went to Shanghai to demand 
help from minor officials of the Ministry 
of Education. They returned  dis- 
appointed, as there was no money in 
these officials’ hands. Several times the 
local government has been requested to 
lozn rice during this hard period, but 
there has been no answer. Now more 
than 2,000 students are facing terrible 
hunger. 

We are poor vefugee college students, 
without rich friends or relations here. 
and have no mcre things to sell. How 
can we live in the interim? 

EEFUCEE STUDENT. 
Henan University 
Soochow 
February 11, 1949 


Won't Move Again 


TT The Editor: 

Wur school hes met with much mis- 
fortune since its journey from Kaifeng 
to Soochow last summer. We are home- 
less and afl our things have been left 
behind in the “liberated area,” even our 
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ment institutions have been evacuated to 
South China and the noble and rich 
have escaped to Hongkong or Taiwan, 


leaving the poor to suffer from the war. - 


®*Revently we received our last relief 
funds from. the Ministry of Education, 
GY1,000, which is alniost useless due to 
the economic panic. The school authori- 
ties sent representatives to appeal to 
Acting President Li last week, but it was 
no use. Some of our schoolmates have 
gone back to their homes despite the 
dangers because they were so hopeless, 
and we have had to beg to keep alive 
during this interim period. 

If the Government is unable to pro- 
tect us, we will be ready for another 
party to deliver us and would not move 
to any other place even if the Com- 
munists ‘were to come. We hope the 
Government will hear this and help us. 

PETER, WANG. 
Hondn University 
Soochow 
February 9, 1949 


Open Letter 
To The Editor: 

I am enclosing for publication in your 
Review an open letter to President Yiao 
of National Honan University. 

To President Yiao Tsung-wu: 

Over the past few weeks the students 
of the National Honan University have 
wondered about your whereabouts. We 
searched ‘Nanking, Shanghai, Wusih, 
Hangchow, etc., but could get no news. 
We questioned if you had departed this 
world. We deplored your soundless death, 
because you had been the president of 
our university. We shed tears, for you 
took with you the subsidy for 3,000 
students and teachers. 

We now find, according to a reliable 
source, that you are ngw in T'aiwan and 
have a good position. Though at first 


we could hardly believe this to be true,’ 


it has been confirmed by the dean-of 
our university. The news was like 
daggers. in our hearts. 

Seven months ago when the Reds at- 
tacked Kaifeng, you deserted the stu- 
dents and teachers of the university to 
flee to Soochow. We endured this, and 
followed after you despite flying bullets 
and shells, In Soochow, three months 
later, we faced hard times a second time 
due to the buying panic and the so- 
called “currency reform.” Now a third 
time, with the removal of the govern- 
ment to Canton, and your flight to Tai- 
wan, our 3,000 students and teachers 
face starvation, 

Dr. Yiao, you are the president of our 
university, a. scholar educated in Ger- 
many, a prominent professor in China. 
We know now that you have deceived and 
cheated your students and teachers, As 
you sit in comfort in Taiwan, never for- 
get those left behind you who are cursing 
you from the depths of their hunger 


and misery. «. 

SPIRIT C., 
Soochow 
February 11, 1949 


Honan Refugees 
To The Editor: : . 

Many, many refugees have become poor 
beggars. 
parts of rural Honan during the civil 
‘war and moved to Hankow, leaving be- 
hind their‘ homes and possessions except 
what they could carry. These poor 
people want food and clothing, but there 
is none to give them. 

Hankow, once called. the Chicago of 
the Orient, is the central big city of 
China. People live in luxury here, play- 
ing cards and drinking wine in warm 
houses, while outside refugees and beg- 
gars lie on the pavements in the bitter 
cold. These miserable people dream only 
of the spring and mild weather which 
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Some of them left different . 


will make life bearable. If only the 
Civil War would end, the bloody battle- 
fields could once again become green 
fields. . 

These unhappy refugees should have 
learned by now that there was no need 
for them to flee and they should not 
have been afraid of remaining in their 


homes. 
f T.S.C. 


National Hupeh Teachers’ College 
Hankow 
January 80, 1949 


Malthus And Judd - 


To The Editor: 

J. R, Kaim’s article, “A Plea for Mal- 
thus,” in the January 29, 1949 Revicw 
covers both a timely and controversial 
subject. Personally I stand for birth 
eontrol because the biggest problem in 
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the world today so far as the problem 
of population is concerned is the insuf- 
ficient reproduction of the fittest. If, 
along with restrictions on the reproduc- 
tion of the unfit, there is an accompany- 
ing increase in the birth-rate of the fit, 
it would be a good thing. Education 
would solve the problem to a large ex~ 
tent, for at the present time food and 
sex are the only concerns of the poor, 


Honestly, Congressman Judd’s letter in 
your letter column in the same issue is 
hardly worth an answer but the imperia- 
listie tone of the letter and the loopholes 
in what he says compel me to put him 
wise, He does not seem to know ECA 
is primarjly intended for the economic 
relic of war-stricken countries, and I 
wonder why he wants ECA to be pro- 
tected by a military program. It should 
also be pointed out to this congressman 
who objected to the Stilwell-Marshall 
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China poliey that over two billions of 
US dollars worth of aid has heen given 
to China by the United States since VJ 
Day. I would just like to tell Mr. Judd 
that if another four billions of US dollars 
is given to China to make the Chinese 
cannon fodder for the US in her anti- 
USSR policy, there will certainly be an- 
other Boxer Rebellion in China, 
CHINESE JOHN THE BAPTIST 


Chengtu, Szechuen 
february 4, 1949 


Blindly Utilized 


Yo The Editor: 

During this period in China we young 
aeople are facing a most difficult situa- 
Hen. This is especially so on the eve 
of the evaeuation of the Nanking-Shang- 
nai area by government troops. We are 
‘orced to ery out thoughts which are in 
the minds of so many of us. 

Dur only fixed principle has been 
vatriotism. So, with pure and eager 
hearts we are only desirous of our coun- 
ivy growing and prospering. Of course, 
we have no wish to see the Civil War 
vontinue. However, we have none of the 
tower needed to bring it to a halt. On 
uae contrary, we would be blindly utilized 
hy any political force in power. 

Now, we are forced to express our 
‘vars, Though we are going hungry we 
‘UL obey the orders of “this government.” 
Vhus, isn’t it possible that we may un- 
fortunately be chosen for punishment 
(qi) by “that government”  to- 
norrow? If the Communists cross the 
Yangtze, undoubtedly, we would obey 
sheir orders, Then, isn’t it possible that 
ve may be pointed aut as criminals by 
“this government” in the future? 


SUN WEN-HAT 


Wusih, Kiangsu 
“sbruary 7, 1949 
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Independent Taiwar: 
To The Editor: 

Having read your editorial of Ja: ary 
29 on the future of Taiwan Io am 
prompted to say something about the 
lot of our beloved island, which . sur 
editorial analyzed very clearly, and a >0ut 
the three pressure groups on the island. 
i fully agree with you that -he 6,5 000 
Formosans are against bot: the kuo- 
mintang and the Communists And i am 
ane of them, 


In your editorial you stated that “1 hile 
there are many plausible sounding a -yu- 
ments which those favoring separa‘ion 
from the mainland have advanced, the 
idea on the whole is not feas ble.” (T-teo. 
logically speaking, we Forrosans ‘ave 
heen regimenting ourselves with our 
most respected leader, Dr. Tromas L. 
Liao’s Formosanism, in which We buve 
many opportunities to support our i: Jle- 
pendence movement. We are determi: :ed 
to get our independence under Dr. L..9’s 
leadership. 

In your conclusion, you state that “he 
overall prospect for an independent Tuai- 
wan to survive either econcmically or 
militarily” is difficult to imagine with an 
unfriendly China. Of course wei o-in 
understand your reasoning, but I far 
you do not understand the real situat! -n, 
Under Dr. Liao we have olr fore isn 
policy, economic readjustment, agray in 
reform, industrial reconstruction, syst :m 
of education, a Romanized national 1. 1- 
guage, ete. This is believed ty all Fur. 
mosans to be the one way to surviv: 

I wish to say that I am very grate. 
for the Review, which is practically <:e 
only paper supplying us with ali ‘he 
news outside this irun-curtained fort. :- 
‘leo paradise island, 

4 A. & 
Taipak, Formosa 
February 8, 1949 
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To The Editor: 

For half a year I have been reading 
the Review regularly in the local library. 
I like the magazine, for to me it repre- 
sents ihe views of the people. I have 
a probiem of my own which I wish you 
would publish, 

As a teachers’ college student, I am 
preparing myself for a teaching career: 
this has been my ambition for a long 
time. But the pocket-money and uni- 
form-fee which the Government promises 
to give us students each year has not 
been. forthcoming, nor have we had any 
news as to why we have not received 
this heir. 

I don’: know why the Ministry of 
Edueation is delaying on this matter, 
but if it is because of the Civil War, I 
wish someone would remind these: offi- 
ciuls not to overlook education, even 
though the military situation may be 
serious, Education is permanent affair 
and shonld be supported no matter what 
develops in the battlefield, 


LT 
Nationa! Kweiyane Teachers College 
Kweiyang, Kwangsi 
January 26, 1949 


Peasant Revolutions 
To The Editor: 

Being a peasant’s son and having 
lived in rural villages for years, I have 
always been greatly interested in rural 
life. Ever since the advent of the Civil 
War, my country has been on the verge 
of bankruptey, and the peasants feel this 
bankruptcy very imuch, Iam very much 
concerned about the conditions ‘of the 
Chinese peasant and hope that there will 
be some change which will improve life 
in the villages, 
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Some days ago.I had the opportunity now. However, this suicidal war will be I would like to present him with: | 
of reading C.C. Lin’s, “China’s Peasant brought to an end this year. The peo- 1) Watch for an opportune time, 
Revolutions” (Review, January 8, 1949) ple will get their wish, ' Peace is now in sight and you must 
in which Prof, Lin states that China’s , Let us dissect today’s crisis and we find a way to get perpetual peace. . 
peasant. revolutions never achieved com- find that_it is a result of yesterday’s 2) The way General Fu Tso-yi manag- 
plete victory because the leaders even- sowing. The corruption of the KMT lost ed Peiping is best, and if you can do 
tually betrayed the interests of the class them many chances to reform. The KMT this for the entire country, it will rescue 
from which they had come. Professor now) is like an idle student going up the people from the fire. ; 
Lin further suggests that now is the for an examination, Being the enemy 38) _ Few. men are great enough not 
time for China to start a new way of of the people means that they must con- to think of themselves. I hope that you 
life. I am very satisfied with the fess their crimes before the people. The will try to forget about your own per- 
writer’s opinions and am grateful to him pangs of their conscience should make sonal fortunes and boldly start for Pei- 
for giving me ideas on this very im- them repent. : ping. Then glorious peace will come to 
portant subject, I long for a new society Chiang has secluded himself from the you. 
to replace the old—a society in which government and has passed on his duties T UL. LER, 
all the people can live in peace and. fo Li Tsung-jen, a man of no small in- Sian, Shensi 
safety. telligence. There are a few suggestions February 5, 1949 


During such a critical time as the 
present, everything is changing from day 
to day. It is my hope that the govern- 
ment—no matter what its composition—— 
will have learned the lesson mentioned 
in Professor Lin’s article and not allow 
history to repeat itself, 
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Nanchang, Kiangsi 
January 28, 1949 
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Inspiring Books, 
To The Editor? 

Those who have enjoyed reading 
Human Destiny and Peace of Mind may 
find two other small volumes by two 
Wriends of Maverford College very, 
interesting, inspiring and informative. 

The books are On Beginning from 
Within by Douglas V. Steere, published 
by Harper and Brothers; and Spirit in 
Man by D. Elton Trueblood, published by 
the Stanford University Press in 
America and the Oxford University 
Press in England. 

Both Friends show us not only a way, 
but the best way, to deal with our cur- 
rent life problems which persistently 
confront all reflecting souls, Speaking 
from experience and conviction, they 
explain to us what, where, when and 
how our ability to be “masters of the 
situation” actually is and potentially can 
-be in this changing world. 

,, One who, disturbed by environmental- 
ism and torn between trust in God and 
despair with man, is doubtful as to what 
may become of the trend. of history 
would meet a new light through the 
common channel of these books and-see 
the infinite significance of every indi- 
vidual and the unbound future of man- 
kind with the problem of freedom and 
of will vigorously considered in a Chris- 
tian spirit. 

To quote Professor Jones, “We know 
enough about actual conservations to 
predict with assurance the conservation 
of whatever ought to be conserved in 
order to make the universe intelligible 
and significant.” 

To the human being that meditates 
and thinks hard, in the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Steere, there can be not only 
solutions to our problems, but also crea- 
tions of what seem to be impossible. 


The two Christian teachers and leaders 
give us directions to supreme guidance 
which is very much needed today. Their 
lectures are proven timely even in, our 
chaotic China. It is hoped that good 
translations of them will be done. 
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Shanghai 
February 38, 1949 


Advises Press Li 


To The Editor: 


It is more than a month since Pres- 
ident Chiang made his New Year’s mes- 
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MacArthur's Spy Thriller 


G\yNE of the most gengational stories of the 
Japanese occupation was released. last week 
by General Douglas. MacArthur’s headquarters. 
The tale, allegedly exposing the activities of a 
prewar Far Eastern Russian spy ring, would do 
justice to a Hollywood scenario writer. As an 
absorbing exciting story, it is excellent. How- 
ever, like many mystery stories it appears-—on 
the basis of accounts published by the Associated 
Press-—to have a few weak spots in the plot. 


According to MacArthur’s 32,000 word re- 
port, the Japanese discovered that a German 
newspaperman, Richard Sorge, was running a 
-most successful Russian spy ring in Japan and 
China in the years between the two world wars. 
Working closely with Sorge, MacArthur alleges, 
were two foreign journalists, Agnes Smedley and 
Gunther Stein. The Japanese proke up the 
ring, MacArthur says, at the beginning of the 
Pacific War. Sorge was hanged, as was a Jap- 
anese confederate, while other members of the 
ring — excluding those who died in jail — were 
given varying prison terms. . 

One of the first weaknesses of MacArthur’s 
plot is that it apparently comes exclusively from 
Japanese sources. MacArthur found the official 
Japanese court and secret police records of the 
case, and it is upon these documents that the 
report is based. It should be pointed out that 
the individual Japanese responsible for compil- 
ing this information were officials of a govern- 
ment with which the United States has not yet 
signed? a peace treaty officially ending a state of 
war. Some of these officials have since been 
purged by. MacArthur himself as undesirables. 

The original Japanese records presumably 
have been in MacArthur’s hands for the last 
three years. One might, therefore, be justified 
in wondering why the General has waited until 
this particular moment to release this informa- 
tion to the public. It seems hardly likely that 
it has taken MacArthur this Jong to write his 
report. While one can only guess at the possible 
motives behind his action, there may be a clue 
or two in the report itself. The Japanese in- 

felt satisfied that 


No, 12 


the spy ring was localized in Japan and China 
and had no connection with other Russian 
espionage activities in _different parts of the 
world. However, MacArthur's report,. according 
to AP, says tag ends of the network still may 
be in world capitals. a 

The AP story goes on to say: “Many of 
the minor figures in the ring were released as 
political prisoners. The Army report indicates 
that maybe that would not happen if the Amer- 
icans had it to do over again. At that time, it ~ 
said, few people had the idea that ‘a Soviet spy 
who had worked against the Japanese might 
later work against the United States.’ Apparent- 
ly the army report was intended to warn the 
US to be on the lookout for spying here (in 
America). Beware, it says, of United States 
employees who even show sympathy with the 
Communist Party. It says that ‘party sympathy 
is enough to develop a high-class agent and spy.’ 
Still ‘at large’, it says, are American-born Miss 
Smedley and Gunther Stein, a German who now 
may be an American and who was a temporary 
but ‘top level member’ of the Tokyo ring from 
1936 to 1938.” 

If one reads these last two paragraphs care- 
fully, it is easy to see that they actually have 
little to do with this story. They consist mostly 
of “advice’ from MacArthur to the American 
people and Government. One is almost led to 
believe that MacArthur, after re-reading these 
Japanese documents, feels perhaps they had 
something in their trials, and that the US should 
take up where they left off. , 

We think Miss Smedley and Mr, Stein have 
grounds for libel on the basis of the words “at 
large” alone. This expression, through constant 
usage in America, has acquired a criminal con- 
notation and appears only on police blotters or 
in newspaper stories of criminals who have 
escaped from jail or who have not yet been 
arrested following a crime. “At large” de- 
finitely implies that a warrant ‘for arrest 
has been sworn out before an American 
court and that the police are in the process of 
looking for the person concerned, These two 
people, as MacArthur could have discovered if 
he had taken the trouble to investigate some- 
thing besides a bunch of reports left behind by 
discredited Japanese Officials, have been living 
in New York for the past several years where 
they might have been contacted either by tele- 
phone or mail quite easily. Indeed, they are far 
from being fugitives from justice, which is what 
MacArthur has said. 

Indicative of the spirit of much of the re- 
port is the phrase “American-born Miss Smedley.” 
The usual expression, which is just as simple, 
is “an American, Miss Smedley.” Using the 
other description implies that perhaps Miss 
Smedley is no longer an American. Such an im- 
plication is certain to implant in the minds of 
the newspaper-reading American public the idea 
that Miss Smedley, born an American, has prob- 
ably taken up Russian or some other “foreign” 
citizenship since then and therefore must be an 
unreliable person. The same is true of the des- 
cription of Mr. Stein, who is referred to by 
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MacArthur as “Gunther Stein, a German who 
now may be an American.” The reader is led 
to believe that Stein is a German, but that he 
may have wormed his way into American citizen- 
ship. 

Surely MacArthur’s headquarters, famed for 
its efficiency, could have checked up on these 
iacts before “rushing” its three-year-old report 
into print. In faet, the very vagueness of the 
evidence and the Army’s lack of information 
ubout Miss Smedley and Mr, Stein makes the 
reader wonder if it knows what it is talking 
about. No details are given as to what these 
{wo journalists actually were alleged to have 
done, and, indeed. Mr. Stein is described as “a 
man about whom too little is known.” If the 
Army had been interested in checking up on 
iis facts, it could have found out, as most 
people with Far East background already know, 
that Mr. Stein’ is the author of a number of 
books on the Far East, including his well-known 
“The Challenge of Red China,” and was a cor- 
respondent in China for the Christian Science 
Monitor, one of America’s better known news- 
papers, for a number of years. ° A little elemen- 
tary research also would have established the 
‘act that he holds British citizenship. Surely it 
‘s not asking too much for the Army to find out 
something about a person’s identity before it 
starts leveling such serious charges against his 
character and activities. 


x 


AS ONEES Associated Press dispatch from 
“& Washington may give us a further hint as 
io why the report was released at this time. It 
says: “The US Army....said today that one 
of the ring’s leaders may have started the story 
that the Chinese Communists ‘were really not 
communists at all.’ What is more, the report 
said, there are ‘high American officials’ who have 
heard that story repeated so often that they 
‘find it difficult to believe any other.’ The Army 
identified....Miss Agnes Smedley (as) one of 
the ‘early perpetrators, if not the originator, of 
the hoax that the 

Chinese Communists 
were really not com. 
munists at all, but 
only local agrarian re. 
volutionists innocent 
of Soviet connections.’ 
The report added: 
‘The harm has been 
done, but perhaps it 
could be mitigated if 
she is now exposed 
for what she is, a spy 
and agent of the 
Soviet Government,’ ” 
Thus Genera] Mac- 
Arthur delivers his 


Communists, a group 
with whom he has 
never talked or whose 
areas of control he 


has 1 
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Anyone w:) has read Miss Smedley’s books 
or article. will immediately see that her 
estimate { the Chinese Communists has 
little in ¢ mmon with what MacArthur says 
it is. Obv ously, the General has not read any 
of her b:oks on China. “High American 
officials,” lie. says, have heard this story so 
often that they “find it -difficult to believe any 
other.” Mi.cArthur must think that his fellow 
American ‘fficials are « bunch of dopes. We 
doubt if th: re are any “high” officials who would 
be so simp e-minded as to accept something as 
fact just b cause someone kept repeating it to 
them. Howe -er, there is a difference between high 
American §: fficials and casual American news- 
paper read: rs and if MacArthur continues to 
call Miss Smedley a red the American public 
may come to believe she is one. The last 
sentence © the preceding paragraph is so 
malicious tiat it needs little comment. The 
General flat » says that she IS a “spy and agent 
of the Sovi:+ Government.’ Such a charge re- 
quires docti nentary proof, which we have yet 
to see. 

Press cispatches from Tokyo during the 
past f2w me iths have made it clear that General 
MacA;thur as been most unhappy about how 
things are. :haping up in China. There have 
even keen jy: ications that perhaps the American 
occupation ..uthorities—or at least a certain 
group of those men— would like to interfere 
actively in ‘hina’s Civil War in an effort to 
halt the Ch vese Communists. Some people in 
Japan have nade it quite clear that they would 
like to see ‘laiwan restored to Japan so that it 
can be kept from falling into the hands of the 
Reds. 

As it his become obvious that the Chinese 
Communists ire shortly toe become a force to he 
reckoned with, many observers have begun to 
accept the dea of a change, in government 
here as inevi able and to set about making pre- 
parations for the future. For three years the 
United State: Government hag been wandering 
about in con usion over China. It did not like 
the Kuomint.ng and it did not like the Com- 
munists. After an abortive attempt to get the 
two groups t: compose their differences, Amer- 
ica began tc extend material and morale gup- 
port to the I:uomintang. Now that this policy 
has obviously failed, the American Government 
and pecple ar: making various plans for the al- 
tered situatic :, 

The attit :de of the Government is still not 
entirely clear, but the views of “many American 
individuals a:d organizations are crystallizing. 
US businessr en in China, for instance, are 
literally cham ‘ing at the bit in their eagerness 
to explore th: possibilities of trading with the 
Communists. Some of the Christian mission- 
aries, includin:: certain Catholic groups, are pre- 
pared t) sta; on in China to work if at all 


possible. Thu-. it would seem that, with a Com- 
munist victor virtually an accomplished fact 
which can h:rdly be changed, many of the 


basically anti. -ommunist groups of Americans 
are prepared {+ recognize the inevitable and try 
to get along ur der changed conditions. Obviously, 
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as anything but an earthly version of the devil’s 
hell, are alarmed by this attitude on the part 
of their fellow Americans. Individuals such as 
William Bullitt, Walter Judd, and Alfred Kohl- 
berg, plus various official groups, are doing their 
best to prevent the development of any attitude 
on the part of Americans which would lead to 
recognition of a Communist China or develop- 
ment of a policy of attempting to get along with 
a red regime ‘here. 

Miss Smedley and Mr. Stein have both 
written books about the Chinese Communists, 
giving their impressions of life in red areas. 
. Needless to say, both, like a lot of other foreign 
newspapermen, have been greatly impressed by 
the efficiency, lack of corruption and other 
features of Chinese Communist administration. 
They have commented upon these matters, both 
in their books and in their public. utterances. 
Today, more than ever, the American people, 
in a quandary about China and inclined to hope 
for the best, are looking to newspapermen and 
others with first-hand knowledge ‘about the Chin- 
ese Communists. This would indeed be a psy- 
chological moment for those who desire chaos 
and anarchy in China to launch a smear cam- 
raign against all who would like to see the United 
States and China get along in a friendly fashion 
despite their ideological differences. If people like 
Miss Smedley and Mr. Stein can be discredited, 
it will be easier to convince the American public 
that China has joined the ranks of America’s 
enemies and that anyone who thinks differently 
must be in the pay of Moscow. This threat may 
be particularly apparent .to American corres- 
pondents now. in China, who may think twice 
before exposing themselves to the same treat- 
ment now being given Miss Smedley and Mr. 
Stein. 

* # 
ERUSING the Associated Press account 

further, one finds that quite a bit of the 
information upon which the charges are based 
comes from Japanese who have been’ purged as 
fascists. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
in‘ any honest court trial the lawyers and the 
judge and the jury are always very interested 
in the reliability of the witness and that if his 
testimony is to be allowed to stand unchallenged, 
his character must be proved to be good and his 
motives for giving evidence must be clearly est- 
ablished. Mitsusaburo Tamazawa, a purged Jap- 
anese prosecutor, claims that ‘Sorge confessed 
the details of how the spy ring got its funds. 
Taizo .Ota, a former ministry of justice official 
who also has been purged, claimed that records 
feund in Sorge’s possession showed where the 
information collected by the ring’ was sent. 


In addition to being men of questionable 
integrity, their reports sound hardly reasonable. 
If Sorge were the “master spy” he is said to 
have been, it seems unlikely that he would con- 
fess so easily. There is the possibility—and 
considering the way the Japanese are known to 
work it is a very good possibility—that if such 
a “confession” actually took place it was obtained 
under torture, which would automatically make 
it worthless. It also seems unlikely that a 


veteran “master spy” would keep about him in- 
criminating records. It seems even more un- 
likely when one remembers that in prewar Japan 
the secret police kept a close watch upon all 
foreigners, especially _newspapermen, and fre- 
quently searched their rooms, examined their 
mail and in other ways spied upon them. |. 

Perhaps the most fantastic part of the whole 
report is revealed by: still another Associated 
Press story from Washingtdn which reads as 
follows: 

“The Army’s report said: ‘It is an intér- 
esting and perhaps surprising commentary on 
the quality of Japanese civil justice that in the 
midst of a bitter war the most dangerous spies 
ever captured were given the benefit of every 
protection offered: by Japanese law. It also seems 
surprising that of the nearly 20 guilty men and 
women only two were sentenced to death, al- 
though under Japanese law every one of them 
had subjected himself to the death penalty!” 

It would be interesting to know how Mac- 
Arthur, who has spent a considerable ‘portion of 
the past three years releasing stories of the 
horrers of Jananese prisons, of the feudalistic 
nature of their laws, of their various methods: 


' of torturing prisoners, of their extensive secret 


police systems,: of -how they ate American 
prisoners’ livers, and of how they used captured 
soldiers for bayonette practice, can now be so 
sure that these particular trials: were fair. -We 
suppose that the Japanese records indicated that 
the trials were fair, but has MacArthur ever 
found any official Japanese prison or court. re- 
cords which indicated that any Japanese trials 
were not fair? The Japs have always been great 
Sticklers for a nice front and always omitted 
minor details such as that torture had been ap- 
plied in order to obtain ‘confessions. Tojo, it 
may be remembered, went to his death upon the 
gallows proclaiming that Japan’s war against 
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China and her allies had 
been a just one of self de- 
fense, 

It seems that MacArthur 
is quite willing to take the 
word of the few remaining 
Japanese ex-officials that the 
trial wag fair, that the spy 
ring actually existed and 
that two foreign news- 
papermen now living in 
America were important 
members, while at the same 
time he has been unwilling 
to take the word of any 
Japanese that trials involving 
any Allied prisoners were 
fair. It also seems that MacArthur is willing to 
averlook the suspicous point that more than one 
of the “spies” died in prison. Why did they die in 
orison? Could it be that they died, like a lot 
of other people, after being tortured? Mac- 
Arthur has not questioned a single one of the 
alleged foreign members of the spy ring. Most 
of the supposed members are dead, while one 
still thought to be alive has conveniently dis- 
appeared. (According to MacArthur he “prob- 
ably” has gone to Russia.) The other two 
foreign suspects, meanwhile, have been living in 
New York where they could have been question- 
ed at almost any time during the past three 
years. 


Be 


Japanese advance. 


% * * 


OX MORE point which seems worth mention- 
ing in this connection is the question of 
General MacArthur’s authority in this matter. 
The General has been living abroad for many 
years and may perhaps have grown accustomed 
to the habit of command. However, he should 
aot have lost sight of the fact that the United 
States ig governed by a constitution and a body 
of laws based on this constitution. These rules 
regulate the activities of the people and the gov- 
ernment. There is a section of American law 
which provides for punishment of wrong doers. 
If the crime is against the United States, the 
federal government’s lawyer prosecutes in a court 
of law. 


There is no legal provision for trial 
in the press. The sensational release of 
such reports is not necessarily a function of 
MacArthur’s headquarters. It would have been 
the General’s duty to forward these Japanese 
documents to Washington when he found them 
if he believed that some American statute had 
been violated. The proper authorities in Wash- 
ington would then have decided if criminal pro- 
ceedings against Miss Smedley, the only Amer- 
ican named, should be instituted. Even the decision 
of publication is not legally MacArthur’s. 


Strangely, there is not a word of any 
possible illegal activity being committed by Miss 
Smedley in the published versions of the report; 
oxcept, perhaps, the one assertion that she is a 
Soviet Government agent. Even if that one 
charge were proved conclusively —and there is 
no evidence that MacArthur can prove it—Miss 


REFUGEES AT RAILWAY STAT: ON 


ee men ak es ean i 


Smedley has not violated 
any law and is not subject 
to any penalty. She would 
merely have to register as a 
foreign arent. 

As time goes on there is 
increasing evidence’ that 
General MacArthur has out- 
lived his usefulness. He no 
longer unetiong as a 
general commanding a body 
of troops which carries out 
American Governmental in- 
structions. He has become 


Woodeut by Tsai Ti-chih depicting er wds at an independent sovereign, 
Kweilin station in autumn of 1944 fleeing: hefore 


meddling in political, inter- 
national and other affairs 
whica are none of his concern. He now gives 
evidence that he is not particularly concerned 
about the rnethods he uses in attempting to gain 
his objectives. In the »ast this newspaper has 
suggested that it was time for him to retire. We 
repeat tha’ suggestion now. 


Forward and Backward 
““he (N nking) garrison command today ordered the 
China Timer to suspend publication for one month as 
paniskment......”—-China Press, February 10, 1949. 
«che rest iction on the publication of (new) newspapers 


and yeriodien .......... has been lifted hy the (Shanghai) 
Municipal Govsrnment...... "Ching Daily Tribune, February 
10, 1949, 


. } . 
Jailers’ Dilemma 

OR the sast few months the preblem of what 
“o do with the large number of convicts 
detained in various institutions throughout Kuo- 
mintang-cc itrolled areas has become increasingly 
serious. We recently commented upon the mov- 
ing of som: 50 prominent Japanese collaborators, 
jailed after VJ Day. to Taiwan, pointing out that 
it was ha:ily in the power of this regime to 
transfer tne perhaps tens of thousands of 

prisoners t.: places of “‘safety.” 


We heve also pointed out in the past that 
the »rison:rs in official Shanghai jails alone— 
estimated <o be about 8,000 — are periodically 
reduced tc starvation rations because ‘the in- 
stitutions ‘un short of funds. With the dis- 
integration of the Nanking rezime, this problem 
has 9»ecom:- critical and some solution must be 
found gsoor 


Presid: nt Li Tsung-jen included an order 
for the re)-ase of political prisoners among the 
reform decrees which he promulgated shortly 
after takixez over from the Generalissimo. So 
far, few if any important political prisoners have 
been releas:d. The “Young Marshall,” the best 
known of the lot, is still detained in Taiwan. 
Mearwhile. President Li’s order reached Shang- 
hai in the iorm of instructions from the Ministry 
of Justice -o release ali prisoners serving terms 
of less thai: 10 years. Compliance with such an 
erder, obvi-twsly, means that hordes of hardened 
criminals, as well as some minor political 
prisoners, ‘vill be set free. 
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Local police authorities, who feel that they 
would be faced with a major crime wave if they 
carried out the order, have protested to the 
Shanghai courts, The latter have replied that 
the order must be carried out because Nanking 
“ordered it”, and, besides, there is no money to 
feed the prisoners so some must be released to 
prevent their starving. What’s more, the court 
desires room in the jails for some new prisoners 
they wish to lock up. Anyway one looks at this 
situation, it is clear that confusion reins supreme, 
with various officials and organizations, from the 
president on down, working at cross purposes. 


As things stand now, one group of approx- 
imately, 182 prisoners has been released in 
Shanghai under the amnesty proclamation of 
President Li. These people consist of puppet 


officials, opium and other narcotic offenders, and _ 


ordinary criminals charged with such crimes as 
manslaughter, theft, and burglary. About a 
thousand more of similar nature are scheduled 
to be turned. loose soon. Another group, also 
reported released, consisted of 151 people, mostly 
drug addicts. 


Meanwhile, the relatives of 71 labor leaders 
arrested here last year on political charges are 
attempting to secure paroles under President Li’s 
decree, but so far have met with no success, 


* * * 


present Li ordered political prisoners re- 
leased. His order, presumably altered and 
changed to suit the whims of various official 
bodies through which it passed, reached Shanghai 
in the form of instructions to release all prisoners 
serving sentences under 10 years. A few puppets 
have got, out and so have a lot of unsavory char- 
acters such as robbers and drug traffickers. Now, 
the cops are delaying the move, pointing out that 
many habitual offenders, who probably will shortly 
be back in the arms of the law if released, should 
not be turned loose just:after being convicted. 
The local court authorities have ordered the cops 
to hurry up, explaining that the jails are too 
crowded, that there is not enough food for the 
prisoners and that new prisoners are awaiting 
accommodations. 
political prisoners—the guys whom the president 
had in mind when he issued the original order 
—are getting nowhere in their attempts to get 
the proper authorities to obey the law. 
‘What a mess. 


War Nerves? 


“Catholic Priest Says Russia Is Fearful Of War”— 
Headline in China Press over story reading: “The priest was 
asked whether the Russians are fearful of war and replied: 


Paez) 


‘The people are pretty calm. 


“Escaped Fliers State Stalin To Avoid War’’—Head- 
line in China Press over story reading: “The fliers........ 
said: ‘Instead of making all their noise, they (American 
Communists) should volunteer to go to Russia for one month. 
They would be glad to return here and resign from the 
Communist Party.” 


At the,same time, relatives of . 


25 Years Ago in 
The China Weekly Review 


. A . 
England Recognizes Soviet Union . 

; February 16, 1924, 

During the first of February the announcement came via 
Reuter’s that Russia had been recognized by Great Britain 
and this news carried interest of no little importance as far 
as the world was concerned, The recognition was followed 
by notes exchanged between the two countries requesting 
early conference for the examination of all outstanding ques- 
tions, such as Russian debts, Anglo-Russian relations in the 
East, especially in India and Afghanistan, also trade schemes 
and Anglo-Russian treaties. : 

* * * 
China’s Army ‘ 

It has been said that there are more than a million and 
a half men -under arms in China today, ‘There are probably 
even more, if one reckons with the tu-fei, hunghutzes or by 
vhatever name the brigands may be called, for they are 
either groups of former soldiers or would-be-soldiers and aré 
under some form of leadership and discipline, in many cases 
superior to those of the so-called regular troops. 

The Chinese are not by nature militaristic. They have 
been compelled to fight throughout their long history, but 
they are of themselves a quiet and inoffensive people. In a 
country so large as China and with such diversified views and 
requirements as so wide an expanse of latitude and greatly 
varying physical features naturally involve, the need of an 
army is unquestioned, and it has a duty to perform as in 
every other country, even in peace-loving America, where the 
Army permitted by Congress is too small even for the func- 
tions required of it. : 

But in China there has grown up, largely since the days 
of Yuan Shih-kai and chiefly as the result of his ambition 
to be Emperor, a series of personal armies. Sometimes they 
are large enough to be under a super-tuchun, or at least a 
tuchum; often it is only a general and sometitnes a colonel 
has his personal following. Most of these commanders are 
public prostitutes and sell themselves and their armies to 
whatever ambitious political venturer offers their price. 


10 Years Ago In 
The China Weekly Review 


Russia And Sinkiang 
February 18, 1939. 
As geographical propinquity creates special relations and 


- interests, Sinkiang naturally offers one of the best outlets for 


Soviet surplus products, as well as one of the best sources 
of raw material supply for Soviet Russia’s ever-growing in- 
dustries. Soviet geographical advantage has furthermore been 
made permanent by the many facilities for motor access and 
withal by the completion of the Turkestan-Siberian Railway 
in 1980, which brings the Soviets to within a few score miles 
of the western frontier of Sinkiang, as against some 1,600 
miles to rail-head in China. Internal disorders contribute fur- 
ther to severing Sinkiang commercially from the rest of China. 

The shiff in economic’ power thus: effected is not without 
its political implications. ‘The Soviet Union is naturally deeply 
interested in the stability of the local administration in Sin- 
kiang, upon which the prosperity of its trade depends, and 
greatly desires a regime which is friendly to it. The pre- 
ponderance of Soviet influence in Sinkiang, both economically 
and politically, is an unconcealable fact, Nevertheless, it is 
interesting to note that when the sovietization and military 
conquest of Sinkiang by the Soviet Union were rumored at 
one time in certain quarters, the Soviet government organ 
lavestia, under date of January 24, 1935, saw fit to state 
categorically that “the Soviet Union has always been opposed 
to the usurpation of foreign lands and ardently respects the 
independence, the integrity and sovereignty of the whole of 
China, including Sinkiang, which we consider as an inalien- 
able part of the Republic of China,” 
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- Peiping’s S - i: lok 


{et after landing in one of the 
last planes to reach pre-Com- 
munist Peiping I met an old friend 
wha commented, “You’re just in 
Lime to do another ‘Ten Days That 
Shook the World,” referring, of 
eourse, to John Reed’s brilliant nar- 
vative about the Bolshevik seizure 
of power in November, 1917. 

In the long run, the impending 
Cammunist vietory in China will 
vrobably shake the world, and it has 
apparently already tipped the world 
balance enough to encourage Stalin 
.a launch a peace offensive apparent- 
ly with the idea that now he can 
negotiate a peace of equals. 

in fact, however, the first period 
af Communist control in the pre- 
sumed future capital of the most 
populous communist-led nation in the 
world has been curiously undramatic. 
In part this is due to the fact that 
Poiping was not seized by storm 
either from within or without, but 
surrendered by agreement on 
January 22. Even the drama of 
surrender evaporated as the Com- 
munist army stayed outside the city 
aul amost all the Nationalist troops 
had marched out. Then, on January 
1, they marched in without any ad- 
vance announcement or fanfare. 
What has occurred in Peiping under- 
lines the distinction that, while the 
shift in power in China is as revolu- 
onary as anything that happened 
in the French or Russian revolu- 
tions, it is being executed, not by 
armed civilians, but by a trained 
peasant army hardened by 22 years 
af fighting, and is being fought not 
on parkicades but on battlefields. 


a 


'HESE nie ea in Peiping have 
“been significant chiefly as a sign 


HILL PEOPLE 


Andrew Roth 


of things to come. The first dram.- 
tie event was an impressive all-d:.y 
parade on February 3 of troops be- 
ing moved from the Peiping-Tients:n 
area to southern battlefie'ds. The 
units which traversed the city wee 
highly mobile w.th hundreds of ne: 
ly captured American trucks pull: a 
largely Japanese artillery rangins 

a 


Ea 


as high as six-inch Howitzers. Tra 
Red Army also has some Russi: 
trucks, but these weren’t paraded. 


The most impressive aspect of tie 
parade was not the materie! but tie 
men. Although recruited from tie 
same peasant stock and—-vith th. 
exception of those wearing fur ca;.- 
—celad in the same faded ye low pu |. 
ded uniforms as the Nationslists,. ti. 
Communist troops look very d:!- 
ferent. The average Nationalist ,r-- 
eruit looks dazed; the Communist 
soldier looks purposeful. Tis is, °f 
course, a product of their ir.doctrin :- 
tion which teaches them that th:y 
are what their name implies: Tie 
People’s Liberation Army. Toe 
seriousness with which they ta’-2 
themselves was discovered by tvo 
students who asked some Communi: :t 
soldiers, “Are you (Communist Ge 1- 
eral) Lin Piao’s troops?” “No,” wis 
the reply. “We are the people's 
troops.” 

A very large section of Peipi:.< 
turned out or was turned out by i:s 
guilds and associations to greet th> 
meoming army. About the ony 
unrestrainedly enthusiastic group 
wae the students, who are now ove ve 

whelmingly pro-Communist althoug 
ced from the middle and upp” 
classes. They sang songs and dane: 1 
folk dances and cavorted in the 
streets in masquerade costumes. Al- 
though it is possible to discount th's 
as youthful enthusiasm, ¢ 
is noteworthy that the Pe:- 
ping student movement his 
frequently served as a ri- 
tional conscience. In 19°93 
and 1925 they sparkplugg: 4 
the Nationalist raoveme xt 
and in 1936 gave conside - 
able impetus to the an’’- 
Japanese movement, 

Other Peiping residen: ;, 
while impressed by te 
parade, were nov as «@!t- 
thusiastic. Peiping is a 
blase city proud of «s 
name as China’s most ev!- 
tured and beautiful cit. 
Furthermore, the long s1:°- 
fering Chinese are a ske - 
tical and pragmatic peop'e 
who consider the gover:- 
ment a persistent evil ard 
judge governments not «y 
their names or progra?:: 
but by whether they alle v 
people to prosper. 

One liberal foreigner r°- 
turned home to tell her co: 7 
excitedly, “The Communis: 
have arrived!” The cox k 


“posts of 


are still high.” 

But prices are coming down, part- 
ly hecause Peiping has been reunited 
with its hinterland. The electricity 
and water supply is improved and 
trams are functioning again. The 
eight o’elock curfew is ended. Most 
people are impressed by the ex- 
emplary behavior of the Communist 
troops. 


The takeover has been effected 
smoothly and almost imperceptibly. 
One day Peiping’s best newspaper 
plant was turning out the Kuomin- 
tang’s “North China Daily.” The 
next day its newsboys were deliver- 
ing to its subscribers the Communist 
“People’s Daily.’ The paper, edited 
by one of China’s foremost journa- 
lists, may become China’s Pravda, 
All other newspapers except one 
kept running, but most thought it 
advisable to use the Communists’ 
New China News Agency instead of 
the Kuomintang’s Central News 
Agency. 


ae * * 


QE reason tae changeover has 

been so imperceptible is that the 
Communists—because their military 
successes have outstripped their 
politica] planning—are very short of 
trained staff. Therefore, they have 
generally taken over only the top 
organizations acquired, 
leaving the rest tc function as before 
for the present. Thus, the local 
police, which had been decapitated 
by the flight’ of its top half dozen 
Kuomintang-appointed chiefs, was 
taken over by half a dozen Com- 
munists, headed by General Tan 
Chen, clad in a padded cottor. uni- 
form too large for him and turned 
up at the sleeves. 


“We don’t know anything about 
running a city,” he reportedly told 
his assembled newly acquired subor- 
dinates, “We only knew how to 
run a village. We have to learn 
from you. But you have to learn 
polities from us.” One of the first 
things he told policemen is, ‘The 
poor man is going to stand up now.” 

The Ccemmunists seem most prac- 
ticed and expert at getting the poor 
man to stand up. This is no small 
accomplishment in China, where the 
daily struggle to stay alive and the 
feudal habit of agreeing with what- 
ever is said by people above you has 
creuted a deeply-grained “slave 
mentality.” The Communists made 
their first great effort at a February 
seventh labor mecting. On the plat- 
form, crossed Communist banners 
framed the pictures of Mao Tse- 
tune and Chu Teh. About 20,000 
workers marched and rode in from 
all over Peiping and the hinterland, 
including an impressive miners’ dele- 
gation from Mentoukou. The gerizzl- 
ed labor leaders sat in the seats of 
horor. The speakers told them now 
they have a “neople’s government” 


vt PrpproveePortitelease san tinaro cl meieacuneiShobaceeatinn®. @ard to strengthen 
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and protect it against attempts by 
“American-inspired peace peddlers” 
to subvert it. 


The Communists are fairly success- 


ful at stimulating the workers to 
considerable efforts in repairing rail- 
way lines:and the like, not only be- 
cause of propaganda, but because 
they set such qa grueling example. 
They have already impressed Pei- 
. ping by their hard work and direct, 
businesslike methods. On his first 
day in town, the Communist official 
in charge of currency distribution 
‘spoke to the assistant manager of 
the. Government money printing plant 
for 20 minutes, at the end of 
which he promoted him to manager 
and started the plant printing “peo- 
ple’s notes” instead of the fast de- 
preciating Gold Yuan. “Such a de- 
cision would have taken two days of 
talk and an approval from Chiang 
Kai-shek under the Kuomintang 
setup,” commented one experienced 
onlooker, He later reported that 
this Communist official worked right 
into the night and then slept 'a few 
hours. on the floor beside his desk. 


HERE is a_ strong puritanical 
streak in. the Chinese Com- 
munists. General Yeh Chicn-ying,. a 
leading Communist general and now 
mayor of Peiping, wears a worn blue 
cotton uniform without insignia, The 
soldiers are not permitted to buy 
anything for themselves, but have 
their basic needs supplied by the 
Army. Communist. political work- 
ers, asked how they spend their 
evenings, reply seriously. “In self- 
criticism.” 

The. Communists are extremely 
security conscious, not permitting 
any photographs except by those with 
military permits. No one has _ dis- 
covered how to obtain these except 
official Communist Army photograph- 
ers. When the delegation’ of peace 
delegates from Nanking asked per- 
mission to fly here, it was granted, 
but when the plane circled over the 
city—presumably against 
tions—it was fired at by ackack 
guns. Chinese newspapermen who 
accompanied the delegates but hadn’t 
been cleared by the Communists 
were kept out at the airfield. 


A seemingly exaggerated security 
consciousness has led this city to be- 
come almost entirely isolated. by air 
from Kuomintang-held China, The 
Communists seem to fear these 
planes may be vehicles for military 
or political espionage. Similar fears 
presumably caused the sealing off 
of radio and telegraphic connections 
in Tientsin and other Communist 
captured cities, However, in Pei- 
ping the bamboo curtain has not yet 
descended. You ean cable what you 
like and call up friends in Shanghai 
and Nanking by radiotelephone. 

ok Eo * 

QNE of the knottiest ‘problems 

faced by Peiping’s new rulers is 
handling foreigners and foreign rela- 
tions. Peiping has 2,000 foreigners 
and numerous consulates housed in 
what were embassies when Peiping 
was previously er le capital, 
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The Communists have the some- 
what chip-on-the-shoulder attitude of 
a group which governs 200,000,000 
people without being © officially re- 
cognized by any power. In Tientsin, 
the Communist mayor, while secing 
them as individuals, refused to re- 
ceive any foreign consuls officially, 
including’ the Soviet, reportedly say- 
ing, “Since you do not. recognize us, 
we cannot very well recognize you.” 
This indicates diplomatic inex- 
perience, since diplomatic recognition 
and consular status are not linked in 
international law. 


The Communists. also have the 
hesitant and suspicious attitude  to- 
ward foreigners of a people who 
have too long lived in inland isola- 
tion, feeling the anti-Communist 
world was actively against them and 
the Communist world only favored 
them passively. While foreigners 
have not been molested in any way, 
they are required to have road passes 
for travel between Peiping and other 
Communist-held cities. But no office 
to issue foreigners road passes has 
yet been set up in Peiping. A simi- 
lar absence of requisite-apparatus is 
considered in informed circles to be 
the cause of Communist reluctance to 
let British ships start trading at 
Tientsin. Similarly, foreign news- 
papermen have been unable, despite 
repeated and persistant efforts, to 
find any Communist official of even 
secondary rank willing to talk to 
them. 


The main burden of Communist 
resentment, of course, is directed 
against America. As nationalists, 
the Chinese Communists share the 
general resentment against the Unit- 
ed States for interfering in Chinese 
affairs to aid an unpopular and reac- 
tionary regime. As Communists, 
they have an extra antagonism 
against America as the powerhouse 


of anti-communism. They regard 
American consulates as virtually 
enemy bases within their territory 


and. consider American newsmen as 


possible spies. In Mukden, the 
American Consulate radio was not 
only  seale other consular 


radios—but also confiscated, aeccord- 
ing to reports received here. 


At the same time, the Communists 
are apparently troubled by the reali- 
zation that if China is to be modern- 
ized rapidly, the only large-scale 
source of industrial goods is the US. 


The recent seizure of American 
flour in Tientsin is indicative of the 
current fiction. Although the under- 
lying motive of American economic 
aid to China is to strengthen it 
against communism, food and 


. medical supplies have aided the peo- 


ple. Postwar relief distribution <e- 
monstrated that allowing the Kno- 
mintang to distribute it resulted in 
most going into the officials’ pockets. 
Therefore, the US has insisted on the 
right to distribute the goods itself. 
This the Communists and many 
others have considered unwarranted 
interference in China’s affairs, When 
the Communists took Tientsin, they 


§3- b0415h 


seized 5,000 tons of American flour 
and distributed it without reference 
to American officials on the spot. 
Washington reacted by closing down 
its economic aid offices in Peiping 


and Tientsin. 
W* have already experienced how 
easy it is for the Communists 
to arouse anti-American sentiment. 
Most correspondents wrote that al- 
though the students and some sec- 
tions of organized workers were en- 
thusiastie about the incoming parade, 
most Peipingites were reserved. The 
Communist news agency reported 
back the comments of AP’s Spencer 
Moosa mixed up with another AP 
story recalling the Japanese entrance 
into Peiping, and also Michael Kcon’s 
story, apparently doctored by the UP 
office. The impression created was 
that the writers had said the Japan- 
ese had gotten a better welcome. 
Vituperation began being poured on 
the heads of these two “American 
imperialist newspapermen’”—neither 
of whom is an American. Various 
groups demanded an apology by the 
writers or their expulsion. The signi- 
cant aspect of this brief flurry is the 
deep pool of anti-foreignism upon 
which the Communists can draw and 
the tendency of non-Communist 
newspapers to vie with each other to 
hew to the Communist line. 


sie 


Although the propaganda against 
“American imperialism’ is very 
shrill, there are softer notes. <A 
Communist soldier told an American 
professor recently: ‘We know about 
America. There is a.small group of 
people there who want to kill us and 
a small group of people who want 
to help us. But the great majority 
doesn’t know much about China and 
doesn’t care.” More significant, in 
Tientsin the name of Truman Road 
has been erased, but Roosevelt Road 
remains untouched. 


Our Emphatic Officials 


General Chen told reporters......the 
meeting had decided to ban the firing 
of firecrackers during the Lunar New 
Year period, especially from 6:00 p.m. 
to 6:00 am......... Traffic on the river 
outside of Woosung should be absolutely 
stopped from 6:00 p.m. to 6:00 a.0.— 
China Daily Tribune, 

Future evenings, especially and abso- 
lutely, that is, promise to be rather quiet. 
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Yugoslavia, China | And Snow 


AY/HEN the rift between Yugo- 

slavia’s Tito and the other 
Uigminform eountries became public 
xnowledge, there was an almost in- 
atant sigh of relief from govern- 
ments of the West. Not quite in- 
stant, because there was the fear 
that this might be nothing but an- 
other Communist ruse; a Trojan 
horse, left outside the battlements of 
‘he Eastern European countries for 
the naive Westerners to welcome as 
an offering of thanks, only to find too 
lute that inside it were hidden men 
of hideous mien and plated armor 
destined to destroy the Western 
gawers from within. But once satis- 
fed that it was indeed a bona fide 
-ift, they tuwhbled over themselves 
io secure the advantage. The vili- 
ication of Tite was modified. He 
was still ealled “Dictator,” but he 
was conceded to be a dictator with 
whom the West could do business, 
who could ‘be drawn out of the 
Soviet sphere. The American State 
Menartment and the British Foreign 
iifice even had hepes of influencing 
nim into western ways of thought 
und aetion. 

‘Sito’s pay-off was almost imme. 
tiate. Trade between Yugoslavia 
and western HKurope boomed, and 
osought to Tito welcome hard dol- 
jars and somewhat softer sterling. 
or his part, he dispensed with 
Soviet aid, eut—both actively and 
mussively—many of his ties with 
Wastern Kurope, and moved closer 
into the Anglo-American sphere. 


Polish Counterpart 

Satisfied that at last they had 
foaund a salient weakness in the 
saviet’s allies, the Anglo-American 
uloe moved into new fields. In 
September of 1948 they used their 
sersuasion, through official, journal- 
‘stie and broadeasting channels, on 
trromulka, Viee-Premier of Poland 
sand leader of the Polish Workers’ 
“arty. He was presented as the 
“Solish Counterpart of Tito.” and 
party was reported to be at 
loxygerheads with Communist party 
members in Poland. Rebuffed by 
Gvomulka, but still hot with elation 
u ‘Tito’s defection, members of the 
‘doe turned to Hungary and Eastern 
Germany. Now. with nothing more 
accomplished, they are turnine to 
‘nina, sedulously seeking out the 
nints of disagreements and tensions 
within the coalition eovernments and 
Coramunist party of North China. 
The western governments and 
wvass, however, have seriously mis- 
deed the import of the Tito- 
‘ominform rift. They have put it 
down to a nationalism that could not 
hrook Soviet “interference” and Mos- 
eow direction. But in spite of the 
shortage of objective material. it is 
vew increasingly apparent that the 
iutionalism of Tito is chauvinistic 
uot only in the Communist use of the 


William Steinhaus 


Oxford and Webster dict onaries-~ 
bellicose nationalism and  foreisn 
jJingoism. Tito’s deliberate foster! i¢ 
of anti-Hungarian sentiment amo:¢ 
Yugoslavs can énly be interpreted in 
this light. Anti-Hungarizn  sen:i- 
ment has been encouraged in Yuiu- 
slavia much as the Kuomirtang his 
encouraged anti-foreign feeling in 
China, and for the same purpose— to 
deliberately turn restlessness within 
the country away from the real :- 
sues, Tito’s attempts to bring Alban:a 
and other Balkan countries un'~i' 
his wing reflect the same jingoisr 

For in spite of an impressive | -- 
ginning in industrial recorstructi.i. 
Yugoslavia’s plans for a socia! <t 
state have met with grea: diffic '- 
ties. Partly this can be blamed + 
an over-anxious “land reforri” pol: \. 
But partly, and largely, i: can. ve 
laid at the door of ,Tito whos, havirs 
attained authority by legitimate «st 
of foree against the Germans a: 
Yugoslav quislings, has sought ‘9 
retain it by quieting the criticism :{ 
his early supporters. 


Party Kept Small 

Following the war, Tito saw te ‘¢ 
that the Yugoslav Communist Par v 
was kept small, far smaller in re: :- 
tion to the total population than +i 
Communist parties of othe: Easte: 
European states, for the Commun -t 
Party offered the only orgarized le:’- 
wing opposition to his dictatorsh: :, 
and was asking for more .-ank-ar '- 
fle voice in poliev. An Australi i 
technician engaged in a Yuyos...¥ 
factory found he cculd maks no e:°- 
tact with the factory Commun::t 
group, so submerged had it becor: -. 
Above all, there hag been a stringi.it 
weeding out of all his opponey:s 
within the Communist Party, to stu.o5 
an extent that early refugees fr 
his persecutions reported (Telepr 
September 1948) that “to detain 2 
Communist (in Yugoslavia: mea: + 
greater merit to a policeman th. 1 
to arrest....a Chetnik.” 

Tito’s regime has become, not 12 
l ftwing movement imbu2d wi: 
necessary nationalism, but a regi: 
that is degenerating into a collusi.. 
with the very people the revoluti: 1 
was staged to oust. Tito hirtself hi: 
failen into the compromises wh: 
power itself forces upon those w 
desire it. His strength is tndoubt 
—he retains control of an ariny wh’. 
is relatively well-equipped, but he 
ui necessity depending increasing + 
upon the army and the Rankovic pol.» 
system and less and less “rpon t's 
people. A dangerous position e- 2 
for the most successful demagogue 


But if he has isolated his count: ’ 
from his Eastern European neig:- 
bors——itself disastrous because 
their interrelated economies-——he h. + 
at least provided the Western coi. 
tries: with a ray of hope. And no--. 


Seaman 
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who read into the Tito-Cominform 
controversy an augury of weakness 
and strife within the socialist and 
Communist states of the world, comes 
no less a figure than—Edgar Snow. 


The December 18 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post features an 
article by him entitled “Will Tito’s 
Heretics Halt Russia?” (The Review 
of February 5 ran a condensed ver- 
sion). Srow’s thesis is simple and 
uncriginal—that Yugoslavia has 
brought to an end the domination of 
Moscow in Communist countries, has 
asserted its nationalism, and is 
strong enough to maintain its trucul- 
ent defiance of the Kremlin. 


Postwar Trends 


Yet throughout his more than 
5,000-word, caretully written article, 
Snow makes no eoncrete reference 
io trends withir, Yugoslavia during 
1947 and 1948. He does not mention 
the opposition of a large part—-some 
have estimated a majority—of the 
Communist party of Yugoslavia to 
Tito’s regime. He mentions “purges” 
(a singularly easy word to handle, 
and now so effectively colored). in 
Eastern Furope to suppress “nation- 
alist impulses,” yet fails to record 
the inevitable national jingoism which 
follows in each country emerged from 
a war, and its enormous danger to 
peaceful reconstruction. Nor does 
he mention the repressions of Tito’s 
regime, directed against those who 
assisted her liberation. 


But Snow’s article is important, 
not for its strictures on Soviet 
nationalism, but as an indication of 
the approach that will be made by 
the United States, Britain and other 
western powers not only towards 
Yugoslavia and any Eastern Euro- 
pean countries siowing the same in- 
elination, but to China. Snow him- 
self claims to have found such an 
inclination in China 10 years ago. 
“The possibility (of a schism with 
Russia) first impressed me a decade 
ago in China,” he writes, “where the 
Communist Party was at that time 
the only one ir. the world outside 
Russia which had an army, territory 
and real administrative responsibili- 
ties of its own.” And he continues 
later in the article: “How is it that 
no foreign party——with the exception 
of the Yugoslavia and the Chinese— 
ever developed a domestic program 
based upon close objective analysis 
of the internal needs of its own 
working class, and continued to de- 
fend and advocate it after Moscow 
had declared against it?” 


In this last sentence Snow sug- 
gests, in facet states, that the Chi- 
nese Cormmunist Party has had to 
defend its policies against Moscow 
attacks. This seems unlikely and 
there have been no indications of it. 
But perhaps Snow is jumping ahead 
a little too hastily into his planned 
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Soviet opposition to a China whose 
policies are conditioned to her own 
specific problems, and whose -national 
consciousness is allowed to develop 
instead of remaining stunted and 
dwarfed through the pressure of for- 
eign powers ag hitherto, 

Such disagreements would be a 


welcome addition to America’s 
armory. As early as 1945 General 
Wedemeyer and senior army and 


navy officers were questioning journ- 
alists fresh from visits to Commu- 
nist China along these very lines, 
eager to gather any hint of conflict 
either within the Chinese Communist 
Party or between Communist China 
and Soviet Russia. In recent months 
the ghost has walked the battlements 
again, muttering vaguely of rivalry 
between Li Li-san (with his “Rus- 
sian” support) and. Mao Tse-tung, 
among the generals of the Central 
China armies, between the Central 
Executive Committee and Russia. 

How, one wonders, does this come 
about ? Solely through the fact 
that the Chinese Communist Party 
has grown independently of foreign 
aid, though not of the lessons of for- 
eign practice of socialism and 
Marxism? Apparently, yet Soviet 
pronouncements would hardly sup- 
port Snow’s thesis. For both Joffe 
and Borodin, the first effective links 
‘between China and Soviet Russia, 
made no bones of their contention 
that communism could not be applied 
in unlimited doses. to China. And in 
1926 Stalin himself wrote that 
China’s future must be “something 
like the democratic dictatorship of 
proletarians and peasants about 
which there had been talk in Russia 
in 1905, with the difference that it 
would be essentially anti-imperialist 
in a transitional period on the way 
to a Socialist China.” The fact that 
Pravda has recently quoted this very 
passage suggests that Soviet analysts 
still regard this as true. The re- 
cognition of inevitable “anti-imperial- 
ist” development, of which national- 
ism is a concomitant, would indicate 
that Russia is well aware of the 
necessity of nationalism in China, 
and untroubled by it. 


* x, * 


Snow’s Position 

But finally, and most unfortunate- 

ly, Snow’s article democrates how 
far he has travelled since his  bril- 
liant and objective Red Star Over 
China opened the eyes of so many 
people, even in China, to what was 
transpiring in Communist territory. 
His article is characterized by un- 
reason, by a facile use of such mean- 
ingless phrases as “universal church” 
and a poor reading of mythology. 
One is surprised, too, to see him 
quoting, presumably as authorities, 
F. Borkenau, who makes a comfort- 
able living out-of attacking his 
former Comintern colleagues (the 


temptation is great for the renegade - 


today whether in America or China), 
and Arnold Toynbee, whose Study of 
History is marred throughout by a 
passionate conviction that the Church 
of England is the sum and measure 
of all civilization. One wonders 
where Snow himself will end. 


. a@ bookstore to look 


Travel Conditions: 


A: Trip To Changchow i 


MARK M. LU 


N January 26, the writer left 

Nanking to make a short visit 
to Changchow, midway between 
Nanking and Shanghai. | reached 
the Hsiakuan Railway station at 
eight in the morning and fought for 
a place on the train by entering a 
window with the help of some fellow 
travelers, as the doors were blockad- 
ed with passengers and luggage. 


As a matter of fact, no one even 
tried to get in through the door be- 
cause the passengers who were al- 
ready on the train shut the doors and 
some of the windows in order to 
avoid the crowd. Some people 
smashed the windows in order to 


get on. 
* 


* * 
Train Late 
ACCORDING to the time table, the 
train was scheduled to start at 
nine in the morning, but because there 
were so many evacuation trains filled 
with Government personnel, our train 
did net leave until half past four 
that afternoon, 


By that time every small corner 
on the train was filled with people, 
many even riding on the roofs. 
When our train reached Chenkiang, 
five persons were reported to have 
fallen down and been crushed to 
death. But this kind of tragie in- 
cident happens on almost every 
train, 


At Tanyang, a big station between 
Chenkiang and Changchow, our train 
was held up for nearly two hours 
because two cars of a train ahead 
of us had been dislocated and had 
fallen behind somewhere west of 
Changchow. We finally arrived at 
Changchow at midnight—nine hours 
for what should ordinarily be a three 
and a half hour journey. 


bd 1% * 
Tang En-po’s Base 

CHANGCHOW is the city where Gen- 
4 eral Tang En-po, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Nanking-Shanghai Gar- 
rison Headquarters, set up his chief 
operation base at one point. several 
weeks ago. Big slogans, such as 
“Salvation of the people by suppres- 
sion of banditry,” and “Reconstrue- 
tion of the nation by extermination 
of rebellion,” could still be seen 
everywhere. However, no guards 
were in evidence at the city gate and 
only a handful of troops could be 
found inside the city. 


The following morning, I entered 
for some new 
magazines. The attendant asked me 
what magazine I wanted. “I want 
to look for peace news,” I replied, 
He shook his head, saying, “The bat- 
tle should be fought to the end, and 
no compromise made. Otherwise 


another battle will break out again 
in two or three years.” 


* * % 


Sin Yuan Middle School 


ABouT 22 kilometers south of 
Changchow is the village cf 
Chienhuangchen, where I stayed. for 
three days in the Sin Yuan Middle 
Sehool. I learned from the teachers 
there that one of their . colleagues, 
named “Yang, had been taken away 
by the local military authorities just 
two days before Vice President Li 
Tsung-jen announced that all poli- 
tical prisoners would be released. Up 
to the time of my departure, the 
teacher had not been set free. 


The school principal told me that 
the school had been established nine 
years ago with 600 mow of fertile 
land as its property. He said the 
work would be carried on as ugual 
despite the disturbances of the cur- 
rent situation and the spring term 
would commence the middle of 
February. 


% % * 


Evacuation Trains 


ON Janary 30, I prepared to re- 

turn to Nanking. At the railway 
station, I found that an armed guard 
was patrolling the rails in order to 
avoid any unexpected incidents. At 
this time, Government evacuation 
trains were running from Nanking 
to Shanghai nearly every hour,’ A 
local paper reported that all’ the best 
equipped trains were going to be 
transferred to Canton by order of 
the Ministry of Communications, and 
that only the second-rate cars would 
be left. 


Suddenly some of the local troops ~ 
attempted to take away some 
soldiers of another unit who were 
passing by, in order to fill up vacan- 
cies in their own ranks, and the 
whole station wag plunged into con- 
fusion. The same sort of thing has 
happened recently at the Pukow and 
Hsiakuan railway stations. 


The train pulled in at half past 
one in the afternoon, and I was back 
in Nanking by six that evening. 


There seem to be three or four 
times as many trains going from 
Nanking to Shanghai as from 
Shanghai to Nanking, and’ the’ 
former are much more crowded than 
the latter. The station in Nanking 
has been so congested that some 
people have ridden by rickshaw or 
horse carts to the next station, 
Ho-ping Men, where they board the 
train coming from Shanghai and 
then return to Nanking in order to 
be on the train when if leaves for 
Shanghai, 
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| ilongkong . Tends To 


4 YT the Lunar New Year, Hong- 
“* kone presented « startling con- 
tyash to Shanghai. it could be 
summed up in a word: order. To 
exposed for a jong period to 
Shanehai’s ever-increasing chaos, 
danykong seems unbelievably clean, 
yll-eun. and peaceful. The popula- 
huve tripled as com- 


is said to 


Vor 

paved wilh days, living 
yoearters are unobtainable, 
and tie slreets are certainiy pust- 
fine. Boat under the warm sun, the 
-]j-dressed shoppers and holiday- 
ams move ang easily, with 
urdly a traee of the querulous 


anshing and shoving that character- 
Shanghai street crowds. The 
themseives are wide and 
tratte. unencumbered by. 
enuntiess pedieabs, moves rapidly. 
AL lipst glance. Hongkong seems 
-ztyemeiy prosperous; to the visitor 
presents block after block of new 
iqiidines, mostly apartment houses, 
soth in Kewleon and in Hongkong. 
“rom the ferry cone can see dozens 
“new. white structures sprouting 
on the steep sivpes of the Peak. 
Shipping is heavy, and prices high. 


Shadows Of Uncertainty 
fm this level, there is undoubted 
sperity. Real wages have in- 
, cd an estitnated 25 percent as 
“sampared with’ pre-war, the building 
crndes are booming, and high prices 
‘ev food fave bvenetited the farmer. 
Sut many business and oificial 
egurees express dissatisfaction with 
economic picture. ‘They see a 
speculative building fever, caused in 
part by the inilux of great numbers 
ut weaithy people trom central China 
who obligingly bring their gold with 
They aiso see the glittering 
cis of a vast China trade, once 
ning to north China ports be- 
-yfnes iewal. Bus they also see the 
dows of uncertainty. The same 
yolitical change in China, which they 
hope will make large-scale business 
fa, will also undoubtedly, sooner 
ar tuter, have a direct bearing on 
-hs Colony itself. The question was, 
how much bus! witt be allowed, 
wid for how feng? Aithough ships 
have sailed on cnarter fur northern 
all mapner of goods are piled 


nets 


ohicular 


} 


rae 


he 


labeled with destinations In 
North China. 
Tho Government finds itself with 


swoutly increased costs, and higher 
tuxes and public transportation rates 
have been put through. it 1s trying 
to expand its sociai welfare services, 
and is carrying out a cooperative 
warketing scheme ior the farmers in 
the New ‘Territory. it is said that 
export of food from China to the 
Coleny has been discouraged by 
Chinese officials, cne of the contri- 
suting factors to high food prices. 
Sy the Government is helping the 
farmer to plant velter varieties and 


ty market more — eilicrently and 
sheaply. While the administrative 
mauilinery clogs ulong, and efforts 
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are peing made to imake it wo: 
better, it is almost lighthearted: 
said that the Colony’s speci:l stat: 
will come to an end in akout fi 
years. . 

Hongkong, as a more or less & 
desired by-product of its immuni 
from Chinese Government authorii 
has provided a refuge in the pa. 
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years to political dissidents and 3 - 
fugees, from members of tre Dem -- 


cratic League 
Now, with the swiftly 
political eurrents in China, the 


fugee situation in Hongkong is ver -- 
ine sharply over. The left he 


largely departed and is giving w: 
to the right, whose repres entatis 
arrive daily in accustomed splenc 
and privilege. If they are so ca: 
less as to make, public that they « 
earrying such “rass objécls as g& 
bars, the Government is glid to 
fieve them of their burden, t! 
lightening that of the general t: 
payer. 

The Government has kept a wat 
ful eye on the activities of 
fraternity of the left, and while 
seriously hampering then., it 
pears that the wateh is now be 


maintained with greater cure, ef "° 


cially since the great increase 


Sac 


IPR Conference 


HE eleventh interrationa' 

conference of the Institut: 
of Pacific Relations will be hek: 
in Australia during August 1950 
The Australian Institute 0 
International Affairs will be 
the host organization end th 
conference, which will oe pri- 


vate and limited to invite: 
members, will be atteniled b° 
delegates from IPR Council- 
in the United States, Canada 
“hina, Philippines, Indie 


Pakistan. New Zealand. Franes: 
the Netherlands and the Unite: 
Kingdom, as well as observer 
or guests from certain othe 
Pacific countries and inter 
national agencies. The maiv 
topic for discussion will b 
“Recent Political and E:onomi. 
Trends in the Far East an 
their Consequences for th: 
Western World.” It is expec: 
ed that the discussion wi: 
cover such questions as nik 
tionalism and commuaism i 
eastern and southern Asia, th 
growth of self-government an 
independence in non-self -goverr 
ing areas of the Far East, ar 
the effect of American ar 
Soviet policies on Far Easter: 
countries. 

The Institute is a privat 
non-partisan, international o: 
ganization established in 192 
for the study of the intern: 
tional relations of Far Easter: 
and Pacific countries. 


to the extreme le: . 
changir = 
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Business 


Communist activivy in Southeast 
Asia. 

It is to be expected that the more 
leftist elements should be resentful 
of Hongkong’s colonial status, and 
they are. Once the political change 
on the mainland is complete, they 
say, Hongkong must be returned to 
Chinese sovereignty. Curiously 
enough, they also estimate that this 
will occur in approximately five 
years’ time. They point out with 
immense glee the current dismant- 
ling of the ornate pedestal, in the 
park-like area in front of the impos- 
ing Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 
Building, where Queen Victoria in 
bronze effigy was wont to gaze im- 
perially out over the Bay; the 
Japanese, in their glory of conruest, 
lost no time in hustling the statue 
off to be melted in the services of 
a rival, and at the moment more 
successful, imperialism. But now, 


’ 


the Government is removing the 
pedestal, and states, with dignity, 


that it has beccme a traffic hazard. 

In what is assumed to be a brief 
period before the Colony ceases its 
existence as an iraperial adjunct, 
the chief business remains business. 
It is the largest entrepot in Asia, 
with free shippine in and out, where 
govuds may be brought, stored and 
sent on taeir way again without any 
but storage fees to pay. It keeps 
busy and makes money, largely, it 
appears, because of this fact. It 
was explained that a country of 
Europe, for example, may impose 
export quotas, und a manufacturer 
of machines might find that under 
the quota systeni he could not send 
hig machines to a certain country. 
But Hongkong is there: The machines 
are shipped to Hongkong, then te- 
shipped. The juclta is evaded. the 

enufacturer has supplied — his 
murket, und Hoigkong makes money. 


Eye On Future 


Some of the largest banks and 
shipping lines, with a caleulating 
eye on tie future, have been lavish- 
ly entertaining certain representa- 
tives of the left. At these levels, 
it is said, business is talked most 
persuasively by the commercial and 
financia! people, who have thus found 
themselves in such strange company 
because what seemed a few months 
ago to be. a future historical possi- 
bility has suddenly become almost a 
present reality. They assume that 
the new Communist Government of 
China will need such services as for- 
eizn-owned banking and shipping, 
and are offering definite terms. One 
of the largest and most influential 
banks offered to set up shop in Tien- 
tsin if the government there would 
guarantee the personal freedom of 
its employees, and that a sufficient 
volume of business would be trans- 
acted te make it worthwhile. To- 
ward the end of November, the first 
chartered ship sailed for Chefoo, and 
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The Week’s Business 


other ships have followed. Trade is 
brisk with Korea, and the economic 
representatives from both North and 
‘South Korea are living happily to- 
gether in Hongkong. The Morth 
Korea representative, it was said, 
came to the Colony with a long list 
_ of goods to be bartered for finished 
- products and machinery. 

There is no dearth of fine motor 
cars, fine food, and good things in 
the shops; and if business is actual- 
ly at middling levels, the men of 
business are most certainly enjoying 
their indifferent prosperity. It is 
fortunate that a building spree is 
in progress, sinee there is simply no 
room in a hotel to be had; Govern- 
ment officials live in dormitory space 
in the YMCA, until enough apart- 
ments are put up to house them. 
Indeed, one civil servant -has lived 
for months with his two sons in a 
dormitory, while his wife resides in 
the YWCA. Their apartment, when 
it ig ready for them, will not be a 
giveaway. ‘Current quotations have 
the Shanghai key money racket. put 
to ‘shame, Government rent con- 
trols apply only to pre-war housing; 
the proprietors of new dwellings: may 
charge according to» present high 
‘building costs—and they are not 
hesitant in charging what the well- 
heeled traffic will bear. It is re- 
ported that key money for a 
medium-sized flat runs to HK$40,000, 
with a monthly rental of five or six 
hundred. A tidy business! 


Free Expression ' 

With all the present tensions, 
Hongkong presents a welcome free- 
dom from the hovering clouds of 
suspicion, distrust and star chamber 
proceedings met with elsewhere. All 
seem quite free to express the most 
heretical opinions, and a ‘bookstore 
crammed full of the ‘works of Mao 
Tse-tung is equally crowded with 
eager readers, who literally snatch 
the books from the counters. The 
whole thing resembles a _ bargain 
sale in Macy’s basement, and the ap- 
pearance of a sauntering policeman 
who gazed in and smiled broadly 
caused no flicker of interest among’ 
the customers. The policeman 
bought nothing—perhaps, like smok- 
ing, it is forbidden on duty. 

The overall impression gained from 
an admittedly brief glimpse of Hong- 
kong is that of a laboratory, possess- 
ing undoubted attractions, with the 
scenery, warm weather, and giitter, 
but nonetheless a place without in- 
terest for a long period, save in the 
rather special events and people who 
make them: there. These activities 
of interest wax and wane, o¥ change 
kaleidosecopically, but they are car- 
ried out by those who, like scientists 
in their workrooms, have no interest 
in long-term residence—at least, one 
might say, with their present land- 
lords. It is a quiet and rather plea- 
sant place to work, but so insular 
and protected from the great events 
going on in China that the traveler 
has the impression of being thousands 
of miles from China’s coast, One 
day, perhaps, after the afore- 
mentioned five year period, this 
might change. At any rate, this is 


- GY98,000 per ounce. 


Two heavy jumps were registered 


in the Shanghai market during’ 


the past seven days under review, 
On February 12, financial quotations 
increased with gold reaching 
However, be- 
cause of general precautions taken 
against the tight money situation 
expected with the approach of mid- 
month payments, prices came down 
on February 14 and the morning of 
the 15th. On the whole, the money 
market was comparatively tight 
during those days. However, in the 
afternoon of February 15, following 
the announcement of the cost of 
living index for the first two week 
period of February, gold quotations 
rose again to GY100,000 per ounce, 


The market slump early in the 
week was so marked that gold was 
quoted as low as GY76,000 at noon 
on February 14. And the money 
market was so tight that a few small 
banks were reported to have found 
it extremely difficult to meet their 
obligations. It was also reported 
that the Central Bank secretly sold 
2,000 gold bars in the market, thus 
causing the local money market “to 
become that much tighter. 


This situation, whereby quotations 
and prices drop from time to time 
only to shoot up again, is to be expect- 
ed at the present stage of inflation of 
the Gold Yuan. With the area for 
circulation of these notes getting 
smaler because of Communist vie- 
tories in the vast area north of the 
Yangtze River and the issuance of 
local currencies in Kansu, Szechuan, 
Hunan, Hupeh, Kwangtung, and 
other provinces, the Shanghat mar- 
ket is flooded with more and more 
Gold Yuan notes. This, in turn, 
causes the skyrocketing of financial 
quotations and commodity prices. 


According to press reports, silver 
dollar scrip notes have been issued 
in Changsha, Hunan which are re- 
deemable in silver coins, In Kansu, 
the Langchow Mint has been order- 
ed to resume operations, and it is 
expected that silver coins will. be 
issued for circulation there too. 


Judging from the fact that neither 
the people nor the local governments 
have any faith in Gold Yuan notes, 
it is expected that depreciation of 
these notes will be very fast and 
that prices and quotations in the 
Shanghai market will increase rapid- 
ly. 


The general rise of public utility 


rates by 300 percent during the past! 16 


week also will serve to increase the 
cost of production, as well as the 
cost of living index, and a further 
increase in public utility rates thus 
can be anticipated in another two or 
three weeks. 


The dispersal of the Nanking Gov- 
ernment has added to Government 
expenses, which are already very 
great and must be paid by 


note 
government bank 
000,000,000 was 
been distributed to them as ‘“emer- 
gency fees” last week. Each person 
on the staff of the Central Bank, the 
Bank of China, the Bank of. Com- 
munications and the Farmers’ Bank 
received 
GY200,000, while the coolies were 
given GY30,000 to GY40,000 each. 


especially those whose 
moved to Canton. 
soldiers must be paid. One 
report said that for the purpose of 
boosting the morale of the soldiers, 
Nanking 
35,000,000 pieces of silver dollars to 
the army, navy, and air forces in the 


that the Central 


demand of 
GY2,- 
have 


issue. At the 
emplayees, 
reported to 


between GY150,000 and 


In ‘addition, it must be noted that 


large sums must have been paid to 


Government officials in Nanking, 
offices were 
Furthermore, the 
presse 


decided to distribute 


country. Many military trucks are 


said to have been engaged recently 
in moving these silver 
the Bank of China. 


coins from 


Another news item which has 
caused prices to rise is the report 
Bank recently 
chartered a special CNAC plane to 
lift many wooden cases from this 


city to Canton, and it is understood 


that these cases contained gold bul- 


lion. 


As things stand now, the Shang- 
hai Securities Exchange will be re- 
opened on February 21 and in addi- 
tion to the stocks and shares of 
Chinese companies, Short-term Gold 
Bends will be traded. Quotations of 
stocks and shares generally increas- 
ed because of the decision to open 
the Exchange, but so far the rate of 
increase of these . quotations still 
lags far behind that of gold and for- 
eign exchange. 


The cost of living index for the 
first half month of February, as an- 
nounced on February 15, was 349. 
times that. of the August 19 level. 
With the first half month of January, 
1949 as the base, the cost of living 
index for the first half month of 


February was 7.28 times. The in-. 
dices for different items were: 

MOO. ovsatstengeal at tiech oe ae eects 8.00 
Clothing oo. eee eee eee 5.41 
House Rent & Public Utilities, 6.12 
Miscellaneous ............,, 6.99 
General Index .............. 7.28 ; 


The following table gives a com: 
parison of prices on February 9.and 


Feb. 16 


Feb. 9 
GY GY 

Golds a aeiesciee uc: 70,000. 110,000 
US Dollar ....... 1,3000 2,000 
Clearance ; mo 
Certificate weed 920 1,500 
Silver dollar ..... 1,200. 1,600 
20’s Yarn ....,... 225,000 860,000. 
RIC@s, -2k ove wareeacoens 6,500 10,000 
‘Wing On Textile. 120,000 200,000 


the eurrent quotation. 
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NEWS OF THE 


China Comes Closer Economically 


But Political Talks Stalemated 


"THE proposed peace negotiations 

' between the Kuomintang and 
the Chinese Communists have made 
liicle progress during the past week. 
ifawever, there are indications that 
Nationalist China and Communist 
(hina are getting nearer and nearer 
in the economic field. It is generaily 
felt that the gradual removal of 
sconomie barriers and the steady re- 
sumption of normal communication 
und commerce between Shanghai and 
ilommunist-held North China may be 
useful in obtaining peace from the 
hottom up. 

After much delay and protracted 
segotiations, the peace mission head- 
ed by Dr. W. W-. Yen finally left 
Shunghai for Peiping via Tsingtao 
an February 13 and arrived at the 
ancient capital on the afternoon of 
Webruary 14. Although high hopes 
were entertained regarding the suc- 
eess of the mission, competent ob- 
servers do not think that any imme- 
diate and concrete results will come 
nf it. However. it is felt the mission 
may be useful in clarifying the 
views of both the Nationalists and 
she Communists on the question of 
peace. In addition. it is predicted 
that the auestion of Shanghai will 
probably be one of the topics that 
the mission will discuss with the 
Communist leaders in Peiping. 

The Communists are unlikely to 
commit themselves to any definite 
arrangement. Of course, there will 
be a frank and free exchange of 
views with the peace mission on a 
wreat variety of questions. But the 
Reds have made it perfectly clear 
that they are receiving the peace 
mission as private individuals rather 
than peace delegates of the Nation- 
alist government. 

he peace mission from Nanking 
has already returned to the capital 
after an informal conference with 
{ommunist mayor Yeh Chien-ying of 
Peiping. Yeh talked to the members 
of the mission in separate groups 
and answered a lot of questions. The 
general impression of the mission is 
that the Reds are very sincere about 
geace but they are rather suspicious 


of Nanking’s peace talks. 


Upon its return to Nanking, the 
mission beeame a house divided 
against itself. The mission’s spokes- 
man, Professor Wu Yu-hao, claimed 
that he had been told a number of 
things by General Yeh Chien-ying, 
but his statement was promptly 
denied by all the other members of 
the mission. Wu was accused of 
seeking publicity for himself. Since 
General Yeh Chien-ying met the 
ynembers of the mission in separate 
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Ho May Replace Sun Fo 


HE rift between Presicent Li 

Tsung-jen and Premier Sun 

Fo has come tc a head. Sun is 

reperted to have asked for per- 

mission to “take a rest” Lecause 
of i) health. ; 

Rumors are persistent taat the 
one-time minister of national 
defense General Ho Ying-chin 
may be appointed to form a new 
cabinet. Ho is now back in the 
eapital, at the invitaten of 
President Li. 

Events in Nationalist Chine 
are moving toward a climax, the 
result of which probably will be 
a showdown between the peace 
advocates and the war mongers. 
Chen Li-fu is now in Canton, 
doing his best to prevent Sur 
Fo from returning to Nanking 
General Yen Hsi-shan’s surprise 
visit to Shanghai and Nanking: 
und his conference with Roget 
D. Lapham, head of the ECA 
China mission, are regavded a: 
highly significant. Itis interest 
ing to recall that the Shansi gov 
srnor was in Nanking in th 
sroubled days when Gereralis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek was stil! 
discussing whether to hang or: 
wr to step down. 


aioe 


other group had discussed with ‘he 
Communist mayor. : 


4 a * 


Refugee Government 
i spite of sharp protests from ~he 
Legislative Yuan, Sun Fo “as 


set up his refugee governmen: in 


Canton, and the rift between I.an- 
king and Canton gives rise to wor ler 
as to whether a central authorit. is 
still in existence in Nationslist 
China. A UP story,dated Fé. 12 
from Nanking read: 

“The Chinese Government toda:: is 
seattered all over the country, ‘ith 
Nanking and Canton standing on 
opposite sides of the fene: in a -2e- 
saw battle to piece it togecsher in one 
place. Many observers are be.cin- 
ning to say that pending the suc-2ss 
of the coalescing process the Gow rn. 
ment may be considered to have ‘ost 
its entity in all but name. Outy :rd- 
ly there is no serious rift in pe-icy 
but inwardly there is an ur ier- 


current of psychologica’ estra~ze- 
ment. 
“The President is in Naniong, 


anxiously hoping the Executive ‘Yuan 
would return to the capital. fhe 
Executive Yuan is in Canton, ‘lso 
hoping the President would go tr=re. 


> A ORM Ra A 


in Nanking or rove to Canton, ‘I'he 
Control Yuan is in the same shoes 
as the Legislative Yuan. The Exa- 
mination and Judicial Yuan are the 
forgotter. limbs of the body and no 
one knows where they are or would 
be located. Crang Po-ling,  pres- 
ident of the Examination Yuan, is 
vacationing in Chungking and Dr. 
Wang Chung-hui, president of the 
Judicial Yuan, << somewhere in South 
China, probably now in Canton.... 


“It muy be described as confusion 
confounded. What would happen if 
the need arises for the Government 
to make an official reply to a Com- 
munist broadesst? Li Tsung-jen 
would huve to discuss it by cable or 
long-distance -elephone with the 
Cabinet in Carton and peace dele- 
gates in Shanghai and Lanchow. 
What would happen if a new am- 
bassador comes? He would go to 
Canton to see the foreign minister 
first and comeshack to Nanking with 
the protocel director to present his 
credentials to trae Acting President.” 

The AP noted that Sun Fo’s inde- 
pendent action has seriously weak- 
ened Li Tsunz-jen’s peace efforts: 
“Acting President Li Tsung-jen’s 
efforts to persuade the Communists 
that he can talk peace for all of 
Nationalist China have been cancelled 
by independent actions of the re- 
furee government in Canton under 
premier Sun Fo. Sun is not only 
organizing resistance — apparently 
aceording to 2 plan laid down by 
Chiang Kai-shek before his ‘retire- 
ment—but is even bidding for out- 
side intervention. Sources close to 
Li Tsung-jen describe him ss most 
unhappy over Sun’s actions which 
give the impression that the Na- 
tionalists are determined to fight on 
unless the Reds offer a more favor- 
able peace. Last week, Li made an 
unsuccessful attempt in Shanghai to 
gain control of General Tangy En- 
po’s Shanghai - Nanking - Hangchow 
garrison troops. He returned to 
Nanking much disappointed.” 

a * * 


House For Sale 
“UN Fo’s independent actions, ac- 
cording tc press reports, have 
aroused widespread dissatisfaction. A 
United Press survey of qualified 
opinion in Nanking shows — that 
Premier Sun Fo’s insistence in keep- 
ing his Cabinet in Canton may cost 
him his job. The survey revealed 
growing criticism of him which 
could explode into an organized at- 
tempt to oust him from the premier- 
ship. Qualified Legislative Yuan 
circles said that despite the evacui- 
tion of the Yuan’s secretariat to 
Canton and despite the Canton legis- 
lutors’? appeal to hold the session of 
the Legislative Yuan there, the ma- 
jority of the ‘egislators favor stay- 
ing in Nankinz. Several legislators 
alleged that Sun Fo’s -chief reason 
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nist capture or, danger to personal 
safety. eee rs 
According to UP; Sun Fo has’ done 


something els to discredit himself. © 


It is reported that Sun’ ordered the 
Government-owned Central Bank of 
China to buy. his house in Shanghai 
for HK$600,000 before he departed 
for Ganton. . This seems. to indicate 
that Sun has no thought of ever 
coming back to Shanghai again. 
a : 


e w 
All Over Again . 
OW that the Central Headquar- 


ters of the Kuomintang and its 
Government have moved to Canton, the 
Kuomintang is back where it started 
23 years ago on its march into the 
Yangtze to capture power. Twenty- 
three years is a long time. Its re- 
turn to the old home indicates that 
the Kuomintang political experiment 
has. been a complete and miserable 
failure. 

Top leaders of the Kuomintang in 
Canton are now doing much talking 
about starting all over again by re- 
viving the revolutionary spirit of the 
party.and by implementing the long 
forgotten San Min Chu I of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen. 

However, the situation now is 
vastly different from what it was 23- 
years ago. It remains to be seen 
whether the Kuomintang will be able 
to turn a new leaf with the same 
group of people who. have brought 
the party to its present state, 

’ The people in Canton, according to 


‘press reports, do not like the idea © 


of having to house and feed and 
support a refugee government. 

When, Kuomintang elder statesman 
Tai Chi-tao flew té Canton_ from 
Nanking at the end of last Decem- 
ber, he was highly optimistic about 
starting a second revolution from 
Canton. He was understood to have 
delivered a series of pep talks to 
Kuomintang leaders on the bright 
prospects for a new lease on life for 
the Kuomintang. But when Sun Fo 
moved his cabinet to Canton to make 
preparations for a comeback, Tai 
became very pessimistic. It was 
rumored. that Tai saw absolutely no 
hope and finally came to the con- 
clusion that it wag all over. So he 
eommitted suicide by taking -a large 
dose of sleeping powder. 

a * * 


American Aid. 
QGUN Fo’s refugee government in 
Canton is looking once again to 
Washington for help. A government 
spokesman disclosed that Sun Fo is 
considering further requests for 
American aid. Asked whether econo- 
mic aid could be effectively utilized 
if the war continues, the spokesman 


said: “There are many areas of 
China ‘still under Government con- 
trol. Eeonomic rehabilitation is 


most desirable: and necessary.” 

’ Latest reports from Canton stated 
that ECA China chief Roger D. 
Lapham had definitely assured Sun 
Fo that the United States would do 
its best to help the Nationalists in 
South China to continue the fight 
against the Communists. It ‘was 
further alleged that,a series of c 
erete measures h 
upon for the training of new armics 


‘ munist-held 


‘ reopen for 


“ApprowedchoeRel 


and for industrial rehabilitation. 

As part of this policy, the ECA 
has closed down its offices ‘in Com- 
North Ching and is 
diverting all supplies to Taiwan and 
South China. The Chincse press 


. disclosed that a high-ranking officer 


of the Chinese Ministry of National 
Defense recently visited Tokyo to 
discuss with General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur the shipment of war ma- 
terials to China. In this conncction, 
it will be interesting to recall that* 
General David Barr, former chief 
of the Joint United States Military 
Advisory Group, is now working on 
the staff of General MacArthur. 
1" Lo Ed 


British To Play Ball 

yp sharp contrast to American 
policy, the British have taken 

great care not to provoke the Chi- 

nese Reds and have indicated their 

interest in cooperating with a new 

regime. 

The British-owned Far, Fastern 
Economic Review ‘openly attacked 
the -US policy of continuing to 
bolster up the Nationalist regime. 
The magazine wrote: 

“Despite these facts, the United 
States until recently still poured out 
money and aid to Nationalist China, 
even though the true character of 
the Kuomintang machine was fully 
realized in Washington. The Com- 
munists, in contrast, have conducted 
themselves most eredibly and have 
succeeded in impressing foreigners 
and their own’ people with the dis- 
cipline and efficiency of their rule.” 

Latest reports. from London in- 
dicated that representatives of im- 
portant British interests in China 
approached the Foreign Office and 
stressed the unwisdom of any action 
which would be provocative to the 
Chinese Communists. A spokesman 
for one representative body said re- 
ports from most North China cen- 
ters were very encouraging. He cited 
the reopening of the British - Ame- 
rican Tobacco Company in Tientsin 
and said it was hoped British banks 
in North China would be allowed to 
business before long. 
Business interests indicated that they 
had long anticipated the Communist 


domination of ‘North China and 
adequate preparations had been 
made. As an exathvle, they cited 


the British-owned Kailan Mines, 
which was back in full production in 
Communist territory. Some British 
business representatives were be- 
lieved making every effort in their 
contacts with the Foreign Office to 
assure full British recognition of 
the Mao ‘Tze-tung Government. 
Some sources in London indicated the 
belief that. Britain’s position. under 
the new regime is likely to benefit, 
possibly at the expense of American 
popularity. 

It is an open secret that: Wash- 
ington is doing its best to vrevent 
Britain and the other Western 
Powers from dealing separately with 
the Chinese Communists. The Unit- 
ed States, Britain and France re- 
portedly are holding conversations 
on a joint anproach on the question 
of what to do with the Communis® 
regime in China. é 


Nanking are of the opinion that it 


is possible that foreign powers can 
be persuaded to shift their recogni- 
tion from the Nationalist regime to 
a Chinese coalition government if 
and when one is formed. However, 
it is pointed out that the following 
three factors will determine the 
issue: 1) the foreign policies of the 
new government and especially its 
attitude toward international trade 
and existing treaties, 2) the type of 
political system the new government 
is going to be based on and 3) the 
extent of civil rights it is going to 
grant the people. 


* * * 
_UN Mediation 

HE idea of United Nations me- 

diation in China’s civil war met 

with varied reaction in China, The 
suggestion was put forth by Austra- 
lia’s foreign minister, Dr. Herbert V. 
Evatt, who said: “In the case of 
China where a long and tragic war 
convulsed the nation and delayed re- 
habilitation and restoration to which 
its long suffering people are justly 
entitled, it would, in my judgment, 
be strictly in accordance with United 
Nations principles to assist media- 
tion in an attempt to bring about 
agreed peace which would save count- 
less lives.” : : 

Sun Fo hastened to welcome 
Evatt’s proposal as the only, practical 
way of bringing about a settlement 
and expressed hope the proposal 
would be acceptable to the Chinese 
Communists. Sun recalled that, with 
a view to secuting a third party as 
intermediary in an attempt to 
achieve peace, the Chinese Govern- 
ment several weeks ago delivered 
identical notes to Big Four. If the 
United Nations could take up the 
matter, it would serve a similar pur- 
pose, Sun said. 

United Nations mediation, however, 
was rejected by the Communists. A 
Communist spokesman ~ said that 
neither the United Nations nor any 
foreign government ,has any right 
whatsoever to interfere in China’s 
domestic affairs. He continued: “The 
proposal of the Australian foreign 
minister is absurd and an insult to 
the Chinese people....The shameful 
statements of the Kuomintang’s trai- 
torous reactionary clique, Sun Fo, 
Pang Kung-chan and the like, are 
nothing more than an expression of 
their consistent traitorous position.” 

Leading foreign powers were 
rather cool toward any idea of 
United Nations mediation in the Chi- 

.nese mess, pointing out that they do 

not see any reason why the United 
Nations could act successfully, since 
the organization is already a house 
divided against itself. 

In Nanking, qualified observers 
opined that any attempt of the Unit- 
ed Nations te mediate in China at 
this stage of the civil war might 
embarrass. rather than assist. Pres- 
ident Li Tsung-jen in his endeavors 
to ‘negotiate a peace with the Com- 
munists. 

It is also pointed out that so far 
the United Nations has deliberately 
refrained from havine its . fingers 
burned in Chinese affairs in spite of 
strong pressure from certain quar-— 
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ideas Magazine Roundup 


China Reconstruction 


{PROFESSOR Chi Chih-sen writes 

“jn the China Reconstruction of 
“vbruary 10 on the timely question 
ef peace, pointing out that it is of 
streat importance to expose false 
nce, 

“When the bandit-suppression cam- 
paign was in full swing, it was 
treasonous to talk about peace.” he 

iys. “Now the Government authori- 
tics not only permit the people to 
talk about, peace but also do much 
fond talking themselves. But it is 
sasy to see that they have their own 
way of talking about peace and the 
scaple are required to follow their 
fine of reasoning. As a matter of 
fuct, we have plenty of peace-mon- 
vers who are seeking to sell their 
cheap ware. 

“These peace mongers may be classi- 
ted inte three eategories. To the 
iivst category belone those people 
who are seeking to fish in troubled 
waters. They have not got anything 
in the past and they are now anxious 
ia take advantage of the present 
opportunity to do good business. The 
second eategory counts among its 
avmbers many people of the ‘have’ 
aroup. Being terribly afraid lest 
iney should lose what they have, 
‘hese people are indulging in peace 
i in order to safeguard their own 
interests. They are like a bunch of 
fasuranee brokers. The third eate- 

y consists of political opportun- 
ists and speculators who want to 
ital Im peace to make money. 

“The above-mentioned categories 
vonresent three types cf peace mon- 
curs. It is the Chinese lao pai hsing 
che want genuine peace. But under 


present conditions, the lao pai hsing © 


cvannot and dare not speak their 
‘aind, Therefore it is small wonder 
Leat there has heen very little hanest 
scussion on peace these days. 

“Any free and honest discussion on 
the question 
of peace must 
make a point 
of  showihg 
up the hypo- 
critical peace 
talk of the 
peace mong- 
ers and of 
fighting for a 
genuine 
peace. In or- 
der to attain 
this goal, 
there are 
three pre- 
Tequigi- 
tes. First is 
the elimina- 
tion of the 
many ob- 
2 nome on the ve | stacles that 
is COPTOON From é 3 7 

V1 Pine at 20 Bh 
foe “amor” nad the ripe 3 
i qround a SS long as 
‘fact.’ The Chinese cap. the people 
‘ion read: “Some are who oppose 
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in power, so long will it be impc. si- 
ble to achieve peace, For this reasi« I 
consider as reasonable the Comm...n- 
ist demand for punishmert of -var 
criminals. Besides, the reactions ry 
government must be destroyed and 
the many measures it has taben 
(such as conscription, requisition /i:g 
of foodstuffs, ete.) be abolish 1. 
Second, peace must begin with he 
Chinese people. The question of wo 
works for peace is very imp. it- 
tant. We cannot afford to let the 
peace mongers take the peace bu :i- 
ness into their hands. Third, ve 
must have strength to safegusrd 
genuine peace. No genuine peace 's 
possible unless there is in existence: a 
strong democratic government.” 
* e oe 

Outlook 

HE Outlook Weekly of Februz: 

i2 charges that a careful analy: is 
of the recent political developme~+ 
in China leaves no one in doubt i:- 
garding the fact that the Unie J 
States has been doing the wi:»- 
pulling all along. 

According to the magazine, thee 
are two schools of thought so far is 
American policy in China is concer :- 
ed. One is called the straight-l: a 
school, the other, the curved. ae ne 
school. “The first school,” it sa: 
“represents the army and navy, whi: 
advocates backing Generalissi» 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Government to the 
end by enlarging the American m':’- 
tary advisory group, by directing tn 
operations against the Reds and. °v 
direct armed intervention, if nec. :- 
sary, in favor of the Navionalis = 
Leading representatives of this sche :! 
are General Douglas MacArth 
General Albert C. Wedemever, A'|- 
miral Oscar Badger, Generil aed 
Chennault and Representative Walt: 
Judd. The second school i: repr 
sented by a good number of care: + 
diplomats of the State Departmen: 
who are also for backing up Ge: 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, but w! 
insist that the United States mt! 
keep other cards ready when it bs:- 
comes necessary to choose between 
keeping Chiang in the saddle and bel- 
stering the whole political st-ucture 


“Proponents of the evrved-lir» 
school reason that the United State « 
should of course support Generali-- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek. But whe. 
this policy hag proved impos: - 
ble, the United States shor! 
shift its attention to the local fe: - 
dalistic forees such as General F: 
Tso-yi in North China. General P»' 
Chung-hsi in Central China and th: 
venerals cf the Ma family in th: 
Northwest. In fighting Communisr:. 
military onerations are pveferre:.. 
but when the military methcds hax 
failed. ucace offensives stould }: 
launched. 

“ECA bess Paul G. Hoffnian ar: 
the American press have signific 


“we and some are Appprowed hankRelease 
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Chinese regime still remains an ele- 
ment of the democratic camp in 
China. According to the dictionary 
used by the American expansionists, 
the so-called democratic camp ig a 
synonym for arti-Soviet front. Such 
being the case, it is not hard to 
understund why there has been much 
leose talk about the possibility of 
Mno Tze-tung’s becoming a Tito in 
the Far Eust. 

“However, we cannot lightly dis- 
miss this as American wishful think- 
ing. This kind of talk reveals that 
the United Statcs is up to a deep 
game. In other words, the United 
States is planning to organize a 
strong oppositior and to infiltrate 
into the ranks of the revolutionary 
government to >ore from within. It 
is only to be expected that incidents 
will be manufaczured by foreign spies 
to damage Sinc-Soviet relations and 
to fan the flames of narrow-minded 
nationalism in “hina. 

“It is against this background that 
the present peace movement has come 
into existence. When Sun Fe was 
appointed to form a cabinet, Amer- 
ican Ambassador Stuart lost no time 
in holding a ssries of conferences 
wiih Sun. It was rumored at the 
time that the ambassador presented 
Sun with two demands—the  step- 
down of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek and resumption of peace nego- 
tiations with the Chinese Commun- 


ists. Unless these two demands 
were accepted, the United States 
would not give any more aid to 


China, the ambassador warned Sun 
Fo. Sun hurriedly summoned his 
ministers to an emergency meeting 
to discus: the American demands. 
After much discussion and wrang- 
ling’, it was finally decided to tell the 
Generalissimo about it. But Sun 
was afraid of breaking the news to 
Chiang. So his second in command, 
General Wu Te-chen, was assigned 
the tough job. When Wu went to 
see the Generalissimo. he first tried 
to beat about the bush. Finally he 
male bold to tell the Generalissimo 
that it was physically impossible to 
continue ‘he war any longer and 
that it was necessary to make peace, 
Whereupon, the Generalissime got 
mad. Wu then told the whole story 
of the conference between Sun Fo 
and the American ambassador. Then, 
Chiang kept silent for a while and 
said that he would think the mat: 
ter over.” 

The mavazine further charges that 
American intervention has a great 
deal to do with Chiane’s temvorary 
retirement and General Li Tsung- 
jen’s take-over in Nanking. 

In view of the dramatic develop- 
ments in the Chinese situation since 
the Mowie of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, the United States, 
the magazine asserts. is attaching 
more and more attention and import- 
ance to telning Chiang Kai-shek 
build up a base in Taiwan to con- 
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US Magazine Roundup 


The Nation 


‘(OHN King Fairbank, in an article 
entitled “Toward a New China 
Policy” in the January 1 issue of 
The Naticn urges the United States 
to distinguish between communism 
and social revolution in' China. Dr. 
Fairbank says Paul Hoffman’s state- 
ment that the US might continue 
economic aid to China “if a de facto 
government of the people were set 
up that met all conditions for receiv- 
ing our aid” is a step in the right 
direction toward a more construc- 
tive China policy. He explains: 
“The argument, based on the 
analogy of Eastern Europe, that a 
Communist-dominated coalition is 
bound to develop into a police state 
is too readily applied to a coalition 
in China. Unless we propose to turn 
our backs on China entirely, we have 
to assess. the possibility of a Chinese 
coalition remaining for some time in 
a more malleable condition, less firmly 
in the Communist pattern than 
might be expected in a smaller and 
more. centralized country closer to 
Russia. In other words, we may 
have more time than we think to 
pursue a constructive policy designed 
to support freedom within China. 
This more constructive policy, how- 
ever, requires us to make a distinc- 
tion between the Chinese Commu- 
nist movement and the Chinese so. 
cial revolution. Failure to distinguish 
between these two aspects of change 
in the Chinese scene has left ‘Amer- 
icans bickering with one another for 
many months past.” 
Americans who approached China 
by way. of Europe, Dr. Fairbank 
says, have stressed the genuinely 


Communist nature df the Chinese 


party’s ideclogy and practice, while 
Americans who approach the China 


problem primarily from a_ back- 
ground of on-the-spot observation 
among the Chinese people -have 


stressed the vitality of the new 
popular movements—“the sincerity 
of the students, the awakening of 
the peasantry, the morale of the 
Communist troops, and the idealism 
of Communist cadres of party or- 
ganizers—in comparison with the 
sorry demoralization visible on every 
hand under the established regime.” 

During the last year, he continues, 
opinion in the US has been inflwenced 
by those American observers who 
stress the pattern of international 
communism in China, while opinion 
in China has gone the other way, 
“toward acquiescence in a Chinese 
Communist accession to power ag the 
only escape from the deepening 
crisis of inflation, stoppage of pro- 


duction, searcity, breakdown of ser- . 


vices, and utter demoralization of 
the National Government, jts. armies, 
and its administrators.” 

In discussing the Communists, the 
author points out that while there is 
no basis for “divorcing Chinese com- 
munism from international commun- 


_ the 


.cal power, for 


_ effort to suppress them. 


ism as a worldwide movement bent 
on the extension of its power,” it 
must be noted that the strength of 
Chinese Communist power lies 

“its alignment with the forces of 
social revolution,” a faet which 
Americans need to understand if 
they are to understand China. “The 
great achievement of the Chinese 
Communist apparatus” he says, “has 
been not so mich to create this re- 
volution as to capture its leadership 
and control it.” 

Pointing out that such things as 
“the possibilities of modern travel 
and communication, the reform of the 
language and the use of the verna- 


cular in writing,” have tended to 
bring the “potentialities of modern 


life” closer to the peasant village in 
China, Dr. Fairbank says: “It is 
here, in short, that the Chinese Com- 
munists have found the key to politi- 
they have been the 
first to capitalize upon the opportuni- 
ties which have gradually accumulat- 


_ed for giving the peasant literacy, 


improving his farm technology, 
‘liberating’ his thinking’ from its old 
narrow village confines, and so or- 
ganizing him in a new structure of 
political power.” 


The author declares that these so- 
cial changes are not of Communist 
invention or monopoly, They are 
“revolutionary,” he says, 
are not necessarily made in Moscow. 
Many were sparked by Western mis- 
sionaries. Few Americans would 
like to expend our resources in the 
Yet we 
must ruefully admit that Chinese 
communism on the whole has turned 
them to its uses, or organized their 
potentialities, more effectively than 
its rival the Kuomintang.” 


Dr. Fairbank concludes: “This 


means that American policy must be, _ 


as Mr. Hoffman’s statement on the 
continuation of ECA! in China would 
imply, to align ourselves more posi- 
tively and actively with social change 
in China of the type we really be- 
lieve in, even though we find our- 
selves running parallel to or even 
‘petting in bed with’ Chinese com- 
munism. In its present: phase of 
development the Chinese. Communist 
movement must base its appeal’ in 
part on principles of ‘liberation’ and 
mass welfare to which most Aineri- 
eangs would subseribe—not, however, 
by calling’ the Chinese Communists 
‘mere agrarian reformers,’ The na- 
ture of communism as an organized 
effort to aequire and keep power 
makes us doubt that its various 
promises can be realized in China 
any more than was the case in Rus- 
sia. But in China, to a more ob- 
vious degree than in Eastern Europe, 
we are confronted by a genuine na- 
tional and social revolution, not just 
a made-in-Moscow. drive for the sei- 
zure of power. Our policy, there- 
fore, to have any hope of success, 
must take into account.the power- 
ful social forces behind the Chinese 


- 


“but, they * 


revolution as well as its Communist 
ideology.” 


* * * 


US News & World Report 


[’ a special report from London, 
US News. & World Report in 
its January 7 issue, discusses “How 
a ‘Socialized’ Briton Feels.’ The 
article declares that -whilc. British 
business has no love for socialism, 
it is learning to live with it and 
that, while private profits have been 
curbed, most people of means are 
not as unhappy as they expected. 
A coal mine owner, for example, 
the article says, who said in 1945 
that he was “through” because the 
Government was going to take over 
his business, is still on the job work- 
ing on salary, not as an owner living 
on profits. He is convinced that theré 
is no turning back from socialism, 
no chance that he will get his mine 
back from the Government, which 
now owns or, operates about one- 
fifth of the country’s business, in- 
cluding its coal, power, transport, 
steel and iron industries. - 
. He finds’ there are certain advan- 
tages, according to the article, in 


-that he no longer need worry about 


profit and loss and he now has the 
security of a Government jeb; his 
income is pretty close to what it was 
before his business was taken over, 
and the operational end of the mine 
is still pretty much in his hands. He 
is accountable, however, to his re- 
gional supervisor and to the National 
Coal Board in London, to whom he 
must submit accounts, suggest 
changes to improve production and 
hit the output targets set for the 
mine or explain why he failed. 

With regard to socialized medicine, 
the article says, “Hveryone’ who 
wants it gets free medical treatment. 
The public likes it, men in the pro- 
fessions are divided.” 

Doctors and dentists who worked 
in slum or poor districts find that 
they are earning’ more, the magazine 
reports, but those who had well-to- 
do patients are making less than be-. 
fore. 

“On the whole,” the article says, 
“though many doctors and dentists 
are pleased with their experience in 
socialized medicine, they fear that 
more socialism is to come. They 
still can pick and choose patients, if 
they like, but they do not want to 
be salaried omployees working in 
Government clinics, as in Russia. 
They are afraid they may be headed 
in that direction.” 

The steelmaker who owns and 
operates a small foundry, the cor-_ 
poration executive of a chemical in- 
dustry, and the London banker -do 
not like socialism, the magazine finds, 
They would prefer free enterprise. 
and “they view socialism as a major 


‘upset in their way of life, but they 


accept the upset as a reality, not just 
a theory, and are making their ad- 
justments accordingly.” 
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What Chinese Pavers Say 


ay “UOMINTANG-controlled papers 

welcomed the prospect of United 
Nations mediation in China’s. civil 
war, aS suggested by the Foreign 
Minister of Australia, and looked 
uoon the evacuation of Sun Fo’s 
Cabinet to Canton as a step with 
positive significance, 


iJN Mediation 
s"HK army organ Ho Ping Jih Pao 

‘ argued that foreign mediation 
was both necessary and advisable in 
order to prevent the civil war in this 
country trom giving rise to another 
world war. 

“The proposal of the Australian 
foreign Secretary has been made 
wholly on humane considerations,” 
the paper said. “China had gone 
tiivough, a long period cf war in 
which she held up more than a mil- 
lion Japanese troops who were pre- 
wemted from perpetrating their ne- 
furious acts of uggression in other 
narts of the world. This was cer- 
tainly a great contribution of the 
Chinese people to the world cause. 
“‘he Chinese people underwent suf- 
fering themselves so that the world 
might be benefited. Thus, when the 
Australian Foreign Secretary brought 
up the China issue, people immediate- 
ly recalled the past sufferings of the 
Chinese people and their tragic fate. 
The United Nations, in the interests 
of human weifare, should really come 
to our aid and help us to settle the 
ae, 
‘Moreover, the civil war in China 
is actually not a eivil war. Everyone 
knows that it is not a so-called war 
for the liberation of the people. 
Frankly speaking, the war was 
brought about by very complicated 
international factors. If this civil 
war is allowed to continue, there will 
vome a day when the war will be 
ehanged into an international. war, 
oe even lead to a third world war. 
e Australian Foreign Secretary 

now proposed that the United 
Nations mediate in the China war so 
jhat it may be peacef'ully settled. 
vom the world standpoint, this act 
is sutely one whieh will be = in- 
ztfumental in saving the world, sav- 
iu@ humanity, and saving world 
sivilization.” 

The paper saw no reason why 
tne Chinese Communists should op- 
nose United Nations mediation, he- 
eause the United Nations in the eyes 
af the paper is an impartial world 
organization, which is not expected 
te diseriminate against either side. 

“Tt is also necessary to point out,” 
the paper added. “that the United 
Nations is the organization parti- 
sigated in by all nations in the 
world. It must therefore be an im- 
ourtial organization, and will under- 
sake mediation impartially and just- 
iv and by reasonable procedure. 
Whoever opposes UN mediation is 
aot sincere in seeking peace. The 
sroposal of the Australian Foreign 


2 hE TAC SRR 


Seeretary must therefore be welec i- 
ed by the Chinese Governraent, aid 
should not be opposed by the C*ii- 
nese Communists.” 


Flight To Canton 

rPAHE Kuomintang m.outhpi: -e 
Chung Yang Jih Pao expres: +l 

the opinion that the removal of ::e 

Executive Yuan from Nanking “6 

Canton “is fraught with positi-c 

significance,” saying: 

“The modus operandi of the Corn 
munists today consists of, on the one 
hand, the use of military pressu ‘ec 
on the Capital to force the Cent: ii 
Government to accept a dicta'.d 
peace, and on the other, the carrylie 
out of a political offensive in in 
ing various local areas, under 
so-called principle of localized pes: ». 
to surrender to them so that they 
would achieve their war aims wi:':- 
out fighting. In order to be f 
from military threat, to shew its « 
termination to reject a dicta:ed pea: :, 
and to continue its struggle for tie 
independence of the nation and tre 
freedom of the people, the Gover - 
ment has moved to another place ‘to 
continue its functions. Premier Siin 
has already explained this poi it 
fully, and there is no need for us -0 
elaborate further.” 

The paper advised the Levpislat: -e 
Yuan to follow the example of t.:2 
Executive Yuan and move witho.ti 
further delay te Canton. 

“There is great diverzence =f 
opinion among members of tice 
Legislative Yuan over the venue _{ 
the next session of the “Yuan,” ¢t 
said. “It is our view that since te 
Executive Yuan is functioning (n 

4 


Canton, it will be more appropria«¢ 
for the Legislative Yuan tc meet : 
Canton also. The Legislat.ve Yu... 
is the organ which makes natior i! 
policies on behalf of the people, ard 
it is obvious that such an orgen 
should not hold its meetines in’ in 
area open to the military threat =f 
the Communists.” 


The paper then criticized thoze wi.» 


want to make peace at any pric... 


saying: 
“The successful _ realize.tion f 
peace depends on bilateral agre - 


ment, and not on the unilateral su ~- 
vender of the Government. If ti2 
Government is to surrender, it m: «| 
first give up its arms, and berd i.s 
knees. What the Government is now 
striving fer is the opening of negoti.:- 
tioms on the basis of equality, a: 
the realization of nation-wile pea: 
Before the realization of peace, 
military preparations and wea tie 
cannot be suspended. 

“We must make a clean sweep f 
the coneeption now current in pocll- 
tical and. public circles of offerir s 
property to the invader so as to >» 
accepted as his slave. The Cor- 
munist Armv has not yet crossed t):> 
Yangtze, and already there are pe - 
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ple in the areas south of the River 
wh» are planning ta offer their pro- 
perty te the Cummunists so as to 
be aecepted as slaves. They not only 
int-:nd to surrender themselves, but 
also attempt to persuade other peo- 
ple into surrendering, and preven? 
otherg from working for the salva. 
tion and the defense of the country, 
so that their own political capital may 
be increased to provide them a better 
chance of being accepted as slaves. 
Such atzempts ‘to pull other people 
int» the water’ are as shameless as 
the desire to surrender oneself to the 
enemy.” 
* Eo * 


War Measures 


HE Ta Kung Pao suggested that 

the Government should terminate 
sonie of the war measures now that 
it has appealed to the Communists 
for peace. 


“Recently,” the paper said, “the dis- 
trict councils of various localities have 
been appealing to the Government 
for the suspension of conscription 
anc food requisitioning. At the meet- 
ing held a few days ago in Shang- 
hai of the chairmen of hsien councils 
of the various districts in southern 
Kiangsu, a resolution was adopted to 
request the Government to annul the 
current conscription laws and to re- 
duce the Jand tax, while opposition 
was also expressed against the re 
quisitioning of tood by military au- 
thorities. The case of the people was 
very aptly stated by Mr. Lu Chao- 
chi, Chairman of the Chinkiang 
Hsien Council, when he said: ‘The 
conimon people have been imposed on 
by burdens tha: are too heavy for 
them to shoulder. If today we ask the 
people from the rural districts to 
conie to speak to us, I am afraid 
the: will be speechless and only shed 
tears.’ Governor Chen Chien of 
Hunan has alse telegraphically re- 
quested the Certral Government to 
suspend conserigption in his province 
for one year, and he has issued in- 
structions to the district magistrates 
in ‘he provinee to hold up the work 
of conscription for one month, pend- 
ing instructions from the Central 
authorities. 


“Tn our view, conscription and food 
requisitioning have been carried out 
for the purpose of fighting the war, 
and now that peace is being sought, 
these measures are due for recon- 
sideration. Even from the economic 
viewpoint alone, since there is gen- 
eral depression in the rural districts, 
it may be -worth while to con- 
sider the tempcrary suspension of 
conscription so as to prevent able- 
bodied men from running: away from 
their homes, As to food requisition- 
ing. if it cannot be abolished im- 
mediately. at least a reshuffle of the 
food administrative personnel shouid 
be “ffected, so that extortion may be 
eliminated and the sufferings of the 
people slightly reduced.” 
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What US Papers Say 


THE American press continued to 
ruminate on the best approach 
for US policy to take in China. 
Editorial comment also focused on 
the trial of Cardinal Mindszenty in 
Hungary and on the “Tokyo Spy 
Ring” report issued by General 
MacArthur. 
a um * a 


Clean-cut Stutement 


THE New York Times declared that 
“what many Americans want 
now ig a clean-cut statement of US 
policy in respect to China.” The 
paper asked: “What do we propose 
to do about recognition? What about 
future aid? It is understandable 
that military conditions in China 
have been changing rapidly in the 
past six months. But issues . . 
will soon require our ‘government to 
take more definite positions.” 
: The Times added: “The American 
public as a whole, we believe, has 
been convinced that the people of 
China, under Chiang, have suffered 
from grave abuses. But there is no 
reason to believe that the same public 
ig convinced that a Communist gov- 
ernment of China would be an im- 
provement.” 

The Christian Science Menitor said 
that “one of, the chief aims of Amer- 
ican policy must be to show the peo- 
ple of China that the US is their 
friend—and friend of any govern- 
ment whieh will genuinely serve the 
people’s interest.” 

Diseussing the withdrawal of US 
Marines from Tsingtao, the Louwis- 
ville Courier-Jourwal said this should 
be “significant proof not merely that 
we are writing off the Nationalists 
as lost, but of our determination to 
avoid a dangerous situation that 
might over-night explode into a shoot- 
ing war with the Chinese Commun- 
ists.’ The paper added: “We are 
well advised to write off Tsingtao 
along with two-billions-plus in post- 
war aid to the Nationalists. The 
Chinese Communists, for their part, 
have demonstrated to date hearten- 
ing’ willingness to avoid trouble with 
the US.” 

The Kansas City Times, speculat- 
ing on the nature of the future Chin- 
ese government, declares: “From the 
standpoint of the non-Communist 
world. the best hope is that China, 
with its ways and complex traditions, 
proves too much for absorption into 
the pattern of control extended by 
Russia over Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
and most of the Balkan states.” 

The New York Herald Tribune also 
wondered how completely the Com- 
munists would be able to control such 
a large and complex country as 
China, saying: “Most authorities 
are convinced that the Communists 
will control all major regions of the 
eountry within a few months or, at 
most, a vear. How long their con- 
trol will last is another matter. The 
Reds have exploited all resentment. 
against Nanking that could be found 


in China but will arouse similar re- 


sentment against themselves if they 
are unable—as generally expected— 
to solve the economic and _ political 
problems that proved too complex 
for Chiang.” 

Ea 


Trial Of A Cardinal ‘ 


OST papers viewed. the conviction 
2 of Cardinal Mindszenty in Hun- 
gary-and 15 Protestant clergy in 
Bulgaria as part of a concerted as- 
sault on all Christian churches by 
the Communist governments of East- 
ern Europe. 

The Washington Daily News said 
editorially: “The ‘lynch court’ 
treatment of Cardinal Mindszenty 
in Hungary obviously was more than 
an isolated attack upon either an in- 
dividual or 4 single institution. It 
followed earlier action against Bi- 
shop Lajos Ordas of the Hungarian 
Lutheran church. . . The usual 
statement that all the accused had 
‘fully confessed to spy charges ac- 
companied announcement of the in- 
dictments. That has been the window 
dressing for Red purges since Andrei 
Vishinsky set the precedent in Rus- 
sia in 1987. 

“The victims of the Bulgarian 
dragnet have known the hell of the 
police state torture chamber more 
than a month,—long enough to be 
persuaded to sign anything the pro- 
secution submits. The attack on the 
churches in Bulgaria has _ been 
broadened by naming as alleged ae- 
complices of the accused, distinguish- 
ed foreign clergymen and educators.” 

The paper felt the action of the 
regime at Sofia was a _ confes- 
sion of weakness. “A strong state,” 
it said, “would have no fear of 
such a small, law-abiding minor- 
ity. Its (Bulgaria’s) puppet tyrants 
are afraid, and because of that fear 
they seck to crush all independent 
thought, and all outside contact with 
enlightenment and truth. Such dic- 
tatorships supported by fear and ter- 
rorism are built on sand; given time, 
these regimes collapse of their own 
rottenness. The tragedy is that, in 
that slow process, the innocent must 
suffer.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, in an 
editorial attack titled, “The Red 
Offensive Against All Religious 
Creeds,” said,. “The drive now stands 


‘teachings . 


revealed for what it is—an attack on 
the freedom of worship itself, on the 
right of men to guide their lives by 
. free of Communist 
ideology . (without) pressures 


by the Politburo. 


“Once again,’ the Inquirer econ- 
tinued, “the world is witnessing an 
application of brute force against men 
attempting to live by conviction. But 
at least the issue is now clear: Rus- 
sian Communism and religious liberty 
are incompatible.” 

% * 


* 
Spy Ring . 
OMMENTING on the “Tokyo Spy 


Ring’ report released by Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s headquarters in 
Tokyo, the Inquirer declared the 


significance of the report lies in the 
inadequacy of United States defense 
against espionage. “No better op- 
portunity,” it said, “has been given 
Americans to study the organization 
pattern of Soviet espionage—and to 
plan defenses against it—than that 
afforded by the report on the Red spy 
ring which operated in Japan prior 
to October, 1941 . . There is no 
general agreement concerning. the ex- 
tent to which this new form of 
espionage succeeded in Washington, 
although in Tokyo it was amazingly 
successful. .The alleged head of this 
ring, Dr. Richard Sorge, apparently 
was able to warn Moscow of the 
strength, timing and direction of the 
German attack on Russia in 1941, and 
of the Japanese decision to move 


‘ against the United States and Bri- 


tain rather than against the Soviet 
army to the north. ‘ 

“The Army’s warning that rem- 
nants of this ring may still be operat- 
ing in the world’s capital is a dis- 
quieting reminder that, in spite of all 
the revelations of the existence of 
wartime Russian espionage in Wa- 
shington, nothing concrete has yet 
been done to enable America to deal 


‘promptly and firmly with a new 


type of foreign agent.” 

The Christian Science Monitor ob- 

served that the “release at this time 
of a tong known case prepared by 
Japan’s wartime government, aug- 
mented by postwar investigations of 
American intelligence, has a_ politi- 
cal significance not to be over- 
1 looked.” 
; The paper continued: “Put 
back into earlier context, 
the melodrama ‘becomes a 
story of Allied espionage 
against any enemy nation 
during the war. In today’s 
context, it becomes either 
one more weapon of hysteria 
or an added summons to 
altertness. . Certainly the 
present disclosure, based in 
part on a Japanese police 
case which can hardly be 
taken at face value, is only 
a segment of the story.” 
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LETTERS 
From The People 


Comments from readera on current topics 
are cordially invited: their opinions, how- 
ever, do not necessarily represent the views 
of The China Weekly Review. 


US Need Not Worry 


To The Editor: . . 

I share your opinion that the end of 
our Civil War is not far off. This war, 
which is a kind of revolution, will free 
China of all the reactionary elements, 
and China will emerge as a totally dif- 
ferent nation in a turbulent world. 

Unele Sam’s uneasiness about China’s 
turning “communistic” is quite under- 
standable when we realize that he has 
invested billions of dollars to forestall 
the change. But if he were in China’s 
shoes, what would he think? 

We Chinese are suffering because our 
country is a semi-feudalistic and semi- 
colonial country. China as a nation 
must progress or perish. But the re- 
actionary forces both within and outside 
of this country, form a strong front to 
nullify any efforts to improve the situa- 
tion by peaceful means. So these ele- 
ments must be cleared, with armed force, 
if necessary. . 

We prefer socialism rather than 
capitalism, or the “free enterprise 
system,” because 9 future China must be 
free of the old rivalry between the rich 
and the poor. If men are created equal, 
why should the rich live comfortably 
while the poor suffer? 

In the years to come, we little expect 
Uncle Sam to favor us with any more 
material aid. But Sino-American trade 
can continue and prosper. We have sur- 
plus raw materials to offer in exchange 
for American machines and _ technical 
“know-how” which we badly need. Both 
countries can benefit through trade, and 
American statesmen will not be so un- 
wise as to neglect this fact. 

Whoever the future ruler of China may 
be, the Chinese people will be essentially 
the same; they are just as peace-loving, 
generous and hospitable as the Ameri- 
can people. America need not worry 
that the Chinese will have any bad 
feeling toward their great former ally. 

T, C. TSAI 


Takao, Taiwan 
February 17, 1949, 


* * > 
Troop Discipline 
Tio The Editor: | 

After reading your editorial “Discip- 
line of Troops Needed”, in the February 
12th issue of the Review, J can no longer 
keep silent, 

As the power of the Kuomintang has 
declined, the discipline of the Nationalist 
troops has become progressively worse. 
Every day the newspapers report new in- 
cidents of robbery and- fighting by the 
soldiers, Certainly they are not to be 
entirely blamed for wanting to live 
comfortably while their superiors enjoy 
so many luxuries. But it is hard -to 
justify their throwing hand grenades 
merely to be allowed to enter a theater 
free of charge. Hand grenades ‘were 
made for resisting the enemy and not 
for attacking citizens. 

I want to thank you for the trouble 
you took in sending me several issues 
of the Review, and also thank the read- 
ers who contributed them. Fortunately 

“my economic condition hag improved a 
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little. so ] aave never suspended the study 
of #nglisn with your estemed weekly. I 
shouid like to return the seven copied 
of the Review so that they may he given 
to a needy studert, 

WONG SZE LIANG | 
Shanchai 
February 18, 1949. 


Cannon Fodder 


To The Editor: 

I have had to say goodby to your 
Review now that my subscription has ex- 
pired and my economic condition has 
gotten worse. During Chiang Ching-kuo’s 
rule of Shanghai my salary as a soldier 
was GY6 ver month which was then 
equal to a three month subseription. De. 
spite the rapid inflation of the new cur- 
rency my income is now GY90 per 
month—less than 10 cents in US cur- 
rency. At the beginning of the currency 
reform it was US$1.50. 

We know that our countrymen, as well 
as foreigners, look at us strangely, From 
their soint of view they regard soldiers 
as tigers, ruthless, bad fellows, without 
knowledge, ate. So we receive a cold 
greeting from the people. But we should 
explain to cur countrymen and foreign 
friends that these soldiers were con- 
scripted because the (lovernment wanted 
them as cannon fodder for the Civil War. 
Tow cen anyone expect well behaved men 
to be produced by the Government’s ill 
treatment and poor moral training? 

With the deterioration of the situation, 
ihe Nationalist Government has ordered 
our school to leave Shanghai and move 
to Formosa. Although we wish to stay 
here, despite whatever government. is in 
power, the authorities have commanded 
us to leave. 

Like other naople, we hope the present 
iroverninent will be taken over by a new 
one with this prerequisite: Democracy 
in politres and true equality in economics, 
Since we come from the unfortunate 
poor, we fervently hope that poor boys 
will have an eqnal chance to receive a 
higher education in the near future. 

The result of our “democratic” govern- 
ment’s banning of liberal magazines finds 
the existing magazines whith are of 
value coming to a standstill, So I sug- 
gest you replace the “Chinese Magazine 
Roundun” with increased space for the 
english lesson. The present poor quality 
magazines contain nothing but ground- 
less rumors. 

If possible, could you kindly send me 
a free subseription for three months or 
some old copies of your Review? The 
news of free books sent by the United 
States Irformation Service has prompted 
me to ask, 


Army Medieal Center 
Shanghai 
vebrnary 7, 1449 


Okamu fa Verdice 


To The Editor: 

The news thet Okamura was released 
and “proved” innocent by the War 
Criminal Tribunal of the National De- 
Yense Ministry on January 26, 1949 left 
us mum with sadness and unable to utter 
un word for quite some time. Could it 
be true that a man involved in such a 
‘atestable slaughter of the Chinese pec- 
ple was “proved” innocent and set free 
by the Government cf China? Our 
~ainful experience does not allow us to 
forget a few ineidents: if the justices 
of the War Criminal Tribunal are so 
‘wenerous” and so easily forgetful, let us 
secall a few deeds Okamura carried out, 

To begin with, he is the man who, 
turing the first World War, first entered 
“singtao. This port was not returned 
catil 1923. He was the military advisor 
wi Sun Chuan-fang, the notorious war- 
lord, assiating him in fighting the revolu. 
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tionary army. Okamura was then mili- 
tary attache during the Japanese occupa- 
tion in Manchuria. It was he who killed 
the patriotic general, Tsai Kung-shih, in 
Tsinan, In 1937, he was commander-in- 
chief of the Imperial Japanese Army in 
North China; under his command the 
Japanese army attacked and entered 
Usuchow and Hankow. It was Okamura 
who initiated the “Scorched Earth Policy” 
(burning, killing, and looting), and 
deliberately encouraged the Japanese sol- 
diers to destroy the lives and property 
of the Chinese people. In August, 1944, 
he became the commander-in-chief of the 


Imperial Japanese Army in Central and- 


South China, where further damage to 
lives and property was done. Because 
of his sheer cold-bloodedness, he was 
appointed by the Japanese as commander- 
in-chief of Japanese forces for the entire 
China theater, He carried on ruthless 
oppression of the Chinese people until 
the end of the war. ° 
Each single word of his past history 
spells blood to the Chinese people, Are 
these facts not sufficient to prove his 
guilt? Or do the justices of the War 


Criminal Tribunal suppose that every- 


Chinese and every righteous citizen of the 
Allied Powers is deaf and dumb? Per- 
haps they think that'too many Chinese 
have survived through the eight. long 
years of ruthless oppression, and that a 
“tiger” should be set free to kill more 
Chinese later. If so, history will hand 
down its verdict, 
T. K. A. 


Shanghai . 
February 9, 1949 


By What Law? 
To The Editor: 

I was very surprised to hear of the 
recent acquittal of Lieutenant General 
Okamura, Japanese commander-in-chief 
in China in the Sino-Japanese war. 

The purpose of our eight years war 
of resistance against the Japanese was 
to gain a lasting peace and to prevent 
wanton aggression. But the first one 
who’ urged the attack upon our nation 
and who came to China to command the 
forces against China was Okamura. Is 
he not a war criminal? I think he 
should be Number one on the list, 

It will be remembered that during this 
war our people were killed, our houses 
burned, our properties plundered, our 
sisters raped. Losy of life and destruc- 
tion cannot be measured. The anger of 
the people could not be appeased even 
by the execution of Okamura, but ac- 
quittal by the Nationalist Government 
turns our anger to helplessness. By 
what law was the judgment made? Why 
was he allowed to return to Japan? Did 
the order for his return come from Mac- 
Arthur? Will he come again to kill the 
people of China? We do not understand 
these things, 

The Nationalist Government should 
know the people of China detest this 
man, The Government has disobeyed 
the will of the people. They should be 
allowed to pass judgment on such cri- 
minals and punish them. 

K. K. Chia 
Soochow 
February 12, 1949 


Robbery Aa Pillage 


To The Editor: 

With life for the masses of people 
becoming increasingly hard during re- 
cent months, robbery and pillage have 
been plaguing the hsien of Sinhi. Each 
day the local press reports armed rob- 
beries, some of which are most daring 
and cold-blooded, even in the more 
densely populated places and in Kong- 
moon, the trading center of the hAsien. 


idea of how active and audacious the 
robbers are, 

When the home of a wealthy overseas 
Chinese in this city was broken into 
during the night, the family signalled a 
neighbor to call the police. Unfortunate- 
ly the entire police force had been dis- 
patched to a nearby village, which had 
been attacked by Communist guerillas, 
and the victims of the robbery found 
themselves at the mercy of the ferocious 
burglars, who ransacked the house to 
their hearts’ content and made away un- 
molested. ‘ ; 


A second and more sensational case 


- 
concerned a gang of armed robbers who 


broke into a house quite near a police 
station. When they demanded the vaiu- 
ables of the inmates and were told there 
were none, the ruffian visitors terribly 
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mishandled their victims. One woman 
was bled white from severe wounds and 
lacerations; her husband to avenge ler 
delivered a fatal blow with a chopping 
knife to one of the robbers. ; 

The almost incredible audacity shown 
in the third case is impressive. A rob- 
ber, equipped with only a burnt brick, 
entered a goldsmith’s shop. He shattered 
the show window, knocked down the as- 
sistant, and made off with a lot of 
valuables. 

I am under the impression that the 
rampancy of robbery and banditry not 
only reflects the deteriorating living con- 
ditions of the masses, but also brings to 
the fore the impotence of the security 


authorities, 

‘ . JOHN HSU. 
Sinhui, Kwangtung 
February 8, 1949 
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French Student 


“4; The Editor: 

Tam a French gtudent who would like 
ty vorrespond with a Chinese student. 
{ am nineteen, and hope next year to 
altend Chinese lectures in the Ecole des 
‘ongues Orientales of the University of 


uld you find a boy or girt (of about 
age) in a Chinese university who 
d correspond with me? We shall 
to each other in English. My 
awit s is $315 Boulevard Saint Denis, 
Ly beveie (Seine), France, 

PHILIP DELCROLIE 
bevoie, France 

uary 7, 1949. 
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Not Intentional 
‘io The Editor: 

Your venerable magazine oce: sional; 
is full of queer words, Some of them 
so-called slang, eannot be found in the 
dictionary while the rest, whose lifferen:. 
meanings in the dictionary are irvelevarit., 
puzzle me very much as none of these 
different meanings fit the context snugly. 

Slang, though expressive, is impres- 
sive only to the natives of the country 
trom where it comes. As your reader: 
are mostly Chinese who have rot beet 
in America and have no Yankee frien 
to eonsult with, it is unkind to overwor:, 
slang obscure to the majority in you 
pssays, somelimes even to col use Us 
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Sh SAR cAI: NE SNR 2 ARE 8A RR I RNY 


Yhe space yur yuur inglish lesson 1s not 
enough to have them all explained 
thoroughly. Moreover, is it worthwhile 
learning slang which is likely to lose 
vogue ? 

T should also think that you had better 
avoid too many Latin words in the text 
which have suitable substitutes in Eng- 
lish because the ordinary dictionaries 
usually hav: no appendix of foreign 
words. There is no disparity im 
rhetorical relish between “by itself” and 
“ner se.” To choose the latter instead 
of the former is merely pedantic, 

More than 10 printing errors are in 
the February 5 issue of the Review. 
Some of them (e.g. “in the present fight- 
ing’ on page 240, column 3) are too 
absurd to be forgiven unless it is due to 
jutentional sabotage. 

TAMES TAGORE. 
Shanghai M:dical Ccllege 
Pebruary 7, 1949 


Against Quick Peace 
To The Ertitor: 

_ The present peace negotiations wong 
on in China are no: taken go seriously 
by the people as che peace talks held 
three years ago when General Marshall 
was here. We Chinese refer to our- 
selves as peace-loving people, but the 
continuous fighting has accustomed us to 
war, 

Sur Fo’s remark that war is but a 
procers of vetting peace is all too true. 
For years now we have heen engaged in 
a Civil War. People have suffered ter- 
vibly from this war, and the destruction 
to our national wealth has been tremen- 
dous. This war is being fought in 
order that a new China may emerge. 
To come to terms with feudalism would 
mean the sacrifice cf all that has been 
necomplished. We -xant a real and rer- 
manent peace. It would be a blunder 
to sacrifice this hope for a quick peace. 

YL. OTE 
Shanghai 


February 1949 


What Hiséabig! 


To The Editor: 

Pence! What humbug! The common 
peopl: passed the lunar New Year 
hopefully, but what followed has been 
a series of disappointments: The peace 
door half closed, tae blood-thirsty fight 
still going on, commodity prices scaring 
every minute, and the standard of living 
of the Chinese peopie becoming lower. 

Lik: other big cities in China, Sian 
has been hanging by a thread. Everyone 
here is in constant fear of being attack- 
ed. Ragged soldiers roam the streets 
with a heavy tread, while well-attired 
ludies with their far bahies are sent to 
other places considered “safer”. Only 
fae poor rertain in the city, awaiting any 
entas"rophe which may come. a 7 

OY. 
Sian, Shensi ape 
February 17, 1949. 
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What Is Communist Policy? 


fd Mare great question mark in the minds of most 

foreigners in Shanghai today is what the 
future will hold, aside from a Communist-con- 
trolled government. Being only mortals, we, 
like everyone else, do not know the answer. 
However, since it is part of our business to keep 
track of current events as best as we can, we 
may be in a position of having a little more in- 
formation than some of the other foreigners here 
whose attention is primarily focused on such 
matters as industry and trade. 


The best way to obtain an idea of what life 
in the future may be like is to read the papers 
and listen to the radio. Also, it would be worth- 
while to look up some of the more important 
Communist pronouncements during the last few 
years, The Communists, despite all their short- 
comings, both those that are real and those that 
are imagined by many fertile minds, have had 
. a pretty good record as far as calling future turns 
in this country are concerned. Probably the 
biggest mistake the Communists, including Mao 
Tse-tung, have made ig in vastly over-estimat- 


ing the length of time it would take for the — 


Kuomintang to fall or be knocked apart. Aside 
from that, the war in China has progressed al- 
most exactly as the Reds said it would. 


While it is of course naive to assume that 
any party out of power will behave exactly ac- 
cording to its own predictions once it gets into 
the driver’s seat, there is a way of partially 


checking up at this time. The Chinese Com-_ 


munists have proclaimed that the socialist re- 
volution in China must of necessity be slow. 
They have flatly declared themselves firm Marx- 
ists, with the intention of finally communizing 
China. However, they have, following the lead 
of Mao Tse-tung, who has been credited with 
“China-izing” Marxism, just as emphatically 
stated that the path will be slow and difficult 
and that many years, perhaps scores of years, 


will elapse before China reaches a perfect com-_ 
munist state. Upon occasion there has been * 


some deviation from this path. However, it now 
seems that the Chinese Reds are back on the 
old track of evolutionary communism. 


In areas taken over from the KMT, there 
seems to be evidence that the reform in society 
has been slow. Government property, as well as 
that of the bureaucratic capitalists (read Chiang, 
Soong, Kung, and Chen family enterprises) has 
been confiscated outright. However, private 
shares in both government and bureaucratic 
enterprises have been restored to the original . 
owners when they could be found. The property: 
of traitors, those considered war criminals. and 
cther cnemies has been confiscated. Private 
property of others, reports indicate, has been 
left alone. However, such property supposedly 
is subject to strict supervision in that owners 
of factories, stores or other establishments are 
required to pay higher wages and to conform to 
stricter laws regarding types of business eng- 
aged in; payment of taxes, ete. As compensa- 
tion for this stricter control, it is reported, the 
Communist administrations remove unfair. com- 
petition (from State and bureaucratic firms) 
and undertake to provide a stable and sound 
economy so that business and industry will 
prosper, P 

These, of course, add up to a sizeable job 
and the average foreigner, long used to paper 
plans and empty promises, may well be skeptical. 
However, there is evidence that in some cities 
taken over by the Reds the new regime is ac- 
tually making an attempt to do what it has. long 
said it would. Certainly this is a new develop- 
ment in this country! Also, there is’ evidence 
that in some cities, Peiping for example, all is 
not going too smoothly. The change-over has 
been accomplished in considerable confusion. 
There is evidence of disorganization and, in the 
case of foreigners, there is. no official available 
to contact to ask questions or to facilitate daily 
activities. (A “foreigners’ affairs” office has just 
been opened.) This confusion, we believe, is a na- 
tural consequence of changing administrations 
and may be apparent for some little time. This 
seems especially likely when one remembers 
that the Communists are just now acquiring ex- 
perience with the complicated problems of city 
life. In their 20 odd years of administrative ex- 
perience in China, they have operated almost 
entirely in the countryside where the village was 
the largest and most complex social unit. The | 
Communists have shown that they recognize 
that they are to be called on for new talents 
since they have announced frequently that they 
were engaged in training “cadres” for work in 
cities they expected to take over. However, the 
military time-table has moved much faster than 
they originally expected and they are apparently 
way behind in training city take-over corps. 
Rumor has it that the class training for Peiping 
was scheduled to matriculate in April or May 
and that Fu Tso-yi’s sudden collapse made the 
present deal, whereby there is a sort of joint. 
administration in the city, necessary. , 

While we certainly cannot predict with any 
finality what the Communists will do when they 
get to Shanghai, we can say that it would be 
reasonable to expect them to operate somewhat 
along the lines indicated so far in other places. 
It is quite possible that the confusion here may 
be greater and more prolonged since Shanghai 
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is by far the most complicated city in China. 
However, until there is some evidence that the 
Communists are not following policies which 
have long been laid down, it seems reasonable 
to expect them to do more or less as they say 
they will. 
™ * * 
HERE are, of course, many who will argue 
that the Communists will not do as they 
say, that the Reds, being fiends incarnate, will 
bait the trap with sugar and then spring it in 
such fashion as to make China a living hell. 
Such opinions, to some extent, are held and 
fostered by people who are partisans in this con- 
flict and who stand to lose materially (perhaps 
even their heads) if the Communists catch them. 
Such people are not impartial observers and they 
bitterly attack those who try to view all sides 
and aspects of the situation and then present 
what seems to them an objective picture. Their 
handiwork is often blunt and open and easily 
detectable. However, it is also frequently quite 
subtle and masked as to its source. This latter 
type is really the most misleading in that it 
preys on the unsuspicious. who are led to believe 
that they are getting the “facts”, when what 
they actually are getting is merely a partisan 
opinion. 

Shanghai’s English-language newspapers are 
fall of such distortions. This is not necessarily 
a reflection upon the editors or staff members. 
in most cases they are ‘dependent upon the 
material provided by news agencies. Much of the 
tine, we think that the material put out by the 
agencies, or even by the reporters of the papers, 
unconsciously conveys the “line’ of some group 
av individual with a large stake in the Civil War. 
{Jpon other occasions it is hardly possible to 
axcase the pauper of responsibility for careless 
work. 

Just to illustrate this point, we have noted 
a few stories appearing lately. One local morn- 
ing paper, day after day, has been choosing 
stories which might be interpreted as anti-red 
for major display, while relegating stories which 
ceflect favorably upon the Communists to inside 
pages, if they are printed at all. For example, 
one story telling of favorable treatment of mis- 
sionaries, both Protestant and Catholic, by the 
Communists was given relatively minor space 
with a small, one-column wide headline. The 
neadline itself expressed a negative thought, 
reading, “Missionaries said unmolested in Red- 
Qecupied Towns.” The story, from Catholic 
sources, which in this instance should bé reason- 
ably reliable, described conditions in several 
towns taken over by the Communists. In an- 
other issue two days later the same paper car- 
ried a story with a three-colump wide headline 
stating: “Reds Order Missions Tho Teach Daily 
Lessons In Communism.” This story, in addition 
ta earrying a much larger headline, occupied more 
space and was given a more prominent position 
than the first one. What's more, the source of 
the story, was most obscure, quoting “reports” 
fram Tsinan, capital of Shantung. 

Day after day similar examples may be 
found in the papers. Is it any wonder, then, 


oh 
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that the -eading public is confused as to what 
is happer ng in Red-vecupied areas? There is 
ample evilence that the local English-language 
papers, w.n the possibie exception of the Even- 
ing Post, vhich devotes considerable space daily 
to the ex: vession of the editor’s personal views, 
are, eithe: consciously or unconsciously, actually 
flavoring ~heir news c-lumn with more opinion 
thar is n«cessary. It is all very well for an 
editor to !:¢ opposed to communism—we prefer 
a differer system ourselves —but the editor 
should atte mpt to keep his political and economic 
views under restraint when it comes to the news 
eolurans. This is certainly true during periods 
such as th: present when the reader is desper- 
ately in nod of all the news he can get. He 
certainly should be exposed to stories giving 
both sides sf questions, but the editor should 
not «ectivel: help him decide which to read by 
magnifying out of all proportion stories of little 
actual new: value and burying important stories 


"in obscure corners just to conform with the 


editor’s or « wner’s own personal views. 

These ice confused times and all any of us 
can do is tr to keep posted on daily events. A 
re-reading | { important Communist pronounce- 
ments of th. past few vears, slus a systematic 
study of th: Chinese and foreign press and, if 
possible, th: radio, is the best advice we can 
offer. The ress may frequently be misleading, 
it is true, {ut a careful reading should enable 
any normal. intelligent reader to sift the im- 
portant from the unimportant, the objective from 
the prejudic:d. 


Strika Leaders Executed 


OHE execu ion of three workers of the muni- 

cipal bu: company last week for leading a 
strike is abuut as barbarous a display of the 
medieval mir { as we have seen in some time. The 
Shanghai-Wo sung Garrison, commanded by 
General Che: Ta-ching, who must personally 
bear responsivility for this action, has made a 
very bad mis’ ake. 

Far from. serving as a deterrent, this action 
will succeed only in further alienating the 
bureaucrats f/m the people. This is particularly 
serious-—especiully for the bureaucrats—at this 
time. Labor may be made docile for a brief 
moment. but vhen the explosion comes, it will 
be with com; ‘unded interest because of such 
blunders as th's one. 

It is true “hat the workers violated the pro- 
visions of me. tial law—the abolition of which, 
incidentally, tic acting-president of China has 
ordered-~—but «ven martial law and the summary 
execution of it. violators cannot make men work 
for a salary ivhich is insufficien: to buy food, 
let alone other necessities. 

All too of:en, we believe, the men in high 
places, w10 ha. access to sources of income other 
than the’r regular salary, are incapable of un- 
derstanding th: plight of the poorly-paid lowly 
worker, the ve: nature of whose work makes it 
impossible for him to have an opportunity to 
squeeze or eng: se in other corrupt practices and 
thus augment Sis income. These employees— 
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who constitute the vast majority of “sTILL DISHING IT OUT’ 


the public servants in what remains 
of the Kuomintang’s China — often § 
live on the borderline of starvation. |: 
Virtually all suffer from various food :; 
deficiency ailments or diseases. 


The arbitrary seizure, trial and | 
execution of strikers under such cir- — 
cumstances reflects upon the au- 
thorities, rather than the workers. 
Local officialdom pleads that the 
critical military situation makes it 
necessary for them to rule with a 
firm hand, paying little or no heed 
to the wishes and needs of those they 
rule. This is the old’ argument ad- 
vanced for three years by the Govern- 
ment and for three years this policy 
of making the people suffer now so 
that they may in theory be helped 
later has amply demonstrated its in- 


herent bankruptcy. The opposition, | sewow in The Jac 


meanwhile, has been following a policy of help- 
ing the people so that the people will in turn 
help and support it. 

The merits of these two policies have been 
demonstrated so clearly that any discussion at 
this time is more or less academic. However, it 
is interesting—and tragic—to observe that some 
people are so short-sighted and stupid that they 
cannot or will not recognize a bad policy even 
when it has led them to the brink of a 
catastrophe. 


US Military Court 


Cou hard on the heels of General Mac- 

Arthur’s sensational report accusing two 
foreign journalists of espionage activities upon 
the behalf of the Soviet Union, the American 
-occupation army in Germany has announced that 
it is conducting secret spy trials in Munich. 


The first terse announcement, made by the 
head of an eight-man American military commis. 
sion, Brigadier General John L. McKey, shed 
little light upon the trials other than that strict 
secrecy would surround them, that testimony 
would not be disclosed, that the names of the 
accused would not be disclosed and that the ver- 
dict would not be announced. The charge against 
the accused, who might have been singular, plural, 
male, or female, for all the outside world could 
tell from McKey’s announcement, is the sale of 
secret information to the Czechslovakian Govern. 
ment. It was further disclosed that the commis- 
sion had power to impose the death penalty. 


It hardly seems possible that an American 
court, even a military court, could behave in such 
fashion. We just cannot understand how the 
General and his seven fellow Americans on the 
commission, having presumably been raised in 
the United States where they enjoyed every 
possible safeguard of their personal liberty 
against arbitrary action by the Government, 
could approve of such a trial procedure. If such 
a system is allowed to stand, it would be possible 


ee age t J 5 
ksonvillé Times-Uni- tion that-the release of ordinary vital 


foreigners, in areas under their con- 
trol and dispose of them without any- 
one, including the American public, 
being the wiser. It would almost 
seem that General McKey has spent 
too much time in Germany and is in 
need of a vacation back to his home- 
a Jand so that he may refresh his per- 
« spective. 


Apparently the American press 
“% representatives in Germany felt that 
* they were entitled to more informa- 
tion and protested, because the day 
following General McKey’s announce. 
ment, he received orders from 
General ‘Lucius D. Clay, American 
commander in Germany, ordering him 
to reveal the names of the defendents 
and to announce the verdict. How- 
, ever, General McKey is apparently 
still standing upon his earlier asser- 


statistics concerning the trial would endanger the 
security of the United States. He has so far 
released only a minimum amount of information 
and, in each announcement, it is apparent that 
he igs complying with reluctance to periodic in- 
structions from his superiors to “loosen up.” 


While it is of course difficult to comment upon 
a trial about which so little is known, it is possible 
to point out the dangers of permitting any trial 
under such arbitrary rules. We cannot imagine 
just how the revelation of information such 
as the names, sexes, ages, and nationalities 


of the accused can endanger the _ security 


of the US. We cannot imagine how the 
disclosure of the exact nature of the charges or 
of the verdicts can possibly harm the US. If 
these men have been spyirig for the Czech Govern- 
ment, their sudden disappearance will certainly 
be noticed by the Czech agents contacting them. 
If they have been passing information to the 
Czechs, then of what use is it to refuse to disclose 
publicly the nature of ‘the information? . The 
“enemy” knows what information has been 
passed, why, therefore, is it unsafe to tell the 
American people? 


The one possibility that oceurs to us is that 
public disclosure of the activities of this Czech- 
emvloved spy ring might put the occupation 
authorities in a bad light before the American 
public. Perhaps the ring has wormed itself into 
very high and secret quarters among the occuva- 
tion personnel and the disclosure of this informa_ 
tion would bring 2 public clamor for a few official 
heads. Mavbe what General McKevy had in mind. 
was not endangering the securitv of the United 
States so much as endangering the security of 
certain occupation officials. 


While this is obviously speculation since we 
are almost wholly uninformed as to this case and, 
what's more, are several thousand miles distant 
from the scene, it seems most reasonable to - 
assume that there can hardly be any logical excuse 
for the commission’s strict secrecy. That is not 
the way things work in a country sunposedly 
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ojunying laws, passed and enforced democratically 
by the freely expressed will of the majority. 
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Newsman’s Visa Cancelled 
Aq CCORDING to reports from Hongkong, the 
French Government has cancelled the Indo- 
China visa of Walter Briggs, special correspon- 
dent for the Christian Science Monitor and the 
Ceicago Sun - Times. Mr. Briggs, who in the 
past has also been a frequent contributor to the 
Review, is reported to have said that the French 
officials in Hongkong gave as reason for with- 
drawing his visa the complaint that he “system- 
attcally opposed” Indo-China. 

From the short press dispatches appearing 
focally, it is difficult~to determine just what 
grovoked the French action. Certainly the 
charge “systematically opposed” Indo - China 
doesn’t make much sense. More likely, we im- 
avine, what the French were trying to say was 
that they considered that Briggs “systematically 
anposed French policy in Indo-China.” However, 
we doubt if that is the case. Briggs, like many 
other foreign correspondents who have visited 
the few areas: which the French still control in 
what formerly was a very profitable eolony, re- 
oorted abroad some of the facts about French 
rule. This, we guess, is what the French ob- 
jected to. Stories of the French opium mono- 
poly. the suecess of the native revolution, the 
hankraptey of France’s colonial policy, ete. na- 
tarally would be objectionable to French officials. 
The question of truth would hardly be involved. 

The US Government is currently in a dither 
about the trial of a Hungarian Cardinal and is 
leaving no stone unturned in its efforts to im- 
ness upon the Hungarian Government and 
seople that it is most displeased by the trial, 
conviction, and sentence. The trial, Truman 
and other public figures have charged, was a 
farce, not being conducted fairly and in accord- 
ance with United States ideals of justice. While 
we personaily cannot get very worked up about 
what Hungary dees with its cardinal, or with 
any of its other citizens charged with treason, 
for that matter, Washington apparently feels 
differently and is willing to pass judgment upon 
“unother country’s conduct of its Internal affairs 
waen it feels that American ideals of justice 
have been outraged. 

However, it seems to us that the case of 
Nviggs is one in which the US might well in- 
terest itself. In the first place Briggs is an 
American, while Cardinal Mindszenty is a for- 
stoner, Secondly, the United States has gone 
en record in the United Nations as being very 
much interested in the treatment of newsmen 
throughout the world, while this, to our know- 
isdge, is the first major show of interest in the 
affairs of a foreign Catholic primate. 

‘There is, moreover, historical precedent for 
sesitive American official intervention on the 
nehalf of an American correspondent abroad. It 
nas been done before. During the war, the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, with 
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sent a delega:ion abroad urging leaders in various 
world capits s to accept the basie principle of 
a free press Many countries, including China, 
incider-tally, welcomed the delegation .and in- 
dicated that they were in sympathy with the 
group's aim. and preposals. 

When Congress passed the ECA program, 
a clause we: written into the bill specifically 
stating that countries receiving such aid would 
open their ‘loorgs to Americas reporters and 
grant them very reasonable facility to investi- 
gate aad rey irt upon the use of ECA funds and 
materials. rance is a receipient of ECA aid. 
While it micht be claimed that technically Indo- 
China is nov receiving ECA help and that the 
provision fo: inspection by American reporters 
does not apriv. this is a mere technicality since 
France, ver obviously, could not afford her 
rresen, color'al adventure were it not for ECA aid 
to the home and. If the American Government 
is unwilling to go to bat for American corres- 
ponderts aboad, whose duty it is to see and 
report to t!» American people. there is little 
hone for en! htened American sublic opinion on 
foreion land and questions. 

In the 7 ist, we believe, Washington officials 
have made --onsiderable political capital out of 
the fect th.t some of the Eastern European 
countr’es, as well as Russia, have given summary 
treatment t representatives of the US press. 
There are ac squate grounds for a protest to the 
Frenck. Gove -nment. 

Even i: there were no grounds, such as 
signed agre- nents, both official and unofficial, 
and precede: «, we think a better case could be 
made out fev intervening in behalf of an Amer- 
ican reports: barred from a foreign country 
without spec fc grounds than for intervening in 
behalf of a f reign clergyman involved in trouble 
with nis ovn government. [In the case of 
Mindszenty, there has been little in the way of 
precedent, y:t the American Government feels 
justified in c mplaining bitterly about the quality 
of Hungaria justice. We know of no protests 
in the past «hen any of Hungary’s traditionally 
corrup; anc unjust governments occasionally 
slapped peor = into jail on little or no evidence. 
If the US cin suddenly eviderce such interest 
in the triale of Hungarian citizens before their 
own courts, = can just as well evidence a little 
interest in te case of an Ameriean newspaper- 
man denied « visa, virtually without grounds and 
ao wi tout a hearing, either fair or un- 
air 


Apclogy (Army Style) 
HE US & may this week tried to ease down 

gently ef the limb it had climbed out on the 
previous we k when it charged writers Agnes 
Smedley anc Gunther Stein were Russian spies 
and agents. Miss Smedley and Mr. Stein denied 
the charge, «nd Miss Smedley, long known as 
a fierc2 batt -r, declared she would sue General 
MacArthur fir libel if he would waive his official 
immunity, watever that may be. She also ask- 
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After a week-long silence during which 
several newspapers ‘and commentators jumped 
on it with both feet, the Army finally came out 
with a half-hearted apology couched in typical 
official language so that the word “apology” fail- 
ed to figure in its retraction. The Army admitted 
that: it had no evidence of the charge that the 
writers were spies and agents and also said lt 
deplored the manner in which the report was 
released and also regretted the journalistic style 
in which it was written. 


This was pretty good—especially considering 
the fact that it was probably one of the first 
times the Army had ever let on that it lacked 
divine qualities and was therefore infallible. 
However, to our way of thinking, it is not good 
enough. Truman, who denounced witch hunts 
and spy scares in his campaign for re-election, 
should make good his promises to the electorate 
and make-the Army and General MacArthur per- 
sonally come out with a flat apology to Miss 
Smedley and Mr. Stein. 


The reason we suggest this is not to rub 
it in or needlessly to humiliate the Army and 
General MacArthur before the American public, 
but to rectify fully the wrong that their combined 
blunder has caused. An apology, especially by 
MacArthur, would be front page news and that 
is what Miss Smedley and Mr. Stein deserve 
since the accusation was also front page news, 
while their denials were certainly not. Neither 
was the weak retraction already issued by the 
Army. For example, we received a_ clipping 
from the Washington Post concerning this story 
which illustrates quite well the need for a more 
outright apology. This item was clipped from 
paga 12 of the Post and was headlined in modest 
type, “Woman Writer Denies Army’s Spy 
Charge.” However, on the back of this clipping 
was the notation, “continued from page 1” and 
“Red Spy Ring in Prewar Japan...” Thus, even 
the Washington Post, which is generally consider- 
ed a responsible and enlightened newspaper not 
interested in “scare” headlines as much as some 
other publications, saw fit to place General Mac- 
Arthur’s charge on page 1 and Miss Smedley’s 
denial on page 12! 


It should be pointed out here that Miss 
Smedley and Mr. Stein make their living by 
writing and lecturing in the United States, It 
is almost certain that every important editor 
and lecture manager in America saw the original 
accusation and made a mental note that these 
two people were under suspicion by the Ameri- 
can Government. We wonder how many of them 
saw—on page 12—Miss Smedley’s denial and 
how many of them read or even saw the official 
jumbo which constituted the Army’s retraction? 
In all justice to these two individuals, who have 
now admittedly been wronged by the US Gov- 
ernment, Truman should act. An order from 
the president will also serve as a warning to 
government agencies which in the future might 
be tempted to make a grab for the headlines with 
similar sensational, but unsubstantiated, 
charges. 


25 Years Ago in 
The China Weekly Review 


Trouble Over Silver Dollars 


Something of a sensation was produced in Chinese financial 
and business circles in Shanghai last week through the publica- 
tion in the China Press and the vernacular papers of} an 
analysis of silver dollars recently produced in the Chinese 
Government mint in Nanking. The dollars analyzed were of 
the familiar Yuan variety containing the likeness of former 
president Yuan Shih-kai and the date of the third year of 
the Republic’ The analysis was made in the recently installed 
industrial research laboratory of Shanghai College, an American 
missionary institution. According to the analysis made at the 
college the dollars tested showed a silver content about half * 
of one percent below the Chinese government regulations of 
1914 which are supposed to govern the production of coins at 
the various government mints... . 

If we did not have the visual proof of the,depréciation in 
our daily handling of the coins, the irrefutable proof of the 
nefarious practice is shown in the fact that since the Republic 
came in and the militarists got control of things, the purchase 
and operation of mints has become one of the chief industries 
of the country. Almost every province now has its mint and 
the position of mint director is ¢onsidered to be one of “the 
most valuable “plums” in official life, prices ranging up to 


$100,000 being pare for these gio 
* 


A Foreigner’s Gualine 

Sun Yat-sen almost succeeded in breaking foreign control 
of the Customs, being prevented only by the assemblage of 
foreign warships, a movement which, if anything, moved the 
Chinese closer towards reunification and increased the opposition 
to foreign control, Then has come the question of the cigarette 
tax in Chekiang. If Chekiang can impose a tax on cigarettes, 
then why not on oil or any other foreign product? And if 
Chekiang, by declaring provincial autonomy, can get away with 
it, why cannot other provinces do the same thing, and when 
a sufficient number have so voted, and the foreigner is driven 
to the last standing point, the seaports if such happens, and 
the foreigner remains on the outside looking in, then what 
ig to prevent a unification of these autonomous provinces? 
The various foreign treaties one by one will have vanished, ... 


10 Years Ago In 
The China Weekly Review 


Principles Of New Life Movement 

It is interesting to note the new interpretation given 
by General Chiang to the four cardinal principles of the 
New Life Movement—namely, Li (propriety), I (righteous- 
ness), Z4en (honesty) and CAih (honor)—in the light of the 
campaign of resistance. 

In itime of war, General Chiang said, the virtue of propriety 
should mean strict observance of discipline. The laws of the 
state and the special war-time rules and regulations of the 
Government must be strictly observed. 

Righteousness should mean sacrifice of the individual for 
the welfare of the state. The armed men should be ready to 
lay down their lives on the battlefield, while the people in 
the rear should contribute their wealth to the government to 
strengthen the country’s power of resistance, — 

Honesty should mean the protection of material resources 
of the country. The policy of retrenchment should be strictly 
practised, with a view to saving funds of the Government. 

Honor should mean bravery in participating in the national 
struggle against alien invasion, 

* * * 


Forcible Conscription Forbidden 

The Ministry of War in Chungking has been instructed by 
General Chiang Kai-shek to institute a careful investigation 
into the application. of the conscription law and to punish 
persons found to have drafted men for military service by 
“forcible means.” , 
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SHOULD CHINA USE TRACTORS? 


¥ consideration of attempts to 
echanize China’s agriculture 
si include the question of  trac- 

A large number of tractors 
traetor equipment, tt will be re- 
was brought to China by 
\ under its agricultural re- 
tion provram. However, this 
pment, uniike other agricultural 
finery imported under the same 
1m, Was considered a temporary 
liont at the time. It was re- 
ized that, after UNRRA stopped 
ishing imported fuels, lubricants 
iad Spare parts for the tractors, the 
tt cost of these items would make 
r operation and maintenance 
grahibitive for the average Chinese 
“urmer, 

‘aa Lhe other hand, it was felt that 
“y ohe or two years the tractors 
amid not only enable Chinese farm- 
produce enough food to com- 
t for the vaiue of the 
hinery and operating costs, but 
wid nelp get them on their feet. 
2 iius prove to be more uset'ul in 
long rcun than sending food to 
nina. UNRRA accordingly sent more 
iman US$7,000,000 worth of tractors 
and other farm machinery to China 
isve aecompanying table). 


= 


sia a number of reasons, however, 
some of which would have been 
Bred tata ble if we had known more 
asoaut Uhina to begin with, these 
aiaas cave almost completely failed. 
in the first place, the machinery 
was dale in arriving. Shipments of 
neactors did not begin to come 
Lhrowsrh until the end of 1946, and 
inajor shipments of plows and other 
aquipment were delayed until the 
muidie of 1947. By that time, the 
vgrcad of the Civil War had made 
‘actor rehabilitation work impossible 
many areas where it was most 
4d, sueh as Honan Province. 
! ond obstacle was _ political 
nposition to sending the tractors to 


R. D. Merrick 


Most of them had been schedu ed for 
North China and Manchuria, where 
the land was adaptable for tractor 
use and where war devastaticn em- 
phasized the need for rehabilitation. 
However, due to the attitude of the 
Central Government and UNRRA’s 
unwillingness to send shipments 
directly to Communist-held areas 
through Communist-controlled ports, 
most of .the farm machinery orizt 
nally planned for the North is either 
being held in Point Island duraps or 
has been sent to South China and 
other areas far less suited to ‘ractor 
projects. ‘Thus, enormous sunis. of 
money have been wasted in tinancing 
work that has neither rehabilitated 
fior increased the productivity of 
ugriculture enough to pay Jor a 
tenth of what it eost the Chinese 
Government alone to administ:r the 
project. 

Many of these tractors are now 
standing idie. The rest were suppos. 
ed to be utilized in so-called “re- 
claimed” areas where ONRRA- 
UNRRA ‘dike building or irrigation 
programs were to release large 
areas of “new” land = suitable: for 
cultivation. However, as has been 
my experience’ the Agricultural 
Mlachinery QOperation and Main- 
tenanee Office in Hunan, Kwangtune, 
Kwangsi, Hupeh, Kiangsu anc Che- 
kiang, UNRRA work relief rice or 
tiour was misused to such an extent 
by corrupt officials that almost all of 
the dikes or other conservane con- 
struction never ,came up to sptcifica- 
tions and so were no protection for 
the crops planted with the help of 
AMOMO farm machinery. The most 
recent example has béen face of 
AMOMO crops last year in Hunan, 
fiupeh, Kwangtung and Kwang:i pro- 
vinces, 

aw * me 
‘OW, with the prospect of some 
real agricultural reform on the 
offing, the question arises as tc whe- 
ther these tractors can be put to pro- 


4 


in oar Unie nal ‘Ponts oP allocaien, fitable use or WHERE they: should 
| Febraa: yl, 1949 Disposal of UNRRA Donated Farm Machinery—in Units 
aT 
] Cia. nage Sar eer 
i Bo aught by. UNRR A for AMOMO — ~ CNRRA AMOMO | on hand (or sh sata 
sales sales be? 
i Pulies without engines — — 4900 * 
| Pumps with engines ...... 1300 640 2160 sad 
i Tracters with equipment. — 66 12286 ‘a 
i Well drilling rigs ........ — — 200 a 
H 50 hp. diesel engines ...... —_ 200 —_ 
i 4 hp. ,, ge Eiiees _ 300 =e * 
: 5 hp. Sh 2 Vaasatuee ~ 85 — ba 
1 hammer & wnlate mills 20 60 120 * 
i flour mills 0.2... . eee eee —_— 10 16 # 
combines oe. ee eee — 2 18 * 
i threshing machines ....... —_ — 20 * 
0 ree hullers: — 20 180 : 
; eee ad ee te e Beste ya nd ab Bh : 
j ») Includes cold sid on Mand in regional projects as well as in 
i bober ated Areas, which has now taken over in Honan, Northeast, anc in 
i wai about 478 tractors and also other equipment and machines. 
a 
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be discarded. The funds for fuels, 
lubricunts. spare parts and other 
items now being supplied by the 
UNRKA-AMOMO legacy of cotton 
yarn will be depleted by December 
of this year, and therefore any fur- 
ther use of this farm machinery 
must ve on a strictly self-supporting 
and econoniical basis. 

With very few exceptions, tractors 
will p-ove uneconomical in areas 
south of the Yangtze River because 
especially favorabie conditions must 
exist for tractor use in rice grow- 
ing epuntry. Such conditions, for 
examp.e, do exist south of Canton 
in the Pearl River delta region near 
Ming ing Tong, where 100 percent 
of the land ts under cultivation and 
where there is consequently no place 
to graze water buffalo. Also, the rice 
paddies in that area are the largest 
and must jevel in China, q paddy 
sometimes covering two or more 
acres with very low walls separating 
one paddy trom «another. A 10 to 
2U percent increase was obtained 
from uxperimental six to eight inch 
deep tracter plowing as compared 
with tne yields from fields plo: wed 
by wacer putfalo and wooden plows 
which can only seratch the fertility 
of that deep alluvial soil. 

In Kwangsi province, on the other 
hand, the soil is so poor that it ean- 
not possibly yield enough to pay for 
the expense of tractor maintenance. 
Moreover, native animals are 
plentiful and cheap, and year-round 
grazing is available. They are also. 
as elsewhere, producers of much- 
needed fortilizer. 

% bod oe 

ANOTHER possibility, as yet un- 

explored, for tae use of tractors 
and other agricultural machinery, is 
in crops demanding special opera- 
tions whieh cannot be done as well 
by using water buffalo or other na- 
tive eattle-drawn tools. If the use 
of tractors in such instanees gives 
hetter vields for crops which sell for 
a high price per harvested mow 


fsuch 2s suvar eane in good soil and 
ander irrigation), they may prove 
vrofitabie even in areas such as 


south China and Taiwan where in- 
fensified methods and the type of 
erop (mostly rice) as a rule has 
made the fields too small for the use 
of machines. 

Would-be operators should figure 
om a minimum “land” tength of 200 
meters. In some _ instances, this 
would entail joining together twa cr 
more paddies (by plowing across 
paddy walls where not too high) 
into longer stretches of land for fuel 
economy. Fuel consumption, using a 
10-20 size traetor such as Ford-Fer- 
euson or Farmall A, would run to 
about one gallon per mow for complete 
oil preparation, including piowing, 
double disking and harrowing. (These 
last two operations need to be per- 
formed twice for more nplastie svils, 
Five to 
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six mows can be prepared daily 
or, if just plowing is involved, 
10 to 12 mows, instead of the 
80 mows possible in laree fields 
of medium structure and fer- 
tility such as abound in North 
and Northeast China. 

In suitable areas, the tractor 
may also be used efficiently in 
‘cultivating row crops or seed- 
ing with a grain drill but, as 
such places are few. in South 
China, soil preparation before 
seeding is about the best use 
to which the tractor may be 
put. A group of farmers, how- 
ever, could have a centrifugal 
pump or rice huller or other 
uses to which tractors could be 
put at times when there is no 
field work. 

If a tractor is to be used 
‘for nothing except soil pre- 
paration, however, at least 800 
mows must be prepared and 
they must give an average yield 
of at least 50 catties per mow 
in rice or-the equivalent in 
order to make its use profit- 
able. If it is figured that an 
operator «for the tractor and 
necessary services costs about 
15 catties of rice, fuel and 
lubricants about 20 catties, and 
depreciation and spare parts 15 cate 
ties, it can be seen that soil prepara. 
tion in South China costs much more 
than in the United States or even 
North China, where productivity is 
so much greater that operational 
costs run only about one third as 
high. Fifty’ catties per mow, how- 
ever, is considered a safe margin for 
soil preparation cost in South China 
over and above the cost of doing the 
same work with native cattle in 
localities where they are cheap and 
pasture plentiful. 

However, local figures are neces- 
sary in each case because there are 
so many additional factors to be 
taken into consideration, such as 
- poor field. drainage, distance to fields, 
soil structure and texture, contour, 
rainfall, ete. 

ae nt i 


HE first step needed is to make 
a survey of the possibility of 
tractor use in the southern provinces 
and. to take applications from groups 
of farmers who are willing to 
organize and who ean supply. the 
“primary conditions, as outlined above, 
for successful exploitation of the 
tractors and other equipment owned 
by AMOMO. When the limit of such 
possibilities is made clear, all other 
machines and equipment should be 
shipped to the North, Northwest and 
Northeast to localities. meeting ‘the 
conditions of greatest need and most 
economical use. Such a plan would 
undoubtedly mean the reshipment of 
most tractors from the southern pro- 
vinces, with the possible exception of 
Kwangtung and Taiwan. 

This is directly: counter to the ac- 
tions of officials of the Board of 
Trustees of the Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, who have been ac- 
celerating the shipment of supplies 
southward. During the last two 
months, BOTRA has sent more than 


cluding some 15 tractors) and huge 
quantities of National Agricultural 
Engineering Corporation supplies to 
Canton. Inasmuch ag both AMOMO 
and NAEC already had sufficient re- 
gional set ups in Canton and Liuv- 
chow (Kwangsi) to serve the needs 
of the farmers there, these latest 
shipments are just a reflection of the 
“grab while you can” policy of cer- 
tain Renee elements, 


x * 


NoRtHt of the Yangtze, AMOMO 
hag regional centers, together 
with maintenance, repair and supply 
offices, at Pengpu, Loho, Peiping, 
Hankow and Mukden. Through these 
centers, surveys should be made of 
the possibilities for agricultural me- 
chanization in the Northery pro- 
vinees. Since the opportunities for 
tractor use are- so limited in South 
China, the existing centers there 
should be continued on a smaller 
seale for repair and maintenance of 
tractors, pumps and other machines; 
and surplus equipment should be 
shipped north for the establishment of 
sub-stations to the present centers. 
In these northern areas, despite 
the fact that conditions are almost 
yniversally more favorable for trac- 
tor ‘operation, certain principles 
must be observed if the projects are 
to be successful. Centrally located 
tractor projects should have a year- 
round schedule if ‘they are to be 
more economical than individual 
farmers or groups owning tractors 
and operating them themselvés. In 
the winter, when the ground is 
covered with snow or frozen, all 
machines should be overhauled, re- 
pairs made and, worn parts rebuilt 
or replaced. The tractor operators 
should accompany their machines to 
the central ‘shop and do the de- 
mounting and assembly work them- 
selves under the supervision of 


should do the more specialized repair 


work. In this way, not more than 
10 or. 12 mecHanics would be needed 
for every 100 tractors, including a 
‘blacksmith and helper and q welding 
and soldering expert. While 
machines which do not need a com- 
plete overhauling can often be con- 
ditioned at the team headquarters, 
it is nevertheless desirable that re- 
pair and maintenance centers be 
located, not in the provincial capitals 
(as most of AMOMO’s are) but in an 
agricultural area preferably within 
a 50 kilometer radius of the trac- 
tors and combines. Where large 
groups of tractors are working far- 
ther away, sub-stations should be set — 
up, but under rare circumstances is 
it profitable to have shops built for 
less than 100 tractors unless there 
are a large number of pumps and 
other AMOMO machines being 
operated in the: area. The foregoing 
should not necessitate any great 
changes in the system of operation 
now employed by AMOMO. 
Ld Ho Ld 

FrEtD operations, however, should 

be changed greatly. Much bet- 
ter and cheaper service can be fur- 
nished by well trained operators 
working on a piece-work basis. There 
should be five or six tractors, with 
the same number of operators, work- 
ing under a vice-captain. Each of 
these teams should have an  ac- 
countant whose duty it would be to 
keep track of the work done each 
day and pay the operators according- 
ly and to issue fuel to each operator 
according to norms of fuel usage. No 
job of plowing should be charged to 
the farmers or credited to operators 
unless a job sheet is signed by 1) 
the owner or representative. of the 
farmer group, 2) the team ae- 
countant, and 8) the vice-eaptain in 
charge of the team. The norms of 
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be worked out separately for 
project because different soil 
iyues and different conditions tale 
yarying amounts of power, especially 
iu plowing. 

The vice captains should be versed 
‘a organizational procedure and 
methods so that they can encourage 
the farmers to organize and _ pool 
‘heir holdings in order to have the 
elds of each culture planted toge- 
; instead of having a few mows 
sach of hundreds of small farms 
ihat would need to he cultivated 
separately. How the farmers divide 
the crop, whether on the basis of 
now much land each has pooled, or 
an now much labor each family has 
put into the year’s work is a question 
that should be settled by the farm- 
crs themselves before tractor opera- 
tions start. 

No matter what the farmers’ 
aystem is, the important point for 
ihe success of the tractor project is 
‘hat it receive “payment in kind.” 
This is the only possible solution in 
4 country without a gold base or a 
stable monetary system and for an 
urganization that is dependent on 
foreign supplies. No project should 
attempt to charge more than is ab- 
sulutely necessary to carry on opera- 
tions, and the final bill for the year’s 
work should not be computed until 
the end of the year when the neces- 
sary data is available. 
order to make initial fuel pur- 
chases and cover other expenses be- 
‘ove the first erop is harvested, the 
fvevernment should advance credit 
for the tractor projects. Credit 
sHould be given on the basis of bud- 
vets which each project should sub- 
mit m accordance with explicit plans 
tor fulfilline contracts already nego- 
ated with the farmers. For this 
reason, it would be wise for the 
izovernment to use the tractor pro- 
isets in developing certain export 
‘fans such as soybeans so that, after 
e payment in kind is sold by the 
projects, foreign exchange can be 


“ealized for the purchase of what-_ 


sete 
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ever foreign supplies are need:d. 


In North and Northeast China, 
where there are iron and_ steel 
foundries, all fractor projects having 
steel lathes should be encouraged to 
make as many spare parts as pos- 
sible. Each project and sub-station 
should operate blacksmith shops 
where plow shares can be kept 
sharpened and where bolts, nuts and 
other parts can be made. Home- 
made edges should be welded to plow 
shares to preserve them and, in gen- 
cral, nothing should be ordered from 
abroad mat can be made’ in China, 

we a 

THE ah tae problem, and one 

that concerns agricuiture, is the 
development of indigenous sources 
of motor fuel and power so that 
there can be a wide development of 
agricultural mechanization. The ideal 
solution for China, with its scanty 
supply of fuel, is, of course, hydro- 
electric power and electric tractors. 
But, for the present, China would 
do well to distill wood aleohol and 
to produce gasoline and kerosene 
from coal as the Germans dil dur. 
ing the last war. There are alse 
great possibilities in adapting gaso- 
line and diesel engines for us: with 
gas generators, thus making ise of 
the great and plentiful Northeastern 
forests. Still better, as was done in 
Shanghai ‘before the war, China 
should manufacture special gas gen- 
erator type engines which give suffi- 
cient power on gas and are more 
efficient than either gasoline or 
diesel engines converted to ga3 gen- 
erator power. Nevertheless, the 
AMOMO tractors and trucks can be 
converted and operated succe:sfully 
on gas generators by using about 15 
pereent of the usual consumption of 
gasoline to enrich the gas. If these 
methods are exploited to the utmost, 
the importation of foreign fuels 
could be cut to the minimum. 

However well this problem is 
solved, it is still evident that trac- 
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tors will rarely be used in China in 
locations where cheap animai fodder 
abounds, as it does in the hilly and 
mountainous countyy covering over 


90 percent of China’s surface. Asa 
matter of fact, livestock raising 
should be developed even more in 


order to make use of the rich ver- 
dure of areas that cannot be culti- 
vated for crops. Therefore, the 
financing of tractor projects at this 
stage should be undertaken with the 
utmost caution and only in places 
where the right conditions exist for 
their economical use. 
2 * * 


| order to effect the program out- 
lined above, it is necessary to 
have a strong AMOMO central or- 
ganization which can be closely knit 
with other related organizations, 
such as the Agricultural Industries 
Service, the National Agricultural 
Engineering Corporation, ete. 
AMOMO must also conduct an or- 
ganizational program along the lines 
of education, research and supplies 
and services. Many of the machines 
brought to China by UNRRA were 
either incomplete cr unsuited to par- 
ticular lecal conditions, and therefore 
there is great need for a research 
program. 
Any piece of equipment that has 
been tested and proved satisfactory 


and for which there is demand 
should be manufactured by the 
NAEC in required quantities and 


distributed by AMOMO, along with 
post-sale instruction and repair ser- 
vices. If such a procedure had been 
followed, the NAEC certainly would 
not be embarked on a project to 
manufacture five horse power gaso- 
line engines instead of a type which 
could use local or cheap fuel. 
Sinee the NAEC, AIS and AMOMO 
have one purpose, the mechanization 
of agriculture, they should be com- 
pletely amaigamated, preferably un- 
der the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry, in order to provide better 
service to the Chinese farmer. 
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THE KUOMINTANG AND CHINESE DYNASTIES 


ie 


'N China; during “the last stages ‘6f° 


a dynasty, localized regimes often 
have been established “by local. au- 


thorities or warlords who have want-, 
ed to preserve their privileges as long- 


as possible. These regimes have been 
characterized by the following: 


First, the government was chang- 
ed from a centralized to localized 
control. . 


Second, they represented the pri- 
vileged class which, because of its 
corruption and inefficiency, was no 
longer competent to govern. 

Third, front beginning to end, 
there were conflicts, potential or 
actual, within the regime, and al- 
though there’ was a common enemy, 
unity and cooperation could not be 
attained in fighting it. 

Fourth, the capital was often mov- 
ed from place 'to place or took shel- 
ter under another localized regime or 
in another country. Thus, there 
was a refugee government. 

Fifth, such regimes were short 


lived and ended’ by either surrender-. 


ing to or being annihilated by their 
enemies, ; 

* *& Eo 

Ming Dynasty 
THE Ming dynasty may be taken 

as an example. In 1644, when 

Cromwell was fighting King -Charles 
the First of England, and Louis XIV 
had been crowned for just one year, 
the capital.of the Ming dynasty in 
Peking was first invaded by peasant 
revolters led by Li Tzyh-cheng ( 4 
FL 3£) and then occupied by the 
Manchus. A localized regime was 
established at Nanking soon after 
the fall of the north capital, with 
King Fu (i 3), or the Lucky 
Prince, as emperor. But this’ local- 
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ized regime lasted for only about a 
year, 

In 1645, Nanking was also’ invaded 
and the Lucky’ Prince was captured. 
by the Manchus. After the fall of 
Nanking, there were three main 
localized authorities which succes- 
sively claimed the right to succeed to 
the throne of the Ming dynasty. 


oe * * 


Three Claimants 


Piast was King Lu (44), who was 

‘made the regent or supervisor of 
the state at Shaohsing in Chekiang 
province in the summer of 1645 by 
Chang Hwang-yen (#42) and 
others of Chekiang. Next was King 
Tang ( Eg cE), who was chosen to 
be emperor in the bissextile June of 
the same year.~ He assumed the 
throne at Foochow, then. called T’ien- 
hing-fu ( K MHF), a special name 
for the refugee capital. He is known 
in history as Long-wu-ti ( B® 
a), in accordance with his year- 
name. A third localized regime was 
established in 1646 by King Kuei 
(#: =), whom historians call Yung- 
li-ti ( %& BR), or the Emperor 
Yung-li. 

All three regimes apparently be- 
longed to the privileged class. The 
kings were descendants of the cor- 
rupt Chu family of the Mings and 
the supporters were either local au- 
thorities or warlords. The only ex- 
ception was Chang Hwan-yen, who 
was a member of the literati, but in 
a broad sense literati should not be 
excluded from the privileged class. 


King Tang of Foochow was first 
supported’ and then betrayed by 


Cheng Chi-long (#) # i), formerly 
a pirate leader of Fukien, who sur- 
rendered to the Manchus for a 
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higher position in 1646, leaving the 
poor refugee emperor to be captured 
and killed, eh eS 

King. Kuei, or Yung-li-ti, was’ sup- 
ported first by. the governors of 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi, and next, 
after the governors had been killed 
in the war, by General Li Ting-kuo 
4 s¢ J), who had been a former 
follower of the peasant leader or 
oy Chang Hsien-chung ( 5k BR 
mm). 

The local authorities and warlords 
used the king as a tool, As long as 
it was necessary to have a localized 
regime to maintain their position, 
they supported him, but when. some- 
thing better came along they ousted 
him. Cheng Chi-long’s action was a 
good example of this.: 


* * " 


Cheng Cheng-kong 

HENG Cheng-kong (amp), or 

4 Koxings, as the Japanese called 
him, the son of the traitor Cheng Chi- 
Tong and his Japanese wife, might be 
the only one who was qualified to 
be called a national hero at the end 
of the Ming dynasty. But he did 
not earn this title because he had 
supported the localized regime at 
Foochow or, beeause he had marched 
a squadron on to Nanking, in both 
of which action he failed. “He was a 
hero in Chinese history because he 
conquered Formosa by repulsing the 
Dutch from the island in 1661. He 
died. there in 1662, and his son and 
grandson continued to hold the ter- 
ritory until 1688, when it was turned 
over to the Manchus. 

Nevertheless, Cheng Cheng-gong 
should be held responsible for much 
of the inter-regime conflict. In the bat- 
tle at the mouth of Yangtzekiang, 
he refused to cooperate with, Chang 


ae 
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iwang-yen, a supporter of King Lu, 
because he himself was a follower 
of King Tang. It is said that King 
Lu. who took shelter in Taiwan 
after drifting from one island to an- 
uther, was drowned in 1662 by the 
Cheng family. 

Cheng Cheng-gong also opposed 
Kung Kuei’s regime. Looking at his 
actions from the standpoint of his- 
tory, it seems likely that his strug- 
vile with the Manchus was motivated 
more by his ambition to assume 
<upremacy over Southeastern China 
than by any loyalty to the fallen 
Mine dynasty. 

Such regimes were certainly doom- 
ed to fail. King Lu ruled over 
Shaohsing: merely one year. He then 
uecame a refugee until his death in 
Yaiwan in 1662. King Tang lost 
ioochow the same year that he made 
tnat city the capital, and Cheng 
theng-gong moved it to Taiwan, 
where it lasted some years longer. 
Xing Kuei was the most miserable. 
He fled from Kwanetung to Kwangsi, 
ta Yunnan, and finally to Burma. 
where he was sent back to be killed 
iy the traitor Wu Shan-kuei ( ® = 
#& } in 1662, Thus ended the tragedy 
of the localized regimes. 


“he people did not care about dy- 
iastic wars. The longer the war 
went on, the more they suffered, and 
tney hoped for a quick end of the 
reyime and the dynastic struggles. 


Kuomintang’s Future 

"™/OW another dynasty, the Kuomin- 

tang, is approaching its end. 
Mukden and Peiping are gone, and 
Nanking is destined to fall into the 
tands of the Communists. What 
wiil be the future of the Kuomin- 
lang? 

As with most dynasties in Chinese 
nistory, the end of the Kuomintang 
must be accompanied first by a 
change from a_ centralized govern- 
ment to certain localized regimes. 


Although the Kuomintang set up a 
nominally centralized government in 
Nanking in 1927, it was never really 
united until shortly before the war 
uf resistance against the Japanese. 
‘tr. Hu Man-ming died just before 
the outbreak of the war, and Mr. 
Wang Ching-wei became a leader of 
the puppet government just after the 
war began. With the departure of 
tnese. two persons. General Chiang 
Wai-shek became the leader of the 
Kuomintang, and it was united un- 
ier his control. 


ilowever, nearly three years of 
evil war has made it evident that 
Chiang Kai-shek is no longer able to 
eontrol the members of his party. 
Although he is the Generalissimo, he 
ceanoot command all the high officers 
af the army belonging to the Kuo- 
mintang. Although Tsung-Tsai, or 
Director General of the party, he 
eannot unite the different cliques in 
it, It was inevitable for him to be 
austed when the war situation reach- 
ad its lowest point. 

Sinee the Kuomintang is now split, 
Lue Kuomintang’s Government is no 
longer centralized. It will be dis- 


cordance with both geog::aphics! 
units and personal relations, Eac® 
section will be a localized regime 
There will be a feudalistie system. tc 
connect. the leaders of each section 
with one another, and the heads of 
the more powerful sections wil! 
dominate the weaker ones. 


How many localized regimes ther 
will be cannot be estimated in ad- 
vance. However, there will be tw. 
principal groups of localized 1egimes. 
One will consist of the sections of 
the Southeastern provinces and wil! 
support Chiang Kai-shek ind hi: 
immediate followers; the other wil! 
embrace the Southwestern provinces 
and will follow the Kwangsi Clique 
er the so-called ‘Kuei-hsi.” 


Both groups, of course, represen: 
the privileged class. The Chiang 


group stands for the {Four Dig Fa- 
milies,” while the Kwangsi group is 
in the hands of the old warlords ir 
whose privileges 


Southwest China, 


are directly or indirectly inherited 
from the old Peking Government. 


Conflicts between the Chiang grour 
and the Kwangsi Clique are now 
visible. The Kwangsi group is one 
of the old enemies of Chianz Kai- 
shek, and they did not become friends 
until the war with Japan. They 
became enemies again last year wher 
the Chiang group supported Cr. Sun 
Fo, rather than Li Tsung-jen of the 
Kwangsi Clique, for vice president 
It is said that Chiang was fovced tc 
retire from the presidency by. some 
of the local warlords, of whom the 
Kwangsi General Pai was th2 most 
important element. 


Although Chiang has retired, pru- 
dent observers take a “wait-and-see” 
attitude as to whether he will disap- 
pear from the political scene or re- 
turn to his post at some time in the 
future. : 


Let us interpolate a _ story. In 
December, 1931 after the outbreak 
of the Mukden incident, Ceneral 
Chiang was compelled to resign his 
post as president of the National 
Government. However, although he 
gave up his position, he did not re- 
linquish his power. To a group of 
his intimate followers, all of them 
warlords, he gave positions as gov- 
ernors of many provinces surround- 
ing the capital. The central covern- 


Se aan ma aemmimtatronuuninniniarnn cad 


Lin Shen, with Dr. Sun Fo ag pre- 


mier. But Lin and Sun could do 
nothing without support from the 
local warlords, and subsequently 


Wang Chirg-wei took over the pre- 
miership after consulting with Chiang 
Kai-shek. In the late spring of 1932, 
Chiang became Generalissimo and the 
National Military Council was estab- 
lished in order to give him back the 
power he lost when he resigned as 
president. 


Again at this time, Chiang has 
appointed some of his immediate fol- 
lowers as chairmen and commanders 
of pacification. headquarters in many 
important nrevinces and it is obvious 
that he is repeating what he did in 
1931 and 1932. He has not really 
given up his power: on the contrary, 
he has emphasized his grip on South- 
eastern China and has paved the way 
toward a resumption of power at 
any time he likes. 


This increases the obstacles facing 
Acting President Li Tsung-jen, and 
it is doubtful whether he can exercise 
any command over the provinces 
where Chiang’s influence is still pre- 
dominant. It alsc deepens the gap 
between the Chiang group and the 
Kwangsi clique. While they are 
maintaining nominally normal rela- 
tions and are under the same gov- 
ernment, as soon as anything causes 
a break in their reiations the Govern- 
ment will divide. Each group will 
then call itself the direct successor 
of the Central Government at Nan- 
king. The Kwangsi clique would 
base its claim on the fact that it has 
the Acting President, and the Chiang 
group on the fact that it has the 
Retired President. That is why the 
Chiang group has emphasized again 
and again that Chiang’s retirement 
is not a resignation. 


* " * 


History Repeated 


HEN the Government becomes 
divided, the tragedy of the end of 
the Ming dynasty will be repeated. 
The Kwangsi clique will follow the 
path of King Kuei and Li Ding-kuo, 
while the Chiang group will go the 
way of King Tang and Cheng Cheng- 
gong. 


The Kwangsi clique can link itself 
with other localized regimes in Sze- 
chuen. Kweichow and Hunan pro- 
vinees, where the influence of the old 
war lords js deeply rooted and where 
there is a long tradition of section- 
alism. For common safety from the 
“Red” danger and for the preserva- 
tion of their feudalistic heritage, 
they will be forced to unite, with the 
Kwangsi clique as the de jure leader. 
This group can also maintain con- 
tact with elements in India, Burma, 
French Indo-China, ete. and obtain 
aid from those powers - which are 
anxious to avoid a Communist-domi- 
nated Asia. 


Next comes the question of where 
the center of the Chiang group will 
be. Again and again, Nanking has 
announced and denied the removal of 
the capital. The Executive Yuan 
has gone to Canton; yet it is re- 
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instructions to call Dr. Sun Fo, the 
President of the Yuan, back to Nan- 
king, and the Legislative and Control 
Yuan have likewise protested the 
Canton move. The Acting President 
remains in Nanking, while the Re- 
tired President is in Fenghwa. Where 
is the capital? 


It is more tleue than not that 
wherever Chiang goes is the capital. 
It is said that the radio and tele- 
graph service connecting Fenghwa 
with other cities is very busy. It 
‘is also said that before Dr. Sun Fo 
went to Canton, he flew to Fenghwa 
to consult Chiang. Obviously, the 
local authorities of the Southeastern 
provinces take orders from Fenghwa 
rather than Nanking. 


Bg oe * 


Next Move? 


But the war situation will not al- 
low Chiang: to stay long at Fenghwa. 
Where will be go next? Canton, 
which Nanking has chosen as a re- 
fugee capital, is not safe, for after 
the Communists gain Hankow and 
Wuchang they will penetrate Hunan 
via the Canton-Hankow railroad and 
go on to Canton. Fukien or Taiwan 
seem preferable, : 


When Chiang was a general on the 
staff of Hsu Chung-shith, a  com- 


mander in Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s North- - 


ern Expeditionary Troops at the 
time Foochow was invaded in 1922, 
he went to Foochow and was appoint- 
ed magistrate of a certain district. 
Jt is not known whether or not he 
accepted the appointment, but the 
elders of Fukien often have talked 
about it. In Kushan, or the Drum 
Hill, in Foochow, there is a stone on 
which four words were carved after 
Chiang became President: ‘“Chi-kai- 
ju-shek” ( HAMA), which comes 
from the Chinese classic, the “Book 
of Changing,’ meaning, “His firm 
purpose in life is as strong as 
a stone,” and ineludes the meaning 
of Chiang’s name, Kai-shek. So 
Chiang is known im Foochow, and 
should he take shelter there he would 
be warmly welcomed by the elders, 
although the radical youngsters 
might think otherwise. 


But no matter whether the Chiang 
group takes Taiwan or Fukien as its 
center, the Chiang regime is due to 
follow the way of King Tang and 
Cheng Cheng-gong of: the fallen 
Ming dynasty. The Chiang group 
is using Taiwan as a hase from 


which to prepare a counter-attack— 


an attempt which Cheng Cheng-gong 
made and in which he failed. The 
Chiang regime has made Fukien a 
' stepping stone to link the island base 
to the mainland—a _ project that 
Cheng Cheng-gong also tried and in 
which he failed. : 


Eight Chinese words may help 
explain why the Kuomintang will be 
defeated: “Shih Wu Dou Chih” and 
“Ming Yu Er Hsin”. ( -b4elakieay 
RUi>s) which mean “The demoraliza- 
tion of the troops, and the separa- 
tion of the people.” This is the end- 
ing of every dynasty in Chinese his- 


tory. How can the Kuomintang be - 


an exception? 


Life In Red China: 


A Chinese Professor’s Report 


ee 


(This open letter, which describes Living conditions under the Communist 
regime, was written by Mr. Wu Han, formerly a professor at Ching Hwa University, 


and was published originally in a Hongkong newspaper. 
Shanghat paper SHANG PAO on February 18. 
mei, translated it and sent it to us wi 
persons who, together with Marshal Li 


It wag reprinted in the 
One of our readers, Mr. Tu Ting- 


th a note that Mr. Wu was one of the 55 
Chi-sun, Shen Chuen-ju,'Ma Su-lung, Kuo 


Mo-jo, Tan, Ping-shan and others, wrote the article “Our Opinion On The Present 
Situation? in January of this year—Hditor.) 


“Dear Friends: 
eeyOu may feel it strange that I, 


who lived among you, have - 


suddenly disappeared. But, to tell 
you the truth, I have come to a new 
place. Indecd, everything here is 


- new, and, what is more, I have made 


many new friends. 


“First of all, let me tell you some- 
thing about the liberty we are en- 
joying here. Formerly, a new book 
could be read only behind a closed 
door, a safe place was necessary for 
discussing a problem, mail articles 
were often lost, and_ facilities for 
travelling were usually paralyzed. 
In this new place, all these fears and 
troubles exist no more. People dis- 
euss problems in a loud voice, and 


no one interferes with the reading of - 


books. In fact, people here have 
long forgotten the problem of. liberty, 
for they feel the problem no longer 
exists. It is only I, a new comer, 
who am still haunted by the fear of 
being deprived of my liberty. I shall 
visit the various liberated  terri- 
tories so as to teach myself and to 
adapt myself to the new cireum- 
stances. 


“When we were together, it was 
seldom that we had the relish of 
meat on our table. But here meat is 
a common fare for every person. In 
the villages, as well as in the towns, 
you may see meat steaming in 
people’s bowls. Compared with the 
state in Shanghai where people 
struggle to buy meat, this is really 
a very striking contrast. 


“The prices of commodities are 
very steady, In the 50 days I have 
been here, there has been almost no 
change. The government is in pos- 
session of all staple products—food- 
stuffs, cotton, ete. Whenever the 
market for a certain product is 
weak, the government buys in at a 
higher price. If the tendency is the 
other way, it will sell out its stock. 
If anyone tries to hoard any kind of 
material, he will certainly lose his 
capital, and ruin himself. 


“Sinee the land reformation, all 
farmers have cultivated their own 
land, and their living standard is 
highly improved. Since I have been 
here, I have seen no person in 
tatters, nor have I seen a beggar. 
All loafers have been put to work, 
helping the government in produc: 
tive enterprises. 


“What you will feel more strange 
are the papers published here. . At 
first you may not be used to them, 
but gradually you will think they 
are really papers of the people and 
for the people. They are concernea 
with experiences acquired from land 
reformation, explanations of commer- 
cial and industrial policies, and 
criticisms of the execution of these 
policies, There are also questions 
asked by the people, the govern- 
ment’s answers to these questions, 
and other items of a similar nature. 


“You may be anxious to know 
about the ‘problem of thought’ in 
these new territories. Strange to 
say, this problem does not exist here. 
A person is entirely free to embrace 
any faith or creed. All religious 
orders exist together, including the 
Roman Catholic Church and various 
sects of the Protestant Church. No one 
interferes; the government neither 
encourages. them to attend religious 
services nor prohibits them from at- 
tending. Above the door of every 
church there are always four char- 
acters: (#4 fth ) ‘Sau Hsiang 
Tze Yu,’ meaning ‘liberty of thought!’ 


“The government protects the 
ownership of private property and 
for this purpose has promulgated a 
regulation consisting of 10 articles. 
As an example of the Government’s 
observation of the regulation, a cer- 
tain magistrate paid a farmer 
$3,500.00 as compensation. for injury 
to his horse. . 


“Other than certain essential me- 
dicines, there is no foreign merchan- 
dise in the markets. True, Ameri- 
can jeeps and American ammunition 
may be seen, but these materials 
were brought to China through the 
Nationalist Government. 


“Under the land reformation pro- 
gram, former estates have been 
divided into small pieces and distri- 
buted to the farmers. Thus the class 
of landlords has been exterminated, 
and they, like others, each have a 
small piece of land. There are no 
serfs; each is his own master and 
respects himself as well as others. 


“T have been very happy—so happy 
that words can hardly express my 
feeling. Now I can write only a 
short letter, but it will not be long 
when. we can be together again and 
I can tell you many more interesting 
things.” 
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Malayan F ederation Meets Opposition 


N his New Year message to 

Malaya, the Rt. Hon. Arthur 
‘ireech-Jones, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, said the Federation 
Agreement between the Colonial 
sitice and the Malayans, signed last 
January, was substantially aceept- 
able to all who reward Malaya as 
Sra home. 


“i do not close my eves to the 
debit side,” Mr. Creeeh-Jones stated. 
“The taiserable burden of violence 
xund intimidation whieh the peaceable 
neoples of Malaya have had to hear 

.- But even in these things there is 
hope and opportunity. The courage 
und loyalty of the Malays and the 
response. of the peopies* of Malaya 
been for me one of the most 
iwartening things of the past year.” 


Secession Movement 


iowever, it is well known that 
the people of various races in the 
former Straits Settlements, partieu- 
larly those of Penang and Malacea, 
ars not happy about the Federation 
Agreement. There is a strone 
movement afoot toward secession 
fyom the Federation in these two 
settlements, and Secession Commit- 
“aes have been formed to make a 
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Ngiam Tong-Fatt 
strong plea for a return tc the p 
war status, 


But there is strong opposition 
this from the Malays. Ata ms: 


rally in Penang on January 8, Da‘ 


Onn bin Jaafar, 
United Malays 


president of {i 


National 


tion, declared that if the Mals 
Wd not agree, there could be 
secession. 

“As far as IT know,” he said, 


Malays have no desire foi CoA 


or Malacea to break away from 1: 


Federation. Tet other 
what they wish. 

we will grant ir: 
wll turn it down. 
decide.” 


people cla: 
If it is 
but if it is not, 

Tt is up te us 


This speech did not pass innotie 
by the focal press. 
Times deelared 
Penang, Dato Onn really said 
more than that the Malays will : 
sist unjust claims. It was the wi: 


Organiz + 


justific: ° 


The Strai:- 
editorially: “iy 


he said it which the domiciled cor - 


munities will not 
prefer the 
leader of the United Maleys N 
tional Organization used 12 
ago in a New Year message: ‘Te: 
give the assurance that the Mala- 
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are prepared ar.j ready to work to- 
gether with the neoples of ail races 
and communities to recreate a land 
of hope and promise, working  to- 
wards the goal of self-government 
on a sourd foundation of understand- 


ing and goodwill.’ That is the 
United Malays National Organiza- 
tion’s de Jared policy, and it cer- 
tainly represents Dato Onn’s per- 


sonal outlook. 


“It is going so be hard, however, 
for the United Malays National 
Orgunization to persuade the domi- 
ciled communities that this is in fact 
its policy if the party’s leader finds 
it necessary, when on the public plat- 
form, to become almost chauvinistic, 
as  appurently was the ease in 
Penang.” 


x 


Goodwill Committee 
NOTWITHSTANDING all the poli- 
tical differences among the 
various communities in Malaya, it 
is gratifving to note that the forma- 
tion of a Malay-Chinese goodwill 
committee. with the Commissioner- 
General, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, 
as liaison officer, has resulted from a 
January meeting of Chinese and 
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Malay leaders from Singapore and 
the Federation. 

The Malays are represented by 
the Mentri Besar (Prime Minister) 
of Johore. and the President of the 
United Malays National Organiza- 
tion, Dato Onn bin Jaafar; the 
Mentri Besar of Perak, Dato Pang- 
lima Bukit Gantang; a Selangor 
Legislative Councillor, Inche Saleh 
Hakim; a Kedah Malay leader, Dr. 
Mustapha bin Osman; and the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Malays 
National Organization, Inche Zainul 
Abidin bin Haji Abass. 

The Chinese are represented by 
Dr. Lee Tiang Keng (Penang), Mr. 


Cc. Cc. Tan (Singapore), Mr. Tan 
Cheng Lock (Malacca) and Mr. 
Yong Shook Lin (Selangor). 

* it ae 


Well Received 

The formation of a Malay-Chinese 
goodwill committee was well receiv- 
ed by the Malayan feoples. The 
Malay Legislative Councillor and 
president of the Penang United 
Malaya National Organization, Mr. 
S. M. Aidid, commented, “Deeds are 
more important than words. I hope 
the committee will not only discuss, 
‘but will take concerted action, to 
eement Sino-Malay friendsh'p.” Mr. 
Aidid continued by saying that the 
economie and educational status of 
the Malayans was not as advanced as 
it should be, and that the Chinese, 
he hoped, would co-operate with them 
in both these spheres. 

Mr, Cheah Cheng Poh, Hon. Scere- 
tary of the Penang Straits Chinese 
British Association, said that this 
reaction would mean further friend- 
ship, and that no effort should be 
spared to demonstrate this and to 
put Sino-Malay relations on a solid 
basis. 

The Singapore Free Press, in a 
leading article on “A New Bid for 
Racial Harmony,” said that all good 
Malayans should give the warmest 
welcome to the efforts of the Malay 
and Chinese leaders who met to 
foster interracial harmony and dis- 
cuss with frankness common _  pro- 
blems on which existing differences 
of opinion may well prove to be 
much narrower than has sometimes 
appeared to be the case during the 
past three years. “May the seeds 
of better understanding which have 
now been planted,” the article con- 
cluded, “flower and bear fruit in 
abundance.” 
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HE past seven days have seen 

little activity on the Shanghai 
market as most businessmen have 
preferred to wait until after the 
rumored economic reform measures 
are published before taking any im- 
portant moves. 

A hint that something definite is 
being planned can be seen from 
Finance Minister Hsu Kan’s activities 
during the week. He has been in 
Nanking, Shanghai, Canton and other 
cities, presumably to secure final ap- 
proval for his. reform measures from 
various high officials who are now 
scattered all over the country. 

Although the money market re- 
mained easy with the blackmarket 
interest rate fluctuating between 
GY50 and GY70 per GY1,000 per day, 
quotations for financial articles and 
commodities actually dropped. Gold 
bars, which were quoted at GY110,- 
000 on February 16, dropped to 
GY100,000 per ounce in the early 
part of this week. Greenbacks, which 
were quoted around GY2,000 to 
GY2,200, dropped to GY1,800 during 
the same period. Prices of yarn, 
cloth, newsprint, chemicals, and others 
continued to rule weak because of ap- 
prehension on the part of the 
businessmen over the rumored new 
measures, 


Although the actual measures may 
be different from the rumors, it. is 
interesting to note that, according to 
businessmen, the Government will 
quote the exchange rates for dif- 
ferent cities daily, and for Shanghai 
the rates will be around GY1,000 to 
one silver coin, GY2,000 to one US 
dollar, and GY100,000 to one ounce of 
gold. It was because of these rates 
that financial quotations and com- 
modity prices ruled weak. 


This, together with rumors that 
trading in gold, silver and foreign 
exchange will be legalized and that 
the import controls will be loosened, 
made many businessmen rush to buy 
Exchange Clearance Certificates, 
pushing up the rate from GY1,500 on 
February 16 to GY1,900. It was re- 
ported that the Central Bank of 
China was a heavy buyer of these 
certificates. Whether the Govern- 
ment ‘bank bought for short covering 
or for the profit it could get because 
of its advance information is hard to 
say. 


Another important point in con- 
nection with the reform rumors WAS 
a renort that the Government mav is. 
sue half dollar silver coins to be cir- 
culated side by side with Gold Yuan 
as a means to check the issuance of 
too many Gold Yuan notes. Well- 
informed circles state that China 
nossesses some 150.000.000 ounces of 
silver and this large reserve will be 
used to turn out silver coins. 


Jt was also reported that Govern- 
ment officials and military men may 
be paid in part by these silver coins. 
As there are at lcast 5,000,000 per- 


The Week’ 


s Business 


sons in the employ of the Govern- 
ment or the army, it is estimated 
that the stock of silver would last 
for two months. 


Because of a feeling that the re- 
form measures could hardly  suc- 
ceed in stabilizing China’s toppling 
economy, businessmen started to sell 
short Gold Yuan notes again on Feb 
ruary 23, the day before the schedued 
announcement of the reform measures 
ky Minister Hsu Kan. 


In the half-hour period immediate- 
ly following the close of the market 
at noon on February 23, financial 
quotations and commodity prices in- 
creased. Gold went up to GY120,000 
per ounce and the US dollar in- 
creased to GY2,200. Silver coing ad- 
vaneed from GY1,300 to GY1,400. 


One reason why little can be ex- 
pected from the new reform mea- 
sures is the fact that there is prac- 
tically no government machinery to 
enforce them. Far more political 
and economic force than Chiang- 
Ching-kuo was able to muster 
in Shanghai during the days of 
the introduction of the Gold Yuan 
currency would be needed to carry 
out the new currency reforms. Un- 
fortunately, the military situation in 
recent months has deteriorated far 
more than that of last August. and 
the political machinery of Nanking 
has disintegrated too far to be able 
to enforce any law. 


With note issue the only means of 
meeting the mounting expenses, it is 
no surprise that financial quotations 
and commodity prices are continuing 
to rise. According to latest reports, 
the total note issue has reached 
GY100,000,000,000, while a. Govern- 
ment spokesman put it at GY20,000,- 
000,000. When converted intc US 
dollars according to the black market 
rate, China’s total issue was only 
US$10,000,000 according to the offi- 
cial figure, or US$50,000,000 accord- 
ing to the unofficial estimate. This 
is very small when compared with the 
total issue of CN dollar notes in 1937 
before the war, which was CN$1,400,- 
000,000 or US$500,000,000! 

It is only natural for prices and 
quetations to increase far more than 
the actuai rate of inflation because 
of the gpeculation and hoarding that 
accompany it. Consequently, it takes 
little imagination to predict a sky- 
rocketing of prices in the weeks to 
come. 

The following table gives a com- 
parison of the quotations on February 
16 and February 28: 


Feb. 16 Feb. 23 
GY GY 

Gold ws. een eee 110,000 120,000 

US Dollar ...... 2,000 2,350 
Clearance 

Certificate 1,500 2,150 

Silver Dollar 1,600 1,300 

20’s Yarn ........ 360,000 380,000 

Rice: | sickctatein ect ct 10,000 = 11,000 

“Wing On Textile . 200,000 262,000 
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NEWS OF THE 


Nat’list Peace Moves Weakened 
By Internal Rifts; G’mo Active 


THE Nationalists are having a 
hard time trying to make peace. 
Yor the Government, peace-making 
gresents a two-fold ‘problem. On 
she one hand, it is doing its best 
“a re-open peace talks with the Chi- 
anse Communists. On the other hand, 
as the result of reported differences 
setween Nanking and Canton, the 
‘iovernment needs internal peace in 
arder to be able to maintain a solid 
"sont in bargaining with the Com- 
nunists. The Kuomintang has re- 
‘Lerated its determination to seek an 
aver-all peace and stressed that it 
would resist a localized peace under 
any circumstances. But the inde- 
sendent actions of some of its memb- 
s and their open defiance of Li 
Tsung-jen’s orders for sweeping poli- 
seal reform have actually weakene: 
the Kuomintang’s attempt to con- 
chide an over-all peace. Competent 
observers are inclined to suspect that 
he. officially sponsored movement 
izainst localized peace is nothing but 
1 deliberate attempt to sabotage the 
wace efforts and continue the war. 
The arrival in Peiping of the 
seace mission headed by Dr. W. W. 
Yen is the signal for a free and 
frank exchange of views between the 
‘ission and Communist leaders on a 
aveat variety of subjects. Latest 
saports from the ancient eapital seem 
‘> indicate that the mission was 
alghly impressed with the sincerity 
cof the Communists and was quite 
sptimistic about the future of peace 
negotiations. It is understood that 
tin. Yen and elder statesman Shao 
iji-tze, grand old man of peace, are 
axpected to leave for Shihchiachuang 
shortly to confer with Communist 
uuider Mao Tze-tung. The meeting 
with Mao may clear up the situation 
and pave the way for a round-table 
eonference to discuss peace. 


Vital Conferences 


RELI NORMED sources in 
Nanking disclosed that a five- 
saan conference has been scheduled to 
ake place in Peiping presumably to 
iron out last minute difficulties. 
Participants in this conference are 
‘aid to be Chou En-lai and General 
Yeh Chien-ying of the Communist 
Party, Shen Chun-ju of the Democra- 
tic League, Marshal Li Chi-sen ‘of 
‘ne Revolutionary Committee of the 
Kuomintang, and Shao Li-tze, repre- 
senting Nanking. 

{t will be recalled that Shen Chun- 
ju and Li Chi-sen recently made an 
extensive tour of Communist areas, 
and both are now believed to be in 
Shihchiachuang. It is significant to 
sote that in their recent broadcasts, 
the Communists have stressed the 


Li Tsung-jen Adopts Stiffer 
Attitude 

TPHE attitude of Acting Pres~- 

ident Li Tsung-jen toward 
the Communists seems tc have 
stiffened. In contrast to his 
previous statements about talk- 
ing peace with the Recs un- 
conditionally, Li, in addressing 
a large group of legislato’s and 
Government leaders in Canton, 
made the opening of pea:e ne- 
gotiations conditional o1 the 
Reds’ not crossing the Yany- 
tze River. He warned that if 
the Reds attacked south there 
would be no possibili.y of 
carrying on peace negotiations. 


Dinner 
other democratic factions on tr 
question of peace and are maki 
preparations together with them £- 
eventual peace talks. 

Another important conference 
being arranged in Nanking. In ord 
to patch up the differences with.: 
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the Kuomintang and present a unite: 


front in dealing with tke Car 
munists, President Li Tsur.g-jen 
reported in the press to hav2 invit=: 
Premier Sun Fo, General 


i 


Cha: 


Chun from Szechuen, General Chai. 


Chih-chung from Lanchow, é 
Pai Chung-hsi from Hankew, Ge: 


eral Cheng Chien from Changs: 


and General Ho Ying-chin to cor: 
to Nanking. An official source 
the Gail disclosed that the ce 
ference would discuss the princip: 
for peace with the Communists. 

* * x 


Trip To Canton 


j>RESIDENT Li Tsung-jen’s su 
gvive visit to Canton brought ° 

Nene the gravity of the rift betwe 
Nenking and Canton. Foreign ¢: 
servers in Canton believed shat L 
main purpose in going south was ‘ 
put pressure on Sun Fo to seturn 
the capital with his cabinet and gi: 
the president a greater degre of ¢ 
operation in the present crisis. 
Sun Fo remains obdurate reside: 
Li, it is alleged, will back up | 
pressure with a possible threat 
censure at the Legislative Yuar 
next session in Nanking. Li’s stat. 
ment, issued on his arrival, that : 
political parties must “bow to tr 
peace plea” is considered to be aim 
directly at Sun Fo and his colleagué 
It may also have been directed 
Generalissimo Chiang Kei - sh: 
foreign observers said. 

Reuter reported February 20 fre 
Canton: 
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“The decision of the Legis: :- 
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First, anti-Sun Fo 
likely to take on an 
official nature. ciimuxing most prob- 
ably in a vote of non-confidence in 
Sun Fo’s cabinet. and forcing Sun’s 
resiynation. Such a political crisis, 
it is po:nted sit, would throw a’ 
monkey-wrench into current efforts to 
make peace with the Communists. 
Seeond, Legislacive Yuan members 
favoring removal of the Yuan to 
Canton may rally a ‘rump session’ 
in Cantos in onen defiance of Nan- 
king.” 

A reshuffle of the cabinet is be- 
lieved certain no matter whether Sun 
Fo steps down or not. If Sun re- 
fuses to play ball, President Li 
Tsung-jen would be forced to appoint 
a new premier who could he expect- 
ed to cooperate with the President. 
Even if Sun Fo stays, his cabinet 
with have to be overhauled anyway, 
because scveral ministers of the CC 
Clique and of the Young China 
Party have resigned. : 


possibilities. 
agitation is 


Power Behind Throne 


THE split between Sun Fo and Li 

Tsung-jen was further complicat- 
ed by the fact that Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, in spite of his “re- 
tirement’’, is still displaying more 
than usual interest in Government 
affairs. And it is an open secret 
that Sun has the backing of the 
Generalissimo. It was rumored that 
Sun Fo and Wu Te-chen flew to 
Fenghwa to confer with the Gimo 
before finally makine their decision 
to move the cabinet to Canton. 

A UP story dated February 19 
from Nanking revealed that the Gen- 
eralissimo is as active as ever.. The 
story read in part: “Chiang Kai- 
shek, officially in temporary retire- 
ment, is still giving orders. He is 
retaining enough presidential powers 
to give him a veto in the forthcom- 
ing peace talks with the Communists 
and is exercising these powers daily 
to keep the way open for his return 
to office. During his 21-year career 
as China’s national leader he has re- 
tired twice and veturned twice 

“The small tewn of Chikow in 
Fenghwa, Chiang Kai-shek’s native 
place where he is living in a convert- 
ed sort of temporary presidential 
headquarters, is assuming the ap- 
pearance of a third splinter faction 
in the split of the Chinese capital 
(Nanking and Canton being the 
other two splinters) with heavy in- 
coming and outgoing telegraphic and 
telephone traffic. The traffic brings 
in reports and sends out instructions. 


During the first three weeks of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s retirement, when 
telerraphic ferilities were not yet 


installed, two special planes shuttled 
back and forth between Chikow, Nan- 
king, Shanghai and Canten, bearing 
part of the busy traffic. Recently 
one powerful transmitter was sent to 
Chikow from Nanking and plane 
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Control Over Army & Bank 
"THE UP also reported that the 

Generalissimo .is still controlling 
the Army and the Central Bank. 
“Besides his control of the Kuomin- 
tang,in his capacity as party direc- 
tor general, he is still retaining mili- 
tary power,” the dispatch said. “He 
is in constant telegraphie and telep- 
honic contact with the National De- 
fense Ministry in Nanking, receiving 
reports on the military situation and 
giving instructions ‘for important 
troop dispositions and appointments 
of army and divisional commanders 
for newly-trained and organized 
units. The decision of the Ministry 
of National Defense to abandon 
Tsingtao on February 8 was made on 
his order. Yen Hsi-shan, Taiyuan 
commander who came to Nanking to 
urge rescinding the decision to ensure 
ample food air drops to his beleaguer- 
ed citadel, had to fly to Chikow to 
see him on the matter, 

“He ig .also retaining his interest 
in the Central Bank of China and 
on several occasions telephoned in- 
structions to the bank ‘governor in 
Shanghai for the removal of gold and 
silver to safer areas despite Li 
Tsung-jen’s order to keep specie in 
Shanghai, | Li Tsung-jen, who was 
supposed to take over all presidential 
power, now has ‘barely more than a 
free hand in pushing a policy of 
opening peace talks with the Com- 
munists, Besides this, he has prac- 
tically no other powers, Military 
power is still in Chiang Kai-shek’s 
hands. Police and economic powers 
are in the hands of Sun Fo and hig 
cabinet, who would listen mcre to 
Chiang than to Li. Several reforms 


ordered by Li Tsung-jen last month | 


are mostly ignored by local authori- 
ties. For example Chang Hsueh-liang 


and many other political prisoners | 


are not freed, banned newspapers and 
magazines are not allowed to resume 
publication, martial law in areas far 
away from the war zones is not lift- 


* 


Ba 
Li On Spot. 
THs Associated Press observed 
that the Generalissimo’s activity 
has placed Li Tsung-jen in a difficult 
position. It said: 

“Some informed sources in Nanking 
describe Chiane Kai-shek as the 
biggest problem confronting Acting 
President Li Tsung-jen in his efforts 
to reach peace with the Communists. 
Reports reaching Nanking from 
Chiang’s place of retirement say that 
the Generalissimo is unable to keep 
his hands from the reins of govern- 
ment he left six weeks ago. His 


activities are increasing steadily, as . 


his restlessness mounts, They include 
daily telephone conversations with 
key leaders and military as well as 
political and economic officials who, 
while technically under orders of 
acting President Li Tsung-jen, are 
still personally loyal to the Genera- 
lissimo. 

“When Chiang left the presidential 
office he had the genuine intention to 
separate himself completely: from, the 
Government and let Li Tsung-jen 
have a full chance to work out a 
peace with the Communists, accord- 


ing to an official souree, But, as 
the days go past without a definite 
development, Chiang is listening more 
to those within the Government who 
are telling him that the only hope 
for a united China is his return to 
power. This is being reflected in 
his increasing contacts with various 
officials both in Nanking and Canton. 
This situation is causing great con- 
cern to Li Tsung-jen and his sup- 
porters. It is raising doubts in their 
minds that the group’ which is con- 
tinuing in close contact with the re- 
tired President would join in any 
agreement which might be negotiated 
with the Communists.;,.” 

In this connection, it is interesting 
and significant to note that rumor 
has it that acting President Li 
Tsung-jen and General Pai Chung- 
hsi are planning to go to Fenghwa 
to talk matters over with the Gen- 
eralissimo. . 

Co Ey 

Internal Peace Needed 
yN addition to the rift between top 

Government leaders as stated 
above, peace at a lower level is need- 
ed in the provinces. In Szechuen, 
a powerful movement is under way 
to kick out Governor Wang Lin-chi, 
who is known to be trusted follower 
of the Generalissimo. General Liu 
Wen-hui, governor of Sikang, is said 
to have sent several regiments of his 
troops to the suburbs of Chengtu, 
capital of Szechuen, to back up his 
fight for the governorship of the 
province, Meanwhile, several com. 
manders of the. provincial peace pre- 
servation corps issued a public state- 
ment accusing Governor Wang Lin- 
chi of corruption and mis-administra- 
tion. 

The situation was further ag- 
gravated by the transfer of General 
Hu Chung-nan’s troops from Shensi 
to Szechuen. The Szechuen pro- 
vineial council already has voiced 
opposition to the entry of Hu’s forces. 
It was pointed out that there was 
no need whatsover to send “outside” 
troops to Szechuen at the present 
time and. that the discipline of Hu’s 
units is “notorious.” The faculty and 
the student body of the Szechuen 
University in Chengtu have refused 
to vacate their premises to make 
room for General Hu’s headquarters, 

General Hu has invited the chair- 
man of the Szechuen provincial coun- 
cil to Sian for a personal talk, and 
it remains to be seen how the dif- 
fcrencg will bé patched up. It is 
interesting to note that General Hu 
Chung-nan is one of the most trusted 
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subordinates of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. Opposition te the transfer 
of Hu’s troops is indicative of a 
forthcoming struggle between : the 
local elements and the Gimo’s facticn. 


Lad a * 
Compromise Suggested 
LE40ING major foreign powers in 

a movement to try to get along 
with the Chinese Communists, the 
British have made it clear in recent 
weeks that they are ready to do 
business as usual in China. 

The British-owned Far Eastern 
Eeonomie Review during the week 
spoke out in. favor of a compromise 
with the Reds in China. The journal 
wrote, among other things: 

“The time has come to compromise 
with Communism or face the conse- 
quences—World War III. . . No 
longer can one afford to fulminate 
against Communism in China or 
elsewhere. In China the Communists 
have conducted themselves most .cre- 
dibly.... 

“Without foreign trade and foreign 
help the new masters of China will 
not succeed with rehabilitation of the 
devastated country. Therefore re- 
lations with foreign nations should 
be expected to be correct if not cor- 
dial.” 
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Chinese Magazine Roundup 


¥ orld Outlook 

j{:N view of current charges thet the 
4 INnited States has been interfer- 
in China’s domestic affairs, it is 
informative and interesting to 
ivn that the Kuomintang, accord- 
to the World Outlook of  Feb- 
y 5, bas also been busy trying 
influence internal politics in the 
ted States. 


i 


pyr 


“he magazine charges that the 
mintang spent quite a lot of 
sjey on the Republicans in the last 
sresidential election, saying: “Ac 
-ording to the most reliable informa- 
von, the KMT spent some US$2,- 
506,000 on behalf of Dewey and the 
R subliean Party in last year’s Ame- 
a presidential election. This sum 
vas spent both in direct contributions 
cs the Republican headquarters and 
ca various Republican candidates. 
it is alleged that President Truman 
diiained definite proof of KMT ac- 
ivifies through the FBI, as a result 
whieh he became greatly annoyed 
4 President Chiang.” 

“ho magazine further alleged tha‘ 
Wadame Chiang Kai-shek is doing 
best to influence top Americana 
ense leaders through General Al- 
+ Wedemeyer. 

‘The recent apparent inactivity of 
wWadame Chiang in America is de- 
tive inasmuch as she is actually 
y busy, especially among military 
‘les.’ it states. “Major General 
nu Shih-ming is helping her out 
in the work, as General Chu was 
uemeriv China’s Military Attache 

Washington and therefore 
spows most of America’s military 
toaders well. In this respect they 
the argument that, with the com- 
unization of China, American lines 
defense in the Pacific will be 
iously threatened, Their main ob- 
tive however, is to try to join up 
th the anti-Marshall camp, It is 
wed that General Wedemeyer and 
Bedell Smith (US Ambassador to 
scow) are both against the policy 
Marshall, as they are for adopt- 
‘the bolder policy of a frontal at- 
k against the USSR. 
‘Ft has been reliably learned that 
Madame Chiang recently directed 
neral Chu to calf on Defense Secre- 
ary Forrestal. In the course of the 
interview Forrestal expressed his 
,mpathies for the present predica- 
nt of Chiang but pointed out that 

problem of helping Nanking is 
upletely dependent on Truman and 
“tarshall. In case Chiang is able 

i convince Truman and Marshall 
it giving increased aid to Chiang 
vill not get the US into military 
difficulties or chstruct the program 

the Western Union, the Depart- 
“at of Defense would be willing to 
idige. Wedemeyer is also known to 
ve said something of a similar na- 
are. At the present juncture Wede- 
wieyer appears to be the principal 
link hetween Madame Chiang and 
American military leaders.” 

Another type 


re 


tivity in the United States, th 
magazine reveals, is an attempt t 
make more pro-Nationalist convert 
of Congressmen. 


“The important mission of tryin: 


to influence the American Congres 
is part of the werk of the Chines 
Mmbassy in Washington,” It says 
“The main line of strategy is to joi: 
up with Republican Congress nen, t 
keep in close touch with Souther: 
separatist Democrats and to win ove 
by bribery certain other Dericcrati 
Congressmen. It is the Chincse pla 
to try to make the Chinese srebler 
the center of debate when Congres 
opens in the early part of Februar 
and by sc doing, to utilize the Ame 
riean Congress aS a means of pre 
paganda for gaining assistance fe 
the reactionary government of Chin 
thus causing a reversal of Truman 
policy at present and Roosevelt 
policy of the past.” 


i949, THE YEAR OF THE cow 
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This eartoon, from the 
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tidings of 
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clothing, 


Efforts to “buy off American bus 
nessmen by alluring proniises 
special privileges and Lrade oppe 
tunities, the magazine charges, is al 
part of the long-range Kuominta’ 
plan to ereale a strong 
group in the States. 
continues? 

“Aside from atcempting .o inf 
ence American military lealers a: 
the American Congress, Kit ager 
are also engaged in enlisting the he: 
of American businessmen. 
yee, as the financial represer tative 
the KMT in America, is solely 
ponsible for this aspect of the wo 
His approach is very simple name. 
to promise American businessm 
whatever privileges they may we 


The artic 


ro-Nankh. . 
b 


Pei Te: 


Hua Sha- 
Pao in Hongkong, predicts a heppy ne: 


the i ¢ 
announce t? 


we 


to have in China in return for their = .- 


sistance in gaining increased Americ 
aid. Unfortunately Pei has bern 

variably unsuccessful. The Americ 
busineéssmen’s answer to his line 
sales talk is very much to the poi 


KMT business ‘sropositions since 
Chianw is vot known to have kept his 
word. Of all the different kinds of 
KM activities in the States, Pei 


Tsu-vve probably failed more miser- 
ably chan any of the crest.” 

The magazine goes on to disclose 
that Churea dignivaries are also try- 
ing to enlist sympathy and support 
for tue Ch: nese Nationalists. 

“Tae recent arrival in America of 
Bishop Paul Yu Pin,” it said, “carries 
with -t the important mission of at- 
temping co influence the Catholic 
Church in Americu.” 


8 3 ste 


Truth Seeking 
He. Treth Seeking mavazine of 
Pebrusey 15 protests the aetior 
of the military court of the Chinese 
Ministry of Naticnal Defense in ac- 
quitting Lieutenart General Yasut- 
sugi Okamura, Commander-in-chief 
of Japanese forces in China during 
the Sino-Japanese war. It writes: 
“Ty staging sue) unheard of clown- 
ish puffooneries, China probably en- 
joys the cistinctior. of leading all mo- 
dern natiers. As ‘s generally known, 
the reeent Jayanese aggression 
against China me, well be taken to 
be unprecedented | both in size of 
area occuvied and in number of peo- 
ple killed, injured or wronged. It is 
thus index: a miracle for a Chinese 
Court to declare that the chief cul- 


prit of this foul lecd of, aggression 
is ‘not guiity’ after thousands of lives 
had heen «sacrificed aad untold suffer- 


ings had been borne fo 1 the achieve- 
ment of ‘final vierory.’ In this world 
you must either be right or be wrong, 
so it the assailant ig not guilty then 
the assaiicd must be euilty. Or in 
other words, oh ye lords of Nanking, 
to declare chat Okamura is not guilty 
ig sunilar to saying that President 
Chiang is guilty. 

“Well, shall we not then wait for 
a future Japanese Scurt of Justice 
to declare that all Chinese leaders im 
this war «f anti-aggression should 
be hanged? 

“Tt is alieged that certain big shots 
of the Chinese Government, together 
with their American masters, are of 
the opinion that, with the kind of 
experience gaine? by his killing of 
thousands of Chir.cse, Okamura should 
be consiécred a vodsend who can 
be employed to direct a mixed force 
of Chinese and Japanese troops to 
exterminate the Chinese Communists. 
In the meantime, a fresh batch of 
secret agents can ‘also be trained by 
Okamura to penetrate into the very 
marrows vf Chine. 

“All hunters are aware that, even 
when forced to run for its life, a 
snow-white cabb:, will still refrain 
from stooning to vet its skin smudg- 
ed. When those whe pride them- 
selves ot being progenies from 
‘Huang T? debas> themselves to this 
oxtet that they are cven willing to 
address ihe rebbe: as P Api, we really 
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US Magazine Roundup 


Har per’s 

CERISTOPHER Rand, writing in 
the January 1949 Harpers on 

“The No Man’s Land of Asia,” dis- 

cusses present conditions in China’s 

border térritories—Sinkiang, Mon- 

golia and Manchuria. 

Rand says: “The broadest spread 
of Soviet influence today is not in 
Europe or the Middle East, but in the 
frontier zone that lies below Siberia 
and Russian Central Asia. Here the 
Russian border is more than 4,000 
miles long, running inland from 
Vladivostok to the Pamir Mountains, 
the center of the ancient world. It 
fronts on a great variety of terrains 
—mountains, deserts, farmlands, 
steppes, forests, industrial areas—and 
a great variety of peoples, all of 
them technically under the Chinese 
flag, but many of them non-Chinese 
in race, language, and culture. Man- 
churia, the heart of Asiatic power 
politics, is in this border zone. So 
is Mongolia, 
nomad conquerors, and Sinkiang, 
the traditional Central Asiatic buf- 


tT. 

“In all of them there are now Com- 
munist or pro-Soviet movements that 
hold territory by force, in defiance of 
Chinese authority. Each is gaining 
in strength, and the Chinese govern- 
ment seems incompetent to deal with 
them. The border zone, with an area 


equal to all non-Russian «Europe, 
seems destined to join the Soviet 
world before long.” 

k fe * 


Sinkiang 
[‘ discussing Sinkiang or Chinese 

' Turkestan, Rand says that the 
Chinese have claimed dominion over 
this, territory for over 2,000 years 
“but have had effective control for 
only some 500, and this intermittent- 
ly. At present the ruling Chinese 
minority is about five percent of the 
total.” ; - 
Z After tracing the various activities 

of the British, Russian and Chinese 
in Sinkiang since the latter part of 
the 19th century, Rand describes the 
revolt of the natives in the Ili valley 
in 1944, which, he says, was stopped 
late the next year with the help of 
Russian mediation. The truce, he 
says, gave China “the essentials of 
sovereignty” but promised “a grcat 
deal of local autonomy to Sinkiang 
as a whele.”. This truce was never 
implemented and, according to Rand, 
“the Ili zone is now in effect a separ- 
ate country. 

“The Ili party,” he says, “has 
organized leadership, trained in poli- 
ties, propaganda, and warfare; it re- 
presents the nationalist aspirations 
of Sinkiang as a whole; and it has 
the prestige of backing by the only 
strong’ power in the neighborhood.” 


Mongolia 


TTURNING to Mongolia, Rand re- 


the home of the old 


nasty fell in 1911, Outer Mongolia 
“demanded and got its autonomy. 
Theoretically it remained under the 
Chinese flag, but in all practical res- 
pects it was independent.” In the 
1920’s, he continues, the area “came 
under a Marxist government” and 
the Mongolian People’s Republic was 
formed; and “in - 1945 its complete 
independence’ was recognized by 
China.” 

Since 1944, no unbiased foreign ob- 
server has visited the country but, 
Rand says, reports from a trip made 
there by Henry Wallace and Owen 
Lattimore during that year and in- 
formation from befere the war in- 
dicate that “the cduntry has gone 
through considerable economic de- 
velopment, led by Russian advisers 
A . As in Russian Asia, Marxism 
is apparently enginecring a  transi- 
tion from nomadism to settled, indus- 
trial life,” 

Rand continues: 

“The drifting away of Outer Mon- 
golia left two other Mongol territories 
in China’s sphere, or at least outside 
Russia’s. One of these was the strip 
of plains that runs down the western 
side of Manchuria, from Siberia to 
the Great Wall. The other consisted 
of the Inner Mongolian provinces of 
Chahar, Suiyuan,, and Ninghsia, a 
band lying between Outer Mongolia 
and the Great Wall. . . 

“Outer Mongolian influence has 
spread inte western Manchuria, where 
its only rival is a government set up 
under Chinese Communist auspiccs 
at Wangychmiao, about half way 
down the Mongol strip. The rela- 
tion between these two movements— 
communism via Outer Mongolia and 
communism via the Chinese—is ob- 
scure, but they seem to be cooperat- 
ing for the present.” 

Rand declares that the Chinese 
government’s position in Inner Mon- 
golia is weak, with Chinese authority 
existing in many parts simply at gar- 
rison points. 

“The Chinese following” he says, 
“is limited to a few princes, lamas, 
and rich Mongols who prefer any 
future, however poor, to communism; 
and they are of little help because 
they cannot arm and organize them- 
selves. The Mongol country in Man- 
churia is flooded by communism al- 
ready, and Inner Mongolia is becoming 
so. The important question now is 
not whether communism will prevail 
there, but whether it will be commun- 
ism under Outer Mongolian, or 
Chinese Communist, or some kind of 


‘independent leadership. 
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Manchuria 

TpscussINnG the third of China’s 
border areas, the rich and varied 

territory of Manchuria, one-sixth the 

size of the US, and the “root of all 

the modern Asiatic wars,” Rand says: 

“By now the Communists have gain- 


may reasonably expect it to have an 
unassailable Communist regime, own- 
ing allegiance to the Chinese Com- 
munist party, but with a _ strong 
flavor of Manchurian leadership and 
with a special position toward Rus- 
sia. The Manchurian Communists 
are linked economically to Russia by 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, which 
runs through their capital of Harbin, 
and on which heavy traffic has been 
reported moving for over a year— 
Manchurian raw materials gecing to 
Siberia, Russian manufactured goods 
coming back. Some cbservers also 
think there is a special tie through 
Li Li-san, the Manchurian Commun- 
ists’ top political authority, who dif- 
fers from other Chinese Communists 
in having spent the past 15 years 
in Moseow, rather than in the Chin- 
ese countryside. It is even argued 
that Manchuria will set up as an 
independent country when it goes 
Communist. But the best experts are 
inclined to doubt this. They think 
it will be part of China politically, 
but with strong autonomy and with 
an understanding that Russia has a 
special interest there.” 


* * * 


Minorities 
[% summing up Nationalist China’s 

attitude toward the border areas, 
Rand finds that the Kuomintang pat- 
tarn is to “ram its views into border 
areas by force,’ and to use those who 
“represent Kuomintang interests.” 
Because of this, he says, “it is under- 
standable that the minorities prefer 
almost anything to domination by 
Chiang Kai-shek.” | 

Rand lists three factors as con- 
tributing positively to the shift of 
minority allegiance in these border 
areas—the Russian or Commuhist ex- 
pansion, the revolutionary force of 
Marxism acting in backward socie- 
ties, and the pull of economics. Of 
Russian or Communist expansion, 
which he says has been carried out 
through diplomacy and power poli- 
tics, Rand declares that “the agents 
of Russian nationalism have reason 
to congratulate themselves.” With 
regard to the spread of Communism 
as an idea, Rand refers to the repres- 
sive rule: by aliens in these areas, the 
bad local governments, and the cut- 
moded landlord system, and says, 
“Marxism offers a formula whereby 
old nomadic and farming peoples can 
be ‘modernized without, losing their 
their identities, an appeal the Kuo. 
mintang conspicuously lacks.” On the 
third factor, the economic pull, he 
points out that “it has been all Rus- 
sia’s way,” for the flow of raw ma- 
terials to Russia and consumers’ 
goods into the border territories has 
meant comparative prosperity for the 
areas concerned. These factors, he 
says, are basic and “are all in tune 
with the current postwar world. It 
is hard to see how they can be revers- 
ed except by another great war or a 
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‘What Chinese Papers 


JHE necessity for cultivating an 

ulmosphere of peace and for 
‘acting drastic political reforms 
ans stressed by the Chinese press. 
‘ue mouthpiece of the local chamber 
f commerce advised Premier Sun 
“a to slep down. 


‘eacetul Atmosphere 
a Re E Ta Kung Pac opined that i 
order to. facilitate the realization 
* sence, if is necessary to cultivate 
ii atmosphere of peace. The paper 
oxspressed regret that, in spite of 
‘resident Li Tsung-jen’s order fur 
‘weeping reforms, the local authori- 
have turned a «leaf ear to the 
resident’s appeal. 
“After Acting President Li's 
der for the release of political 
svisuners,” the paper said, ‘it is 
eae that many such _ prisoners 
ive been set free In various parts 
{ the country. But the restoration 
| 


freedom to such persons as Chang 
isueh-liang and Yang Hu-cheng ts 
sill being delayed and held up by thie 
smmpetent local authorities, while in 
ame places new arrests are stiil 
«ciuy made. Recently, the Nanchang 
larvison Headquarters has even an- 
euneed the entoreement of press 
‘asorship, restricting the freedora 
-{ the press. These facts show that 
ho various local authorities have nob 
n uble to appreciate the intentions 
£ the Central Government, and nov 
aly have they failed to make suttl- 
tant efforts to help cultivate the 
stigwsphere of peace, but have i'n 
ome cases obstructed its  develop- 
ent, ” 

The paper raised objections tc the 
‘xvory of seeking p by means of 
‘paring Tor war, pointing out that 
is theory does not make sense at 


. reeent days,’ it said, “the 
ory of ‘making war preparations 
order to achieve peace’ has gained 
uch publicity. The theory sounds 
Jl right, but actually it is most fal- 
rucious. The reason is obvious. Dur- 
e the serious fighting in the last 
» years, a state of war has been 

existence and continues to exist 

the present moment, and the Gov- 
enment has certainiy done a great 
ical more than being ‘prepared for 
var! Even new, tnough the Gov- 
srment is advocating peace, it has 
col relaxed its war efforts.” 


4 


litical Reform 


coe upon President ti 
4 Tsyne-jen’s appeal for pclitical 
form as part of the Government's 
olan for bringing about internal peace, 
he Kuomintang-controlled Shim Pao 
dd that, since much has already 
wen said and written on this subject, 
he most important thing now is to 
{u something about it. 

“Acting President Li Tsung-jen in 
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evening reiterated the Government 
determination to seek peac: and 
carry out political reform,” 1.2 
editorial said. “He specialh: stres»: i 
the need for political reform, i. <¢ 
cleaning up of official corru tion a J 
the tightening of military dciscipli: 
fie has inveed taken the werds rin 
val oa! the mouths of all tie peo. « 
in the country today. 

“in discussing the political situ - 
lion in China of reeent yeers, the @ 
iz wnanimeus opinion among dome :- 
tie and foreign observers ubout 
evils of official ecrruption and 
ministrative inefficiency, facts whi 
heve not been denied even by te 


cot 


esl authorities in Che Governmei i. 
LOUMTL reforms have been i.t- 
ain, a rew sit. t- 
aii hus never su far been successfu. y 
ought about. What is the crux Jf 
yblera? Obviously it is the « + 
on of the relationship betwo n 
the Government and the peop 3. 
These holding high autherity in fie 
Sovernment have from the very first 
oily sought to enlist the services f 
men from among the small circle of 
old and new bureaucrats, id thre 
vlicials have all along carried out a 
policy of dailying with the situat n 
and maintaining the established ore -r 
of things. They have never ¢etiie 
teto vontuct wilh Lhe peéeonle, th - 

ive never given a thought for 
peopie, and they nave failed to a s- 
Boyer talent from amnong ce 
Jarge masses of the people. Fran! v 
speaking, most of the civil servai 's 
ef the middle and lower ranks ave 
law-abiding and cunscienticus We: <- 
ers, and the so-called cerrupt acd 
inefficient officials are limited ti. a 
small number who indulge in tle: al 
and evil activities, exploit thir 
pesitions for self-aggrandizement, a id 
will do anything to achi:ve th ir 
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smull pertion of undesirables can be 
eliminated, this small group of 
parviusites wiped out, the Government 
admiinistration will immediately be 
improved,” 


rp 


The pager called upon the Govern- 
meet to make 2. thorough job of 
housecle:ning, saying: ‘If the Gov- 
errnent is net prepared, with the 
greatest determination, to disregard 
personal relationships and deal with 
thern imyartially, these undesirable 
meviber: within the ranks of the Gov- 
errcnent will stil not be eliminated. 
We expecss the hepe, therefore, that 
Aeiing Fresidert, Li, in his cfforts 
at political refcrm, will recognize 
elently che situation.” 


& a * 


Resignation Demanded 
Te Shang Pao, venerally regarded 
as che official organ of the 
local chamber of commerce, came cut 
int. the open to demand that Pre- 


mice Sur Fo ger out to maki room 
for a more capable man. 


{ 
t 


ia the opinior of the saper, Sun 
Fc has created much confusion and 
unvertainty during the pas. two 
mocths in his vapacity as president 
of the Executive an. Charging Sun 
Fo with talking big and actine small, 
the pape said: “Sun Fo’s vabinez 
tated about securing an honorable 
yeance. Dut Sun proved himself to be 
a man who has the head of a tiger 
ant the tail of a snake. The Com- 
muctists had hasily approached Nan- 
kine when he t his presence of 
mind and fled co Cantor with his 
ealinet. At present we do not know 
Where ine Government is iocated. 
The administray:\ve machinery seems 
to nave come to. standstiil. What 
kind of vovernmwnt is this? We have 
nevar seen the like of it hefore. The 


people have not vet lost their sense of 
balince, but the cabinet is all in 


confusicn. How can Sun Feo defend 
hiraself before <ne public?” 


The paper caitinued: “While in 
Nasking. Premier Sun advocated 
peace. Waving vone to Cantun, he 
an te advoeate war. Acting Pres- 
ideet L° ts left alone in Nanking to 
maintain the Government, and the 
pultie are led te suspicions that there 
is disecrd within the ranks of the 
Government. 


Premier 
intentions? 
H Do yeu ad- 
? Where sre you 
trovernment, in Nan- 
king or in Canten? Are the orders 
of the Goverrment to be carried 
oui acecrding ft. the wisnes of the 
President or those of yourself? Will 
you please think over whether er not 
yeu are capable of carrying on. If 
you earnot carty on, why don’t you 
give way immediately to another 
othsial with great capacity, and 
wiih a vreater sensé of responsibil- 


“We would lise te ask 
Sun: What are your 
Wiat is your i 
vote war or peace: 
se ing up the 
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‘US Papers Say 


What 


CONGRESSIONAL consideration of 
financing the Marshall Plan for 
a second year and Soviet attacks on 
the proposed North Atlantic pact 
were discussed in the US press. Com- 
ment on the Far East was fairly 
light. 


% 


Full. Steam Ahead 


HE Christian Science Monitor de- 
clared the Marshall Plan was 
“America’s greatest bargain” and 
said there should be no question 
about Congress appropriating money 
to finance it for a second year. 

“There eannot be many questions 
in Congress as to-the success of the 
program,” the paper said. “To be 
sure, the future is complicated by the 
need not only to supply Europe with 
machinery and raw materials to bet- 
ter the existence of its people, but 
with arms as well to defend the im- 
provement. 

“This need, too, is a tribute to the 
success of the economic program. 
But it does mean that both American 
and European efforts must be divided 
between productive measures and 
measures for non-productive defense. 

“Fortunately, the trend of aid to 
Europe already points to a basic 
change in the European picture. At 
first, the bulk of shipments under the 
Marshall Plan was food and agricul- 
tural products—food for immediate 
consumption, agricultural products 
needed to bolster food production. 
By last fall, at least half the ship- 
ments were industrial. Europe was 
being retooled for production. This 
progress was buttressed by improved 
crop conditions and vital increase in 
factory output. 

“Pyospect of a huge dollar deficit 
in Europe even at the end of the 
Marshall Plan period in 1952 beclouds 
these gains somewhat. Likewise 
Americans are disappointed that 
European governments have not com- 
mitted themselves more deeply to 
economic cooperation among them- 
selves. 

“But neither of these factors should 
militate against going ahead full 
steam with the program that has 
paid such huge dividends in its (first) 
year of operation. Inter-European 
trade will lessen Europe’s depend- 
ence on dollars to some extent and 
the gains which Europeans realize 
under such cooperation, as they have 
already achieved, may well persuade 
them to carry cooperation further.” 


% a 
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Plain Talk 
THE Philadelphia Inquirer praised 
a Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson’s denunciation of Cardinal 
Mindszenty’s trial and his denial of 
Soviet assertions that the North At- 
lantic alliance is an “agoressive”’ 
move, saying his were “plain words” 
and should “convince the Russians 
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intention of being diverted by Com- 
munist propaganda.” 

The paper added: “People of 
cther nations, too, will welcome this 


new evidence that the official voice of 


America has given up soft words and 


complicated arguments in dealing 
with the Kremlin. On these ques- 
tions, and many others, the 5o- 


viets are wrong, and it’s a healthy 
thing to tell them so. 5 

“Nor are Americans alone aware 
that the real purpose of the North 
Atlantic alliance is not aggression, 
put defense against the threat of ag- 
gression which has been made all too 
clear by the pattern of Soviet expan- 
sion. It is nonsense for Moscow to 
say that formation of a regional de- 
fensive alliance is in violation of the 
United Nations Charter. The right 
to make such arrangements was 
spelled out very clearly in, the Char- 
ter, which the Soviets and other na- 
tions. ratified . . . 

“It is not only to safeguard their 
own borders, or their gradually im- 
proving material condition, that the 
nations of Western Europe are form- 
ing a mutual assistance pact. They, 
and the United States, too, are trying 
to protect their freedom. 

“The United States has. asserted 
its leadership in the long war for 
freedom by helping to rebuild Europe 
through the Marshall Plan—at a cost 
of billions of dollars—-so that liberty 
can flourish, We are the moving 
factor in the North Atlantic alliance.” 


“e Eo * 
Korean Admission To UN 


HE New York Times supported — 


the application of the Republic 
of Korea for UN membership and 
felt the Soviet government should 
neither oppose it nor seck admission 
for the North Korean regime. 

“The argument in the Security 
Council over the admission of a Ko- 
rean Government to the United Na- 
tions” the paper said, “does not re- 
flect so much a division among the 
Koreans themselves as a division be- 
tween Soviet Russia and the rest of 
the world. The two conflicting gov- 
ernments there—the UN-established 
republic in the South and the Rus- 
sian-sponsored government jin the 
North—do not reflect the wishes of 
the Korean people. They are the 
creations instead of the two great 
opposing blocs. = + 

“Tt ig difficult to see what valid 
argument the Soviets can make for 
recognition of the North Korean 
Government or against the member- 
ship of the Republic established in 
the South after a free election. The 
latter does represent the expressed 
will of the two-thirds of the Korean 
people who reside in the South . ‘ 
Ts is not the fault of the Koreans, or 
of the United Nations, that the elec- 
tion of last May was held only in 
the US occupation zone. The Rus- 
sians refused to permit one to be held 


“A Soviet veto of the Republie’s 
application will not further Russian 
aims for establishment of a Korean 
Government friendly to the Soviet 
Union. Its effect probably will be 
to oppose, to solidify anti-Russiaa 
fecling in South Korea. Certainly 
it can only widen the breach between 
Russia and the majority of the rest 
of the nations of the world.” 


* * * 


Calamity-Howlers 
(THE Denver Post noted the change 


in tactics used by persons who 
have advocated all-out aid to China, 


“ saying: 


“Now that the Chinese Nationalis, 

Government is fleeing Nanking, 
American advocates of all-out aid 
have dropped a there-still-is-time line 
and are indulging in an orgy of re- 
crimination and breast-beating’ . 
This is not the product of reason nor 
is it conducive to straight thinking. 
All-outers never did offer a blueprint 
for success, any guarantee or even 
warrant that money sent to. Chiang 
would not go the way of previous 
moneys—down the Chinese rathole. 
Alt this aside, it would be helpful of 
calamity-howlers to offer some sug- 
gestions as to the future, rather than 
carping on the death of an im- 
possible program.” ; 

In a discussion of reasons for the 
Communist Army’s _ victories in 
China, the Kansas City Star de- 
clared: “The Chinese Communists 
have fought a smarter war than the 
now severely attered Nationalists. 
Their record of having won every one 
of half a dozen major campaigns in 
China since last October is proof 
that the Reds have been superior, 
both as strategists and tacticians. 
The combat leadership of China’s 
Communists has been far more ef- 
feetive than that of the legal Gov- 
ernment’s defenders. ‘This probably 
has been the most decisive of various 
factors responsible for China’s en- 
gulfment by communism.” 

The Des Moines Register concurred 
in this, saying: “ . the only 
conclusion one can draw is that 
Chiang and his generals threw the 
war away. Outward tactics, con- 
fusion of command responsibility, 
Governmental corruption, and serious 
under-estimation of Communist 
strength Iced to overwhelming defeat. 
Where inspired leadership was need- 
ed, it was lacking.” 

The New York Herald Tribune, 
looking at the situation in China 
from the standpoint of “poverty and 
population”, warned against accept- 
ing superficial solutions for such 
“exceedingly complex” problems and 
said: “If extreme poverty could be 
eliminated in China, the appeal of 
Communism to Chinese peasants, 
who have most conservative inclina- 
tions when moderately prosperous, 
would be eliminated at the. same 


time.” 
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WPYAIS week, we shall turn our attention to the questions 

sent in hy our readers, some af whom are old friends, 
some new—(‘thinese Jnhn the Baptist, although hardly new 
to the pages of the Review, has sent in to this department 
his first question: 


Deadpanned: Means, “in a straight-faced 
manner”, “Tead” is without life, therefore 
motionless, with no expression—calm, showing no 
emotion; “pan” is a vulgar term for one’s face, 
countenance. expression. This word usually ap- 
plies to comic actors, who deliver funny lines in 
i serious or straightforward way, thus making 
them more humorous. By extension, therefore, 
the word applies to 1) a statement by a political 
or private person which the writer thinks was 
meant humorously or ironically, but which was 
said in a serious manner; or 2) a statement 
which may have been made seriously, but which 
‘he writer, by the use of this word, thinks was 
wrong or foolish—and thus should have been 
made ironically or jokingly. 

Our old friend S. K. Yang asks about the 
following: 

Munitions, arms, ammunition: “Munitions” 
comes from a French word meaning ammunition, 
also military stores of all kinds (see “materiel’’) ; 
“arms” means instruments or weapons of war: 
and “ammunition” means generally any material 
that can be used in warfare, in offense or de- 
Tense; or, more specifically, the projectiles thrown 
against an enemy, such as bullets, shells, grenades 
and bombs. In common usage, “munitions” (or 
the word that has lately become much used, 
“materiel”) means warlike instruments in 
rseneral; “arms” means those weapons carried by 
soldiers; and “ammunition” means the bullets or 
cartridges used in those arms. 

Amch: As in, “it’s a cinch, there’s a lot 
more private money salted away...” A cinch is 
‘in easy or sure thing; usually employed in con- 
nection with a bet. Thus, the writer might have 
meant here that in his opinion, there is con- 
siderably more money put in safekeeping by in- 
dividuals than is supposed (and he is willing to 
hack this opinion by money). “It’s a cinch” 
means, “it’s easy”, “it’s sure’, “it’s certain” 
What... . 

Pollyanna: Originally, the heroine of stories 
oy Eleanor Porter who was portrayed as a girl 
of irrepressible optimism who found good in 
everything. Anyone, that is, who is bound to 
see the bright side of things; usually connected 
with lack of convictions, as in the quotation 
(“amiable pollyannas with no backbone or con- 
viction”). 

To stay put: A colloquialism meaning to 
remain where one is. To stay is to remain, not 
"3 move; the added “put? conveys the idea of 
veing forced into the place where one remains, 
io be placed there—thus reinforcing the notion 
af immovability, 

Put on the spot: 
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“placed”, forced; ‘“‘on the spot” refers to an em- 
barrassir: ~ position. - In the early days of Chicago 
gangster: .m, ‘to put on the spot” meant to erase, 
cut out, <ill a member of the opposing faction; 
owing pe haps to the decline in vigor of these 
legends, } + to the violent events occurring since 
then, thi. phrase has lost its Sanguinary mean- 
ing, and now indicates not so much a violent 
death at ‘he hands of gunmen, as a position in 
which on. is confronted by accusations or ques- 
tiors abe £ one’s actions or ideas. 
* * * 

Me" A.L ‘hen, another old friend, takes us rather severely 

to tas about the Lesson in the January 22 issue—the 
one dealing with simple, compound and complex sentences. 
He ‘naintai: that all readers know these elementary facts. 
May we ha. comments on this from others? It seems to us 
very difficul: to devise the perfect English Lesson: As we 
have pointe: cut, grammar can be Zound, and very cheaply, 
in eountless [Singlish grammir books; individual words and 


expressions- xcept those few which «re so colloquial or so 
new that thy de not appear in the standard dictionaries--- 
can vastly fb found, with exhaustive ‘lefinitions; and as for 
analysis of — yvle, we do’ what we can, but again we remind 
our readers © at we depend upon them for examples and texts, 
* * * 

W shall snelude this Lesson by pointing out some errors 

in an i: eresting letter which a reader very kindly sent 


in. We hop: that he will not take these corrections amiss; 
he writes ve » well indeed; fut we notice smali faults that 
seem typical -y we wish to zerrect them, in the hope that 
this -vill ber St others as well ag the writer: 

Concu on: “Coneur with” should be used ; 
as in the sentence, “Teachers of English will 
presumabl; concur with the statement that 
students ¢:n hardly show great interest in the 
study of g¢ ‘ammar.” 

Treate 1: Do not say, “treated of as they 
shou'd be”. better, “(Grammar texts) are not 
being: trea 2d ag they should be.” Again, in- 
Stead of “t:rammarians seem to prefer treating 
of this sul ject....”, “treating this subject” is 
preferred, 

The teise: Do not use the article when re- 
ferring to .he general subject of “tense”. Use 
the article vhen referring to a specific tense, as 
“the past ti ase”; but, as in the sentence, ‘Tense, 
which has « roved to be a great difficulty to Chi- 
nese studen s,....” the article should be omitted. 

More o less: As given, the sentence reads, 
“Students sually find memory work more or 
less as a dread.’ Omit the “as”: on the other 
hand, this lea could be more crisply expressed 
by: “Students usually dread memory work.” It 
is better to 2xpress the idea in as few words as 
possible, 

Drive. .at a long distance: The sentence 
refers to liv!s of words which the writer main- 
tains haven interest for students. This, instead 
of “(Lists) .re often seen to drive the students 
at a long di. tance”, is better expressed, “ (Lists) 
often repel ‘udents.” Ordinarily, in this sense, 
“drive at” }° not used: “drive to (or toward)” 
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“More Diesel locomo- 
tives are Inbricated 
with our brand than 
any other—” 


QU RET 


“More revenve Alr- 
line miles are flown 
with our Aircraft 
Engine Oil than with 
any other brand—” 
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“More steam locomo- 
tives and railroad cars 
are lubricated with 
eur brand than wich 


“More Ens chassis 
are lubricated with 
MARFAK than with 
any other brand,” 


This record of preference for our 
products in an area where lubrica- 
tion engineering has reached its 
highest development, is evidence 
that CALTEX high-quality lubricants 
are unexcelled in the field of trans- 
portation lubrication. 
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LETTERS 
From The People 


Comments from readera on current topics 
are cordially invited: their opinions, how- 
ever, do not necessarily represent the wR 
of The China Weekly Review. 


Calls For Surrender 


To The Editor: 

In his New Year’s statement made as 
the Red Army marched to the north 
bank’ of the Yangtze River, Chiang Kai- 
shek called for peace. Now the ques- 
tion arises how to win a true peace? 
What kind of a peace do the people want? 

In setting down the possible conditions 
for establishing a peace, I find there 
are only two to be considered: 1) that 
the Kuomintang sufrender uncondition- 
ally to the Communists, and 2) that the 
Kuomintang leaders quit China and the 
Kuomintang field commanders hand over 
their armies to the Communists, : 

Because of the deep-rooted differences 
between them, I think it would be dif- 


ficult for the KMT and the CP to con-’ 


clude an agreement and to reach any 
long-term cooperation, Any temporary 
compromise between these two parties 
would not be genuine peace but only a 
breather in order to regroup their mili- 
tary strength. 

Therefore, if the Kuomintang truly 
loves peace for the sake of the people, 
it should accept Mao’s eight-point peace 
terms, which in general the people have 
supported. 

If the Kuomintang leaders are states- 
men- like, they will examine what they 
have done to the people and decide to 
leave China. Otherwise they cannot 
escape the people’s wrath in treating 
them as war eriminals and. punishing 
them sooner or later. 

If the KMT insists on wishful think- 
ing: Peace on an equal footing, peace 
in its entirety, and peace in a condi- 
tional sense as reiterated by General Teng 
Wen-yi, the Ministry of National De- 
fense spokesman, there will be no peace, 
I am sure. The victorious Communists 
will continue their domestic houseclean- 
ing until the KMT is completely removed 
from Chinese politics. 

Peace must be made on the basis meh- 
tioned above. Otherwise the people will 
prefer an all-out war to eliminate the 
remnants of feudalism, militarism of 
war-lords, and the practices of a cor- 
rupt bureaucracy. 

-T. PL OW. 


Shanghai 
February 23, I 


China’s Three Groups 


To The Editor: 

Since President Chiang’s retirement it 
now appears that China has been split 
into three parts: 1) The territory 
north of the Yangtze occupied by the 
Communists, with the capital in Peiping, 
2) the four southwest provinces and 
Taiwan occupied by the Kuomintang re- 
actionaries, with the capital at Canton, 
and 8) that section in the Nanking- 
Shanghai area dominated by the liberal 
group under Li Tsung-jen,. which re- 
mains in Nanking, 

Of these three groups, the Communists 
seem to be the strongest and the liberals 
the weakest. The so-called “peace talks” 
are between the CP and.the liberals, and 
the die-hard reactionaries in Canton will 
never participate in this negotiation, If 
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will succeed, it may ve that three months 
later the CY, togetaer with the liberals, 
will resume "further Civil War against 
the reactionaries. Then the end of this 
civil strife shall »ring about a true, 
intrinsie peace. 

H. S. ¢ 
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2 February 13, 1949 


: People First 
: To The Editor: 

Kverybody wants peace and better 
living conditions. The Government has 
already expressed its sincerity in wanting 
to work toward peace, and proved it last 
month by abolishing some unreasonable 
laws. 

Up to now, however, the Communists 
seem uhlikely to negotiate with the Gov- 
ernment and intend to continue the 
wicked Civil War. They insist on the 
point of the surrender of the war cri- 
mitals. This fully exposes their true 
purpose, For the geod of the common 
people, I cannot but hope the Communists 
will give up their ambition at once and 
open the way for peace talks. 

Most of the people are not interested 
in what system of government is adopt- 
ed, but only want to be able to live 
more comfortably. Therefore, the Com- 
munists should think of the people first 
and cease fire at once. 

Ting Shao-chuan 
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Nanking 
February 13, 1949 


Wants Early Peace 


To The Editor: 

The time which most probably will de- 
= cide the fate of our country is drawing 
oe near. J hold the conviction that it is 
not until the war is aver that China 
can have a bright future. There is no 
room for doubt that thousands and thou- 
sands of veople have suffered much dur- 
ing the Sino-Japanese war and the 
present internecine strife. This is espe- 
cially trae for those people who live in 
the provinces of northern and eastern 
China, 

Now that the authorities are open to 
discussion of the peace problem, we 
Chinese should cake this golden oppor- 
tunity to put peace into practice, It is 
generally hoped that the KMT and the 
CYP will take the desires of the people 
into consideration and bring about peace 
at the earliest possible time. Then there 
can be some hone of making China a 
powerful nation. 
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Y. D. CHANG, 
Tseliutsing, Szechuen 
February 21, 1940 


Chaotic Confusion 


To The Editor: 

Prices for everything have skyrocket- 
ec. Same say this is because of the 
fluctuations o/ the silver dollar. 
Peddlers selling these coins are very 
eunning and never sell more than two 
or three at a time, for within one hour 
they hope that the price will have risen. 
Sometimes they ask different prices 
within the same hour. But there are 
many customers who buy these silver 
dollars us something which they can hang 


The “555” clock respects no position: it will work 
at any angle. No matter how the minute-hand is shifted, 
you will soon find it perfectly adjusted. 
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Manufacturers: on to. 
This economic crisis arises directly from 
this rotten ani confused society. This 
. . ecisis foretellg the collapse of the pre- 
China Clock & Watch Works, Ltd. sent society, In a sound and stsble 
society people de t have to wo 
980 ZIKAWEI ROAD, SHANGHAI TELEPHONE 70350 aboat gach chaotic confusion. Wa wave 


heard that in the Red areas there are 
no such strange phenomena to be found. 
The Reds carry out a steady and correct. 
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economic policy to suit the needs of the 
people. 

‘Of course the peesent peace talks have 
had some effect on the market. We Chi- 
nese people reaffirm that we want peace, 
but only a real peace—and a permanent 
peace. Any false or temporary peace 
must be abandoned and the people will 
be deceived no longer. Only with real 
peace---peace for the welfare of the 
whole of China—can China, now half- 
dying, be saved, 

; C.P.T. 


Honan University 
Soochow 
February 3, 1949 


Three Executions 


To The Editor: 


The execution of the three employees 
of the Public Bus Company produced a 
minor sensation in Shanghai and will, 
it is hoped, check further strikes. While 
we admire the courage and wise mea- 
sures adopted by our hitherto tolerant 
Government, we cannot help sharing 
sympathetic tears with the families of 
the victims. For worse instigators and 
fomenters of trouble have been exonerat- 
ed, and scoundrels who are creating havoc 
are still at large. 

Insignificant and negligible as the 
lives of these three people may appear 
to most of us, a liberal government would 
have considered the problem seriously. 
From the legal point of view, we applaud 
any step taken by our Government which 
is for the welfare of the people. But 
we cannot agree that the death sen- 
tence is a panacea applicable to all cases. 
The people have as much right to ask 
for a decent living as the Government 
does to maintain law and order. We 
do not think strikes and other means 
of violence proper, but the motivey be- 
hind these foolish and reckless actions 
deserve our compassion, 


I am not suggesting the abolition of 
the emergency measures which are con- 
sidered necessary to preserve peace and 
order in this city, but I hope that our 
Government will do something to check 
the rampaging prices, and that the same 
law which was meted out to the offenders 
last Thursday will also be applied to 
those who intentionally create confusion 
for their own gains. 

H. C. HUANG. 
Shanghai 
February 19, 1949 


Turnabout 


To The Editor: , 

In Nanchang, a number of legislators 
of Kiangsi organized a bandit-suppression 
group which was in favor of the Civil 
War. But now, hearing that the Gov- 
ernment is too weak to fight any longer, 
they have changed their purpose to 
peace improvement. 

One of this group said: “We stand 
for the people and have been working 
for their interests. We were in favor 
of the war because we hoped the war 
would bring them peace. 
is coming when we must bring the Civil 
War to a standstill because the people 
can live no longer if the war goes on.” 

Now that the Government has no 
strength to continue the war, the Gov- 
ernment’s representatives cannot do 
otherwise than ask the Communists for 
peace in the name of the people in order 
to prolong their own lives. Why did 
they not advise the Government earlier 
to come to terms with the Communists? 

N. H, ¥ 
Nanchang, Kiangsi 
February 6, 1949 
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‘ity in ‘aiwan without a library to newly appointed magistrate kas bet guerrillas were missing at Taiwan, a 
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Hoiping, Kwangtun x 
Februury <7, 1949 


Canton Scene 
To The Heitor: 

I arrive? in Caaton on February 6 
to find the weathe: warn and business 
prospering. With tie continuous influx 
of governinent mit stries and various 
other organizations, «he housing probiem 
has reache: large preportions, Our bank 
has rented -wo hotels ss temporary dor- 
mitories fur the scaff members. 

Prices are alarmingly high as com- 
modily prices are calculated on the basis 
“of Hong Kong currency and the Hong 
Kong dollar is used freely in open tran- 
saction, T uoubt whether f shail be able 
to maintain my liverihood, since my pay 
is still in gold yuan. The quotation on 
gold is now $120,000. with greenbacks at 
82,000, and the Hongkong dollar at 410, 
and the financial situation is in general 
disorder, 
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ALFRED WANG. 
Canton 
February 12, 1949 


Everyone Waiting 


To The Editor: 

‘ With the repeated defeats of the 
e Government troops and the collapse of 
- the Gold Yuan after only a few months, 
* the Kuomintang Party now faces a situa- 
‘ tion so critical that no trace of optimism 
e ‘exists. The Government's attempts to 
ections a check the devaluaticn of the Cold Yuan 
i convenient conn = have Seen useless: Commedity prices are 
ns one eae] o all Europe bt aa ad tle dN breaking all records, and silver in Kweilin 
has doubled and tresied. Many places 
ure suid to refuse so aceept (iold Yuan 

and base their prices on rice. 
3ut the sularies of our vorofessors and 
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3 vost)... world-famous hospitality all the way. For Clipper fares, : Todiup ie TOMAR Howat ewatia y 
Eas schedules, trip-planaing help, cail your Travel Agent or... « saw shocking sights. Our school work- 
“ : fy men, clad caly in re and almost hare- 
e Gent. Agis., CNAC—Cathay Hotel : foot, with no» protection from the rain 
a Shanghai » phones 15737-19229 = and cold, worked with patient resigna- 
= > tion, But brew coule [ hein them except 
a : lo sylipathize with vaem? 

e os s wangsi was fornerly sointed out as 
eo %, se the puradise of China. It has now 
“i FAN MERICAN . ~ dropped so far from its sigh standards 
: of - that everyous ig whine for the great 


i *Trade Marks, Pan American Ajrways, Ine. exoene™ Z Kweilin, Kwungsi 
: Fobrunry 8. 1949, 
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Relief Medicine Sold | 


Tro The Editor: 


Thanks for your notice of final ex- | 


piration of my subscription, I am very 
pleased to eontinue my subscription to 
the Review so that I can derive the many 
advantages from this famous paper in 
China, but I shall. not be able to subscribe 
to it for two months, when my cireum- 
stances may be improved. : 

I would like to tell you something 
about this province of Sikang so you may 
publish it in the Review. 

The facts of the corruption and 
avarice of the provincial health ad- 
ministration of Sikang have been known 
for some time. I will not introduce the 
name of the head of this health adminis- 
tration here; it should be known, how- 
ever, that this man has amassed a great 
deal of wealth by selling for very high 
prices medicine which was contributed 
by America, Canada, ete., through 
UNRRA. Many persons have died be- 
cause they did not have enough money 
to buy this medicine, 

The Tibetan rural peoples are highly 
religious-minded, and the people still 
burn incense and make offerings to the 
gods when their families are dangerously 
sick, Their superstitions are no doubt 
born of ignorance. 

We want to ask the Ministry of 

ealth in Nanking whether it has 
yeceived a detailed report about medical 
efficiency in this province, and if it is 


interested in results being obtained from 
the medicines it supplies for the welfare 
of the various provinces. 

H. §. LING, 
Kangting, Sikang 
January 28, 1949 


Certainly Not Here 


To The Editor: 

Since the peace offer from Nanking, 
every Chinese (and I am no exception ) 
has been prepared to see some miracle 
worked out, But no peace comes, Will 
we live to see and enjoy peace in our 
country ? ¢ 

The corruption of Nanking has boomer- 
anged, and China now faces the ques- 
tion of Communism. No one will mourn 
for the Nationalists, but what will the 
government under the Communists be? 
A police state? A. dictatorship? A 
satellite of Moscow? I am not a stu- 
dent of Karl Marx, nor a disciple of 
modern democracy, but a Chinese to 
whom liberty is necessary to life. The 


USA is not so bad, as I understand that : 


every individual has his dignity and 
liberty. : 
Nanking has been too busy to worry 
about its poor employees, and a clerk 
must manage to live on one silver dollar 
g@ month, Would you suggest a job 
which pays more than one silver dollar? 
P MARK DARLIE. 
Lanchow, Kansu 
February 15, 1949 


School Fees 


Tp The Editor: 

A meeting in Chungking of the Bureau 
of Education, schoolmasters, and. defe- 
gates of the city council was held _on 
the 18th of January to set up the méthod 
for collecting the tuition and boarding 
fees for the next term. 

The following resolutions were passed: 
1) The tuition fee shali not be greater 
than the boarding fee. 2) The board- 
ing fee shall be three piculs of rice. 

A public announcement was made by 
the superior officer of the Bureau of 
Edueation that no private, middle or 
primary school shall disobey these re- 
solutions, that any school collecting more 
than the stated fee would be severely 
punished, 

Our school, Tsing-hwa Middle School, ° 
has now set the tuition fee for the next 
term at 18 silver dollars, which is equal 
to almost 15 piculs*of rice. The school 
authorities will accept only silver dollars 
manufactured in the third year of the 
vininese Republic with the picture * of 
Yuan Shih-kai on the face, The com- 
bined boarding fee and tuition fee is so 
high that many students will be com- 
pelled to leave school. We question, then, 
if the school is established for the chil- 
dren of the rich or for the poor lao pat 


hsing. 

Ww. D. J. 
Chungking 
February 3, 1949 
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news irrespective of the views expressed in the editorials. 
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Peiping Clamp Down 
fbi Chinese Communists have ordered all 
; foreign correspondents in Peiping to stop 
sending stories abroad and to cease their news 
gathering activities. The order also banned from 


cireulation all foreign newspapers published in . 


Peiping. So far the Communists have not seen 
fit to explain their reasons for this move further 
than to state that the city is still the center of 
military activities and that security demands 
such action. ah oN 

- In the absence of any news from Peiping, 
it is well nigh impossible to understand this 
latest Communist move. However, it is possible 
to assess some of the repercussions both here 
and abroad. 

Although the Communists may have reasons 
which, if publicly stated, might make it easier 
to understand why they have jumped on the 
foreign press with both feet, we think they have 
made a bad mistake. From a propaganda point 
of view, the silencing of the foreign correspon- 
dents in Peiping is a first-class blunder. If the 
Communists had closed telegraphic communica- 
tions between the city and Nationalist China im- 
mediately after they occupied the place —- as 
they have done in other cities such as Mukden and 
Tsinan—it would probably have caused no more 
than a lifted eyebrow in the rest of China and 
abroad. It would hate beeh a move which 
everyone expected. However, the Communists 
entered Peiping under somewhat different cir- 
cumstances than in other major cities previously 
taken over. The old KMT governing machinery 
was left intact for weeks, the local press was 
not touched for quite a while, and foreign cor- 
respondents in the city were permitted to con- 
tinue filing press messages over the radio-tele- 
graph system: which continued to function 
without interruption. 

Because of this differenee in occupation: pro- 
cedure, the hopes of many people were raised. 
Previously, we had been told—via the constant 
barrage of anti-Communist propaganda which 
issues from official KMT sources—that the first 
thing's the Reds did when they entered cities 
was to rape all the women, force parents to 
give up their children, and compel husbands and 


wives to trade spouses. Many normally intel- 
ligent people had had these and similar stories 
dinned into their ears for so long that they were 
in a high state of panic and often were giving 
voice to the opinion that while the KMT was 
bad, it was the lesser of two evils. 

The nature of the Communist occupation did 
more to discount such horror stories than any- 
thing else in recent months. Foreign corres- 
pondents, who might normally be considered to 
be non-partisan in the Civil War, reported daily 
from Peiping, letting the outside world know 
what went on. With some exceptions, the re- 
porting, while perhaps not “friendly”, was not 
actively hostile to the new regime. These cor- 
respondents reported that generally life in the 
city continued as ‘usual. While this may not 
have constituted praise for the few early re- 
forms instituted by the Reds, it at least denied 
effectively all the previous rumors and “accounts” 
of Communist atrocities. This one fact alone, 
we believe, was a distinct propaganda asset for 
the Communists. , 

Now, for reasons. unknown, the Communists 
have suddenly clamped down on the foreign cor- 
respondents. What is the reason? We certainly 
don’t know and we doubt if anybody aside from 
the Red officials responsible for the order really 
knows. However, the Communists have now 
given the rumor spreaders another chance. The 
stories are already starting: The Reds have 
decided that now is the time to make husbands 
trade wives and therefore they silenced the press 
so that people outside would not find out about 
it. The Reds decided to begin their usual reign 
of terror, killing all the rich and enslaving all 
the poor, and they suppressed the correspondents 
first so that they could not report it. Naturally, 
we don’t believe such nonsense, but there are 
many people who are all too willing to believe 
anything “bad that they are told. The Com- 
munists, we believe, would have done well to 
consider all the implications which would be 
drawn from this move before they acted. 

Even in more enlightened circles, the sudden 
ban on foreign reporters causes surprise and 
suspicion. “What is it,’ everyone wonders, “that 
the Communists don’t want the outside world to 
know.” The normal human reaction is that it 
must be something “bad.” If it were something 
“good” or something which would reflect to the 
Communists’ credit, it would only stand to reason 
that they would most earnestly desire that the 
foreign correspondents have every facility to re- 
port it abroad. The Communists, as their daily 
round-the-clock broadcasts in Chinese, Japanese, 
and English testify, are like the rest of us in 
that they are not inclined to hide their light 
under a basket. 

* * “ke 
F THE Communists-had imposed censorship 
upon the plea of military necessity, or if they 
had revoked the press cards of some of the cor- 
respondents whom they felt were “unfriendly”, 
we could have understood it better. But the 
wholesale suppression of all correspondents in 
Peiping, which includes some of the best in the 
profession, is a puzzler. Many observers, in- 
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cluding ourselves, who do not believe that the 
suppression was so much an official desire to 
nide some nefarious goings on as it was an ex- 
tremely ill-considered act by officials too pre- 
occupied with obtaining an end to recognize the 
unfavorable consequences of the method em- 
vloyed, have advanced various theories. - 

One such guess is that the Communists 
never intended to permit foreign correspondents 
to carry on their work in Peiping but that the 
difficulties of taking the city over —- which we 
alluded to in the foregoing—prevented them from 
getting around to dealing with this matter until 
aow. In the past, the Communists moved in 
with a definite city plan and a large number of 
trained administrators to put it into action. In 
‘Tsinan, for instance, some 8,000 especially train- 
ed “cadres” moved in as soon as resistance col- 
lapsed and set about restoring order and running 
the city according to Communist ideas of how it 
should pe done. Communications with the out- 
side world were immediately cut. More or less 
the same situation prevailed in Mukden. 

Peiping, however, apparently fell quite some 
iime before the Communists expected and they 
were caught flat-footed by Fu Tso-yi’s early col- 
lapse. One report has it that the training classes 
for future Communist administrators of Peiping 
had not even been started, since the Reds had 
figured that Fu would hold out until late April 
or early May. The sudden handing of the city 
io the Reds on a platter caused them consider- 
able embarrassment from an administrative point 
of view. The only course they could then follow 
was to take it but have the Nationalists continue 
fo run it for them until such time as they were 
ready to assume the job. This apparently was 
the course followed, with a week or two elapsing 
between the time of the official surrender and 
the entry into the city of the first Communist 
troops. The Gold Yuan continued to circulate 
for about a month after the surrender. In fact, 
a plane load of GY was flown to the city after 
the surrender talks were ‘under way and_ the 
outcome of the talks well known. Altogether, it 
was an unusual way for a city to change hands. 

Viewed in such a light, the suspension of 
communications facilities for correspondents and 
the order forbidding them to engage in report- 
ing activities would appear to be in accordance 
with the previous Communist policy of keeping 
foreion or outside observers away from places 
taken over from the Nationalists. If this 
theory is correct, the Communists would have 
been well-advised, from a propaganda point of 
view, to have denied telegraph facilities to the 
foreign press from the beginning. Such a pro- 
cedure would have saved them from the present 
unfavorable comment and the widespread sus- 
picion with which they are now being regarded 
in so many circles. 

Another popular supposition agrees with the 
foregoing one insofar as the idea that the Com- 
munists took some two months before they got 
around to closing the correspondents down, but 
has it that the main reason is that Peiping is 
still under military control and is therefore tech- 
nically a war area. The ban, according to those 


who hold this belief, will be removed once a re- 
gular civil.an administration takes over control 
of the cit;. 
* bd * 
HATEVER the reason cr reasons for the 
action, we believe that it was not well con- 

sidered. As we have pointed out, it has put the 
Communisis in a not easily defensible position 
propagand: -wise. We doubt if the advantages 
which the Communists hope to gain by this 
measure, whatever they may be, will offset the 
bad publicity the move has made for them. 
While we ire not “buying” any of the various 
rumors about how the iron curtain has been 
lowered sco that the world will not learn of Com- 
munist atrocities about to be committed, we are 
frankly concerned over the matter. As has been 
pointed cu: by our American contemporary, the 
Evening Post, various Communist leaders in the 
past have gone on public record as being in 
favor of a free press. Being firm believers in 
the princit!e of a free and responsible press, we 
cannot but object to any wholesale suppression 
of publications or withdrawal of normal facilities 
to gatherers of news. This is certainly true 
wher. the .iuthorities taking such action fail to 
see fit to state explicitly and publicly their rea- 
sons for sich action. 

We ar: quite aware that our idea of a free 
pres’ and ~he Communists’ idea of a free press 
are at sore variance. However, we think that 
a reporter’: abuse of the freedom of the press 
must be cc nsiderable and be proven with docu- 
mentary evidence before he should be restricted 
in any maimer. This, however, should be well 
within the power of the Communist authorities. 
There are. we realize, some representatives in 
China of tie foreign press who have ceased to 
be objectiv. reporters, having become partisans, 
pleaders for a special cause. We see their handi- 
work in the press almost daily, and we would 
be the last to object if the Communists decided 
to penalize them, providing that proof (which 
is easily tv be had) were given to the public. 
However, ‘he complete restriction at one fell 
swoon of ai! the foreign press representatives in 
Peiping seems to us to be scarcely justifiable. 


Government-Financed Industry 


RESIDENT Truman’s proposal for legislation 
which ‘vould allow the Government to finance 
industrial rlant construction in order to provide 
increased manufacturing capacity in the event the 
nation she:ld need such capacity and private 
enterprise was unable or unwilling to provide it 
has touche: off a storm of protest in the United 
States. 

While «ve can understand the cries of anguish 
in certain quarters, we certainly cannot agree 
with much of the reasoning employed by those 
who would oppose such a measure. Charges of 
controlled economy, socialism, government-in- 
business, aiid death blow to free enterprise are 
some of the descriptions used by critics, who we 
note have not yet said much about “public 
welfare.” 
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Theoretically, a system of free enterprise 
results in the spurring of the individual’s desire 
to undertake risks with his capital. The rewards 
must be great in order to encourage people with 
surplus capital to take the risks involved in est- 
ablishing new businesses or industries. Such a 
theory may work when there are great op- 
portunities for exploitation of natural resources, 
or extensive market possibilities. It will also 
often work reasonably well in small-scale under- 
takings where not too much capital is required. 
However, when an economy becomes well develop- 
ed and integrated, there are not so many natural 
resources lying around loose, available for ex- 
ploitation by the first hardy adventurer who comes 
along with excess money in his pocket. Further, 
the highly developed nature of the American 
economy requires those wishing to launch new 
enterprises frequently to raise almost un- 
believable amounts of risk capital. Sometimes it 
is impossible to find individuals willing to take a 
chance which involves millions upon millions of 
dollars, the return from which may be altogether 
uncertain. 


Since the end of the war, we have had an 
example of how an industry finds. it difficult to 
expand in order to meet the full demand for its 
products. Throughout the last war there was 
a shortage of steel, which was largely the result 
of insufficient plant capacity. The Government 
stepped in and built a few blast furnaces and 
mills which increased the total US steel capacity 
and eased the pinch somewhat. However, at 
war’s end, there was still a steel shortage which 
continues today. 


At first the large steel companies in America 
argued against plant expansion, pointing out that 
it was possible that the high post-war demand 
was temporary in nature and that any plant ex- 
pansion undertaken at the present time would 
require large quantities of steel and thus make 
the present shortage more acute. 
Further, it was said, if the demand 
was, as the steel makers believed, 
temporary in nature, the expanded 
plant would become a “white 
elephant” later on. 


Since the post-war demand for 
steel by American industry has re- 
mained: high, most steel men have 
accepted the view that additional 
plant is needed, although some 
still claim that refinements <in 
technique will enable the existing 
plant to produce enough additional 
steel to satisfy demand. The weight 
of opinion appears, however, to be 
on the side of those favoring in- 
creased capacity. For three years 
the automobile and oil industries, 
to mention but two of the most 
critically affected, have been 
limited in their output by the steel 
shortage. Since it seems certain 
that the American economy is des- 
tined to continue expanding for 
some time to come, it seems 


“The Losers” 
Jacksonville Times-Union 


equally certain that more steel, the basis for all 
heavy industry, will be needed. 

While the steel industry has initiated a small 
amount of new plant construction as a result of 
Government and public pressure, it still is moving 
with extreme caution. This is quite understand- 
able. The industry cannot afford to engage in 
extensive plant modernization and expansion 
since it is not absolutely certain that the demand, 
say, a decade hence, will be as great as today. 
Too much expansion now might mean bankruptcy 
later. 


This, it seems to us, is precisely why the 
Federal Government should step into the picture. 
The Government should finance the construction 
of new plants, which when completed need not 
necessarily be operated by the Government, but 
which could be rented to private industry. Such 
a system would relieve the private steel industry 
of the financial burden and risk of investing tens 
of millions of dollars in new plant, but would 
assure adequate steel output at a reasonable 
price for the needs of the American people. If 
in the future the demand should slacken, or if 
private industry’s own modernization and ex- 
pansion activities should prove sufficient, then 
the Government can temporarily close the plants 
it built and wait for demand to catch up with 
capacity. This, we think, is an unlikely possi- 
bility since all we have read or heard would in- 
dicate that demand will continue to grow rapidly. 

We fail to see why legislation authorizing 
the Government to build plant facilities for in- 

 ereased production of basic materials causes any 
harm to the system of free enterprise. In fact, 
it relieves private enterprise of some of the risks 
inherent in the larger undertakings of modern 
industry. Also it makes certain that the Amer- 
ican people will always have at their command 
all the necessary production facilities they may 
need. 


TWO ASPECTS OF THE CHINESE QUESTION 


CHINESE 
PEASANTS 


“Holding it up” 
San Franvisco Chronicle 
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Some may argue that the entrance of the 
vernment into the plant construction field will 
reduce opportunities for expansion on the part 
af private industry. This jg not necessarily 
correct since the proposal, as it now stands, would 
vermit the Government to take action only when 
wrivate industry declined to act. Therefore, 
evivate industry could automatically halt Govern- 
nt action by starting construction activities of 
its own, 

The United States has grown exceedingly 
ssperous through the years, partly, perhaps, 
cause politics has been separated as far as it 
as from business, but largely due to the fact 
that the North American continent was a virtual 
roid mine of unexploited wealth when the found- 
ing fathers landed from Europe. These un- 
eloped resources were a tempting dish for 

early rugged individualist who went forth 
and took from the earth enormous quantities of 
wealth. The development of these natural re- 
sources has given the American people the 
nivhest standard of living in the world today. 
lTewever, as the limits of virgin territory have 
been reached, development has been along some- 
what different lines, involving better and more 
extensive use of what has already been found. 
The economic machinery has become vastly more 
complicated than in the days of the “empire 
ulders.” American private enterprise has 
shown that when surrounded by riches it can 
produce fabulous amounts of goods. However, 
i, has yet to lick the problem of recurring eco- 
nomic depressions, of providing for the greatest 
xood for the greatest number. 

This has been realized and through the 
years the Government has taken more and more 
oY a hand in regulating economic activity in order 
“» tron out the rough spots. 


on 
i 
i 


wartievpation in business, but certainly there is 
x for even more regulation than now exists. 
if i8 in the spirit of regulation that we think 
the Government might embark upon a modest 
program of plant expansion in a few of the more 
essential industries, especially those which re- 
‘fuire large initial investments which private 
cnterprise either is unwilling or unable to under- 


inke. 


25 Years Ago in 
The China Weekly Review 


4 o,e . . 
French Criticism Of US Role In China 
March £, 1924 

This unusually interesting and significant French view- 
on American policy toward China appeared originally 
u fue Nouvelle Revue for December 1, 1923, the republican 
ideracy and political sami-monthly published in Paris: 
| is no secret for those who follow with attention affairs 
ne Kar Kast that America’s growing influence in China 
radually bringing that country under the economie control 
ox the United States. 
“or several years, and particularly since the war, the 
siomaries, commercial travelers, and manufacturers of that 
roaniry have carried on in China a program of peaceful 
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gris. 
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penetration, suec.-sfully and powerfully supported by their 
governmeit—a pg:vernment that professes to be the least im- 
perialistic in the world! It is not necessary to wear a sword 
or to talk in a micitary imperative in order to be a conqueror; 
on? can often ake broader and more enduring conquests 
with a Eible uncer the arm or the las: Yankee notion in 
one’s pocxet. New China, left unprotecte: by the arrogance 
and incapacity of :ts rulers, falls an easy victim to persuasive 
advances, Taer.fore the missionaries and business men of 
America, the advince guard of a rich and insatiable nation, 
constitute an eco: mic army far more dangerous than invaders 
with canron and rifles. 


Bo x * 


Salt Tax 


Salt has beer taxed in China and hag been a chief source 
of governmental .2venue since earliest times, some authorities 
giving the date -f origin us far back as 2200 B.C. during 
the reign of the mythical emperor Yu of the Hsia dynasty. 
The early record: contain frequent references to the produc- 
tion and ‘axatior. of salt. [n the Tang dynasty, 7th century, 
A.D., there were said to be eighteen salt lakes and 640 galt 
weils under the ontrol of the Board of Revenue and that 
taxes were also oevied upon salt produced from sea water. 
During this dynesty a certain.reformer named Lia Yen is 
reported *o havé organized a system of salt administration 
whereby povernm-ut control was exercised in the producing 
dissricts und traisit taxes were abolished. Merchants were 
permitted to travsport sali any place they liked and the 
government mainiained stores in remote districts to prevent 
suffering on the cart of the people from a searcity of this 
important elemen! uf diet. 


epee 


LO Years Ago In 
The China Weekly Review 


Terrorists Warn Shanghai Dancers 

March 4, 1939 
In an apparer: effort* to discourage the elite of Shanghai 
Chinese soviety frei engaging in frivolous and custly pastimes 
dur:ng the preser.’ war period, patriotic terrorists, describing 
themselves as th: “Blood and Soul Traitors Extinguishing 
Corps” hurled bors outside of four leading Chinese dancing 
establishments W.dnesday night of this week, The sole 

casualty wasta ri:sha coolie, whose leg was injured. 


The paces s::zgled out for attention were the Oriental 
Hotel, Ciro’s nigh club, the Cathay and Paradise ballroom 
and the Great E.stern Ballroom. ‘Leaflets showered in the 
vicinity of the re:urts, entitled “A Warniag to our Dancing 
Friends,” said in art: 

“Dancing Fric.ds: The nation is on the verge of being 
conquered. We ar: being crowned with the ‘glories’ of a con- 
quered people. Hu-e we, whe are ‘cheating life’ in the Isolated 
Iskand, not the ghume of a conquered peopie and still resort 
to such crazy cele. :rations? 


“Danciig Fries ds: Some of you ean dance the Fox Trot, 
others the Waltz. Why don’t you go up te the front to kill? 
Some of ycu spen:: lavishly en brandy and whisky; why don’t 
you give the mone.4 to our troops so that they can buy more 
munitions to kill ne enemy?” 


B * * 


Recognition For Franco 


Full and uncorlitional de jure reeognition of the Spanish 
faseaist government of Gen. Francisco Franco was announced 
Feb. 27 by the Brizish and French governments, thus marking 
another stage in re civil wur which, starting in July, 1936, 
has raged through at Spain for more than two and a half 
years. Reeognition of France by France and Britain, regard- 
wd as inevitable for the past several weeks, caused some heart- 
burning in Londor where sympathizers of the lost Loyalist 
cause staged a -emonstration in Whitehall by way of 
protest. Labor Pa::y leaders. ineluding Major Attlee, Herberi 
Morrison and Elbit Wilkinson addressed the crowd which 
passed a resolutic:. expressing “shame ard abhorrence” at 
the action of the Chamberlain government. 

In both Londé. and Paris, government circles spoke of 
the recognition of Franco with whut appeared to be a sigh 
of relief and decla-ed the step to be unavoidable. Moscow’s 
chagrin was expressed by the government ergan Izvestia 
which, speaking of “rance’s action, said “reesenition of Franca 
is a heavy blow ts the Spanish Republic and a still heavier 
blow to France.” 
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Japanese Philosophy And Politics 


By Joshua W. K. Liao 


HE Japanese philosophy of power 
politics and territorial expansion 
by virtue of military aggression has 
its roots in the early history of the 
country and the national legend of 
the people. In origin, it took shape 
through the practice of certain creeds 
in divine wills and ways and was 
ealled Shintoism in the literate age 
as found in the “Records of Ancient 
Events” ( #ii#8 ) and the “History 
of Japan” ( HAS ). In reality, 
the national religion of Japan grew 
out of the ceremonial usages follow- 
ed by her early tribal chieftains and 
ancient pricst-kings. In the main it 
offered little or no teaching for the 
conduct of private individuals until 
it later took on certain Confucian 
and Buddhist influences. 
Worshipping the spirits of the sun 
and the moon, mountains and rivers, 
Shintoism is fetishistie and also 
polytheistic in nature; but, 
asserts its major belief in the Sun 
Goddess, it is henotheistic. It claims 
no founder but gives a mythical ac- 
divine origin of the 
Mikado ( I} ), or Emperor which 
has been traced to Izanagi ( #r4eze > 
and Izanami C€ {#48} ) —the Japanese 
Adam and Eve. The daughter of 
this divine couple, by the name of 
Amaterasu (Xf@ ), conferred upon 
her grandson Ninigi ( #=8#F ) the 
divine right to rule over All-under- 
Heaven he could survey. The great 
grandson of Ninigi—the sixth descen- 
dant of Amaterasu—at the head of 
the invading Children of Heaven 
C K® )appeared in Hihuga ( Eli 
present Miyazaki Prefecture # # ) 
and at once set out on his eastward 
campaign for territorial expansion. 
Navigating through the Seto Inland 
Sea ( #ARKH-), he overcame all 
obstacles on the way and, after effect- 
ing a landing on the Main Island 
CAM), he subdued all wild tribes 
encountered and finally ascended the 
Imperial Throne in Yamato ( Xl 
present Nara Prefecture # eR) 
on February 11, 660 B.C, Thereupon 
the victorious chieftain became the 
founder and first ruler of the only 
ruling dynasty and was posthumous- 
ly called Emperor Jinmu ( ix), or 
Divine Militarist, as he has been re- 
vered. 


Korean Influence 


The historic authenticity of the 
events as such, however incredible 
to average readers, has been chal- 
lenged by few or none of the 
preserit-day Japanese scholars. None 
the less tremendous hag been the 
subsequent influence exercised by 
such a belief. In all probability, the 
invading tribes entered the archi- 
pelago from the Korean Peninsula 
for, as far back as it can be traced, 
the standard Japanese language was 
Ural-Altai in origin, very similar 
to Korean, and the dominant classes 
of people in Japan have borne numer- 
ous other resemblances to their con- 
tinental cousins. 


as it: 


pHs article is the first third 

of a digest of a volume 
written by the author before 
Pearl Harbor, the manuscript 
of which was lost in Hongkong 
during the war. The second 
and third parts will appear in 


future issues, Dr, Liao, 
a native of Taiwan (For- 
mosa), received his primary 
and secondary education in 


Japanese schools from 1913 to 
1923. Following this, he at- 
tended a Chinese university and 
; subsequently took post-graduate 
work in America and Europe. 
He has written several articles 
for the Review in the past, his 
most recent being’ a series de- 
voted to the history of Chinese 
philosophy,—-Editor, 


Assured of victory by their posses- 
sion of metallic (probably bronze) 
weapons, they kept waging battles 
against -the aborigines. Thus, be- 
cause the demand for Lebensraum 
in the new country necessitated the 
expansion of territory at the ex- 
pense of the Ainu (i ) in the 
east and the north and the Kumaso 
C $838 ) tribes in the south, Emperor 
Jinmu’s successors similarly made 
their influence felt through military 
conquest, on the one hand, and the 
popular practice of the worship of 
the Sun Goddess, on the other, 


The first historic contact between 
China and Japan was recorded in the 
“History of the Later Han” (. RH 
# ), which tells us that in A.D. 57 
the Ainu ( #4) Kingdom from the 
East Sea sent an envoy with tribute 
to the Chinese Court to whom the 
Han Emperor Kuang-wu ( #23658 7) 
granted a seal. According to Japan- 
ese sources, that was about the time 
new campaigns for territorial expan- 
sion were under way. For in the 
year 97, Yamatotakeru ( HAs), the 
able son of the 12th Japanese Em- 
peror Keiko (#77), led a_ south- 
ward expedition to Satsuma 
( fERE western half of the 
present Kagoshima Prefecture [i fd 
MSR) to subdue the Kumaso tribes- 
men and in 110 he moved eastward 


to conquer the Ezo (#84 ) natives. 


and succeeded in expanding the im- 
perial territory as far as Shinano 
C f#%48 present Nagano Prefecture & 
182). It is believed that he was in 
possession of a. famous sword made 
of the best steel of the age, whose 
origin, whether imported or home 
made, remains untraceable. He 
passed away during his triumphant 
return and has been worshipped as 
the first and one of the greatest 
Japanese war heroes. 


Similarly, in 199, the year follow- 
ing the demise of the 14th Emperor 
Chyuai (3), the Empress Dowager 
Jingu (#2) ), or Divine Merits, led 
a westward expedition against Korea 


and exacted tribute from the Penin- 
sula. She is supposed to have ruled 
up to 269. According to the Chinese 
“Records of Wei” ( fa ), an envoy 
from the Ainu queen visited the Wei 


- court in 238, the year which occurred 


during her reign. 


Thus, not only was the right and 
origin of the Mikade traced to divine 
origins, but also every military‘ or 
diplomatic success was called a 
divine accomplishment ordained by 
Providence. The people, therefore, 
worshipped both the Sun Goddess 
and her lineal descendants, who 
governed them and expanded their 
living space. So thoroughly did the 
sentiment of reverence for the 
Mikado permeate the soul of the 
Japanese nation that even in the 
subsequent days of the military 
dictatorship of the Shoguns ( # i 
1192-1868) the Emperors could still 
win loyal homage from the masses 
of the people and claim nominal 
supremacy over the feudal lords and 
the actual rulers of the Empire. For 
the Imperial Household remained the 
concrete object of worship, function- 
ing as the centripetal force of reli- 
gious and social order. 


Confucianism and Buddhism 


Meanwhile, alien ideas, ag ex- 
pounded through Confucianism and 
Buddhism, began to mould Shintoism. 
inte an elaborate code of rites and 
rules, as well as a system of ideo- 
logical foundations for the political 
and social institutions of the country. 
Although the Japanese must have 
acquired some knowledge of Chinese 
culture when they first came into 
direct contact with the Chinese, their 
history tells us that in the year 285 
the Korean scholar Wa Ni ($f) 
presented to the 15th Emperor Ojin 


( Regi!) copies of the “Confucian 
Analects” ( #326) and the “Thou- 


sand Character Scripture” ( --%23c ). 
Thenceforth the Chinese script and 
philosophy spread rather slowly. In 
403, the Imperial Court appointed 
Sinologists—moestly descendants of 
Korean immigrants—historiographers 


of the feudal states, and in 518, 
Kudara ( 3%), one of the then 
three Korean Kingdoms, presented 


the erudite scholar Tuan Yang-erh 
C RESHT ) to lecture on the Five 
Classics (#8 ). However, when 
the 30th Emperor Mintatsu ( #3f) 
ordered the historiographers of the 
feudal states to read the official let- 
ter written in Chinese from Korea 
upon his accession in 572, only one 
of them could read it. 


It was not until the beginning of 
603 that the Empress Suiko ( He?) 
adopted the Chinese calendar for the 
first time. In the fourth month of 
the same year Prince Shotoku ( #4 } 
promulgated the Constitution of 17 
Articles, specifying the distinction 
between ruler and subject and stress- 
ing the latter’s loyalty to the former 
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aid the former’s consideration of the 
iatter’s welfare all after Confucian 
teachings. In the ninth month, 
equrt ceremonies were codified after 
the Chinese system. 


About this time, Monk Nan-yuan 
. aq) was sent to China to study. 
After his return he was more in- 
terested and successful in spreading 
‘onfucian than Buddhist ideas. From 
then until the 16th century practi- 


cally all prominent Sinologists in 
dapan were Buddhist monks, for 
der the pressure of the Court 


nobles and the Samurais there had 
<u yet appeared professional teach- 
ers and scholars on a par with the 
Chinese Literati of classic antiquity. 
Nonetheless, by imperial decrees the 
“Records of Ancient Events” were 
vampleted in 712 and the “History 
ui Japan” in 720, both after ‘the 
model of Ssu-ma Chrien’s ( #3) 
“Historical Records” ( #28), and 
the “Collection of Ten Thousand 
tides” (S24) was issued in 759, 
meteled after the “Book of Poetry” 
1 Re). 

While Confucianism, dwelling upon 
iife in this world, added to the body 
uf Japan, Buddhism, interested in 
life hereafter, furnished the country 
und the people with their soul. The 
indian doctrine of Brahaman and 
Atman—the world-being and _ its 
manifestation in an individual heing 
took the form of the doctrine of 
individual self-mergence into the 
supreme interest of the nation, and 
ils spivit came to be called the 
“Yamato Tamashii ( AAs ).” With 
the traditional cult of emperor- 
wership and the Confucian teaching 
et loyalty and subordination to 
superiors, this new idea fitted in like 
hand and glove. Thus, while stress- 
ine filial piety in China, Confucian- 
ism in Japan concentrated on loyalty; 
while talking about the world-being 
in India, Buddhism in Japan came to 
annance the sense of the national 


siyal. 
Initial Opposition 


ueerly enough, at a time when 
Buddhism had long before declined 
in India and had just passed its 
zenith and was on the decline in 
Crina, it started flourishing in 
Japan. The first Buddha brought to 
the Japanese Imperial Court from 
Korea in 552 aroused bitter opposi- 
sion. Its adherents, however, kept 
iwntaet with Korean Buddhists first 
and later sent monks to China to 
iaport the new religion. During the 
T'ang Dynasty two Chinese-educated 


monks, Saicho ( #2) and Kukai 
i “83% ), were able practically to 


transform the cultural, political, and 
religious life of the Japanese. In 
788, the former, for the purpose of 
preaching Buddhism of the T’ien- 
“ai School ( *K®S ). built the 
“amous Enryaku Temple ( S£m3% ) 
on Mt. Hio ( sb3%1 )}, overlooking 
tue then capital city of Kyoto. On 
acount of its proximity to the poli- 


sivai and cultural center of the 
Empire, discontented politicians, 


warriors, and unemployed vagabonds 
very often either sought aid from 
the temple or found shelter there 
hy joining its monastery. When 
well supported, they resumed their 


political activities and revived their 
hereditary pugnacity to the extent 
that in the course of time there ap- 
peared a new fighting class of 
“monk-soldiers” ( (#4) to meddle 
in State affairs. Thus, while preach- 
ing pacifism elsewhere, Buddh.sm in 
Japan came not only to tolerate but 
even to equate militarism. 

Hitherto most of the Japanese 
writers had adopted Chinese charac- 
ters entirely—-some for ideogrz phical 
designations and some for phonogra- 
phic purposes—which often zaused 
eonfusion and complications. Jt took 
five centuries of incubation before 
an indigenous system of writing 
made its appearance. In 806, Monk 
Kukai, by selecting and modifying 
certain Chinese characters, invented 
the Japanese alphabet of 47 phono- 
graphic letters, which brougit the 
literary life of the country to a 
new level. He founded and pr2ached 
the True Word School ( HBS: ) in 
Japan. 


Shinran’s School 


During the Sung Dynasty a Budd- 
hist Protestant Revolution was 
Jaunched and led by another Chinese- 
returned monk, Shinran ( @¥# >, who 
had imbibed Buddhism of the Pure 
Land School ( #-+:3¢ ). To popula- 
rize the religion throughout his. na- 
tive land after his return, he at- 
tempted to accommodate it with the 
mundane needs of life by allowing 
monks meat and matrimony. The 
consequent reformed sect, called the 
“Pure Land True Sehool” ( BR 
32), was small in the beginning but 
became well-liked at once, sc that 
nowadays the great majority of the 
Japanese Buddhists are followers of 
Shinran and almost every  non- 
Christian Japanese is a Shintoist in 
public but a Buddhist in private life. 

In 1258. there appeared the Japan- 
ese Buddhist Wesley in the person of 
Monk Nichiren ( Ff #). He began 
as an expert in the “Lotus Scripture” 
wits ) and regarded it as the prin- 
cipal gospel of Buddhism. With his 
base established at Kamakura ( # 
# ), seat of the then Shogumate, he 
decided to preach what he cons dered 
to be the sublime phase of the reli- 
gion and therefore spent most of his 
time journeying all over the country-~ 
side and undertaking a series of re- 
vival meetings. So magnetic was his 
personality that every congreation 
was nearly hypnotized by his ser- 
mons and almost every patien: was 
healed by his contact. He founded 
the Sun Lotus School ( HHA *. 


Showing his interest in political 
affairs, Nichiren in 1260 subinitted 
to the Lord Protector Hojo Tokiyori 
C 4é4e8#94§ =), his doctrine of instal- 
ling the right man and_ thereby 
stabilizing the country, and in 1266 
he presented to the Lord Protector 
Tokimune ( #&) his warning 
against an imminent Mongol inva- 
sion, which actually took plaze 15 
years later in 1281. As the int:macy 
between politics and Buddhism grew, 


not only members of the Imperial 
Household would leave home and 
become monks and nuns, but even 


emperors would abdicate and retire to 
enjoy the monastic life. However, 
like early Christianity in Rome, 
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Buddhism in Japan gave politics its 
best elements—the ethics of social 
service and self-sacrifice and the me- 
taphysies of idealisra and spiritualism, 
but derived from politics the worst 
factors, such as intrigue and hy- 
pocrisy, pugnacity and dissension. 


Bushido and Militarism 


In a country like Japan, where 
constant warfare was waged to ex- 
pand its territory at the expense of 
neighbors, the emergence of profes- 
sional warriors with growing pres- 
tige had been a social necessity. The 
fighting group, who had been taught 
to worship the Sun Goddess and the 
Mikade and to obey their feudal lords, 
welcomed the Confucian ethies of 
loyalty and filial piety, fidelity and jus- 
tice, but did not develop intoa special 
social class before the rise of the 
Shogunate in 1192. It was the first 
Shogun, or Military Dictator, Mina- 
moto Yoritomo ( #i##5 ), who, in 
order to regulate his subordinate 
warriors, laid down certain precepts 
which became the germ of Bushido, 
or Way of the Warriors. Whereas 
Shintoism had hitherto neglected the 
regulation of the conduct of private 


individuals, professional warriors 
were now instructed to be indus- 
trious and frugal, orderly and 


clean, loyal and brave, righteous and 
chivalrous, thus setting a good exam- 
ple to the commoners. Always and 
everywhere the ruling authorities in- 
eulcated such principles and habits 
into the minds of the future warriors. 
Of Buddhism, the Dhyana School ( iff 
s%) in particular advised them to 
practise Dhyana so as to subdue cor- 
roreal desires and devote their in- 
dividual selves to supreme causes; 
Confucianism promised to uphold 
the social status and code of honor 
to those of the chun tzu (HF ), or 
gentry in China. 


Thenceforth, Bushidc, as observed 
by professional warriors called “Sa- 
murai,” developed through the blend 
of Japanese militarism, Chinese moral- 
ism, and Indian mysticism, and the 
Samurai emerged gradually to occupy 
the central position in the sociai 
hierarchy of Japan. Just as the 
cherry blossom among flowers, the 
Samurai among men was regarded 
as. the most brilliant element. Proud 
of himself, he respected himself, ex- 
pecting, as well as expected, to live 
up to every bit of the knightly code 
of honor. He would prefer death to 
disgrave. And to die an hororable 
death he would commit herakiri or 
disembowelment, to reveal his courage 
and justice. When his superior was 
wronged, he should, for the cause of 
loyalty, avenge him even at the risk 
of his own life. Unlike European 
Cavaliers, he showed no mercy on 
weaker elements—even women and 
children—a trait which has char- 
acterized Japanese life. 


With the Samurai developed into 
the social elite, the commoners, lik2 
flocks of sheep, looked up to them for 
guidance and example. Every boy 
admired the warrior, wanted to be- 
come @ warrior, and felt proud of 
acting like a warrior. If he later 
was actually taken into the fighting 
class, he would thereby bring glory 
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to his family. Small wonder that, by 


such a system of military and social. 


education which functioned for six 
straight centuries, the semi-barbarous 
islanders were actually transformed 
into an efficient. people of industry 
and frugality, courage and obedience. 


For centuries every feudal lord,.to 
safeguard his position and expand 
his domains, would keep a number of 
warriors and henchmen, and every 
warrior would, in turn, strive to 
keep his own protégés. In time of 
peace, the subordinate would gather 
information for his superior through 
investigation and espionage and 
ereate rupture and dissension among 
neighbors and rivals by means of 
tricks and intrigues; in cases of 
emergency, he would rally round his 
master and fight so as to get his 
title promoted and his bounty in- 
ereased. If his master were lost, 
unless he could avenge him at once 
and find a new one, he would become 
a ronin (2A ) roaming from state 
to state. : 


National Traits 


Therefore, by Bushido, too, were 
formed other national traits of the 
Japanese—pugnacity and _ intrigue, 
eruelty and blind submission or 
docility which were vividly reflected 
in the 6-century history of the 
Shogunate. 


Fully blood-stained, the whole his-~ 


tory in the main narrates the family 
feud between the Tairas ( 72) and 
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the Minamotos ( jie ) that created 
all episodes of homicide and suicide, 


- patricide and fratricide, regicide and 


genocide, . Originally descended from 
the Imperial Family, though at dif- 
ferent periods, the two. clans early 
distinguished themselves with mili- 
tary prowess for the Mikado; the 
Tairas in suppressing local rebellions 
and the. Minamotos in subduing the 
Ainu tribesmen. Meanwhile, they 
became the worst rivals for power 
and prestige. In the beginning, the 
Tairas gained the upper hand, but 
in 1185 the Minamotos under Yorito- 
mo’s leadership, after a successful 
comeback campaign, exterminated 
them. 


First Shogun 


In 1192, Yoritomo became the first 
Shogun; but in 1203 the reins of 
government fell into the hands of the 
Hojos ( jbékie ), a branch of the 
Tairas, who dared not arrogate the 
title of Shogun but remained content- 
ed with being known as Lord Pro- 
tector ( 4H). They were over- 
thrown in 18338 and replaced by the 
Ashikagas ( J4I< ), olive branches 
of the Minamotos. Anxious to hold 
the title of Shogun but unable to keep 
the feudal lords in order, the Ashi- 
kagas lingered on to sec civil war 
spreading far and wide. Fer in- 
stance, Yoshimitzu ( #i ), in order 
to enhance his dignity, had to ac- 
knowledge Chinese suzerainty openly 
from 1401 onward. In 1578, the line 
was ended by Oda Nobunaga ( mF 
## ), a descendant of the Tairas. 
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When Nobunaga was emerging 
‘victorious over his rivals, he came to 
know Portuguese activities in Japan 
in introducing western firearms, 
medicine, and Catholic Christianity. 
He liked things western and so pa- 
tronized ‘Christians. But his sub- 
ordinate and _ suceessor, Toyotomi 


_ Hideyoshi ( #a&## ), who had hail- 


ed from the social substrata and had 
driven Nobunaga’s son to suicide, 
was so anti-foreign as to persecute 
Christians and dispatch expeditions 
against Korea and China in 1591 
and 1597. After his death in 1598, 
a similar fate befell his own son, 
who was exiled in 1603 by Tokugawa 
Teyasu ( JIE ), a descendant of 
the Minamotos and the founder of 
the last Shogunate in Japan. 


Closed-door Policy 


For fear that western ideas and 
munitions might seduce feudal lords 
of remote states, the Tokugawas were 
equally anti-foreign and anti-Chris- 
tian and drove Christian converts 
into a rebellion at Shimabara ( [i 
& )from 1637 to 1638. In 1689, they 
even promulgated a closed-door policy, 
forbidding all foreign trade and in- 
tercourse except with Chinese ahd 
Dutch merchants. This isolationism 
lasted for two full centuries. Thus, 
just as the cosmopolitanism of Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism became in- 
sular after entering the island Em- 
pire, so did Bushido remain provin- 
cial until fused with alien ideas:in 
the 19th century. 
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Roisntnas Banknote 


{On February 22, a REUTER dispatch from Nanking qu: 
SHLH PAO as reporting that Governor Lu Han of Yunnan prox: 
the execution of 21 civilians in Kunming on February 12, after 
nad stormed the Central Bank to demand that it redeen. thousc 
iv be counterfeit GY notes that had been circulating on the me: 
in Kunming, Messrs. Gordon Young, Galahad Wood, and Shew-hen’ 


of this incident which correspond in almost every detail. 


reperts—EHditor.) 


"PRE inflation of Gold Yuan had be- 

" come so acute in Yunnan that 
Kunming newspapers referred to it 
as a “burning ball” which no one 
eonld hang on to. Although GY was 
stl the monetary standard, everyone 
who had it immediately turned it into 
“iee, gold, silver or something else of 
iangible value. This is the back- 
sreund of the catastrophe that was 
ta follow, 

tn the eve of the Chinese New 
‘ear, January 28, the rate between 
(<¥ and the silver dollar was GY67 
ta one. But on February 11, a cargo 
evane loaded with GY landed at Wa 
u Pa airfield, just outside of Kun- 
raing. The price of silver immediate- 
ly jumped to GY1,500. That night 
aid the next morning clerks of the 
tentral Bank circulated through the 
silver market sellmg purple GY50 
itotes for silver dollars. 

isut soon a rumor spread that these 
avles were counterfeit. and within an 
hour merchants refused to accept 
them. Late that Saturday morning 
2cople who held these GY bills began 
‘ gather in front of the Central 
Kank to try to exchange them. Un- 
“ortunately, however, it was Saturday 
and the staff of the bank was in a 
aurry to finish business before the 
waekend. They therefore stamped the 
autes “cancelled” and refused to ac- 
sept them, 


Crowd Rushed Bank 


4s the day wore on, more and more 


avople converged in front of the 
nank and tempers grew shorter. 
“inally, about three o’clock in the 
alternoon someone in the crowd 


valled, “Let’s go in!” and the crowd 
‘hereupon rushed the bank. Windows 
ware broken, aceounting books torn 
aun and thrown out the windows, fur- 
culure broken up and the telephones 
and wires pulled out. Upstairs, the 
sop found stocks of eotton yarn, 


The fe 
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Massacre 


ted the Catholie paper YI 
nee had aumonarily ordered 
a crowd of 2,000 persona 
cds of what were rumored 


vet, 


Three of our readers 


Lin, have sent in accounts 
‘owing ia based upon their 


nylon hose, foreign soap and shee: - 


ings and other luxuries. These, t: 
were thrown out the windows. 


By this time the police and ge: - 


darmes arrived on the seene, &: 
clared martial law, blockec! traf’ 
around the bank and 


entered ti: 


building. At this point the accour’« 


vary slightly. 
iron-barred gates of the bank we: 


One version said th: 


shut and mere than 100 people tra: - 


ped inside. The other two 
that some of the persons 
were caught outside the bank. 

At any rate, all the shops on th 
main streets shut their doors and th 


indicate! 
arrest. | 


crowd waited anxiously for the ne«: 


step. 
Governor Arrives 


Around five or six p.m., Gener; / 
governor of Yunns:. 
arrived, together with Maycr Ch: : 


Lu Han, the 


a: 


Shu-whui, General-secretary Wor - 
Yi of the Police Headquarters a* i 
Wu Yung, chief manager of tt 


bank. The governor seated himse’ 


before a table as temporary judy : 
and the prisoners, guarded by arr- 


ed police and 
brought before him. 


One by one he questionec ther 


gendarmes, wer: 


The first, a boy of 17 named F* . 


Chang-anh, was asked threc simp! 
questions and then 


shot, 


ordered to ft: 
No one was asked more ths: 


five or six questions and, dependir.: 


on the governor’s whim, punishme* 


was meted out. By the time that = 
people had been questioned aid 10 «© 
them shot, most of the 
authorities standing by were 


provinei:. 
so uD 


set that they tried to perstade th: 


governor to turn the matter over + 
the police authorities. 


success. Finally, after 21 person 


But with :.: 


had been executed some of the mil:- 


tary officers suggested tactfully 


the general that it was getting la‘: 


and he needed to rest. «At nh 


SUA TATUM EE eR EE 
a 


i-t 


Bok ila a. dca dards 


1199 Nanking Road (W) 


Leading 
in the field of 
Good Taste: 


Daily fresh assortment of 


¥inest Cakes @ Delicious Chocolates 


Telephone 35171 


« 
BLE HETEE SLEEP eer ee PL Lee eee Pete et LEPC SE Ite ID SOL SIT SHE teL SUL SIP Sop Set OEE Ure C0 EE JED Sit HP EG Sr0 et Ue Id Je TP FEL a1) Ite) 
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oeluck he went away and martial 
law was lifted. 

The 21 bodies lay in pools of blood 
in a lane opposite the bank. Some 
of the other prisoners were released 
and the rest taken to police head- 
quarters. 

The next morning, Sunday, 
February 18, hundreds of people 
gathered around the corpses where 
family members were weeping over 
the bodies. One young woman cart- 
rying a baby rushed to one of the 
bodics and fell upon it crying bit- 
terly; she was his wife. Almost un- 
conscious with grief, she left her 
baby beside her husband’s corpse. 
Nokody knew where she went. but 
the next day a woman’s corpse was 
found in the Pan Lung river outside 
the eastern gate of the city. 

Another man, it was reported, had 
sold some cotton thread to get money 
to pay the hospital bill for his wife, 
who had just had a baby and was 
ready to leave the hospital. He was 
given a bundle of the purple GY50 
notes and the hospital refused to ac- 
cept them. He then went to the bank 
and participated in the riot and was 
shot. When his wife heard the bad 
news, she poisoned her child and 
hanged herself, 


People Blamed 

The Central News Agency, either 
unaware of the true story or in de- 
fense of the bank, blamed the peo- 
ple, saying that the bank had opro- 
mised to exchange the banknotes, 
whether they were real or false. and 
that the people nad broken into the 


bank before the employees could get 


back to work from the Saturday 
afternoon holidav. The hank also 
published a statement saying that 


from now on all purple notes would 
be exchanged. But the people were 
not satisfied, for they could not un- 
derstand why the bank had refused 
the notes on Saturday and agreed 
to aecept them on Sunday. They 
Felt full vesponsinility for the ine 
dent should be born by the bank. 

Regardiess of who is responsible, 
the feeling was that the ineident 
was a direct result of the inflation 
and suffering of the people. and that 
tragedies like this are only the be- 
ginning. 

An open petition has been sent to 
the Fixecutive and Control Yuans de- 
maniing the punishment and dis- 
miss:l of Wu Yur, general manager 
of the bank, anc the payment of a 
pension te the Zamilies of the de 
ceased. The Yunnan branch office 
of the Control Yuan also has sent a 
doeutaent to Governor Lu Han asic 
ing Yor a full explanation of the 
matier, but this is considered ro he 
primarily a political gesture. 
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Taiwan’s Chinese Problem 


AIWAN today is swollen with re- 

fugees from Communist-threaten- 
ed areas of China. Businessmen, 
industrialists, Government officials 
and defeated generals are moving 
into hotels or purchasing houses at 
exorbitant prices. 

Between 300,000 and 700,000 main- 
landers are estimated to have ar- 
rived on the island, and the ships 
bringing them are earrying two or 
three times their authorized pas- 
senger lists. This is a _ sizeable 
amount for an island of Taiwan’s 
size (232 by 92 miles) and popula- 
tion (six and a half million) to 
absorb. 

As a result of this influx, prices 
are soaring beyond the reach of 
ordinary Taiwanese, and real estate 
is experiencing a minor boom. 
Houses which a year ago sold for 
US$5,000 now bring three times 
that amount. Many mainland Chi- 
nese are investing their money in 
new construction and are making 
fabulous profits. 

This construction cannot satisfy 
the demand, however, and the Chi- 
nese Army, according to reports 
from Taiwanese, has been confiscat- 
ing houses and rice. The mainland 
Chinese, moreover, are taking over 
political positions formerly held by 
the Taiwanese. -After VJ Day, the 
Chinese moved into the top positions, 
but the Taiwanese managed to keep 
their control at the village level as 
they had’ done under the Japanese. 
Now, however, the streams of Chi- 
nese from the mainland are edging 
into these posts. Almost all of the 
wiepisbrateen) for instance, now are 
Chinese, and even the village co- 
operatives are beginning to fall 
under Chinese control. 


Docks Crammed 

The migration of Chinese from 
the mainland has been accompanied 
by a@ mass movement of materiel. 
The docks are crammed with thou- 
sands of tons of goods hurriedly 
shipped from. Shanghai, Nanking 
and North China. Most of it is a 
hodge-podge, and much is unusable. 
An American told one correspondent 
that most of’ the goods had heen 
“shipped from one junkyard to an- 
other.” 

The docks at Keelung are weight- 
ed down with structural steel armor- 
ed cars, tanks, machine tools and 
turbines, and so many ships have 
arrived that sometimes three have 
to lie alongside each other and un- 
load simultaneously. Rusty  air- 
plane engines and bulldozers are 
piled beside bricks, which Taiwan 
makes itself, and alcohol, of which 
the island has an annual surplus 
for export. The island administra- 
tion has hanned imports of automo- 
biles, but there are numbers of cars 
bearing Nanking, Shanghai and 
Tientsin license plates. 

The situation is the same at 
Kaohsiung in South Taiwan, -where 
mosquito bombers, tanks, gasoline, 


Cc. F. Coulter 


surplus property from the Pacific 
islands, and UNRRA property are 
being unloaded. Fifty thousand 
bathrobes from America purchased 
by China out of the US$125,000,000 
military aid program also have ar- 
tived. In Kachsiung, incidentally, 
are the emergency shipments of 
ammunition which the US rushed to 
China last fall but which never 
reached the front. 

Much of the confusion has been 
laid at the feet of the Chinese Army, 
which requisitioned most ships and 
loaded them with everything avail- 
able, while Government agencies 
with valuable industrial equipment 
could not obtain shipping space. 

Most of the Chinese air force and 
navy are in Taiwan, and four divi- 
sions of the Chinese army are al- 
ready on the island. There are glso 
9,000 refugee troops from North 
China. Thirty thousand officers and 
men are being trained by General 
Sun Li-jen, who served under Gen- 
eral Stilwell in Burma during the 
war. General Sun wants to train 
30 divisions during the next 18 
months, using Taiwan as a staging 
base in the same way that the 
United States used England for con- 
tinental operations, 


Trying To Get More Aid 
The Chinese are trying te scll 
America on the idea of Taiwan’s 
strategic importance as a link con- 
necting Japan, Okinawa and the 
Philippines in case the China main- 
land goes completcly Communist. 
There are rumors that they are try- 
ing to get an additional surplus pro- 
perty arrangement to obtain guns, 
tanks and ammunition from Okinawa 
and Japan to arm the troops which 

are being trained on the island. 


Should the United States decide 
to help establish Taiwan as a mili- 
tary base, the US Military Advisory 
Group, which was withdrawn from 
China, still has headquarters in 
Japan and could be transferred to 
Taiwan on very short notice. 

The US has a primarily stratégis 
interest in the island. The Ame- 
rican air force considers it an ex- 


‘ cellent base for strategic bombers. 


The Navy, however, is less en- 
thusiastic, feeling that it lacks good 
harbors and is subject to typhoons. 
It is known that . General Mac- 
Arthur has a keen interest in Tai- 
wan. He has told several Ame- 
ricans that the Communists should 
be resisted in South China but, if 
that failed, Taiwan should be held 
because of its importance to Ame- 
rica’s west Pacific defenses. He 
also believes that the Economic Co- 
operation Administration should be 
used to help preserve America’s 
foothold in China and Taiwan. 
ECA officials have been studying 
the possibility of an expanded pro- 
gram on the island. Roger Lapham, 
chief of the China mission, has 


flown to Washington to present re- 
commendations for a new Taiwan 
program. ECA originally allocated 
$18,000,000 for the Taiwan  in- 
dustrial - agriculture rehabilitation 
program. These funds were in the 
US$70,000,000 industrial allocation 
which was frezen when Nattonalist 
resistance seemed on the verge of 
collapsing. Lapham may ask Wash- 
ington to approve use of the re- 
mainder of this money in Taiwan 
and South China or seek new ap- 
propriations from Congress. 


The strongest proponents of an 
economic and military program for 
Taiwan are the Chinese, who declare 
that the island can become self- 
sustaining if America provides the 
needed capital and equipment. They 
are trying to establish a firm econo- 
mic base in Taiwan and make it 
virtually autonomous from _ the 
mainland. 


Stabilization Measures 


The Government hopes to intreduce 
a separate currency soon to avoid 
the mainland’s inflation, The Cen- 
tral Bank already has shipped be- 
tween US$100,000,000 and US$150,- 
000,000 worth of gold bullion reserve 
to Taiwan for safekeeping, and re- 
mittances of Chinese currency from 
the mainland have been stopped. 
Further immigration of Chinese 
from the mainland, except for cer- 
tain skilled workers, capitalists with 
fereign currency holdings and Gov- 
ernment officials, will be prohibited 
after March 1 in order to reduce 
population pressure and keep poli- 
tical conditions more stable. ° 


Hydroelectric power is considered 
the key to Taiwan’s future develop- 
ment, torun the factories which have 
been shipped from the mainland and 
to expand production fer export, the 
only way Taiwan can become self- 
sustaining. But the island now pro- 
duces only 150,000 kilowatts, a frac- 
tion of its potential. Under the 
Japanese, ‘Taiwan’s annual, exports 
totalled US$250,000,000, but now 
they are less than US$30,000,000. 


Taiwan uses 650,000 tons of fer- 
tilizer in a normal year, which en- 
ables two or three crops to be pro- 
duced, and has enormous capacities 
for the production of rice, sugar, tea 
and other agricultural products. 
But last year Taiwan manufactured 
only 380,000 tons of fertilizer, and 
this year may produce 50,000 tons. 
Thus, fertilizer imports are a great 
drain on foreign exchange. 


However, it is doubtful whether 
the Chinese Government will be able 
to solve the island’s economic and 
social problems. * Conditions are al- 
most as feudalistic as on the main- 
land. Most of the sugar land was 
held by the Japanese, and taken 
over by the Chinese Government as 
“alien property.” Five hundred 
large landowners control the bulk of 
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ihe istand’s 
areas. Mast 
same land, but 


fertile rice-producing 
of the peasants own 

must rent more to 
inake a living. Thev are subject to 
same abuses of land  tenaney, 
usury, heavy taxation and forced 
sule of crops at a low price that 
exist in- China nroper. 


The Taiwanese farmer sells his 
rice on the onen market at 650 times 
the prewar price. But the price of 
fertilizer has increased 5,000 times, 
farm tools 2,500 times, and elothing, 
null and matches 3,000 times. A 
day laborer earns hetween three and 
four American cents a day. 


the 


The various Chinese cliques al- 
ready are struggling to gain control 
of the island’s spoils. The CC clique 
has established itself halfway down 
“ke west coast of the island and is 
‘uying property, investing in in- 
dustries and banks and fighting for 
incal power, as are other bureaucrats 
alsewhere on Taiwan. 


While Taiwan could be self- 
sustaining economically and provide 
a surplus for export to the main- 
iand, it is now being burdened with 
tae upkeep of Chinese military 
forces. Exports to the US last year 
totalled only US$2,000,000, which 
would not be sufficient to buy gaso- 
une for the air foree. 


An example of Chinese economic 
jdunning is their desire to increase 
suvar production. in order to get, 
sard currency. But Japan is Tai- 
wan's primary customer at present, 
and half of the payments must be 
accepted in Japanese exports, such 
as machinery and cotton goods. The 
isiand needs these products, but the 
Chinese prefer dollars. And Taiwan 
cannot compete in dollar areas. 


Another instanee is in regard to 
fertilizers. ECA offered to trade 
‘ertilizer for rice, which would he 
shipped to the mainland to fulfill 
“CA commitments there. The Chi- 
nese accepted the arrangement, on 
the condition that they receive the 
fertilizer first. ECA insisted that 
the exchange be simultaneous, where- 
upon the Chinese refused to consider 
the proposition. 


Most indicative of Chinese ad- 
sainistration is the fact that al- 
theugh dealings in foreign currency 
ire theoretically banned, the best 
black market rate for US dollars 
san be obtained at the Government’s 
Bank of Taiwan. 
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were finally 
February 24 at 
the circulation of silver coins, 
ing the ban against free trading 
gold and silver, permitting the 
port of foreign goods 
foreign exchange, and the, collec:. 
of taxes in silver, commodities 
Customs Yuan. 

The first reaction toward t? 
measures was skeptical. Both fix 
cial quotations and commodity pr: 
increased on February 25, des; 
the dumping of gold bars, comm: 
ties, and large sums of Excha 
Clearance Certificates. “his spi 
was checked on March 1, when 


promulgated 


money became tight following - 


announcement of the cost of liv 
index for the second half of F 
ruary amounting to 643 agg: 
that of 349 for the first half of 
month, But prices rose again 
March 2, following issuance of 
new large denomination notes. 

It is expected that these ref- 
measures will be difficult. to enfs 
and that they will confuse rat 
than improve the financial situat: 
The authorities ag late as Marc? 
had not yet found it possible 
promulgate the detailed 1egulat:. 
governing the enforcemert of 
measures. 

The only sign of Government 
tion regarding the new mezsures 
the announcement by the Cent 
Bank on March 1 that US deci 
notes would be bought by the G 
ernment bank at the rate o” GY2,0 
Meanwhile the open market rate * 
as high as GY3.000. 
any, have sold any US dcllar ne: 
to the Central Bank so far, but w: 
informed business ecirele; hel: 
that the Central Bank cou!d suce: 
in buying US notes only when - 
money market suddenly becomes vs 
tight and many of the sniall ba: 
are foreed to part with their 
notes to meet their financial obh: 
tions. 

The only other sign of a1y char 


has been the decision of the uti’ ty 


companies to collect their fees 
terms of a new unit to be known 


the “Utility Unit”, which is pegzsd 


to 0.625 Customs Yuan which, 
cording to the new regulations, 


hy pri.s 
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Canton, legal: ing 
ift- 


in 


ne 
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equivalent to 40 cents US 2urrence . 


This new system of payment Ff: 


been approved by the loca! auth: 
ties and was enforced as from Mar 


j- 


h 


1. With tHis as a precedent, it ~ill 


not be surprising to see in the né 
future all kinds of units pegged 
different rates to the Custcms Yu 
for the 


not. Greater 


ing considerable inconvenience a 


collection of house ren 
doctor’s bills, school fees, and wt 
confusion tian e7: 
will he created in the currency, ca: « 


ar 
ut 
in 


financial loss to the gener) pub? 2. 


Latest reports 


trading in gold and silver will 
started. In this connection. 
be said that the goldsmiths’ she 


rapeceaa a 


say that a gl 
market will soon be opened and fr+ 


it mi. 


e 
t 
is 


AE AEE REP 2 
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The Week’s Business 


(THE financial reform meas: res 


have reopened for business as from* 


March 1, as the ban against trading 
in gold has been lifted. 

The Shanghai Securities Ex- 
chanwe, which was reopened on 


February 21, has gradually become 
an active venter of speculation and 
investment. The daily turnover of 
business ir the Exchange inecrcased 
from 2,126,011,450 shares on Feb- 
ruary 21 to 4,697,205,180 shares on 
February 25. On March 1, the 
total turnover was 3,496,506,270 
shares. 

As predicted in these columns 
that notes of large denominations 
will soon he issued since it hag be- 
come too expensive for the Govern- 
ment to issue Gold Yuan notes, the 
Central Bank starting March 1 has 
begun to issue notes of GY500 and 
GY1,000 for circulation. The  is- 
suance of these big denomination 
notes, together with the general in- 
crease of public utility, shipping and 
other rates, and the large increase 
in the cost of living index, will serve 
as causes for another high jump of 
prices and quotations in the near 
future. 

One interesting development dur- 
ing the past few weeks has been the 
inerensed value of US dollar notes 
and commodities against gold. While 
it took over 600 US dollars to buy 
one gold bar of 10 ounces some weeks 
ago, it took only 500 to buy one gold 
bar Inst week end. This development 
was said to be caused by the Gov- 
ernment decision to lift the ‘ban 
against import of foreign goods by 
private exchange. There was re- 
ported to be considerable demand 
from importers for US. dollars. 

The inereased value of commodi- 
ties in relation to gold ig also 
noticeable. For instance, it took as 
much ag 200 reams of newsprint 
some months ago to buy one gold 
bar of 10 cunces. But now it takes 
only around 120 reams. This de- 
crease in the value of gold against 
commodities is due to the fact that 
the fear of military operations in 
Shanghai area hag disappeared, and 
with the vood news of peace ne- 
gotiations, businessmen believe that 
there will be an increasing demand 
for commodities once trade with the 
vast North China provinces is re- 
sumed. Prices are bound to increase, 
according to these businessmen, be- 
eause prices of many commodities in 


the Communist-controlled provinces 
are higher than market prices in 
Shanghai. 


The following table gives a com- 


pariscn of the quotations on Feb- 
ruary 23 and March 2: 

Feb. 23 Mar. 2 

GY GY 

Gold .......... 120,000 183,000 
US Dollar. 2,350 3,650 
Clearance Certificate 2,150 2,890 
Silver Dollar 1,300 2,000 
20’s Yarn ...... 380,000 626,000 
Rice .......4.. 11,000 17,000 
Wing On Textile 2.62 3.76 
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NEWS OF THE 


WEEK 


Peace Mission Returns Hopeful; | 


Legislative Yuan Now In Session 


FTER a two-week stay in Pei- 

ping, the unofficial peace mission 
headed by Dr. W. W. Yen returned 
to Nanking on February 27 with 
something conerete to show for 
their efforts “in the North. In 
a- public statement issued on their 
arrival in the capital, it was stressed 
that “the hopes for peace are very 
high though still facing many diffi- 
culties.” It was further disclosed 
that an agreement had been reached 
in principle with the Communists 
to facilitate the resumption of tele- 
graphic, mail and shipping relations 
between Nationalist and Communist 
China, with the technical details to 
.b worked out by representatives 
from both sides. 


It is understood that the mission 
had a broad exchange of views with 
Communist leaders on the question 
of peace. Two members .of the 
mission, Dr. W. W. Yen, and elder 
statesman Shao Li-tze, accompanied 
by General Fu Tso.yi, former Na- 
tionalist Commander-in-Chief in North 
China, also flew to Shihchiachuang 
to confer with Communist chairman 
Mao ‘Tze-tung and General ‘Chou 
En-lai. : 

The members of the mission re- 
fused to divulge the detailed results 
of their consultations with the Com- 
munist leaders. It is alleged that 
they made a gentleman’s agreement 
with the Communists not. to allow 
any leakage before the formal open- 
ing of peace negotiations. However, 
well-informed sources disclosed that 
the members of the mission were 
highly satisfied with their work and 
were .particularly impressed with the 
sincerity of the Communists’ desire 
for peace. The members of the 
mission all gained weight during 
their stay in Peiping and they look- 
ed surprisingly robust when they 
returned to Nanking. 


* * oe 
Practical Basis 
HIGHLY reliable souree in 


Nanking disclosed that a more 
practical basis had been found for 
negotiations with the Communists 
through the efforts of Shao Li-tze 
and Dr. W. W. Yen. An. official 
source further revealed that the “en- 
couraging news” brought back by 
the mission has dispelléd much of 
the former pessimism inside the 
Government so that there now is a 
general hope for peace, with even 
some war advocates saying that the 
talks are practicable. 


The United Press claimed to have 


learned the following from “sources . 


in the know:” 


1.. Communist leader Mao Tze- 
tung sent a long personal letter to 


Warship Joins Reds 
HINA’S largest warship, vhe 
5,260-ton cruiser Chung- 
king, is reported to have de- 
serted to the Reds and is now 
in the Communist-held port of 
Chefoo. The ship was a gift 
from the British and is the 
pride of the Nationalist navy, 
with a crew of at least 450 
officers and men, the majority 
of whom were British trained. 
Ironically, one of her last ac- 
tions was to cover the Govern- 

ment evacuation of Chefoo. 


acting President Li Tsung-jen 
through the peace mission, é 

2. A more practical basis has 
been ironed out through discussion 
between Communist leaders and the 
peace mission for opening negotia- 
tions on peace. 

3. Communist leaders agreed in 
principle not to renew military offen- 
sives during the course of peace 
talks. : 

4, The peace mission is convinc- 
ed of the Communists’ sincerity to 
talk peace, and have taken ,upon 
themselves the task of persuading 
the Government -to take the same 
point of view. 

5. The Communists will appoint 
their delegates some time this month 
and talks will take place in Peiping. 

The UP said that although no 
qualified sources would elaborate on 
the above-mentioned points, it is 
known that they formed the key 
notes in the mission’s report to act- 
ing President Li Tsung-jen. 

* 


Basic Problems 

OP Government leaders in Nan- 

king are having a busy time 
straightening out their internal dis- 
putes and discussing peace plans in 
anticipation of the forthcoming peace 
negotiations with the Reds. Leadevs 
of the refugee government in Can- 
ton, headed by Sun Fo, are ‘back in 
Nanking. Top-level field command- 
ers from the provinces either have 


- already arrived in the capital or are 


on their way. Among them are 


General Pai Chung-hsi from Han.. 
kow, General Cheng Chien from 
Changsha, General Chang Chih- 


chung from Lanchow, General Chang 
Chun from Chungking and General 
Ho Ying-chin, former minister of 
war. They are expected to meet 
under “the personal direction of Li 
Tsung-jen to make a general review 
of the whole situation. 

The Associated Press reported 
February 26 from Nanking: “Across 


the river, acting President Li Tsung- 
jen is giving priority to two basic 
problems. First is the opening of 
formal peace talks with the Reds. 
Second is the rallying of all Kuo- 
mintang elements on the basis of 
peace and not for continuation of 
the war.” 

It is revealed that, besides peace 
and Kuomintang unity, the question 
of reorganization of the armies after 
peace will be brought up for dis- 
cussion. General Pai Chung-hsi, 
General Ho Ying-chin and Minister 
of National Defense General Hsu 
Yung-chang are reported to be 
studying and drafting a preliminary 
reorganization plan which would be 
based on an agreement reached at 
the original Political Consultative 
Conference three years ago. 

Meanwhile, it is understood that 
Sun Fo’s cabinet has rejected a pro- 
posal to reduce the army because of 
opposition from the generals. It is 
alleged that the recently-announced 
new ‘economic reform program in- 
cluded a proposal to reduce the 
army, navy and air force strength 
to a total of 2,500,000 men which 
would have affected the army 
primarily, because the navy and air 
force complement is negligible. 

or * * 


Setback For War Mongers 


GUN Fo’s return to Nanking and 

the holding of the regular ses- 
sion of the Legislative Yuan in the 
capital are generally viewed as a 
setback for the war faction inside 
the Kuomintang. It is an open 
secret that this faction wants to run 
its own show in open challenge to 
Li Tsung-jen’s authority. The sabre- 
rattling speeches made by Sun Fo 
and by the Kuomintang’s Organiza- 
tion Minister Ku Chen-ting leave no 
one in doubt as to what this group 
is up to. However, downright war 
mongering under present conditions 
has very little appeal except for a 
handful of generals and .bureaucrats 
who stand to lose by peace. In spite 
of bribery and cajoling, the major- 
ity of the Legislative Yuan mem- 
bers, following the example of the 
Control Yuan, decided to meet in 
Nanking. For fear of losing his job, 
Sun Fo hurried to Nanking in order 
to make the best of a bad bargain. 
It remains to ‘be seen how long he 
will be able to hang on. The utter 
eonfusion and charges of embezzle- 
ment of public funds by several 
ministers during the last flight of 
the cabinet to Canton have complete- 
ly diseredited Sun Fo and __ his 


cabinet, 
aE Ld 


Peace Formula 

PRESIDENT Tung Kwan-hsien of 
the Legislative Yuan, in his 

opening address, said that the hope 

of the Chinese people was undoubted- 

ly peace, which meant political re- 

form. The reforms involved, he 
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said, more than a mere reshufile of broadcast charged that Li scill hoz: s Executive Yuan sharply of his direc- 
wfticials—in other words, what was to be able to keep Tsingtao, wit tive against illegal arrest. 
wanted was a new political system the help of the United States Nav, If Li’s previcus order has been 
in which the Government would ac- “as a springboard.” According ~: ignered, it will be interesting to see 
tually represent the people and work the Communist story, the plans fi © whether his new order will be re- 
"ne their welfare. He urged the the evacuation of American marir s spected and obeyed. 
iezislators to aim for a Government from Tsingtao were caneclled fc:- : * i x 
tnat would competently protect the lowing a request by Li Tsung-jen ~> ahins 
liberties of the people and maintain United States Ambassador Stuar:. Red Peiping 
permanent peace in this” country. The Red radio further alleged the: PrIPING, the ancient capital of 
Tung named a Nationalist peace a policy of supporting Li T'sung-jin feudalistic China, is reported to 
nolicy, reeavery of economic stability was adopted by a Tokyo conferer: + be undergoing a drastie transforma- 
and the improvement of the living which was attended by Army See? - tion in its new role “as the head- 
wanditions of beth officials | and the tary Royall. quaiters of the Chinese Communists 
oeople as the three most important Charging that notwithstanding bs The Communist People’s Government 
rubjects for debate. repeated promises Li has aczomplis:: - for North China has moved from 
Well-informed | sources disclosed ed no changes since Generalissin > Shihchiaehuang to Peiping and it is 
that an influential group of legisla- Chiane Kai-shek went into retir.- generally believed to be only a ques- 
cuts is suggesting that the Legisla- ment, the Red radio said: “No mzx-- tion of time before this i acne 
sive Yuan at its current session draft ter what he says things are uw - begins to funecicn formally as a 
aad submit a conerete and practical changed in the least in the are:.s Cor:munist central authorit More 
peace formula for the consideration controlled by Li Tsung-jen. ‘ and mora democratic ican and 
uf the Government. This eroup, head- Nanking Kuomintang Governme : laber leaders are said to have ar- 
vii by San Min Chu I Youth Corps is still a goverment which active y rived in Peiping. The All - China 
szaders, is reported to be opposed to prepares for war and oppresses ti:> Lalor Wederation: and the All-China 
a localized peace and to be insisting people. United States Ambassac. Student Union also have Thea: to 
un what they call an over-all peace. | Stuart is still Nanking’s overlord.’ Peiping. Marshal Li Chi-sen, chair- 
Tt is felt certain that with the In this connection, James 2). mat: of the Revolutionary Commit 
.pening of peace taiks now definite- White of the Associated Press wrot: : tee of the Kuoraintang, and res he 
iy in sight, discussion of peace terms “Many Chinese say they expe ¢ sible leaders of such other doe 
:s bound to be popular. It is rumor- little difference between the Kwar.-- tie wroups as the Democratic League 
ed that the rightists in Canton have si group and the Kucmintan-. and the Workers and Peasant Peet 
tlready mapped out their peace Both, they point out, are the pr-- are busy in Peiping It is ere 
elueprint and Sun Fo has brought ducts of the same period ir Chine.» stead that the democratic leaders are 
a with him to Nanking. history. Will the new set of fac-s conferring with the Communists on 
= = = look any different, ask many Ctl. - the question of peace and on joint 
Reds’ Blast nese, _ Despite the. overwhelmi: . effurts to build up a new China on 
'PHE rumored dropping of the US oe a . the basis of Mao Tze-tung’s new de- 


mocracy. 

For security reasons, ali corres- 
pondents of foreign news agencies, 
newspapers and magazines in Pei- 
pine have been ordered to suspend 


plan to withdraw from Tsingtao, 
ni the request of President Li 
Tsung-jen, was bitterly resented by 
the Communists, who in a_ recent 


nese indicate that once the Kwang :: 
group becomes able to speax fof #1 
of China south of the Yangtze ‘t 
may hecome less willing to wag: ° 


Prien i te RE IMs its new power on a peace whi i gatherin news and sending it out 
ie “ necessariiy will he pretty much 2 ef the city during the “period of 


sivht- =yay ttt ” "y: = eee - 
sight unseen PrQpusIbone. a, inilitary occupation cf Peiping.” It 


Son : is venerally felt that measure is 
Political Persecution temperary in nature in view of the 
THE Communists are particula: patent of “period of military 

bitter against the recent wa: QEC ED ALON. ; ; 
of terror. The execution of the thr acer vee as mesa gs 
bus strikers in Shanghai and ti: ee ce im Felping. as part of the 
shooting of 21 persons in Kunmir merican Consulate General, also 
te Fes attadleed by. the Reds has reeeived orders from the Reds 
“bloody evimes’” Bnd “eniminal -ad- 2 suspend distvibuting daily news- 
A Communist radio broadeast wai. - ae ae PU caret ee 
ed Nanking to stop such actions « * ‘any things Haye: Deen Tea into 
Nationalist peace efforts could not ‘> the Communists’ action in banning 
crusted tt further declared th: + the activities of foreign | CODE eS pO 
many anti-Government political el dents in Peiping. What is read into 

5 it depends largely cn where one 
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ments imprisoned py the Kuomintar s es ified c ; : 
Insurance in Shanghai ‘have either been kil 1 uF ?ualiged sbservers believe that 
4 in secret or thrown into the Whar -:- hi By ae P ee ee ee 
( ompan 6. ee inge on the war situation and on 
4 p y ere Sian aha Bede ichebek. C4 the attitude of foreigners toward 
OF crnment authorities are re-arrestir . the new regime. 


, 
political prisoners once released ar 
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e s are “scheming to kill them i secre: ” ‘ F 
North America = Tt said “these blocdy facts show th..t Correction 

: = the hypecritical peace gestures of In the article “Should China 
epee “ the moribund Kuomintang gang ¢a -- Use Tractors?” in last week’s 
FOUNDED 1792 Fi not conceal their criminal acts f issue of the China Weekly Re- 
eda 8 = murdering peaceful civilians.” view (February 26, 1949), it 
eek EB Ee Recent summary executions ai was erroneousiy stated that if 
PIRES MARINE 3 political arrests have aroused tie a tractor is to be used for 
MOTOR CAR = Control Yuan, which, in a sresolutie 1 nothing but soil preparation, 
~ ee £ adcpted at its last meeting: held a each maw “must give an aver- 
: : = Nanking, requested President i age yield of at least 50 catties 
: Combined Assets : Tsune-jen to do sumething about t:2 per mow in rice or the equival- 
= 5 = situation. The Control Yuan stres ent in order to make its use 
S US$297,672,939.59 = ed that persecution at the prese -t profitable.” This should have 
= Ate ties te = time is harmful to future peace ta: = vead, “an average increase in 
= an peti e 7 = between the Government and e vield of at least 50 catties per 

= 118 Kiukiang Rd., Tel. 12867 es Communists. As a result, Preside t mow . it 

SPITE er gL ta ee eee ete ey ne Li on February 26 reminded ti 2 
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UR friend, Mr. A. L, Chen of Wenchow, has sent us 
another list of words he would like explained: 


‘Move,-movement: The former ig used as 
verb (“move the table over here”) and as a eoun 
(“many people have made the move south for 
the summer”) ; while the latter is a noun (“The 
movement of troops”). 


Wait, waiting: 
brief wait, the train moved on’; or, more elabor- 
ately, “After a brief period of waiting (or wait- 
ing period) the train started.” ‘Wait for me.” 
“He was waiting for me.” In “period of wait- 
ing’, “of waiting” is an’ adjective phrase de- 
scribing “period.” 

' Concept, conception: Both mean a thought, 
opinion, or idea, but the latter ig also used to 
mean the state of being conceived, the beginning, 
or the power, function or process of forming 
ideas. 


Airport, airdrome, airfield: These terms 
are often used interchangeably. Strictly, how- 
ever, the first term means a place where aircraft 
land and take off (either on land or water); the 
second means the same; while the third refers 
to the field attached to an airport. 


Toilets, lavatories, latrines, water closets: 
A “water closet” is a room with a hopper for 
defecation, fitted with a device for flushing with 
water (or the hopper itself); a “latrine” is a 
privy, or water closet, especially in military 
camps; a “toilet” is either a water closet or 
bathroom (American uSage) or the act of dress- 
ing, grooming one’s person (British usage); a 
“lavatory” is a basin, *¢with other conveniences, 
for washing; or a room fitted out for washing. 


All-out, over-all: The former means com- 
plete, entire, as “all-out effort”; the latter means 
including everything, as ‘the over-all plan.” The 
distinction is not very clear, except that “all- 
out” is usually connected with the idea of energy, 
striving, movement, while “over-all” is used with 
something static, as a plan, view, etc. 


Dread, dreadful: Both have the same sense, 
the former being used either as a noun, adjective 
or verb, the latter as an adjective only. ‘To 
dread” is to fear greatly, to have terror or ap- 
prehension of (“I dread going to the dentist.’’) 

»As a noun: “He had a great dread of the den- 
tist.” As an adjective, a line from Blake, “What 
dread hand, and what dread feet?” Here it 
means inspiring great fear or awe. “Dread” as 
an adjective has rather a literary flavor; the 
more usual word is “dreadful”, generally (and 
loosely) in the sense of awful, detestable, nasty, 
repugnant. War is dreadful, or a great cata- 
clysm of nature, or intense agony; but in com- 
mon speech, the word is debased by such uses 


a 
One might say, “After a 


Pa 


The Review’s English Lesson —LX XIII 


eed 


as, “He’s a dreadful person”, “What a dreadful ’ 
day’, ete. 


Grand, grandiose: Usually taken as synonym- 
cus, meaning high in rank, large, great, com- 
prehensive, main, magnificent, imposing, illus- 
trious. “Grandiose’ used in the good sense, 
adds to “grand” the implication of stateliness or 
becoming pomp; in the bad sense, it implies af- 
fectation or the mere outward appearance of 
grandeur. Of an overly ambitious and imposing 
plan, which falls flat, one might say, “the arenes 
iose plan.” 


Theft, thievery: 
stealing. 


Synonymous: the act of 


Appreach: As in “New Approach in Asia”, 
the meaning is the taking of preliminary steps 
to knowledge or acquaintance with. 


Hysterically: As in “while hysterically at- 
tempting to avoid”, means a wildly emotional, 
unreasoning attempt. 


Offing: Originally meant that part of the 
sea where a pilot is not needed ; also, distance 
from the shore. Used as in “a change of gov- 
ernment is in the offing,” the meaning is in the 
somewhat remote distance or future. 


Faot in the mouth: Awkward, awkward- 
ness, embarrassing position. 


Honey carts: A euphemism for the vehicles 
used to transport fecal and other waste matter 


which is used as fertilizer. 


Integral, integrate: As in “an integral part,” 
the meaning is, essential to completeness. In 
“to be integrated into”, the meaning is, to form 
into a whole, to unite. 


Perspective: Originally, the art of repre- 
senting, on a plane or curved surface, natural 
objects as they appear to the eye. As used in 
“from the perspective of six months”, it means, 
the aspect of objects or events as they are men- 
tally viewed from a distance in space or time. 


Override, overridden: In the clause, “Hoff- 
man has been overridden”, the meaning is that 
Hoffman has been overruled, passed over, his 
views disregarded, 


Impact: n “the impact of the West upon 
old peasant societies,” the word means the for- 
cible contact, striking together of Western ways 
and feudal ways. ° 


Hold-out: (“The hold-out Government in 
Nanking”) the meaning is that the Nanking 
Government is sticking it out, against odds, 
without much hope of ultimate success. 
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Chinese Magazine 


World Culture 
4 *OMMENTING on the prevailing 
popular indignation against the 
rorrespondents of two American 
news agencies in Peiping, the World 
‘lulture of February 19 points out 
ihat the most important thing for 
fcreign correspondents to understand 
ig that Communist China is radically 
different from the tmperialist-domin- 
ated China of the past. 

The magazine writes, among other 
thiags: “As reported in various 
Hoewspapers, the correspondents 
Wichael Keon of UP and Spencer 
Moosa of AP so enraged the people 
af Peiping by a series of ‘false re- 
oorts designed with malignant intent 
humiliate the Chinese people’ that 

2 Peiping public was roused to de- 
mand their immediate expulsion. 


“Then Moosa filed a report from 
2iping on the 12th, the very first 
sentence of which begins with, ‘The 
anti-American movement is gaining 
momentum in Peiping . .’ This 
was followed by a series of excerpts 
of the opinion of the people of Pei- 
aing, all well selected to suit his own 
sids. Moosa further declared that 
sole ground for the movement 
uwreninst him is allegedly a statement, 
The people of Peiping gave the Com- 
munist Forces the same welcome as 
chey gave to the Japanese Forces, the 
American Forces and the Nationalist 
foreas in the past’ attributed to one 
of his dispatches, but said that he 
had never made such a statement. 

“On first reading over this dis- 
outch, it does appear as if Moosa 
wrote it without the least bit of bit- 
terness and in all fairness of mind. 
Actually, however, we should be on 
vir @uard against being taken in by 
tie deceptive appearance. In the 
livet place, Moosa artfully makes use 
of the term ‘anti-American’ but not 
the term ‘anti-American imperialism.’ 
This is highly misrepresenting when 
mpaved with the original statement 
the people of Peiping denouncing 
the American correspondents. The 
people of Peiping only denounced 
tiem for being locls of American im- 
perialism, while nothing has been said 
against the American people. Do 
Moosa and Keon corsicer themselves 
ty be the representatives of the Amer- 
ican people? Secondiy, Moosa lightly 
evaded the issue by saying that he 
has never made such a statement. 
{f this really is the case, are we to 
inke it that over one million of the 
ople in Peiping have lied in a con- 
iracy to smear the good name of 
e worthy gentlemen? How do we 
account for their public indignation? 
it is alleged that the North Shensi 
ltadio once declared in a broadcast 
addressed to Moosa and Keon, ‘You 
may be able to send back false re- 
ports to America directly and in 
wrent secrecy bui you are not able to 
prevent us from receiving them too.’ 
his bit of wry humor probably ex- 
plains the above discrepancies. 


in conclusion, the magaz ne off..-s 
a picce of advice to foreign corr: -- 
pondents in China, saying: 

“In a word, unless a correspond: >t 
willingly wants to be a fool, then ‘¢ 
is certainly necessary for a bona-f. « 
correspondent to orient hiywself te a 
new and changed environment; 7 or 
instance, to realize that the pres: 1+ 
Peiping dees net belong to the sa:.: 
eategory as Taiwan. It is impe>w 
tive to have a true understunding +f 
the Chinese people, to have the p+ 
per respect for theiy right: and ..- 
plrations and to realize that i 
quintessence of freedom of the pros 
does not lie in the freedom to lie, .o 
defile or to bandy words.” 


a we 


Newsland 
SH Ys Vewsk 
Weekly of Fo o- 
ruary 24 discov. «5 
a significant char ve 
«4 in Ameriean poly 
toward China acd 
charges that Washington nuw favis 
the division of China into two pai 3, 
with a Communist government in «1c 
North and a Kuomintang gove’:- 
ment in the South. According to” « 
journal, the United States at f st 
suggested that the Goverr ment - 
sume peace talks with the Comm: '- 
ists and that Generalissime Chia x 
Kai-shek get out to pave the way 7 
peace, but now the United Sta os 
seems to have changed her mind a 


would like to see war go cn in tis 
country. 
“Strangely enough,” it wric:, 


“now that President Li Tsung-je:‘s 
peace movement has gained grou dl, 
the American attitude has beee 12 
more and more dubious. Is the °~’S 
Government waking ap to the f ict 
that after all it will not b> possi je 
for a coalition governmeit un’ 
Chinese Communist leadersiip to —>- 
eperate with the Americans? He ->- 
tofore, the American Government (15 
been led, cr rather misled, by er 3- 
neous intelligence reports and by «ie 
influence of leftist elemen’s wit: n 
the State Department into think: «¢ 
that the new masters of China may 
still allow the Americans to hang on 
as usual. The measures the Chir se 
Communists have taken in the I: i- 
ping and Tientsin regions, howev tv 
have forced the Americar Gove: 1- 
ment to reconsider its stand. 

“It appears odd that the Ameri: in 
Government should stand Jor pee 
when the Chinese Government we. 
ed to fight, but then as scon as * 
Chinese Government decides on pen ¢, 
the American Governmert — she. id 
change its mind. On second thouy ‘t, 
the reason may be perfectiy sim) ¢. 
A eoalition government establish od 
in China under the presen: eireu n- 
stances would definitely not be 4e 
sort which would suit American «- 
terests. At the present junct::e, 
there is only one thing whch Am. r- 
ica is going to stick to with reg: rd 


Roundup 


enn nee REET ce reeds 


‘sD cc MN eR, 


i ee ae 


to ner pelicy towards China; namely, 
to try, by all means, whether by 
pence or by war, to keep China divid- 
ed into = southern and a northern 
portion. it is also obvious that this 
end can more vcasily be attained 
through war than through peace. 
Thus the closer Li Tsung-jen gets to 
establishing peaze, the colder becomes 
America’; attitude towards him. 


“Washington would very much like 
to wet bold of one or more parties 
beside Li Tsunzg-jen as objects of 
their assistance, and Taiwan has 
been chosen as the ideal base for 
carrying out the assistance program. 
The return of Ceneral Barr to China 
and the dispatch of planes of the 
American 14th Air Foree to Taipeh 
are all moves taken with a view to 
strengthening the position of Taiwan.” 

The viagazine concludes that the 
Communists need peace more than 
anything else. The reasons are, it 
says: 


stiy, the establishment of a 
coulition goverrment is but an in- 
terim measurxe, but with the organiz- 
ing powers anc the administrative 
ability of the Communists far above 
these of che KMT, there is absolutely 
nothing for them to be afraid of. 
Secondly. the successful organization 
of a coalition gcvernment would mean 
thet the new government shail auto- 
matieally take over the legal author- 
ity of the Chinese Government. The 
question of international reecgnition 
then would noc come up and Chou 
En-lai would automatically become 
one of the Chairmen of the UN 
Security Council. Thirdly, in case 
active American assistance is really 
given, it may ke very costly for the 
Communists to attempt crossing the 
Yangtze. Fourthly, the desire for 
pence is im itself a power to be reck- 
cned with, while the wishes of the 
people eaunot feasibly be ignored. 

“With the above in view, it is ab- 
solutely inconceivable that the Coem- 
munists should forsake this opportun- 
ity for peace, which is favorable to 
them, and instead prepare to sacrifice 
400,000 to 500,000 men to go through 
all the dangers involved in crossing 
the Yangtze. The Communists are 
therefore likely to comply with any 
KMT request fur equal representa- 
tion in # caalit‘on government or in- 
sistence pon an equitable reorganiza- 
tion of the armed forces. . . So 
now it is the turn ef the 
mest powerfu. members of the 
KMT to procrastinate, to wait for a 
decisive change in Washington’s 
China policy. These men plan to 
concentrate all available forces at 
their disposal te bargain on an equal 
footing with the Communists with a 
view to making the Yangtze the 
great divide in splitting the country 
up into two injependent administra- 
tive paris. They are willing to stop 
fighting. but they are against the 
establishment of a coalition vovern- 
ment.” 
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US Magazine Roundup 


Far Eastern Survey 
By the February 23, 1949 issue of 
Far Eastern Survey, Dr. Dorothy 
Borg analyzes trends in Chinese 
opinion based on a study of more 
than 5,000 newspapers and periodi- 
cals, liberal and conservative, since 
the close of World War II. 

Dr. Borg says: “Chinese good 
will toward the United States has 
long been recognized as an asset of 
American foreign policy. This coun- 
try has traditionally upheld the in- 
tegrity of China, and’ after the first 
World War it led a movement to re- 
move from China the burden and 
humiliation of international controls. 
While Chinese often, regarded the 
views of the State Department as 
limited and its approach as unfor- 
tunate, they had for the most part 
faith in its good intentions.... 

“Since the second World War 
there has been a profound change 
in. attitudes in Nationalist- China 
toward the United States. Whether 
they are for or against the Nation- 
alist Government, most Chinese con- 
cerned with political issues have be- 
come bitterly opposed to American 
policy. 

“In retrospect it is evident that after 
the war liberals were the first to 
look to the United States for assist- 
ance and the first to turn away with 
a feeling of almost violent disillu- 
sionment. This change took place 
during the Marshall mission, when 
most liberals became. convinced that 
the United States was to blame for 
the outbreak of civil war.” 

Each of the major developments 
of US policy—the Wedemeyer mis- 
sion, the China aid appropriation, 
the trend toward rebuilding Japan’s 
economy—have been severely criti- 
cized in the Chinese press, says Dr. 
Borg. On the one hand, the liberals 
have held the United States respon- 
sible for prolonging the civil war; 
on the other, the conservatives have 
charged the US with offering insuffi- 
cient aid and delusive promises. 

In discussing the iritensifying critic- 
ism toward US policy in the Chinese 
press, Dr. Borg writes: “While 
most of the press, whether liberal 
or conservative, concentrated on 
American policy in China, the 
Ta Kung Pao, the mdst influential 
of the independent newspapers, was 
eoncerned with American foreign 
policy as a whole. In_a ‘Letter to 
the People of the United States, 
written in October 1947, it spoke 
frankly of the diminishing friend- 


ship of the Chinese and American” 


people, placing most of the blame on 
the United States. The letter said 
in substance: The Chinese people 
look to America for world leader- 
ship; they conceive of leadership in 
terms of strengthening the Anglo- 
American type of democracy; but 
the United States seeks to dominate 
the world by means of money and 
power. In many subsequent edito~ 


vials the Ta Kung Pao accused the 
United States of denying its demo- 
cratic heritage in both domestie and 
foreign policies.” 

Chinese opinion on the problem of 
rebuilding Japan was explosive, ac- 
cording to Dr. Borg’s study. “Ameri- 
can economic plans for Japan,” she 
writes, “were denounced with few 
qualifications. The United States 
was accused of recreating Japan's 
industrial and war potential; of 
developing the Japanese market in 
order to monopolize it; and of reviv- 
ing the principle of ‘an industrial 
Japan and an agricultural China’ 
which was anathema to the Chinese 
people.” 

The effect of statements by the US 
Consul General and the American 
Ambassador rebuking those opposed 
to US policy towards Japan was to 
direct more wrath toward US policy. 
“Even the customarily reserved 
Shih Chi Ping Lun (The Century 
Critie), Dx. Borg noted, “published 
an article denouncine Dy. Stuart’s 
statement as one of a long series of 
incidents that had transformed the 
affection of the Chinese for the 
United States into hostile resent- 
ment. One nation may be weak and 
another strong, it said; but to assume 
the attitude of a superior to a sub- 
ordinate can only create hatred.” 


In conclusion, Dr. Borg observes: 
“During the last few years the 
United States has been following a 
policy of limited aid, to the Nation- 
alist Government of China. This 
policy cannot of course he judged 
solely by ifs effect on Chinese 
opinion. Good will is, however, an 
important factor in international re- 
lations, and in terms of securing 
Chinese good will American policy 
has been a conspicuous failure.” 

cd * * 

The Nation 

N interesting article concerning 

the arrest of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty in Hungary is carried in the 
January 8 issue of The Nation. 
Written by Ruth Karpf, a foreign 
correspondent who recently returned 
to America from an eight months’ 
stay in Europe and the Near East, 
the article says that the. Cardinal’s 
arrest is the third round of the 
political battle between the Catholic 
church and the state in post-war 
Hungary. It continues: 


“In round one, which took place 
in 1945 immediately after the war, 
the long-overdue Hungarian land 
reform was fought tooth and nail by 
the Catholic church under the leader- 
ship of Cardinal Mindszenty.... 
The Catholic church was the largest 
landowner in Hungary. Tn round 
two, which was fought in the sum- 
mer of 1948, the issue was the con- 
trol of Hungary’s public schools. . . 
The Catholic church had controlled 
and run 63 percent of the country’s 
schools. Round two wag crucial, 


and both the Cardinal and the gov- 
ernment threw into it all their re- 
sources. Round three was then in- 
evitable. The arrest of Mindszenty 
is but one expression of the state’s 
determination to clamp down on 
politically active Catholic priests. ... 

“In July the Cardinal ordered all 
Catholic religious schools closed; in 
August he forbade ordained teachers 
to continue their work in public 
schools; in September he officially 
threatened with excommunication 
any Catholic who either in the press 
or in public criticized him person- 
ally or any aspect of his policies. 

“He hardly bothered to: hide the 
fact that he had entered the battle 


over the schools and intended to 
keep on fighting it primarily for 
political reasons. . . He told us 


that in an exchange of letters 
between him and the government he 
had laid down the terms on which 
he was prepared to ‘negotiate.’ They 
had nothing to do with freedom of 
worship. A daily paper for the 
church was one of them. Immediate 
compensation for church holdings 
that had been given to agricultural 
workers was another. Of course the 
government refused to consider any 
of these conditions, and undoubtedly 
the Cardinal knew it would refuse, 
for he is an old hand at politics. 
It was he who negotiated with Horthy 
the Concordat which gave the 
Catholic church in Hungary powers 
and privileges of exactly the same 
kind as. those the church enjoys to- 
day in Franco Spain.” 

Miss Karpf says Cardinal Minds- 
zenty “has never recognized the 
Hungarian Republic. He told us. 
that he considers the republic un- 
constitutional and that for him 
Hungary is still as it has been for 
the past thousand years, a monarchy. 
The land reform, he told us, was 
‘anti - Christian’....After the war 


he refused to change textbooks used 


in Catholie schools which describe 
the French Revolution as ‘that mob 
movement of the late 18th century 
in France which was _ designed 
primarily to rob the church of its 
lands.’ ” 


Miss Karpf reports that there are 
other Catholic clergymer who feel 
that religious freedom can be pre- 
served in Hungary if the church 
“stays out of politics” and “if only 
Cardinal Mindszenty and _ others 
would stop making Christianity 
synonymous, in the mind of the 
people of Hungary, with reaction 
and the return to a feudal past they 
abhor.” She concludes: “The 
elimination from the political scene 
of Mindszenty and the Horthy-tainted 
Catholic hierarchy which he repre- 
sents would no doubt weaken the 
political power of the church, and 
with it all organized opposition to 
the present government. But it 
would give Christianity in Hungary 
a chance to survive.” ‘ 
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What Chinese ‘Papers. ‘Say 


are resumption of the Legislative 

Yuan’s session in Nanking, the 
indertlow of eommodities between Na- 
iionalist China and Communist China, 
and the need for building up a 
favorable psychological basis for 
nedee were main topics commented 
on in a Uhinese: press jase week. 


Cevidintiee Yuan 
TUE Ta Kung Pao suggested that 
“ the Legislative Yuan at its cur- 
veorut session help the Government 
nehieve peace. “In the promotion ot 
penee and in the removal of obstacles 
i peace, there is much the Legislative 
¥iian can do,” the paper said. “When 
Avting President Li Tsung-jen assum- 
vilice, he issued an order announcing 
repeal of all laws and regulations 
in violation of the freedom of the peo- 
ple, He also ordered seven sweeping 
yeforms. But in some districts in the 
untry some of the measures order- 
by the acting president have not 
i feen carried out, while in other 
striets, the locai authorities simply 
Now it is up to 
rectify the 


al 
did the contrary. 
the Legislative Yuan 
diuation.” 

Another job for the Legislative 
Yuan, according to the paper, is to 
review what the Government has 
done during the past two months. 

“What the Cabinet has done so far 
in the knowledge of the public, apart 
from the announcement, while it was 
stil in Nanking, of its readiness to 
ilk peace and the designation of a 
peace delegation, are itmited to two 
major measures,” the paper said. 
“Tha first is the large-scale evacua- 
tien with the removal of the Execu- 
Live Yuan to Canton. The second is 
the promulgation of the new finan- 
vial Reform Program. 

“Whether or not the Exeeutive 
Yuan should be evacuated we do not 
propose to criticize. But the chaos, 
nek of coordination, waste of public 

sroperty reported during the re- 

moval, and even such strange in- 

‘slents as the reported misappropria- 
tion of public funds by heads of 
winistries and commissions are mat- 
cs for which somebody must be held 
sponsible. And there have been re- 
ts of notorious cases of corruption 
utnong members of the Cabinet. 

“The Financial Reform Pregram 
iv capable of producing very serious 
s on hoth the financial position 
the Government and the livelihood 
the people. It has been promul- 
ad only after passage bv the Iix- 
tive Yuan. There is call for the 
ogram to be reviewed, to see whe- 
ther it will prove beneficial to the 
eurrent situation or not. 

“Among the administrative mea- 
as of the Executive Yuan in the 
+ two months, apart from another 
at change in the financial mea- 
es of the Government, the public 
has seen nothing but the removal of 
--overnment offices, the movements of 
hich officials, the sufferings of public 
functionariess, and the enlargement 


cs 


of factional disputes. 


‘There 1s need for the Legislativ 


Yuan to make a thorough investigs- 


tion of this confused situatior.” 
in coneiusion, the paper advise 


the Cabinet to return to Nanking: 
pecause the Government cannot hav: 


iwo administrative centers at th 


sume time, 


“Finally. we have one mole ques- 


tion to ask,” it said. 

ident Li is in Nanking. 
Yuan is in Nanking. The Legisla 
tive Yuan has also resumed its ser 
sion in Nanking. But the Executiv 


“Acting Pres 


Yuan and its subordinate m nistrie: 


and commissions are in Cantor 


Where exactly is our Government: 
Recently local authorities who ap- 
proached the Central Government ov 


otticial business found nobody in Nar. 
king with whom they coud dea 
while in anton too, 
been able to contact the 
quarters. 
subordinated to the Central Govern 


ment have found that they had los: 


ccnnections with the Government an 
that their supplies have been cut off 


What kind of a situation is this? Om- 
Government cannot have two center~ 


Let the various component parts c 
the bady be reassembled immediate 
fy.” 


Flow Of Commodities 
“Hi Shang Pho, gea 


welcomed the resumy 
tion of shipping an 
trade between Commutr 
ist China and Nationa 
ist China, pointing out that it 

economicaliy bereticial to both side 


Shanghai needs raw materals an: 
coal from North China while Peipin: 
and Tientsin need flour from Shang: 


hai. 


Apart from the economic aspec: 


the paper felt the flow of cxmmod: 


ties between the North and tle Sout! 


has its political significance, saying 

“We consider that this develo 
ment has brought the prospects ¢ 
peace nearer and more hopeful. Fe 


teday, politically. Shanghai and Nort! 


China are still separated from eac 
ether. But trom the standodoint « 


the people. there is no wall betwee: 


the two areas, Industrial and -emme 
cial interests between the two are: 
are closely interwoven. From the su 
cessful reslization of the interflow +: 


supplies between the South and tt: 
North. we fee} that the dawn 2f peas. 


is near. 


“Acting President Li Teune-je 
has earned the great conficenee : | 


the peenle with his conscient. ous ar 
untiring efforts ta promote peace 
The Communists have alse lent 
willing ear to good advice, and hav 
halted the advance of their Arm 
so that they too We oo 
their sineere — desire 


The people ar- 
at a loss to know what is gting or 


The Contre: 


they nad ne- 
-elevar- 
Some local organs direct], 


erally regarded a. 
connected with the loc: 
chamber of conmere: 


Although the peace talks to be open- 
ed must pecessariy encounter many 
difficulties in the course of their pro- 
gress, ye as long as both parties 
are sincere, all issues can be set- 
tled. 

“Wo held the view that the tirst 
suecesstul effort tn knocking open 
the (cor tu peaee ties in the resump- 
tion of suipping cetween the Nurth 
and the South, and the achievement 
of the interflow of supplies. We 
hope that the existing practice of 
hartering coal fer flour will be ex- 
tended te the interiiow of all com- 
modities. The twe opposing parties 
must first sink their differences and 
cultivate a spirit of mutual reliance. 
The peace envoys may then exert 
their efforts to bring them closer and 
closer until peace will come and be 
followed by reconstruction.” 

* 4 a 
Psychological Basis 
HE Shun Pao argucd that impar- 
Sality. toleration, and endurance 
should be the psychological basis for 
peace. 

“What are the psychological 
foundations of peace?” it asked. ‘In 
the tirst alace, impartiality must be 
upheid. if both parties assume the 
attitude as expressed by Acting Pres- 
ident Li, that ‘not the personal honor 
of a few leaders but the welfare of 
the 100 raillions of our people is to 
be taken care of’ then party differ- 
ences can easily be eliminated. In 
such circumstances, all the peace con- 
ditions brought forth by either party 
ean be weighed and appraised to see 
wheiher oc not they are made in the 
interests of the people. 

“In the second place, there is call: 
for toleration. Both parties should 
realize that there is need to be more 
magnanimous and to accept the rea- 
sonable views of the opposing party, 
and particularly the views of the 
people. Acting President Li in his 
statement made public in Hankcw ex- 
pressed the hope that the Kvomin- 
tang would turn a little to the left 
and the Commurists a little to the 
right. This may explain the spiris 
of toleration now required. 

“In the third nlace, there is need 
for endurance. For years before and 
up to his recent retirement, Pres- 
ident Chiane had been subjected to 
various kinds of insults and ridicule. 
end today while he has been snared 
fron official duties, he still refrains 
from uttering «= word in de 
fense of the numerous charges made 
against him. He has learned the 
secret of ondurance. Acting Pres- 
ident Li has alsa heen eonstantly 
condemned as a rupnet of American 
intrigue, but he his from the beein- 
ning deveted his «fforts to the cause 
of ERC He, too, has learned the 
seerst of endurance. Onee a leader 
Se this spirit of endurance. he 
will have the wisdom to devote his 
whole efforts for the State ard the 
Hees _and for the achievement of 
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WHEN You've Got a 
TOUGH TRUCKING JOB 


NK/_ CHOOSE - 


Fines 


Firestone builds the best truck tires on 
the market today. And there is a Fire- 
stone truck tire for évery road, load and 


condition of service. Here’s why truck cc 
owners choose Firestone tires for their HI-WAY 
trucks: ~ 


® Tread Stock is coolest running and 
longest wearing ever developed. 


® Duraflex Construction bands tread and 
cord body together so that they flex in 
one integral unit. 


Gum-Dipped cord fabrie «insures 
cooler running temperatures in ALL 
pone L0Uys TRACTION 
® Two extra plies under the tread \ 
cushion the tire against road 
impact. 


These extra construction features 
add up to extra thousands of miles 
and lower costs which you put Fire- 
stone tires on your trucks, 


c— 0// 


Sole Distributors: 


WILLIAM HUNT & CO, 


(Fed. Inc., U.S.A.) 


53 FOOCHOW ROAD, SHANGHAI TELEPHONE 18696 
NANKING HONGKONG TAIPEH 


BEST TODAY--- 
STILL, BETTER 
TOMORROW 


Ss 
Bi as zy 
UPOAY 
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LETTERS 
From The People 


. Contments from readers on current topics 
are cordially invited:. their opinions, how- 
ever, do not necessarily represent the views 
of The China Weekly Review, 


Missionaries . 
To The Editor: ; : 

T have read the article “What Should 
The US Do In China” in the Review of 
February 12 and rejoiced over the views 
expressed by Edgar Snow, Owen Latti- 
more, Harold: Ickes, John K. Fairbank, 
Annalee Jacoby, Christopher Rand and 
others, but it was with misgivings that 
/ T saw Dr. Edward H, Hume’s miscon- 


‘ceptions of communism and of the causes - 


of the Chinese Civil War in spite of 
his more than 40 years close associa- 
tion with medical missionary work in 
China. 7 3 

I have known him personally since 
1917 or earlier, and I believe that his 
ideas of Russian support of the Chinese 
Communists, of the Kuo-Kun Compro- 
mise, and of siding with Bullitt and 
Chennault to advocate further military 
aid to the outgoing regime are jgnorant 
and threaten ndt only Sino-US good will 
but also the future of missionary work 
in China. we 

The same holds for the Rev. Thomay 
O’Melia’s overwhelming ignorance of 
China after his 25 years of work with 
the Maryknoll Mission in China as shown 
in his irrational antagonism to 
munism, while forgetting that Jesus 
Christ promoted ¢ommunism among his 
followery and that the communistic 
ideology of democracy and the eapitalis- 
tic ideology of democracy have got to 
co-exist in this world, peaceably or 
otherwise, 

I just wonder how missionaries of the 
Hump and O’Mella type could have stayed 
in China so long and how they could 
have helped bring about the Kingdom 
of God on earth. As a Christian by birth 
and training, if’ not by profession, and 
with the highest interests of the Chris- 
tian religion at heart, I predict the 
eventual do®nfall of missionary work of 
this type in China, and if eventually, 
why not now? . 

CHINESE JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
Chengtu, Szechuen : 
February 16, 1949 


Hongkong Postage 
To The Wditor: : 

The outeries of some Chinese politi- 
cians for the rendition of Hongkong 
may sound premature in view. of the 
utter chaos in the country. The situa- 
tion, however, does not alter the fact 
that the population of the Britigh 
colony is preponderantly Chinese and 
their culture ig fundamentally -Chinese. 
Chinese Government leaders, especially 
those bombastic irredentists, therefore, 
should first see to it that the cultural 
intercourse between China and Hong- 
kong is facilitated by every means and 
not in the least impeded, ; 

In -this connection, the attention of 
the Government. must be called to the 
exorbitant rate of postage for printed 
matter for Hongkong which constitutes 
a serious impediment to smooth cultural 
exchange between the two- territories. 
Deliberately ighoring its cultural ties, 
as well ap its geographical propinquity, 
the Chindse post office has all along 
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Shanghai’s American Daily— 


more than “just a newspaper” 
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regarded the islend as a foreign area 
in fixing its postal rates for printed 
matter. According to the international 
rates of postage announced on March 
1, the fee of GY100 is charged for the 
transmission from Shanghai or Canton 
to Hongkong of a copy of a newspaper or 
magazine weighing not more than 50 
grams, while the domestic rate for a 
registered journal of the same weight 
is only GY2, on a mere fraction off that 
amount. regardless of the distance of 
the destination, which may be many 
times farther away than Hongkong. 

In prewar days, although the same 
untenable position was taken by the 
Chinese postal authorities, the postagé 
for printed matter for Hongkong was 
only two cents per 50 grams against five 
cents for foreign countries, 

At the official rate of the Central 
Bank on March 1, GY100 is equivalent 
to about four US cents, which is double 
the international postage charged by 
the US post office for a similar quantity 
of printed matter. 

The straitened circumstances of the 
Chinese post office, which are to be at- 
tributed mainly to the vicious inflation, 
have the full sympathy of the public. 
Nobody would begrudge it the right to 
make an honorable attempt to augment 
its. shrinking income, but it must not 
do so at the experse of the smooth flow 
of culture between China and her lost 
child. While China’s leaders clamor for 
the return of the former Chinese terri- 
tory, how ridiculous it is for her post office 
to ‘put it under the category of foreign 
areas and thus hexvily ingrease the cost 
of spiritual victuals from their father- 
land required by the Chinese population 


there. 

8. F. WEL 
Shanghai 
March 4, 1949 


Right Orientation 
To Vhe Editor: 


I enjoy reading the Review very 
much, but I sometimes find the view- 


points of some of the contributors 
faulty. For example, there was an 


article entitled “A. Plea for Malthus” in 
the January 29th issue in which Mr. 
J. R. Kaim repeats the connections of 
food supply and increasing population 
of Malthus in attempting to attribute 
the ills of the social system to natural 
conditions. The wiriter argues that the 
main way for the world to solve the 
Serious problem of overpopulation is by 
improving food production on the one 
hand and by effecting birth control on’ 
the other, 

Ay a matter of fact, the proverb, 
“The seeds ye sow, another reaps,” is 
what is causing more unemployment 
and hunger at the moment than any~ 
thing else. The present undesirable dis- 
tribulion must be entirely uprooted and 
a new Yational one established in its 
stead if men are to be well fed, even 
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if food productivity steadily increases. 

Tf this periodical is to be run for the 
interests of mankind, it should purify 
its standpoint by rejecting those com- 
positions purposely written for the ben- 
efit of a certain cluss and not for the 
people of either China or other count- 


ries, in order to ensure showing the 
numerous ,readers of the Review the 
tight orientation. 

In addition, as a subscriber to the 
Review, although merely for some. five 
months, I am of the opinion that you 
should include literary articles. It seems 


too bad to cover only, economic, political 
and military developments and leave 
out literature, since a great number of 
the readers would probably be very in- 
terested in reading prose, drama and 
poetry. In view of the fact that to in- 
crease the volume. for this purpose 
would. make the price of the magazine 
higher and thus impose a heavier burden 
on subscribers, it might be preferable to 
shorten the section devoted to “News of 
the Week” to ohe page and do away 
with some pieces of advertising in order 
to make space for the abovesaid litera- 
ture, : : 

: P. FL. Wang 
Amoy, Fukien 
March 8, 1949 


(The Review, also has been considering 
the desirability of including more literary 
and cultural material and hopes to be 
able to devote space to it at g@ future 

‘date. As for Mr. Wang’s suggestion 
that we “purify”. our articles, material 
in the Review, with the exception of 
the editorials, does not necessarily re- 
flect our own opinions. In the selection 
of .articles, particularly on controversial 
subjects, those which present a reason- 
able statement of a case, whether or 
not that case happens. to’ coincide with 
our own views, are considered worthy of 


publication—Editor.) . 


\ sete “4 
Military Interview. 
To The Editor: : — 
Recently the writer had a talk with 
a high military commander here in 
Nanking. According to this general, 
General Tang En-po, 2 
' chief of the Shanghai-Nariking garrison 
headquarters, made a visit to Fenghua 
a short time ago to ask Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek whether the troops. 
should be paid two silver dollars each 
to improve their living conditions since 
commodity prices, were skyrocketing. 
The Generalissimo’s -reply was “no,” as 


he believed the situation in the future . 


would. be much worge and the silver 
dollars should therefore be reserved for 
such a time. : ; 

Asked the number of troops which 
the Nationalists still had, the general 
replied, “Still five million on the books.” 


This would mean that’ 10,000,000 silver © 


dollars would be needed ‘if each soldier 
were to be paid two dollars a month. 

Turning to the situation in North 
China, the general declared that General 
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Pu Tso-yi should have continued to fight 
instead of surrendering to the Com- 
munists since he had more than 100,000 
troops of. his own plus the Nationalist 
Army. General Fu’s action, he said, 
also brought about a big financial loss 
to the Government, since about 18 tons 
af gold and some 900,000 silver dollars 
could not be shipped out from the 
Central Bank at Tientsin. 

Asked whether he thought General 
Fu surrendered willingly to the Com- 
runists, the general said that the Com- 
munist underground workers had infil- 
trated into the Government and public 
organs and it was too late for General 
ny to earry on the battle even if he 
had wanted to. 

MARK M. LU. 
Nanking 
sebruary 27, 1949 


Train Ride 


To The Editor: 

t am sure that I have .learned the 
true feeling of a refugee’s wretchedness 
as a result of a 18-hour expedition on 
one of the so-called Shanghai-Hangchow 
axpress trains. 

Just imagine having to plant your feet 
on a space of only a few square inches 
without being able. to move them for 
nours because the train is so crowded. 
fortunately I got a seat after we had 
gotten under way. I was perfectly con- 
tent with this situation, especially when 
night fell and I started to doze off with 
zurled-up legs. 

The train pulled out of Shanghai at 
four p.m, and was scheduled to arrive 
in Hangchow at nine p.m. that night. 
Nevertheless, this grand cruise did not 
end until well past five a.m, the next 


morning, since nearly all along the lin: 
our train favored many small statigr 
with stops ranging from a few minute 
to an hour. 

The mast dramatic moment cane whe: 
the train was at a minor step abou 
two miles from Hangchow. The porte 
made a sudden appearance and anounte 
that the train was not going anv farthe: 
for the rest of the night and he advis? 
passengers traveling light to get out af: 
walk to Hangchow. A few followed hi. 
advice and went off, but his urexpecte: 
announcement eould not make me {pr 
stantly realize that I was to pass th: 
night on this jampacked train. .As:™ 
turned out I did just this, although 
could not actually sleep. 

My legs were literally numb ‘rom be 
ing curled up as I jumped off the trai: 
at the Hangchow station. With a hear: 
that is burning with anger I put dow: 
this unhappy story. 


LOO SHIH-CHENG 
Hangchow, Chekiang 
February 9, 1949 


Dirty Deed 


To The Editor: 

Your editorial “Strike Leaders HE» 
ecuted” in the February 26th issue .« 
the Review aroused public attention an 
indignation. The execution of thes. 
three workers for leading a strike is,’s 
you said, the most barbarous act I eve 
heard. of. During these times of rapi 
currency depreciation, the workers’ live: 
are miserable and their monthhy pay © 
not sufficient even to buy food, let alor: 
other necessities. 4 


I think their demands for salary ad 
justment and emergency funds Wire 


reasonable. This kind of pay has been 
given to the staff of certain Govern- 
ment institutions. I don’t care about 
their violation of martial law—the ac- 
tion was necessary ‘o call attention to 
their plight. Such an execution as the 
Shanghai-Woosung Garrison headquarters 
carried out is not only a gross blunder 
but a dirty deed that will go down in 
Chinese history. 
WwW. Ss. L. 

Shanehai 

Mareh 5, i949 


Students Disappear 


To Tne Editor: 

Recently some 382 students, one fourth 
uf the entire student body at this uni- 
versity (National. Hunan), have dis- 
appeared. Two thirds of this group are 
said to have gone to the liberated areas 
to study “and the other third have re- 
turned to their homes. 


This term, the registered students 
amount to only 1,598, but only 1,123 
students are at the school and the rest 
scattered in Nanking, Shanghai, Hang- 
chow, etc. 

It has been rumored that the Yangtze 
River, at Chinkianz, has been opened 
for passengers to pass through and that 
the Conthiunist troops have set up re- 
lief organizations at Yangchow, 30 mileg 
north of Chinkiang, for the refugee 
students ‘going to the liberated areas. 

Why these students. are going to the 
liberated areas is a problem meriting 
the attention of our Government. 

H, S.C. 
Soochow 
February 28, 1949 
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news irrespective of the views expressed in the editorials. 
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Lapham’s Aid Proposal 

KC LAPHAM, head of the Economic Co- 

operation Administration’s’ China program, 
last week said he hoped that Congress would 
authorize the continuation of the ECA aid pro- 
gram in China for the next fiscal year, which 
begins on July 1. Mr. Lapham, according to 
press association dispatches, did not specify 
any exact amount of money, although he did say 
that about US$20,000,000 monthly could be spent 
to good advantage in maintaining the food and 
industrial raw materialg supply programs which 
have been in existence for the past year. 

Twenty million dollars a month would. work 
out to about US$240,000,000 for a year. This 
would be spent for food and industrial raw 
materials only and would not include any military 
aid or any industrial or other rehabilitation or 
construction activities. It was not clear from 
- Mr. Lapham’s statement just how much “new” 
money would be required for such a program 
since he apparently envisages using this past 
year’s unspent. ECA funds during the coming 
fiscal year. Monies originally appropriated for 
many industrial construction undertakings and 
many reconstruction jobs have not, we under- 
stand, been wholly spent because of the shifting 
tides of the Civil War, the length of time it 
takes to build industrial plants, ete. This money, 
it would appear, cannot be spent for the pur- 
poses originally intended and therefore might as 
well be used for food rationing, raw cotton and 
other programs which ECA apparently feels are 
of a more urgent nature and which also can be 
handled easily and quickly. 

While it is obviously difficult to form an 
intelligent opinion about this matter before the 
proposal is made officially and formally and all 
pertinent details are known, it is interesting to 
note that ECA hopes to continue its work for 
another year. Mr. Lapham is reported to have 
specifically mentioned that his recommendations 
were for aid in Nationalist areas alone, thus say- 
ing in effect that he has no plans for aid to 
regions taken over by the Communists. This 
would seem to be a change in attitude on the 
part of ECA since the time of ECA Chief Paul 
Hoffman’s press conference in Shanghai late last 


aaa 


year when he indicated that ECA might con- 
sider working with Communist-dominated areas 
if a satisfactory agreemeft with the Reds could 
be reached. 

However, this shift does not come as a com- 
plete surprise since it has been evident for the 
past two or three months that ECA was in the 
process of curtailing its activities in regions 
directly threatened by the Reds and concentrat- 
ing its attention upon the island of Taiwan and 
other South China areas. : 

It is also significant to note that Mr. Lapham 
does not seem prepared to ask for any funds. for 
industrial aid other than money to buy raw 


materials, such as cotton, for factories. The , 


large-scale plan for repairing and reconstructing 
industrial facilities, which was contained in the 
first year of the program for China, seems to 
have been jettisoned. ; 

The fact that Mr. Lapham specified a non- 
military program should occasion no surprise. 
ECA in China never was a direct military matter. 
The funds voted for military aid last year had 
nothing to do with ECA., They were added - be- 
cause of the insistence of a small group of China- 
philes who were so tied to the KMT emotionally 
or materially that they were unable or ‘unwilling 
to foresee the certain results of such a military 
program. 

It is a bit difficult to reconcile all that Mr. 
Lapham is reported to have said. He is quoted 
as requesting further funds for areas still con- 
trolled by the KMT, while at the same time he 
is reported to have been of the opinion that the 
Reds could cross the Yangtze whenever they want 
to “without experiencing much military opposi- 
tion.” He further said, “Most Chinese are tired 
of war and want peace.” 

What, we wonder, does Mr. Lapham feel 
that the aid program he is, asking for will ac- 
complish under such circumstances? He doesn’t 
want to aid Red-controlled areas, but he does 
want to help the people living in KMT areas. 
At the same time, he seems to feel that if the 
Communists so wish, these KMT areas will 
speedily cease to exist. He also appears to in- 
dicate his belief that the program of aid to KMT 
areas may be of short duration since he proposes 
only food and raw material aid—a type of help 
which can almost be maintained on a day to day 
basis and which, therefore, could be cut off the 
instant a city or region changes hands in the 
Civil War. 

This all seems very confusing unless one 
wishes to attribute, some underlying motives, 
such as political reasons, to the ECA director’s 
words. Whether or not such an attribution is 
justified, it is true that his informa] statement 
has had some major political results in this 
country. The mere fact that he said that he 
was formally going to recommend to Congress 
that the aid program be continued throughout 
the coming year bucked up the morale of the 
Nationalists greatly. As one reporter described 
it, the effect in the Nationalist capital could be 
likened to oasis water flowing through a hope- 
dry city. Other observers reasoned that the 
prospect for more American aid would give the 
KMT a better bargaining position with the Com- 
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munists, since it would plainly in- 
dicate to the Reds that Washington 
has not washed its hands of Nanking 
and that if the war continues, the 
Nationalists may expect to receive 
more aid from America. It is also - 
possible that such encouraging words 
from across the sea may strengthen 
the hands 6f Acting-President © Li 
‘Tsung-jen who is currently engared 
in a many cornered fight for power 
with members of his own side. : The 
prospect of twenty million American 
dollars a month, which presumably 
would be controlled to some extent 
by the legal government, might serve 
to draw into line a few of the more 
recalcitrant generals who have felt 
that the Nanking feed trough was 
empty. 


* * * 


HILE—as we pointed out in the 
Y foregoing—it ig perhaps unfair 
to criticize Mr. Lapham’s statement until such 
time as it is presented in deta‘l to Congress, 
we think that the idea of more aid under 
the present circumstances jg not wise. Cer- 
tainly, it is going to provoke a further 
wave of anti-American feeling from Communist 
areas, HCA has now definitely gone on record 
as being opposed to aiding the Chinese people 
as such. It is willing to carry out its: human. 
itarian work of combatting unemployment and 
hunger among the Chinese people, but only pro- 
vided that the people continue to live under the 
KMT. The plight of these same people ceases 
to be a concern of the United States once they 
pass under Communist rule. ‘This certainly is 
partisan aid. 

The proponents of exclusive aid to the Na- 
tionalists may point out that on the basis of 
ECA experience in. Peiping, it has been found 
impossible to work with the Chinese Communists 
and that therefore ECA has had no choice in 
the matter but to turn exclusively to the people 
in this country who welcome American aid and 
who will cooperate with those Americans sent 
here to direct its distribution. We doubt if this 
is a valid argument. 

ECA claimed it had a certain amount of food- 
stuffs stored in Peiping and talked a lot about 
it during the period preceding Communist. oc- 
cupation, stating publicly that this would be a 
fest case. A short time after. taking over the 
tity, Communists simply appropriated the food- 
stuffs, ECA officials—and many other people— 
immediately began to yelp, “We told you so. You 
can’t do business with the Reds.” The Com- 
munists, however, have claimed that the materials 
in question had already been turned over to the 
KMT authorities and, therefore, were in the 
nature of enemy. goods and thus automatically 
became the property of the new government. 

This is a very interesting point. We think 
CA should tell the public the exact status of 
the supplies. Had they or had they not been 
turned over to the KMT officials? Most observers 
have seen fit to assume that the supplies be- 


“WAITING FOR SANTA” 
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longed to ECA and that they were 
in effect stolen by the Reds. This 
| assumption has been based on the 
statements made by ECA before the 
Communists occupied Peiping, Now 
the Communists have disputed ECA’s 
-ontention of ownership and ECA 
nas not replied. By not making any 
‘urther public statement, ECA has 
‘ed people to believe that its original 

-tatement of ownership was correct, 
: Ve wonder, ; 

When one gives aid, one naturally 
‘xpects some return. The United 
tates, we'believe, long ago gave up 
uny ideas it may have had of re- 
«eiving cash dividends upon any in- 
vestment in China. We imagine that 
nepe even for a return of principal 
‘as disappeared. The returns pre- 
sumably were to be in the form 
good will, plus whatever per- 
Suna] satisfaction might be gained 
from the art of giving. We would hazard 
a guess that returns will be forthcoming, but 
they will no: be what the American people ex- 
pect them t: be. They will be in the form of 
increased ani-nosity from a Communist regime 
which, whethor America likes it or not, is slated 
to play a doriinant, if not absolute, role in this 
country. | 


We still -hink that aid should be forthcom- ~ 
ing, but we think it should be for the relief of 
the Chinese ieople. during this present critical 
period, regard ‘ess of their. political beliefs. That, 
we think, is tne way to win friends. The policy 
of one sided «id, especially when it is going to 
an organizati¢n which seems incapable of making 
good use of it. is both wrong and foolish? 
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Ten Million Houses 
HINA’S housing néeds are estimated at 
_10,000,00' units, according to a survey made 
by CNRRA sc:ne time ago and recently published 
in a United Nations study entitled, Housing and 
Town ond Country Planning. These houses 
should averag: about four rooms each and thus 
would mean th it China actually is in need of some 
40,000,000 reoms.. Tt one estimates that a 
minimura of ‘hree people live in one room in 
China, she ccuntry’s total population needing 
housing would come to, say, 120,000,000 or ap- 
proximately  mne-fourth of the population. 
CNRRA’s former director, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, 
blames the Sio-Japanese War for much of the 
housing shortage, estimating that 42,000,000 
people moved’ » distance of between 100 and 1,000 

miles from their homes during the war. 

While suc! figures are at best mere approxi- 
mations, it is »bvious to. any observer here that 
millions of nev homes are needed, both for the 
homeless and ‘or the hopelessly over-crowded. 

The repo: pointed out that CNRRA had 
abandoned its house construction program be- 
cause of lack of funds and that the Chinese 
Government wis now faced with the problem. 
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It was further said that the destruction caused by 
the war actually offered municipal and other au- 
thorities an excellent opportunity for city plan- 
ning. Studies, it said, had been made in some 
areas such as the Wuhan cities of Wuchang, 
Hanyang and Hankow, where a survey, investiga- 
tion and research activities, training of staff and 
technical personnel, and financial questions had 
all been “considered.” There were, though, the 
report indicated, certain difficulties anticipated 
because the high land values, the acquisition of 
real estate by’ wealthier individuals as a hedge 
against inflation, shortage of technical personnel 
and capital all constituted rather. formidable 
hurdles. 


While one might be inclined to shrug off this 
report as another piece of CNRRA foolishness, it 
isall too true that China is desperately in need 
of housing. It is more than likely that Dr. 
Tsiang’s exact figures, which probably were ob- 
tained from a source about as reliable as a crystal 
ball, may turn out to be in error only because 
they are too small. Dr. Tsiang’s estimates were 
all made on the basis of destruction caused by 
the war with Japan. Since then there has been 
some pretty extensive destruction in parts of 
the country not affected, or only lightly touched, 
by the Sino-Japanese conflict. In places such as 
Tientsin and Peiping, extensive house destruction 
was carried out by Government troops clearing 
fields for fire just before the surrender. National- 
ist bombing of cities surrendered to the com- 
munists has added to the destruction, 


Even under the best of conditions, say, before 
the Japanese attack, there probably were millions 
of people in China who needed houses. In ad- 
dition, it might be guessed that the vast majority 
of the population already housed is in need of new 
quarters or at least extensive repairs to their 
existing homes. 


A walk through any Chinese city or village, 
including Shanghai, will reveal the pitiful state 
of the nation’s housing. Sometimes, when one 
passes a doorway and observes a half dozen er 
more people sitting in the semi-darkness of one 
room, it is difficult to imagine how China escapes 
with only periodic outbreaks of epidemic diseases. 


Perhaps nowhere else in the world is the 
crowding so great. The fact that this has been 
a more or less traditional condition can possibly 
be seen in many of the characteristics commonly 
thought of as being peculiar to the Chinese. 
Things such as the ability to concentrate in the 
midst of what seems to a foreigner to be com- 
plete bedlam and the general absence of any ap- 
parent desire for privacy can, we believe, be traced 
back to the crowded housing conditions universally 
found in this country. 


_ If Dr. Tsiang’s report impresses upon the 
United Nations and the individual governments in 


a position to lend aid the need for a helping hand 


in solving the housing problem, it will have been 
well worthwhile. This is certainly one of the 
first problems to be tackled once the Civil War 
ends. Millions of people will need transportation 
back to their native places and, when they arrive, 
they will need housing. This will be a major 
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task for the authorities and if some assistance 
can be obtained from abroad, it would indeed be 


ina good cause. 


Capitalist Confusion 


N its battle against the spread of communism, 
the United States, as the leading capitalist 
nation, is spending a lot of money and effort on 
foreign aid programs, propaganda, and other in- 
struments designed to bolster its position and 
influence the people of other countries, The 
cornmunists, led by the Soviet Union, are doing 
their best to counter these moves. At the 
present time, it is an all-out battle, involving 
many methods which the squeemish may view 
with distaste. So far, the struggle has been 
short of actual shooting, although it is often 
referred to as a “cold” war which is getting 
“hotter” by the minute, / 
While we are far from being of communist 
persuasion, we must admit that the Reds are 
past masters in spotting shortcomings in the 
capitalist system. All too often, we believe, the 
capitalist world, instead of examining itself and 
attempting to plug up some of the holes, seems 
content to deny that any weaknesses exist and 
to claim that anyone who says he sees a soft 
spot is merely echoing the. communist line. 
The economic machinery in the United 
States frequently develops a rough spot which 
needs to be smoothed out., Last week, we point- 
ed out that there was ample justification for 
the Government to engage in building some ad- 
ditional industrial plant facilities, particularly in 
the case of steel mills, as a means of ensuring 
an adequate supply of steel for the nation’s 
economy, - 
Another indication that all is not so rosy 
as some propagandists would have us believe 


ean be seen in the periodic agitation from various 


interested quarters for legislation which would 
artificially protect markets. Since the American 
system is theoretically based on the idea of free 
enterprise, the very thought of erecting tariff 
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barriers or other artificial blocks is a contradic- 
‘ion. An example of how a narrow vested eco- 
nomic interest operates was contained in a press 
ugency dispatch this week from Washington 
which reported that a group of congressmen 
Yrom Western states were lodging a protest with 
the US Army for buying Argentine beef for 
shipment to American occupation forces in Japan. 


These men, representing the cattle-growing 
section of the US, are interested primarily in 
keeping beef scarce’so that the price will remain 
high. Their view is extremely short-sighted in 
that they seem unable to realize that. a price 
mse in one major product, no matter whether 
artificially induced or a consequence of factors 
beyond human control, will most certainly result 
in following price hikes in other items. Any 
advantage to be gained will be shortlived at best. 
it goes without saying that these men show no 
concern whatsoever for the consuming public. 


These are the same congressmen, it .might 
ue pointed out, who are forever attempting to 
iorce the US Government to mint more silver 
dollars so that the silver producing ‘areas, also 
in the Western part of the United States, will 
enjoy greater prosperity. Some of them have, 
upon more than one past occasion, suggested the 
svanting of a silver loan to China. Their in- 
terest is not in China, but in the silver mining 
ureas of the US. 


Such events illustrate all too well the fact 
that some producers in America and their re- 
presentatives in government are interested only 
in narrow economic ends and refuse to survey 
the situation as a whole. The fact that such 
interests as these are able, from time to time, 
to gain their ends is proof that the system is 
aot faultless. No system is perfect which per- 
mits the few to profit at the expense of the 
many. 


A more extreme example of the narrow 
sconomic Outlook was contained in a recent story 
‘rom Rio de Janeiro which reported that Brazilian 
ausiness circles were most disturbed over the 
arespects for development of tropical Africa. 
These circles. were said to be opposed to the 
British and American plans for opening large 
areas in British Africa to agricultural and other 
development. Such an attitude is, of course, 
ridiculous in a world as short of. food as. this 
one is. 


The capitalist system is having a rough 
“ime today. If present indications are any 
criterion, it is on its way out in many countries 
which have decided that a socialist form of eco- 
romy will work better. The United States is a 
very wealthy country and probably can continue 
in its present fashion for a more or less inde- 
linite period. However, considerable streamlin- 
iag is needed. Increased regulation of certain 
Enes of endeavor to make certain that the public 
interest is being served is in order. If the 
American system fails—or if it fails to impress 
thers-——it will be because of faults left uncor- 
ceeted, 
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25 Years Ago in 
The China Weekly Review 


Telephone Service 
March 8, 1924. 


The newsp..pers recently ecntained reference to methods 
for improving. i :lephone servicé in two widely separated parts 
of the glohe: fn Minneapolis, Minn., George 8S. Grimes 
brought suit gainst ‘a telephone company for G.$3,000 
aamagec chargicg loss of business and wear and tear on 
nerves! yesultins from inefficiency of the telephone service. He 
fically compra: ised the case for G.$475. The other case 
happened in Csaten when General Chen Lu, commissioner of 
police, citer ex: sriencing considerable difficulty in getting the 
telephone ope r to ednnect him with his office, sent for 
‘the operator aii put him in jail for several days as punish- 
ment for ineffle’ -ney. 


* * * 


River Pilois 

All the pil ts who take steamships between Ichang and 
Chungking ha¥e gone out on strike after having received a 
threntening lefi-r from the native jurk men whieh states 
that they want .o murder all these pilots as the former have 
deprived the lat cr of means of livelihood. These pilots after 
having -seceiver! the letter solicited the Customs authorities 
to give them 1 -cessary protection, but the authorities have 
put the demand aside and therefore the pilots have carried 
out a general gt ike. 


S enmiasineaeeanie 


10 Years Ago In 
The China Weekly Review 


Chekiang € uerrillas 
March 11, 1989. 

Eigh:y thau and Chinese peasanty in coastal Chekiang 
province have; iven given rifles; ten thousand organized 
guerrillas and a varying but lesser number of regular troops 
have the anti-Ja: inese movement of the province well in hand, 
according to aes mpetent military source near Shaoshing. 

Tactizs of th se armed forces are similar to those of their 
brothergy in the uere famous Eighth Reute Army and New 
Fourth Army. «i hose two organizations are Communists, but 
Chekiang s forée. have no such connections. A few indivi. 
duals are Kuomir ‘ang party men, the rest unaffiliated. 


Their tacties include disruption of communications lines, 
raids on garrist: positions, fileching of food and ammunition 
supplies, ‘ 


* % * 


Pacification Of. North China 


Following th. “completion” of Japanese mopping-up opera- 
tions against Gr nese “stragglers,” 90 pereent of the dis- 
tricts'in North (.ina are how subject to the authority of the - 
Provisions] Gove nment, ‘a Dome message from Peking 
ennouneec Febras-y 24. It was claimed that almost the whole 
of North China. : now safe for travel by civilians, except an 
area souta of th: Shihchiachuang-Taiyuan Railway, a hilly 
region eart of th Tatung-Puchow Railway, part of the area 
southeast of Tsit in, part of the easternmost areas of the 
Shantung promopy.:ory, and an area east of the Shensi border, 

In- apparent contradiction of Japanese claims to have 
almost coripleted :acification of North China, reports received 
in Chungking att relayed to Shanghai by Reuter announced, 
also on February 24, that more than 10,000 Chinese troops 
under Chen Tuny-‘ai, Pai Hsui-ting, Chow Wen-lung and Hu 
Shih-hai, who he herte have fought on the Japanese side, 
mutinied Yebruar: 21 at Lianghsiang and Fanshan, on the 
Peiping-Hankow 2 ailway. The matinous troops, it was de. 
elared, were engmoang Japanese forcés southwest of Fanshan 
in the vielaity of ““angfumachuang. 
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NANKING COLLEGE CRISIS 


(The author of this article, a Nanking professor, 


NATIONAL Central’ University 
had been quiet on the surface 

for almost a year. After the trou- 
bled days of last spring following 
the May 20 demonstrations, the stu- 
dents’ self-government had been dis- 
banded and all extra-curricular ac- 
tivities prohibited. There were no 
more public student gatherings and 
the stately auditorium, the center 
of such activities, had been locked 
op for 12 months. Now and then 
students were arrested for reasons 
never explained, but this usually oc- 
casioned only a few fruitless demon- 
strations on the part of their fellow 
students and the collegians, to keep 
out of trouble, devoted themselves 
entirely to their studies. 


The first sign that this period of. 


hibernation was coming to an end 
was the panic: that seized the city 
of Nanking ss the Communist 
troops approached near the capital. 
The ‘frightened buteaucracy stam- 
peded outofthe city andthe question 
arose of whether or not, to move the 
university south. ; . 

The university authorities, backed 
up: by the Minister of Education, 
planned to move the whole. univer- 
sity, should ‘time and travelling 
, facilities permit and, if this were im- 
possible, at least a part of the 
library and apparatus, along with 
a few influential professors. 
arrangements were made to this 
effect; books and important docu- 
ments were packed up and emissaries 
gent to Taiwan, Foo¢how and Can- 
ton to look for accommodations. 

When these measures were an- 
nounced, however, they met with 
strong opposition on the part of the 
faculty ‘and students who, seeing the. 
example of the universities in the 
North, insisted that educational in- 
stitutions should not be affected by 
political changes and that the prob- 
able dangers of a short, chaotic 
’ period were far more palatable than. 

the hardships of a long, precarious 
journey. : 


“Wait-and-see” Policy 

This attitude created an awkward 
situation for the president of the 
university, Chow Hwun-ching, and 
he therefore adopted’ a “wait-and- 
see” policy, meanwhile 
work on the professors individually. 
His efforts in this direction were cut 
short, however, when the Faculty 
Council decided by an absolute ma- 
jority that National Central Univer- 
sity should remain where it was and 
that no plan for removal should be 
‘considered. 

Chow, consequently, had to pocket 
his original plan.. He next formed 
an emergency committee, wholly 
under the control of the school au- 
thorities, with himself as president 
and Professor Li Shu-tan as_vice- 
president. At a meeting of this 

committee on January 26, Chow dis- 
closed that the university had stocks 
of some 2,000 piculs of rice and 2,500 
tons of coal—enough to meet. its needs 
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‘once to the 


trying to’ 


for three months. At the same time, he 
renewed his proposal to move the 
university, but was vetoed by the 
professors present at the meeting. 
Thus, his second attempt was block- 


ed. 

The students were on the alert 
from the beginning of these develop- 
ments. The sd-talled “Democracy 
Wall” resumed its function as a vox 
populi, and on it were displayed 
numerous expressions of opinion. On 
January 26, the students of the Col- 
lege of Sciences proposed the calling 
of a meeting ‘to represent that part 
of the student body which remained 
in Nanking (by this time, two thirds 
of the students had left the city) for 
a discussion of problems which might 
arise in the emergency. The next 
day, a conference of representatives 
from 41 departments took place and 
subsequently a 14-member Students’ 
Emergency Committeé was elected, 
with each college represented by two 
delegates. . 


President Leaves 

It was at this meeting that the 
alarming news was received: Pres- 
ident Chow, without informing any- 
one at the university ahead of time, 
had left Nanking, together with the 
Dean of Discipline, Sa Sho-king, and 
the university’s business manager, 
Go Ting-pang. They took with them 
the university’s emergency funds, 
amounting {to some GY70,000,000, 
and an additional sum obtained 
through the secret sale of 50 mov- 
able houses at Ting Chia Chao. 

The Students? Emergency Com- 
mittee went into action, Going at 
Comptroller’s Office, 
they found to their dismay that only 
GY11,000,000 was left. Chow’s as- 
surance that the university had 
enough foodstuffs and fuel for three 
months also had been false. There 
were only 450 piculs of rice, 100 


bags of flour and 70 tons of coal—. 


a fraction of what he claimed had 
been stored away. 

Meanwhile, the university work- 
men, who had been on, strike since 
that morning, swarmed around the 
auditorium demanding GY10,000 each 
for emergency purposes, Although 


theiz claim was justified, it posed a 
- serious problem to the students, for 
there were more than a thousand 
workmen and it would take almost 
all the remaining funds to pay them. 


_ tide the school. over. 


prefers to remain anonymous—Editor.) 


After serious deliberation, however, 
the students yielded and paid the 
workmen off to their satisfaction. 

By this time it was growing dark 
and the meeting had not yet decided 
what to do. One of the professdrs 
moved that they parade to the Minis- 
try of Education and present a poti- 
tion for aid. His proposal met with 
ynanimous approval, and the stu- 
dents joined file and marched to the 
Ministry. ; . 

But they arrived to find only an 
empty building, since it was after 
office hours. They next went to the 
President’s office on Kuo Fu Road} 
intending to appeal directly to Li 
Tsung-jen, but found him away too. 
At last a high ranking official came 
out and promised on his word of 
honor to hand the petition to the 
acting President, saying if he failed 
he would kill himself right before 
the petitioners. . 


Better Than Nothing: 


Just at this juncture, word was 
received that another ‘group of dele- 
gates headed by several professors 
had managed to see the Minister of 
Education at his home and had _ob- 
tained his promise to give them 
GY10,000,000 or .GY15,000,000 to 
Although this 
was far less than what the students 
had hoped for, it was better than 
nothing, and at about 10 p.m, the 
procession returned triumphantly to 
the university. 

This was the first public activity 
in which the students had engaged 
since last May 20 and, in spite of 
the lack of preparation and organ- 
ization, they. had conducted them- 
selves in éxeellent order. +The 
familiar song, “Union Is Strength” 
and the slogans, ‘““We Want To Live,” 
and “Release the Detained Students” 
that thundered so mightily in the 


court of the Ministry of Edueation 


brought back memories of the time 
two years earlier when the Univer- 
sity had been active on a similar 
cecasion; it had now come back to 
life after a long silence. 

The next day, January 28, was 
the eve of the Lunar New Year, a 
festival of great jubilation in China, 
but for the students it was perhaps 
the most difficult. day during this 
troubled period, First, the funds 
appropriated to the college by the 
Ministry of Education were not 
meant for the students alone, but 
had to be distributed’ among | all 
members of the University, includ- 
ing the professors and employees, 
allof whom had the right to demand 
GY10,000 each for emergency pur- 
poses, However, the professors 
were fully in sympathy with the 
students and entrusted the funds to 
the Emergency Committee for the 
good of the whole instition. 

Then another difficulty presented 
itself. Rumor had it that the work- 
men, discovering that the students 
had four or five hundred piculs of 
rice stored away while they them- 
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selves had none, planned to take the 
arovisions by force. The guards 
were doubled and word was passed 
around that in case of anything ex- 
traordinary an alarm would he 
seunded to summon the students to 
the defense. Fortunately, the work- 
‘cen finally listened to reason and 
after much persuasion came to real- 
ize the importance of the whole 
university’s uniting to get by the 
amergency. . 

It should be mentioned here that 
daring this period of anarchy not 
any had the school authorities fled 


hut the school police also had been or- - 


dered to withdraw, and the campus 


was thus left in a defenseless state. | 
guards and ~ 


Temporary squads cf 
night patrols were organized by 
members of the College of Engi- 
heering. There were other jobs that 
had to be done. Purveyors were 
sent out all over the city to collect 
foodstuffs, and provisions had to he 
varried from the kitchen storehouse 
to the cellars below the auditoriura 
vid the library. Almost every stu- 
dent was engaged in some sort of 
emergency work and did his task 
willingly and in high spirits. 

The chaotie condition caused - by 
the departure of the authorities did 
nol last long. On January 30, the 
Waculty Council held a full meeting 
and organized a Provisional Execu- 
live Committee to be in charge of 
the University administration, They 
decided that the University should 
still open on February 7 and classes 
tommence on February 14 as crigin. 
Hy scheduled in the University 
euiendar., 

Order Restored 

New arrangements were mad2 
with regard to the emergency work, 
it had always been felt that the closer 
the whole University stood together, 
the more efficient the work would 
be, An emergency committee on a 
university-wide seale was therefore 
organized, with the professors and 
students represented by 41 members, 
the assistants by - 14, employees by 
eight, and the workmen by five. 
The school police were ordered hack 
und the campus was again restored 
40 peace and order, 

The result of the first petition to 
tne Ministry of Education had been 


¥11,000,000, of which very little 
was left after the purchase of 340 
piculs. of rice. Or February 1, 


another appeal was made to acting 
President Li Tsung-jen for further 
help. but this was nat. altogether 
successful, The delegates were pro- 
mised G¥50,000,000 and 2,500 piculs 
ot rice within three days, but they 
received only GY30,000,600. 

if is now more than a month 
sinee the flight of the University 
authorities and the colleze has pass- 
ed safely through its crisis. The 
aumber of students returning to the 
samous increases each day and all 
academic work is being resumed. 
President Chow is reported to have 
sent in his resignation. 

Phere are still hard times shead. 
But the students are not afraid. 
They have learned how to bridge 
over an emergency by their own 
united efforts and they feel equal to 
any tasks that may lie ahead. 
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Pacific Northwest: 
bere etree eee eae conan ee 


Letter 
SE 
Seattle, February 22. 


"THE popular tune “On ai She ¢ 
Boat to China” is still amor : 
the top ‘seven best-selling records. i: 
the United States. During the pas. 
few weeks, to the casual ne wspap:: 
reader, this country appeared to 
slowly making up its mind. . 
There has been talk of che ne 
Secretary of State Dean Achese. 
working on a new policy for Chine 
This wonld only be natural, but ‘s 


far no official comment hes bees 
forthcoming which migh: © giv: 


some inkling as to what a new polic: 
would be like. As far as Washing 
ton comment is concerned, the event: 
of the last. 30 days just never hay 
pened, : 
To the average American the situs 
tion must appear very perplexin: 
For years he has been reading abou: 
the corrupt Nanking Governmer: 
and the series of defeats suffered 
by the Nationalist armies, end th: 
threatened removal of the eapite! 
to Canton probably came as no great 
surprise. But the question whier 
bothers him now is how a complet: 
Communist vietory in Chine wil! 
affect his own country, and wha! 
should and ean be done about di 
while the United States is fighting: 
its cold war with Russia. 
While the China situation as see? 
from this side of the Pacific stili 
remains confused and the Hnes of 
a hypothétical settlement haxy, ex- 
perts on Asia are taking it mcre ang 
more for granted that America wil! 
have to face a China under the con- 
trol of the Communists and are 
quite williig to go on record about 
it and even speculate as to the future. 
To the impo.ters and exporiers of 
the Pacific Northwest, and for busi: 
ness interests here in general, the 
question of what relations the Unit- 
ed States will have with a Commun- 
ist-run China is of particular im: 
portance because the future of 
Seattle as. a great port city to @ 
large extent, hinges on the volume 
of trade it has with the Far Bast. - 
Last week, during his visit here 
Mr. Clayton Lane, new executive 
secretary of the American Institute 
of Pacific Relations, had something 
reassuring to say on the sub. 
ject. It is a significant comment 


on the importance of news about 


China in this community that 
interviews with him were buri- 
ed on the 18th and 10th pages. 


uf the locally-owned “Seattle Times’ 


and the Hearst. “Seattle Post- Intel- 
ligencer” respectively. The Amt rican 
IPR is an information-gathering: and 
disseminating _ organization 
expresses ne views of its own, and 


Mr. Lane, although on a visit in his. 


official capacity, was speaking for 
himself and for himself alone, 
ever, he was speaking with the au- 


thorit} of a quarter of a eentury 


which, 


How- 


+ eI ‘a 


From Seattle 
SHIFRIN 


in the Foreign Serviee of the Unit- 
ed. States. 

To. a reporter of the “Settle 
Posi-Intelligencer’’ he declared: “The 
Chinese. Communists will be adverse 
to.us and our principles, but the 
eompulsion of their requirements 
will make them turn to us. Then 
government anc business should 
pursue a policy that will warrant 
the confidence of the Asiatics. 

“Tf we don’t, the other crowd, the 
Soviets, will contrive to take full 
advantage of the distress and mise- 
ries of Asia. By vivine real co- 
operation to Asia we can have Asia 
on cur-side. If we let things drift, 
it ¢ould lead to another  conflagra- 
tion.” 

Two days later, addressing the 
annual . meeting of the  Pacifie 
Northwest division of the American 
Institute of Pacific Relations he said: 

“The -Chinede Communists, in 
whatever area they may control, will 
probably apply a vonsiderably madi- 
fied Marxism. They are real Marx 
ists, but they must operate under 
the circumstances and compulsions 
of China, tvhich has ‘neither a real 
proletariat nor a capitalist system. 
Land reform will be extended, but 
extensive collectivization is 2 long 
way off. Many private enterprises 
and. much private trading will con- 
tinue.” 

He continued, “Mao Tse-tung, Com- 
munist leader, will emphasize long. 
range modernization to give China a 
more balanced economy. This requires 
capital, ‘To get it from us, as in 
large part they must to sueceed, the 
Chinese Communists must provide 
adequate assurance of its protection 


and -profitelle use and repayment. 
This. will provide »pnortunities for 
material benefit and cooperation, 


hoth’ eecnuinieally and politically, 
But we must. expec: the Soviet Union 
to obstruct such aceords. We must 
also recognize our cvportunities when 
we see them . 

“The recent New Delhi conference 
of Asian and Paciiic countries, in 
all representing salf the world’s 
population and a third of the United 
Nations members, 2zave us all elear 
warning that there is a new Asin. 
Our calevlations in our own in- 
terest, in aur cold war, and for world 
stability, had better take inte ac- 
count the urgent necessity to keen 
Asia on our side. The alternative 
would thresten our own security.” 

What veteran ex-diplomat ‘Lane 
seems lo have had in mind is some 
shrewd horse tradine with the Chin- 
ese Communists, and in return for 
US capital he seemed to think that 
this country could get a pretty good 
deal, | Just as interesting at the-pre- 
sent juncture is his underlying con- 
viction that America cannot simply 
ignore a Communist China, or in 
other words—-“You van do business 
with Comradu Mao.” : 
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H oie Safe And Sound : ; / chien? 


Lin Chen-keng 


siderable quantity, Fukien’s agricul- 
tural ‘products can supply only local 
demand. Before the war, Japan went 
after the natural resourees in North- 
eastern and North China, but made 


REAT importance is now being 

attached to the state of affairs 
in South China, and plans for build- 
ing up this area are being put 
into execution. Fukien province, to- 
gether with Kwangtung, Kwangsi 
and Hunan province, is assuming a 
significant position as more and 
more Government institutions, in- 
dustries and: cultural organizations 
shift their iactivities to this area. 
Some authorities have even gone so 
far as to consider Fukien China’s 
future “revivication fortyess.”. 


However, from ‘a_ histérical and 
geographical point of view, Fukien 
is by no means equal to this task. 
Fukien has never played an import- 
ant role in the history of Chink. 


Because of its topography, Fukien 
has extremely poor communications. 
It is the only province which does 
not border on any of the fertile 
valleys of the Heilungkiang, Yellow, 
Yangtze or Pearl rivers. It is sur- 
rounded by mountain ranges on the 
north and west and is so isolated 
that it is not a thoroughfare for 
inter-provincial communications. 


Military Disadvantages 
Fukien is also a poor potential 
war base. Because of its lack of 
strategic points, Fukien has seldom 
attracted the attention of military 
authorities, It*has never been the 
seene of decisive national or regional 
battles and has usually been left 
alone in time of war. During 
the war of Resistance Japanese 
forees took the important pro- 
vinces of Chekiang, Kwangtung 
and Kiangsi in order to control 
southeastern China, but did not 
bother about .Fukten. They 
seized Foochow and Amoy 
temporarily only to resist a 
possible landing of US forces. 


In addition to its poor com- 
munications and military dis- 
advantages, Fukien has nov 
had much. influence with re- 
gard to political affairs and 
hag never been a center of 
political activity. When the 
last emperor of the Sung 
dynasty was forced to move to 
South China, he chose Kwang 
tung over Fukien. Anothet. 
emperor, Yung-li of the Ming 
dynasty, tried to -use Fukien 
as a revivication base, but he 
soon shifted to Kwangtung. 
The “Fukien Rebellion” staged 
by the “People’s Government” 
was suppressed within a short 
time. These instances demon- 
strate that Fukien is not suited 
for political activities. 


Fukien is also‘ poor in na- 
tural resources and manpower, 
and ranks among the least pro- 
ductive provinces, Except for 
the tea of Wu-yi and fir from 
the Minkiang valley, ‘both of 
which can be marketed in econ- 


Figures familiar to every 
portrayed in this cartoon from a local Chinese paper. it 
From left to right, top row, are pictured: 
broker, familiarly known in Chinese circles as a “rat” 
makes money from both buyers 
sellers; a member of the “Yellow Ox” gang selling 
silver coins; and a tram conductor, here dubbed an 
“official” because of his indifference toward his pas- 
A “paper tiger” standing on 
top of his supply of hoarded paper; a rich persons 
“branch factory,” ie, concubine; and a tram ticket 
taker, here called “son of the boss’? because he acts 
as tf he owns the street car. 


because he 


sengers. 


no effort to exploit .Fukien, even 
though it is so close to Formosa. 
Once the Japanese were told that 
in Anki, a district in central Fukien, 
a group of farmers had discovered 
an iron ore deposit. They sent 17 
engineers to the area who dug in 
vain for half a year. 


Economy Precarious 


As far as manpower is concerned, 
Fukien’s population’ is only 11,000,- 
000. The province at best is short 
of productive labor and could not 
afford to have its youth conscripted. 
The majority of Fukienese today can 
scarcely earn a bare subsistence. 
Although overseas remittances are 
received regularly, they can . only 
partly make up for Fukien’s inade- 
quate production. Thus, Fukien is 
in a precarious economic position. 


If, in spite of all these disadvan- 
tages, Fukien should be called upon 
to make up a defénsive base, how- 
ever, the outer line of defense would 
have to be formed along the Yan- 
tung mountain ranges ( HE #% il) 5 
in southeastern Chekiang, the Tien- 
mu mountains ( K A) in west- 
ern Chekiang, the Yellow mountains 
in southern Anhwei, and Lake Pu- 


Contemporary Characters 
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Shanghailander are 
A stock- 


and 


yang ( #83) in central . Kiangsi. 
If this ig done, the best base of 
operations would be Chuchow. But 
the Chuchow Pacification Head- 
quarters has been abolished and 4 
Foochow Pacifieation Headquarters 
established in its place. Fukien 
thus has become the frontier of the 
defense line. Can it hold out by 
itself? ; 3 : 

_ Aside from its military disadvan- 
tages, Fukien cannot be compared 
in productivity and economy with 
Szechuen, the most important base 
of operations in the Japanese war. 
Fukien is too poor to feed large 
numbers of troops and would be 
placed entirely at the mercy of an 
attacking force. 


No Normandy 


_ Some people envision making 
Formosa the “revivication fortress” 
of China, with Fukien as its spear- 
head. However, it is doubtful 
whether Formosa can be compared 
with the British Isles) and Fukien 
with France. If the French people 
could not protect France against 
enemy attack, how could the Fukien- 
ese guatd Fukien? And how can 
6,000,000 Formosang be. compared 
with 50,000,000 English people? It 
is sheer nonsense to think of using 
Fukien as a Normandy on which to 
land and launch an attack on 450,- 
000,000 people on the mainland. 


As witnessed by US strategy 
in World War IJ, the Far East 
was subordinated to Europe 
for three years. Should an- 
other war break out, General 
Marshall and his followers 
would again consider Europe 
first. And should the Pacific 
Ocean eventually become a bat- 
tlefield, the US is likely to use 
the Japanese islands with a 
population of 80,000,000 peo- 
ple as the British Isles, not 
Formosa; and to use Korea as 
a Normandy, not Fukien which 
is 6,000 li away from the 
Northeastern provinces. 


The same discrepancies hold 
true for those who think that. 
since the KMT laid the founda- 
tion of the revolution and uni- 
fication of China in Kwang- 
tung province it can revive it- 
self in Fukien now. Fu- 
kien has.only one third the 
population of Kwangtung, and 
because of its unproductivity 


has always been a 
subordinate province. Econo-. 
mically, its revenues from 


provincial taxes are less than 
those of Chungshan (til) in 
Kwangtung or. even Shaochsing 


(9) in  Chekiang. How 
could it become the leading . 


province in China? How could 
it even support itself? How 
could it afford to maintain an- 
other Northern Expedition? 
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Japanese Philosophy And Politics 


Joshua W. K. Liao 


iPhis is the second of a series of three articles on the history of Fnvanese philosophy—Editer.) 


SROUIBITION of forcign aid was 
not the only Tokugawa way of 
vroventing local rehellion. Every 
reudal lord was reauived not only to 
loave a. nermanent hostage at Edo 
‘ih present Tokvo), seat of the 
Tokugawa Shongunete, and visit the 
SfAoyunm annually, but alsa to aecept 
instructions and publications issued 
and distributed: by the Shogun. For 
fae last purpose, shrewd Tevasu en- 
listed the support of seribes’ and 
scholars from all over the country. 
Phus. in 1598, he summoned Fuji- 
wat Sheka ( #ERMHRE ), a Sino- 
towist of the realist. school of Ch’éng 
liao ( MER) and Chu Hsi (AF ), 
and for ever two centuries thereafter 
inese realism became the “govern- 
ment sehool” of thought in Japan. 
Ualtural stagnation and ideological 
tyranny reached its peak in 1790, 
when the Tokugawa Shogunate of- 
“aally patronized only Chu Hsi’s 
“ne of thought! and proscribed all 
suner channels as heresies, 


Realism ys. Idealism 

Meanwhile, -in 1644, -a younger 
rantemporary of Fujiwara Shoka, by 
: vumne of Nakae Toju ( 4riree et ), 
sgan to openly “preach the’ idealist 
school of La Hsiane-shan ( BERIT Y 
and Wane Yang-ming ( 3:385R ). 
“veforring the hfe of a private 
wholar, he taught «and wrote 
i varned the epithet .of the 


: ‘ Thereafter 
practically all of. his followers re. 
inained in the opposition ‘camp. 
rom the beginning ef the Toku- 
awa Nhogunate discontented war- 
rays and liberal thinkers would in 
brivate denounce its policies cf in- 
fernational | isolation and academic 
cisvrimination, oppression of the 
feadn{ lords and exploitation of ‘the 
masses of the people. Yet they 
vend not but hide their time. Feudal 
neds of many frontier states would 
none the Jess gladly patronize them. 
In 1858. when Commodore Perry 
arrived at Uraga (30% 9 with four 
\merican fun-hoats to seek an 
Hi able treaty-conclusion, the anti- 
un Shoqunate, in view of the 
‘cin superiority in arms, was at 
«joss what to do. It condescended 
io consult. the feudal lords. about the 
inatier but could make no decision, 
: ne heginnine of the next, year, 
Merry again came. The Shogunate 
istructed the feudal lerds to con- 
~alidste all coastal defences, but ar- 
ldirarily promised the Americans to 
enen two ports, Shimota (-K mt) and 
Uskodata ( aff), and to supply 
ihem with water, fuel, and food- 
Ws. Two months later. a young: 
7: ssive’ patriot and adherent of 
idealist sehool. Yoshida Shoin 
HUARER ) was caught ttying to go 


pprove 


abroad in an American hoat. Sq was 
A d For Re 


the Shogunate’s 


his teacher, Satsuma Zosan ( 4/@ 
giy ). Both were implieated and 
imprisoned the following -:nonth, 


Wher released in 1856, Shoin opened 
a private. village school, teaching 
Mencius in particular and agitating 
for revolution against the Shoprunate 
and restoration of imperial rule, 
To Shoin and his associates, wha 
identified knowledge and conduct as 
taught by Wang Yane-ming and 
justified the overthrow of any vyran- 
ny us advocated by Mencius, thd 
government’s difficulty was elways 
the opposition’s opportunity. As ex 
pected, the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
which had. so long isolated th: Em- 
pire from the outside world, now 
found itself hardly able to solve the 
urgent. diplomatic issues to the. satis-' 
faction of the displeased Mikado, the 
enraged feudal lords, and the im-. 
patient foreigners. In 1857, tt re~ 
ferred the matter of treaty-conclu- 
sion to the fenda!l lords and early 
the next year memorialized it 1o the 
Throne. In March, 1858. the Wikedo: 
refused to authorize the Shogunate; 
tu vénelude any foreign treaty, but 
in June the latter concludec one 
with America, and in July treaties? 
with Russia, Holland, and Enyland. 
Thiy arbitrary actlon was denounced: 
by the opposition leaders all over 
the. country as usurpation of: 
powers. ‘To subdue the assaults, the, 
Shogunate had recourse to terrorism, 
detecting and arresting all. radicals’ 
In eonsequence, Umeta  Unhin' 
( eSB +) died in jail in 185¢,. and: 
Yoshida Shoin Hashimoto 3anai: 
(HAZY ) and several other com-; 
rades alsé were put to death. : 


Anti-Foreign Movement 
While airing the wrongs of these: 


young patriots, a number of feudal’ 
assaulted, 
weak-kneed fcreign: 


lords ani local . warriors 


policy’ and memorialized to the’ 
Mikado the policy of 
foreigners.” In consequence of the: 
anti-foreign movemert, 
Nagato 
Prefecture lo) hombarded Ame-* 
tican boats passing by in May. 1863;. 


and in July there occurred frietion’ 
between the inhabitants of Satsuma’: 
the: 


and English navigators, wher 
English shelled Kagoshima. In 


August, 1864, an allied fleet of Eng-. 
lish, American, French, and Dutch: 
( FRO: 
Blaming Nagato for’ 


vessels shelled Shimonoseki 
in Nagato. 
harboring fugitives and antagor.izing 


foreigners, the Shogunate now decid-: 
ed to send a punitive expedition’ 
Amidst diplomatic and: 
the expedition” 


against it. 
domestic diffieulties, 
failed te make progress excep: .for 
provoking Nagato. to ally with 


Satsuma in 1866 and Nagato, Sat-: 
suma, and Tosa (4% present Kochi: 
Prefecture ‘UK ) to aeree tc res-. 
tere imperidl rule in lieu of military | 
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flictatorship 
lease 20 


“axpolling: 


warria:s of: 
(MF) present Yamatuchi: 


against the Shogunate was planned: 
a.secret edict from the Throne te 
censure it was issued, too. The 
Shogunate ot first thought of offer- 
ing ¥esistance but. on realizing its 
unpopularity and precarious position. 
stopped short and instead towards 
the .end of 1867 offered tc re- 
turn ‘the veins of government to the 
Mikado.. In March, 1868, the last 
Tokugawa Shogun personally visited 
Kyoto to <asologize to the Throne. 


This marked. the beginning of the 
Meiji Restoration—-the outcome of 
the two century. struggle . between 


government and opposition, between. 
centralism and feudalism, and be- 
tween realism and idealism. 

In 1269, the feudal lords, too, re- 
turned the reins and domains of the 
loeal _ governments and were like 
hereditary Court ministers made 
nobles. At the end of the year all 
Saniurais were grouned into the class 
of knights to be distinguished in 
name from the commoners but de- 
prived of all previous bounties and 
privileges, Nevertheless, Bushido 
continued to influence Japanese life 
and thought the more, after being 


spurred by military conscription 
from the inside and fused with 
Prussian militarism from the 
Occident, : 


Liberalism And Utilitarianism 
UST as academic. Chinese philo- 
sophy rose with the . Tokugawa 

Shogunute, so was Occidental philo- 
sophy introduced and expanded 
after the Meiji Restoration. Such 
was the shock created by Commo- 
dore .Perry’; fleét that sensitive 
Japanese at once perecived the need 
for cultural reformation, political 
re-oriéntatior, and social adjust- 
ment of the whole country to the 
world, and as soon as they found 
the Shogunate incompetent for such 
a task the same needs bécame the 
causes of its overthrow and the re- 
vival of imperial rule. These far- 
sighted Japanese knew they had to 
learn “Occidental ideas in order to 
change domestic institutions, and 
these changes were carried out by 
both government and people hand in 
hand. - 

As early as 1860. Fukuzawa Sa- 
toyoshi ( MiSRHR# +} returned from 
abroad. founded the Keio Institute 
( MRE Yin 1865, which grew into 
Keio University later, and in 1866 
published his Occidental Affairs (74 
Mae). Similarly, Nishi Makoto 
CA). sent abroad to study in 
1862, came back in 1865 and the 
next year published his Thorough 
Renovation ( 8-37), in which 
for the first time in. Oriental His- 
tory he coined and used the binom- 
inal term fetsugalu (3 3) for 
“philosophy,” exactiv one year hbe- 
fore the Emperor Meiji’s accession. 

In 1868 the younz Mikado, in ac- 
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Az%) memorial, promulgated his 
five oaths promising the people basic 
human rights. In 1872, the solar 
ealendar was adopted; the universal 
military conscription law .was pro- 
mulgated; and the new educational 
system was inaugurated with stress 
on scientific studies and nation-wide 
patriotism instead of feudalistic 
loyalty. The Army, dominated by 
the Nagato Clan, was modeled after 
that of the Germans; and the Navy, 
dominated by the Satsuma Clan, 
after the British. For,.when Yama- 
gata Aritome (WIRAN ). 
Nagato and Saigo Tsugumichi (7 
gues) from Satsuma returned 
from an inspection-tour in Europe 
in 1870, they organized a corps of 
imperial guards taken from the three 
clans of Nagato; Satsuma, and Tosa 
—the leading loyalists in restoring 
- imperial rule. The new troops be- 
came the nucleus of subsequent 
fighting forces with German-educated 
generals like Nogi (72), from Na- 
gato, Katsura (fi), and Kodama ( 5d 
=k) as commanders and the Eng- 
lish-trained Admiral 
from Satsuma who came to be known 
as the Japanese Nelson. Thence- 
forth military leadership remained 
under warriors from the .two pro- 
gressive and’ aggressive. frontier 
states, Nagato and Satsuma. 


Western Thought 


In 1877, the Government founded 
Tokyo Imperial University, which 
offered no course on philosophy in 
the beginning. Though an American 
Professor of Philosophy was offered: 
a chair in 1878 and a Philosophical 
Association was organized in 1884, 
it was not until 1887 that Professor 
Inoue Enryo (jf E EIT ) founded the 
first Department of Philosophy and 
the same university began to pub- 
lish the Philosophical Magazine (% 

Earlier than this, the introduc~ 
tion of Western thought had already 
begun, first through translations, 
then through exposition, and finally 
through. development. In 1871 the, 
Christian Bible was translated. In 
i875 the most famous Protestant 
mission school, Doshisha ( Am 
tt), was founded by Joseph Hardy, 
Niishima (#7333), one of the 
greatest Christian leaders and 
educators of Japan. It was 
Nishi who devoted the remainder of 
his life to introducing and expand- 
ing Western philosophy until his 
death in 1894, bequeathing to poster- 
ity his Theory of Knowledge ( Mit 
1874), a Japanese version of Mill’s 
Utilitarianism (1876), A New 
Theory of Logie (ie 0 3 Ht 1884), 
etc. Hattori Toku’s (SRT) Jap- 


anese translation of Rousseau’s. So- . 


cial Contract appeared in 1877; its 
' Chinese version by Nakae Chyomin 
CichgeE ), in 1882. Likewise, 
Nagamine Hideki’s ( 295%) ver- 
sion of Guizot’s History of Hurop:an 
(Civilization appeared in 1877; and 
Ohishi Masahe’s, (* 4 JE & ) trans- 


‘lation of  Spencer’s Principles of 
Sociology, in 1877; and Miyake 
Ojiro’s 6 == t4k=8$) translation of 


Ward’s Soeiclogu, in 1888. 
By such. scholastic works the 
liberal trends of current politics were 


from 


Togo ( 3H) © 


certainly revealed. In 1881 Iwakura 
Tomomi ( #@Hii), head of the 
goodwill mission sent to Europe and 
America in 1871, submitted to the 
Throne his memorial for the draw- 
ing up of a Constitution; wHereupon 
the Emperor announced the inau- 
guration of the Diet in 1890 and the 
promulgation of a Constitution even 
before that time. : 

Prior to the Government’s move 
for constitutionalism, there had al- 
ready appeared the first popular 
spokesman for liberalism and de- 
mocracy in the person of Kato Hiro- 
yuki ( ian). As early as 1865 
he compiled a table showing the rise 
and fall, strength and weakness, of 
Occidental nations. In the year 
1867, when Meiji ascended the 
throne, hetcompleted his Discourse on 
Constitutionalism (snake ). In 
1874, he published his New: Discourse 
on the Form of the State ( Maer 
a), Freedom and Self-Government 
CHmHaw%) in 1876, and New 
Theory cf Human Rights ( At®#t 
mt) in 1882, Deriving his~ utili- 
tarianism and individualism from 
Darwin’s doctrine of evolution but 
basing his whole system of thought 


on H&ckel’s matrialism, he had dif- 
ficulty coordinating the former's 
democratic ideas with the latter’: 
totalitarian tendencies.. By the horns 
of Kato’s dilemma were augured the 
two incompatible forces which have 
struggled with each other ihrough- 
out subsequent Japanese politics—- 
liberalism and despotism, democracy 
and dictatorship. . ‘ 
Meanwhile, Fukuzawa published 
his Division of Pow.rs (4>HE#) in 
1887; Ozaki Yukio (JAUsfT#E), his 
Representative Government (4° BRi 
##) in 1881; and: Nakae, his Discus- 
sien on Parliament (FAIR) in 1888. 
The year following Iwakura’s 


- submission of his memorial on con- 


stituticnalism, Ito Hakubun ( {*#eit 


3%) was sent as the head of a delega- - 


tion to Evrope and America to study 
the constitutions of the various 
Occidental nations. In the same 


year (1882), Ohkuma Shigenobu (* 


Buf f# ) organized the Constitutional 
Reformatory Party and also founded 
Tokyo College, which later grew into 
Wasada University. Likewise, Fu- 
kuchi .Genichiro ( THHII—2S)  or- 
ganized the Constitutional Imperial 
Rule Party. So splendid was every 
preparation made‘ for the adoption 
of Western ideas and_ institutions 
that the Occident suddenly found 
Japan its most promising pupil in 
the Orient. 


‘the Emperor, whom it 


On February 11, 1889 the Consti- 
tution of the Japanese Empire was 
promulgated. It had becn drawn up 
not by the people’s delegates to any , 
national assembly but by the brain- 
trust of the Mikado, who later be- 
came the Genro ,(7-%) or Elder 
Statesmen. Having found the An- 
glo-American systems too liberal and 
the Russian too conservative, these 
law-makers chose the German for 
a model. Because the Constitution 
had to be approved and issued by 
revered as 
sacred and inviolable, it was drawn 
up so that it could be. amended 
only on the - Emperor’s initiative. 
Moreover, because loyalist warriors 
had achieved merit in restoring im- 
perial rule and eventually assumed 
military leadership, the Constitution ‘ 
not only placed the fighting forces 
under the Emperor’s supreme com- 
mand but also the Army and Navy 
Ministers, who were not to be 
selected by the Premier but suggest- 
ed by the warriors and appointed 
directly by the Throne. Thus, while 
in name these ministers were sub- 
ordinate to the Premier, in fact 
they were co-equal with him. 
Though co-equal, they caused no 
obstacle if they were cooperative; 
but if they were not cooperative, 
they could act at their own. pleasure. 
So long as liperalism and parlia- 
mentarianism retained the upper 
hand, the Military behaved coopera- 
tively. But as ‘soon as Japanese 
philosophy and politics inclined to 
despotism and totalitarianism, the 
Military began to act independently. 
When Japanese policies of expan- 
sionism and militarism fused with 
German jingoism and Italian Fas- 
cism assumed the shape of Nippon- 
ism, the Military appeared te domi- 
nate every cabinet. In short, from 
the day their Constitution was pub- . 
lished, their policies headed for - 
Mukden and Pearl Harbor, and their 
surrender aboard the Missouri was 
sealed. 7 


In February, 1889, tle Election 
Law for Representatives and the 
Organization Law for the Peerage 
were ‘promulgated. Next year, in 
July, the Representatives were 
elected. In December, the Diet was 


‘inaugurated, clecting Ito Hakubun 


as Chairman of the’ Peerage and 
Nakajima Nobuyuki ('PMfafr ) as 
Chairman of the House of Represen- 
tatives. The English-educated Oza- 
ki Yukio, author of the famous 
Representative Government, elected 
in 1890, has been re-elected every 
time since, having thus witnessed all 
the vicissitudes of Japanese liberal- 
ism, democracy, and representative 
government. 


Interest In German Philosophy 


As politics beeame more active, 
public opinion grew calm and _ philo- 
sophical. activities became largely 
academic. However, mature think- 
ers like Nakae and Kato were still 
expounding the philosophy of ma- 
terialism. The latter even advacated 
atheism and dencunced every form . 
of religion. 


For a while after the introduction 
ef democratic institutions, evolution- 
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ism and utilitarianism continued to 
nola sway. In no time, however, the 
“niesophical: Magazin: showed a 
Lut in academic interest away from 
eiizlish and French toward German 
ohilosophy, with numerous articles 
: Kant, Heeel’s dialectic, English 
aui- Kantianism, von. Hartmann, 
Aehopenhauer, Wundt, 
Fats, ete, as well as German- 
ducated American philosophers like 
add and James. Nakae translated 
“ehenenhaucr’s ethical writing in 
sud: Kiyono ‘I'sutomu ( HEF) 
rete his commentary on Kant’s 
ttigque of Pure Reasen in 1896; 
ori Ohgai (BB+) translated 
fioethe’s Faust in 1913; Okamoto 
“taruhiko (HiRRE ) wrote on 
Nphelling’s Symbotie Thought in 
ISEB: Amano Sadasuke ( K#} 8 ifi > 
! jated Kaut’s Critique of Pure 
on in 19%i; and Tanabe Haji- 
( #9) published his Hege- 
m and the Dialectic Method in 


Occidental Influence 

‘ng this seriod an Occidental 
aufessor of philosophy who exer- 
eised a direct influence upon philo- 
“opnical studies in Japan was Dr. 
Mapnael Koeber. . From 1893 to 1914, 
be taught in Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
ity, and died in 1923. Mean- 
Occidencal-trained Japanese 
began to apply historical 
avctaodology to - their research and 
ndueed masterpieces in their own 
waage on the, History of Philo- 
sephy and  RKeligion—for example, 
Ohushi Twau’s (AH) History of 
iecilental Philosophy in 1895, Ane- 
yaki Seiji’s (aiieia ) History of 
fndtiom Religion in 1897, Ondo Taka- 


ae, 


wart 
«holars 


is (RHEME YP) History of Chin- 
st Philosophy in 1900, Kubo Ten- 
jas ( @ERAR) History of Japan- 


Confueiuaiom in 1904, Hatano 
chi’s ( ie EFH~-) History of 
devial fteligion in 1921, and U1 
uju'’s (*F IF igs ) Studies in In- 
mn Philosophy in 1924. Likewise, 
i : appeared in Japanese general 
sitions and textbooks such as 
fwgie (1898) and Ethics (1896) by 
dnnishi, Introduction to Philosophy 
(1906) and Deseartes (1904) by Ku- 
Genyokta (HARE), A Study 
Unineza (1911) by Anezaki, by 
inivoduction to Seience (1918) 
“rareabe. 
he Government ‘nonetheless mov- 
wh nearer to England and Franc? 
indicated by the conclusion of the 
relo-dapanese Alliance in 1902, the 
iorious war against Russia ‘with 
io-American ‘aid in 1904 and 
and the repeated formation of 
cabinet from 1906 onwards by 
i'rench-educated Prince Saionji 
efit ), whose public life re- 
rined ‘the symbol of Japanese 
“alism till’ his death in 1940. 
“dneation. on the contrary, looked 
ard Germany, Berlin and Leip- 
Heidelberg and Freiburg all be- 
the Meccus of Japanese stu- 
; fyom the end ef the 19th cen- 
Harnest and diligent, they 
scrave to learn as much as they 
ull while abroad, ‘and some of 
4 even made scholarly contribu- 
ike Ehrlich-Hata’s (4) co-dis- 
very in 1911. 


forey. 
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The Week’s Business 


HE. so-called Financial 
Measures so far have 
stabilize market conditions. On #h: 
contrary, they have = stimulat: 
speculation and pushed up finane 
quotations and commodity prices, 


Refor: 
Jailed: 


{ 


can be seen from the figures in the 


bottom of this page. 

The UU or Utility Unit, whic: 
the utility companies introdute-! 
with the approval of the authoritic 
for the collection of utility charge-. 
is meeting strong opposition fre 
ordinary consumers and industri 
plants, and is on its way out. | 
remains,: however, for .the util 
companies and the authorities ; 
work out a satisfactory substitir:- 
plan for the collection of util: 
fees. The cost of living index fi 
may very likely be applied a a 
ease as it ig in the payment of wage: 
and salaries. 

Strong opposition was also voide:! 
by manufacturers against the ce! 
lection of commodity taxes in silve 
dollars or im commodities. Th.: 
cigarette manufacturers  declafe:' 
that this change means an incred: 
of the commodity taxes on cigarette : 
by virtually 120 percent. As a te- 
sult, it was reported that the au 
thorities are considering the. colle: 
tion of commodity taxes in Custom 
Yuan, the special currency designe:! 
for the collection. of Customs dutie:. 

Other activities taken by the ae 
therities to enforee the new jinancis 


reform measures include the est. 
ablishment of special finane: 
bureaus in Shanghai and in Can. 


ton. The duty of these bureaus -i« 
to stabilize the financial. market b: 
the sale of gold through the Centrs. 
Bank once again. The price is & 
be fixed by each bureau at 9 aa 
daily. : 
This practice was inaugurate:: 
in Shanghai on March 8, when Bis 
ounces of gold were sold to the gé). 
and silversmiths shops at GY228. 
000. per ounce. On the next day 
the ‘Central Bank continued te se! 
gold at the price of GY250,00: 
per ounce, but the open marxet rat 
shot up immediately to GY310,006 
Tt is hard to see how this systeh: 
which has failed repeatedly in th: 


past, will suceeed this tme % 
stabilizing the market. 
The plan of the Nankins Gov 


ernment to reopen the Gcld Ex 
change in the near future -vill ne 
be able tc absorb the large sums ©" 
Shanghai’s idle capital anty -mor 
than the reopening of the Sceuritie 
Exchange. The only effect it ma: 
have will be to legalize speculatié: 
and push up financial quotation : 
which in turn will cause furthe: 
inereases in commodity prices. : 

With increasing idle funds 
mitted to Shanghai from all part 
of the country, especially Talwar 
during the past week, th2 loca! 
market money remained on the. eag. 
side with interest rates qucted at 
around seven to eight pereent pe: 
day. They easy ‘trend was ac: 
centuated by the issuance of largr 


ee ee 


meme cman 


= numbers 
: | political and military expenses, and 


of GY500 notes to meet. 
ithe Central Trust's dumping of 
GY1,000,000,000 on the market on 
Mar ch 8 to pay for frozen eggs also 
contributed to the easy situation. 

Fragmentary reports from the 
North indicate more and more clear- 
ly the conditions wnder Communist 
tule. With progress being made in 
the restoration and resumption of 
postal service and = shipping, ob- 
servers believe that the time is draw- 
ing near for the resumption of 
normal trade relationships between 
North and South China. 

The Communists are reported to 
have agreed in principle to the re. 
sumption of postal service, and five 
delegates of the Postal administra- 
tion are expected to leave for 
Peiping soon to discuss technical 
problems with the Communist au- 
thoritics. Meanwhile, the post offices 
have started to -veecive ordinary 
mail, small parcels, and printed 
matters for transmission to Tientsin 
and Peiping. 

The telephone and telegraph ser- 
vices have never been cut off during 
these months of cconfusion, and at 
present telegraphic service has been 
extended to Tongshan, Tangku, and 
Chinwangtac. Meanwhile, com- 
mercial banks in Shanghai have 
started to accept money for remit- 
tanecés to Peiping and Tientsin. 


‘The most important — progress 
made so far is the resumption of 
shipping service. Following the 


successful trip made by the ss. 
Greater Shanghai, cther ships have 
been commissioned t: sail regularly 
between Shanghat and Ticntsin, 
and 300,000 bags of whe ‘at flour are 
expeeted to he sent to the northern 
port in exchange fer 100,000 tons 
of coal, which, Shanghai’s. Power 
Company and industrial plants need 
desperately as local. stoeks are 
diminishing rapidly. 

The Shantung f[frovincial Gov- 
ernment under Communist. rule has 
promulated the firs set of. import 
and export vegulations. giving in 
detail the kinds of goods to be im- 
ported and the kinds of gocds to 
be exported as well as the amount 
of customs to be paid. Meanwhile. 
industrial goods, including yarn and 
cloth, are being: exchanged for coal 
along the Yangtze corts. 

Judging. from present develop- 
ments, trade prospects are bright 
and if peaee ean be established, it 
will not be surprising to see the 
resumption of norrnal trade rela- 
tionships in the near future, 

The following table gives a com- 
parison of quotations on March 2 
jand March 9: 


i Mar. 2 Mar, 9 
i GY Gy 

}Gold ......... 183,000 310,000 
: US Dollar ...... 3,650 6,150 
| Clearance Certificate 2,890 4,710 
Silver Dollar .. 2,000 4,250 
1 20's Yarn ...... 626,000 1,680,000 
'Riee «we... 17,000 29,500 
Wing On Textile 3.76 5.38 
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NEWS OF THE. WEEK | 


Popular Pressure Brings Sun Fo 


Resignation; G’mo Asked To Go 


NDER overwhelming popular 
pressure, Sun Fo, head of the 
refugee government in Canton, fin- 
ally tendered his yvesignation as 
president of the Executive Yuan. 
Sun’s resignation had been mooted 
since his return to Nanking. Al- 
thoughhe and his - right-wing sup- 
porters did their best to hang. on, 
. public sentiment in the Legislative 
Yuan and in responsible Government 
circles was against him. When Sun 
fled to Canton, together with his 
cabinet, he thought Nanking would 
fall to the Communists in matter of 
weeks and he planned:to set up his 
government in the south to continue 
the fight. against the Communists ac- 
cording to plan. But things did not 
work that way, and Sun’s plan not 
only misfired but also backfired. The 
mass exodus of Government agen- 
cies from Nanking in a_ virtual 
state of panic and confusion and the 
rumored embezzlement of public 
funds by. several cabinet ministers 
during the evacuation completely dis- 
credited Sun, Fo’s cabinet. More- 
over, in Canton his war talk found 


litle popular support and there was. 


little for him to do in that. city, 
Being afraid of losing his job, he 
hurried back to Nanking, although 
only a few days before he still said 
that his blood pressure. was too high 
for air travel. 


Once back .in Nanking, Sun Fo 
immediately changed — his tune and 
talked about peace, telling news- 
papermen at a press conference that 
he. had come back to the capital to 
assist President Li Tsung-jen in 
opening peace negotiations with the 
Chinese Communists. He stressed 
that he had been the first National- 
ist Government official to suggest 
making peace with the Communists. 
But the majority of the Legislative 
Yuan did not take his remarks 
seriously and considered him att ob- 
stacle to peace. In responsible Gov- 
ernment circles, it was thought that 
Sun Fo’s actions. had done more 
harm than good to the Nationalist 
cause.and that the seandals involv- 
-ing’ several ministers’ of his cabinet 
were'a glaring disgrace to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Politically speaking, the downfall 
of Sun Fe’s cabinet may be viewed 
as an important victory for the 
peace movement in this country. As 
‘things stand nowadays in China, it 
is utterly impossible for any respon- 
sible statesman to openly advocate 
continuing the civil: war without 

ruining his political life, 
. * * * 


Die-Hards To Carry On 
ALTHOUGH Sun Fo is gone, the 
‘war mongers are as active as ever. 


The notorious red-baiter Pan Chao- 
ying went on record against making 
concessions to the Communists. He 
predicted in Cangon that any move 
of the Nationalist Government to 
hand over China to the Com- 
munists under the guise of 
an “honorable surrender” would re- 
sult in the setting up of a separate 
Legislative Yuan at Canton. The 
majority of the legislators now re- 
siding in Canton, however, have al- 
ready indicated their willingness to 
return to the capital once a face- 
saving device can be found, 
According to the AP, one of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s strong- 
est backers in Canton also warned 
Nationalist China against surrender 
to the Communists. Addressing a 
weekly Kuomintang rally, Ku Chen- 
ting, minister of organization of the 


Central Executive Committee of. the 


Kuomintang, denounced the sort. of 
peace sponsored by General Fu Tso- 
yi in Peiping. In Ku’s view, the 
Nationalists must overcome the pre- 
gent attitude of “defeatism and sur- 
render.” He branded as wishful 
thinking predictiong that Mao Tze- 
tung would set up a China free of 
ties with Sovict Russia. The Chin- 
ese Communist party is a satellite 
of Moscow, he said, and the policy 
of the Chinese Communists is in ac- 
cord with Cominform plans for 
world revolution. Ku ealled the 
Communist land reform a fraud 
aimed at gaining the support of the 
lowest elements of Chinese society. 
* * a 


Peace Formula 
PN view of the impending opening 
™“ of peace talks with the Reds, 


. President Li Tsung-jen has appoint- 


ed a 10-man special committee to 
draft a peace formula for submission 
at the forthcoming peace conference. 
Serving on the committee are Sun 
Fo, General Wu Te-chen, General 
Chang Chih-chung, Gencral 
Chun, General Ho Ying-chin, Gen- 
eral Liu Fei, Shae Li-tze, Chu Chia- 
hua, Wu Chung-hsin, and Chung 
Tien-hsin. It is understood that 
the Committee has already complet- 
ed a tentative cet of peace proposals, 
which will be thoroughly discussed 
before the final draft is prepared. 
General Chang Chun is said to be 
the author of this draft. 

Under the committee there. are 
three sub-committees: A military 
sub-committee composed of Generals 
Ho Ying-chin, Chang Chih-chung, 
and Liu Fei: A political sub-com- 
mittee composed of Chang Chun, 
‘Shao Li-tze, ‘and -Wu Chung-hsin; 
and a foreign affairs sub-committec 
composed of Sun Fo, Wu Te-chen, 
and Chu Chia-hua. 


- sultation. 


Chang | 


: ‘ed on March 5: 


It is uriderstood that initial 
agreement has been reached in 
principle regarding the basic items 
cf the Government’s peace blueprint. 
In order to seek greater unity, Pres- 
ident Li Tsung-jen has summoned 
General Chen Cheng, Giovernor of 
Taiwan, General Chu Shao-liang 
and General Hsueh Yueh, Governor 
of Kwangtung, to Nanking for con- 
It is generally believed 
that the future conference between 
President Li and these generals, 
who are known to be faithful fol- 
lowers of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, will have a great bearing 
on the peace negotiations ‘between 
the ‘Government . and the Com- 
munists. : 


* * * 
Whither The Gimo 
Wik future of Generalissimo 


Chiang Kai-shek is causing 
considerable speculation. in the 
capital. -According to a Reuter 
story dated March 5 from Nanking, 
the “Chiang Must Go” campaign is 
gathering momentum. Two mem- 
bers of the 10-man committee en- 
trusted with writing the peace for- 
mula (General Chang Chih-chung ‘ 
and Wu Chung -hsin) are under- 
Stood to have flown to Fenghua to 
ask the, Generalissimo to hand over 
full powers to Acting President Li 
Tsung-jen, to cease interfering in 
the Nationalist peace move, and to 
go abroad, . 

Latest reports state that. General 
Chang Chih-chung has been asked 
to stay with the Generalissimo and 
his family have been asked to send °* 
his summer clothing to Chikow. 
The future whereabouts of General 
Chang is being watched with in- 
terest. 


Meanwhile, the Chinese press in 
Nanking has been agitating for the . 
Generalissimo to refrain from in- 
terfering in Government affairs. 
According to Reuter, one paper said 
editorially that everybody knows 
Chiang is continuing to issue orders 
and that acting President Li Tsung- 


‘jen is merely a nominal administra- 


tor. “We regret to say,” the paper 
is quoted as saying, “that the situa- 
tion is even worse than it was be- 
fore Chiang left Nanking. If the 
Generalissimo thinks he can succeed 
in remedying the present situation 
in China,.he should return im- 
mediately to Nanking. If he thinks 
he cannot, it is advisable for him 
to go abroad immediately.” 

The Mationdl Salvation Daily 
was more outspoken. It editorializ- 
“We do not mind 
whether there will be peace or 
war, but what is more important 
for China is that Chiang Kai-shek 
leave the country, If Chiang Kai- 
shek continues to command from 
behind a curtain, we can never have 
pedce.... Consequently, the country 
will perish. Communist spies every- 
where know much better than we 
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that Chiang Kai-shek still is the 
overlord in China.” 


bd 


Freedom Of Press 
TPHAT very night, the National 

Salvation Daily was ordered to 
suspend publication for three days 
by the garrison commander head- 
quarters on charges of “libeling the 
rood name of President Chiang 
Kai-shek.” A spokesman for the 
headquarters revealed that the 
arder came from General Tang En- 
po, Shanghai - Nanking - Hangchow 
urea commander. 

Commerting on the ban, Reuter 
wroie: “The | crackdown on th? 
paper was carried out only a few 
hours after the Executive Yuan 
passed a resolution abolishing the 
special eriminal courts and national 
emergency regulations. The regula- 
tions were the legal means es- 
tablished of prosecuting persons on 
political grounds during the period 
of campaign avainst. the Com- 
munists. The Executive. Yuan re- 
solution followed a decree  pro- 
mulgated by Li Tsung-jen releasing 
political prisoners and abolishing 
repniations allowing the arrest and 
prosecution and punishment of in- 
dividuals for political teasons.” 

Reuter added that this was the 
second newspaper jn the capital 
banned by the garrison command 
since Acting President Li Tsung-jen 
announced political reforms for Na- 
tionalist China including the lifting 
of ail restricticns on freedom of 
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good number and discovered tha: 
they discounted the charges raise: 
by the garrison headquarters, Lk: 
Pu-tung said: “It is unconstitn 
tional and contrary to derocrati 
principles.” Another legislator, Faz 
Yuan-sheng, said: “There is noth 
ing in the editorials harmful to the 
peace and order in Nanking. Sup 
pression: of the paper and the ar- 
yest of its editor is improper.” 

Reuter noted: “The action 
against the paper may bring to ‘x 
head” increasing ccmplaints fror: 
the public and members of the Gov 
ernment against Chiang Kai-shek’ 
continued’ manipulation of beth 
military and civilian ugenci€: 
nominally under the control ‘of L: 
Tsung-jen.” 


Kung Teh-po, publisher and edito: 
of the Nuttenal Salvation Daily; 
held by the garrison authorities fo: 
a “stern warhing”’, refused to ] 
yeleased. He wanted tc know 
why he had been detained. 


ae a ae 


War Preparation: 
ps anticipation of any possibl: 
breakdown of pence negoviation: 
the Government made no sccret ©! 
its plans to make the necessary we: 
preparations. uUrP reported Mare: 
6 from Nanking that top Gover? 
ment military leaders were disca: 
sing a plan for complete reorganigz 
tion of the army. The army orgar 
Peace Daily, disclosed that militar: 
leaders were probing the over 


speech and publication of news- burdenine financial and personne 
papers. setup of the army with a view (4: 
The ban was resented . by mosi revamping: and reforming tlre figh: 
levislators. Reuter interviewed a ing services. [t was understor: 
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that a military reform committee 
has been formed under the direction 
cf General Ho Ying-chin to wor 
with the various pacification com- 
manders in initiating reforms. 

The Communists charged that 
the Government is actually planning 
an army expansion program to train 
and equip two and a half million 
men. Nationalist war preparation 
measures, as listed by the Reds, are 
as follows: 

“£, Reactivation of 120 armies 
and organization of 400 divisions. 

2. Recruiting and conscripting of 
2,500,000 new troops. 

8. Re-cnlistment of 
officers, 

4, Organization of new armoured 
corps. 

5, Expansion 


demobilized 


of the air force 


and “use of American volunteer 
pilots.” 
‘The> Red radio further charged 


that Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
was personally directing the army 
expansion plan and that he had 
told Shanghai Mayor K. C..Wu to 


wait patiently for three months 
until the completion of war pre- 
parations. 


The <«Axseciated Press revealed 
that for the time being the Ministry 
of National Defense in Nanking is 
raising £0 new Nationalist armies 
in various provinees, with a total 
of about 500,000 men. 


US Aid Not Wanted 


FITH the opening of peace talks 
betiveen the Government and 

the Communists now definitely in 
sight, it is intévesting to hear re- 
newed talk about American aid to 
China. Koger Lapham is reported 
ta. have reeommended to the Senate- 
House watchdog committee a 
US84240,000,000 aid program for 
Nationalist China. In Nanking, 
Lapham’s suggestien was hailed 
with great hope. AP reported from 
the capital: “Acting President Li 
Tsting-jen was expected to begin 
weaving the hope of steady Ame- 
rican aid to White China into the 
fabrie of current high-level talks on 
peace negotiations with Red China, 
The tidings that Lapham had asked 
for US$240,000,000 to help China 
flowed through a hope-dry Nenking 
Hike oasis water. , One official was 
quoted as saying the aid prospect 


alone boosts Nanking’s bargaining 
power with the Reds.” 
Meanwhile, it is reported that 


Chinese banker Hsi Teh-mou is on 
his way to the United States as 
Nankineg’s special envoy to seek a 
silver Toan of U75$200,000,000. 

A large group of Chinese pro- 
fessors in Nanking issued a mani- 
festo voicing their protest against 
any foreign aid to China at the 
present time. The Catholic organ, 
Yi Shih Pao, opposed further Ame- 
rican aid to China, charging’ that. 
American aid to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has been responsible for 
prolonging the civil war three 
years. ‘The paper, which in the 
past has taken a bitterly anti- 
Communist line, said that the cur- 
rent American program represents 
political interference. 
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Chinese Magazine Roundup 


Lae Pai Hsing 


HE relative strength of the Na- 

tionalist and Communist armies 
along the middle and lower reaches 
.of the Yangtze River is analyzed in 
‘the Lao Pat ‘Hsing magazine of 
February 18. According to the 
magazine’s estimate, the National- 
ists have only 400,000 men to defend 
the Yangtze against a numerically 
superior Communist task force of 16 
columns of regular. troops, exclud- 
ing local irregulars. 

“After the battle - of Hsuchow,” 
the magazine writes, “the National- 
ists lost the major portion of their 
erack divisions and a hasty with- 
drawal southward had to be effected 
in order to save troops for the de- 
fense of the Nanking-Shanghai area. 
Judging from press reports, the 
strength of the Nationalists along 
the middle and lower reaches of the 
Yangtze is as follows: 

1) Wuhan area: General Chang 
Kan’s second army group of about 
60,000 men. 

2) Wuhu area: General Liu Lu- 
ming’$ army group tomprising the 
68th, 55th and 96th armies. 

3) Nanking: The 45th and 52nd 
armies, 


4) Shanghai: The 75th army. 


5) Pukow: General Li Yen-nien’s - 


Six Army Group comprising the 
39th and 58rd armies, 


6) Nankirg-Shanghai line: Tho. 


5ist and 4th armies. 

7) Ichang-Shasi area: 
Sung Hsi-lien’s army group. 

8) ‘Anking-Kiukiang : area: Gen- 
eral Hsia Wei’s army group. . 

9 Tsungming Island: The 208th 
Youth Army. 

“To this we must add General Hou 

Ching-yu’s 35,000 men who have 
been withdrawn from Tangku and 
General Yang Kai-tsai’s 20th army 
from the province of Szechuen. 
All these units make up a total of 
less than 400,000 men. It need 
hardly be said that thig force is too 
small for the defense of the Yang- 
tze River.” 

Turning to 


General 


the Communist side, 
the magazine says: “First, there are 
_ the units under the command of 
General Chen Yi. In the area along 
the southern section of the Tientsin- 
Pukow Railway facing Nanking, 11 
Communist columns are reported to 
have been concentrated, not includ- 
ing the native Red guerrillas. In 
the area opposite Chinkiang, two 
regular columns of the Communist 
regulars are massed. An unknown 
number of Communist troops are 
. understood to be operating on the 
north bank of the river opposite 
Shanghai. = 4 


“Of General Liu Po-cheng’s forces, 
thé 4th and 6th columns are said to 
be moving toward the Shangyang 
regions. The first column is in Yen 
Cheng, the second and third columns 
in Sia Tsai and the 10th column in 
Kiang Han. 


“The above-mentioned units under 
the command of General Chen Yi 
and General Liu. Po-cheng’ alone total 
16 columns, to which we must add 
the native Red partisan bands now 
scattered everywhere, ‘which are a 
very important factor to be reckon- 
ed with when the Communist re- 
gulars start crossine the river.” 

The magazine does not’ think 
that the Yangtze will be able to 
offer any serious obstacle to the 
Reds if they intend to attempt to 
cross over. 

“The theory that the. Yangtze is 
an insurpassable natural barrier 
should not be taken too seriously,” 
it says. “When the Red Army 
troops evacuated Kiangsi and get out 
for their historic march westward, 
they had only terns of thousands of 
men and the difficulties facing them 
were many times greater than any 
they might encounter when they 
attempt to cross the Yangtze. In 
spite of all this, the Reds eventually 
got to Shensi and established their 
headquarters at Yenan.” 

In . conclusion, the magazine 
stresses that in the last analysis it 
is the man standing behind the gun, 
and not the gun itself, that counts. 
“After all,” it says, “war is essen- 
tially a combat between men. While 
the battlefields may shift from time 
to time, men still remain the- basic 
factor.” 


. 


* we 


Masses Weekly 


ROFESSOR 
Liang Sou-ming’s 
article “Who Should 
be Held Responsible 
for the Civil War,” 

, ; as printed in. the 
Ta Kung Pao,: has drawn a sharp 
blast from the Communist Masses 
Weekly of February 3. The maga- 
zine charges that Liang distorted 
facts and tried to pull the wool over 
the eyes of the people. 

“Liang’s article was published at 
a time when the American-Chiang 
coalition, having been beaten by the 
forces for ‘the liberation of the 
people, ig attempting to change its 
tactics by conducting a false peace 
offensive to gain time for making’ 
preparations for a comeback,” the 
magazine declares. “Liang, under 
the guise of impartiality, asserted 
that now that the war mongers are 
no longer in power the war 
should ‘stop. It is quite obvious 
that his real motive is to halt the 
progress of the revolution so as to 
enable the American-Chiang com- 
bination to preserve as much of 
what is left:as possible. 

“In his article, Liang resorts to 
leger-de-main to fool the people in 
an attempt to absolve the United 
States from all responsibility in 
China’s Civil War. He tries to treat 
the war merely as a fight between 
the Kuomintang and the Communists 


and ignores completely the true 
nature of the counter-revolutionary 
and anti-people’s war launched by 
the American-Chiang/ coalition, as 
well as the true nature of the re- 
volutionary struggle led by the Chi- 
nese Communists against American 
imperialism, against feudalism, 
against bureaucratic capitalism and 
for the liberation of the people. 
“Liang even tries to absolve the 
Kuomintang reactionary government 
from responsibility for China’s 
war, or at least to reduce the Ameri- 
ean share in this responsibility. He 
eays that from July 1946 to Novem- 
ber of the same year the Kuomin- 
tang wanted to fight and that after 
this period it was the Communists 
who wanted war. To his way of 
thinking, the Kuomintang only want- 
ed to fight for a five-months period, 
while the Communists have been for 
war for more than two years. His 
line of reasoning inevitably leads to 
the conclusion that the Communists 
should be held responsible for the 
prolongation of the Civil War, al- 
though he did not: say so openly.” 


Refuting Liang’s argument, the 

magazine points out that the Civil 
War in this country has been im- 
posed on the Chinese people by the 
American-Chiang combination. ~ ; 

To Liang’s statement that the core 
of the war problem changed daily. 
so much so that he could not “point 
his finger at any specific problem”, 
the magazine replied that in do- 
ing so Liang was deliberately try- 
ing to make the readers confused. It 
pointed out that the basic crux of 
the problem lies in the expansionist 
policy of American imperialism and 
in the Kuomintang’s scheme to. re- 
tain its. dictatorial rule. 


The magazine says that Liang let 
the cat out of the bag when he said 
at the. end of his article: “What 
the people expected of the Kuomin- 
tang before is what they are expect- 
ing of the Communists nowy The 
war mongers are no longer in power 
so the Civil War should not go on 
any longer.” It commented: “Liang 
thinks that the Communists of to- 
day: are like the Kuomintang’ of yes- 
terday, The Kuomintang wanted’ 
war then, and the Communists want 
war now—that is what Liang is 
driving at. In the past, the people 
opposed the Kuomintang for its 
wanting to continue the Civil War. 
so the people now must fight the 
Communists for continuing the war. 
This is what Liang meant to say, 
although he used more polite lan- 
guage.” 


The magazine warns: “Between 
the revolution and the counter- 
revolution, between democracy and 
counter-democracy there can be no 
real neutrality. If ‘neutrality’ is in- 
sisted on hypocritically, and if even 
‘impartiality’ is claimed, the day 
must come when the truth will come 
out.” 
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US | Magazine Roundup 


US News & World Report 
all 4p, 


OSEPH Fromm, US 
F News & World Re- 
port correspondent who 
recently completed an 
sight month tour of the 
Kar East, reports in the January 
“'8th issue reasons “why the US is 


failing in Asia.” His dispatch 
anys in part: 
“Americans are rapidly losing 


race in the Orient. A reservoir of 
US good will, built up during World 
War II, is about drained dry. In a 
vast expanse that is home for a 
hillion people, affection for America. 
peut’ to hera worship a few 
vars ago, is turning into deep re- 
eanigient now. . 

“Thoughtful people in Asia are 
arful of a US policy intended to 
invld up Japan. They resent 
America’s role in China and are 
suspicious of US motives in Indone- 
via, Indo-China and other territories 
where native leaders are struereling 
for independence. 

“There is a feeling that US policy 
ve the lack of a comprehensive 
over-all policy for Asia~—not only is 
alienating a billion friends and 
yotential allies, but has prompted 
millions of bewildered people to turn 
no ~=6 the }~=6 Communists for leader- 
ship... 

“Hostility toward the US has 
intensified throughout. Asia during 
‘he last year or so because of the 


trend of American policy in Japan. — 


ihinese of all factions fear Japan 
is being restored to war-making 
saivength by the US. This corres- 
nendent, in one week, heard this fear 
expressed by a premier, a business- 
man, a labor leader, a newspaperman 
and a banker. All feel that the 
uitempt toe build a strong Japan in 
a chaotic Orient is tending to pre- 
scrve the power of the ‘old gang’ 
that plotted and ran the war. 
“The Chinese are not alone. The 
axeopie of the Philippines are, if any- 
thing, even more bitter about Amer- 
ican policy in Japan. The 
Milipinos, as one of them put it, feel 
that the vanquished now is emerg- 
‘tur as the victor and the victor is 
heing treated as the vanquished.” 


fromm concludes: “Throughout 
Asia, the story of disappointment 
at the US has been repeated since 
the end of the Japanese war. It 
was the American promise of the 
four Freedoms, .distributed in pro- 
naganda leaflets over British pro- 
iests, that encouraged Burmese na- 
lionalists to gain their independence. 
In Malaya, the people were sure the 
Americans, not the British, would 
liberate them from the Japanese. 
They plastered their towns with 
signs that read ‘Nippon Go—Amer- 
ica Come!’ US stock was high in 
these days. But it is high no longer. 

“An eight-month tour through 10 
countries of the Far East leaves an 
American eorrespondent with these 
impressions: 


“Chaos continues in Indo-Chit:. 
and Indonesia and the United State 
aah or not—is, being sriven: 
large share of the “blame. 


“US policy of supporting and sub 
sidizing the Chiang Kai-shek Gov 
ernment in China has cast hundred 
of millions of dollars witheut an: 
visible effect on the Commun: st driv - 
to dominate China. Now US pres 
lige is slipping. : : 


“US policy of pushing recover: 
in Japan is alienating those Asiat: 
countries whose ccoperation is e:- 
sential to Japanese recovery Ther: 
is increasing speculation in the Fu 
East that the end product. of th- 
occupation might be a Japan the: 
will not .be solvent, democra:ic or «. 
dependable ally of the West 


“Over all, a correspondent wit! 
years of experience in the Orién 
winds up extensive travels convinde:: 
that American policy in she Fa: 
East has, in three years, vost th 
US most of the good will it ortc 
enjoyed in this complex region.” | 


xe me a 


NY Times Magazine 
D* Ho Yung-chi, who is ceserihe:: 
as a teacher, author, forme 
general and several times cmissar,’ 
of China on international “imission:. 
proposes a course of action for th: 
United Stateg to take in China im : 
letter to the New York Times mags 
zine on December 6 


Commenting on an article iiihe: 
by Nathaniel Peffer which offer. 
three alternatives to the. US—cen 
tinue “frittering away money in th 
name of aid”’ make a “forcible i: 
tervention in. China,” or “do nothin;: 
at all’—Dr. Ho writes: ; 


“With full respect to the profés 
sur, it is contended here that ther: 
is a fourth course of action open 4. 
the American Government and pe: 
ple which, we think, is the best unde 
the circumstances. This is: To ser: 
immediately food, fuel, clothing, ar: 
other necessaries of life—net gun: 
airplanes or even industrial mn 
chineries--io China and let. the In. 
ternational Red pie seni 
their distribution to Chines: 
people, not their offeiale os 


Dr. Ho then answers “some ex 
pected questions” regardiag: hi: 
plan. “Why the Red Cross” . Wh: 
not ECA?” he asks, and repliéx 
“Because ECA is political: By the. 
I mean that ECA is an agency 
the American Gavernment and 4 
this stage of Sino-American reli 
tions all American Gov2rnmer 
agencies in China, rightly or wrong: 
ly, are viewed with suspicion. Th. 
is not only in Communist China, bu: 
also in Nationalist China, where rv 
cipients of American aid hive ha: 
a good taste of arrogance borne o: 
the benefaetor’s heinge over-comscian: 
of himself. This is why, as an an 
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swer to a tongue-lashing by the 
Ameriean Ambassador at Nanking, 
Chinese professors and students 
haughtily returned their American 
ration ecards, theugh they were on 
the verge of starvation. 

“Why International, rather than 
American Red Cross? Beeause you 
can get better results in China by | 
working through an international 
agency with an international staff 
and an international outlook than 
through an American agency, how- 
ever efficient and high-minded, dur- 
ing a period, which is temporary of 
course, when the Chinese’ people are 
touchy at all things American.” 

“Then, why not the United Na: 
tion? Why not UNRRA? Because 
UNRRA has been closed and the 
United Nations is a cumbrous set- 
up which moves slowly and is often 
subject to veto. Besides, both have 
to work: through the present Chin- 
ese Government alone (because the 
United National recognizes only the 
present, Government) and cannot 
work directly on the people. 

“Then why not let both ends, the 
sending as well. as the receiving | 
ends, be non-political? Beeause only 
the Amevican Government, which 
has much greater resources than a 
private organization, can make the 
necessary appronriations commen- 
surate with the immensity of the 
tragedy' in: Chinn . . 

“Wouldn't that maké. the sending, 
the appropriating end political? 
Yes, but that is all right if the 
Ameriean Government is willing to 
consider China aid as pure civilian 
help. something like the sort of help 
to WS farmers, exacting no political 
returns, Nevertheless, there will be 
political returns, though in the case 
of China, it may take years or even 
generations before political dividends 
to America can become evident.” 

Dr. Ho then illustrates his point 
with a stoty about Meng Chang- 
chun, the Duke cf Hsueh and Prime 
Minister in the Kingdom’ of Chi in 
the fourth century B.C., who sent an 
emissary to collect debts owed him 
by the peasants and instructed him 
to buy with the money “something 
T haven’t got here.” The emissary 
burned up call the peasants’ promis- 
sory notes and returned empty hand- 
ed, explaining, “You have got, every- 
thing here except yi, or, justice. I 
bought that for you by burnine up 
all the IOU’s.” Years later, when 
the Prime Minister was dismissed by 
the King and had to flee for his life, 
the people of his Duchy ‘protected 
him, and he was saved by the yi his 
emissary had bought. 

Dr. Ho draws his moral: “Amer- 
ica is the Meng Chane-chun of mo- 
dern times, as rich and powerful as 
he when a Prime Minister. But the 
Wheel of Fortune turns and no man, 
no nation can remain always on top. 
Some day America. may need a 
Duchy of Hsueh: but before she can 
have one handy in time of need, she 
must first buy y7.”’ 
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What Chinese 


HINESE newspapers were signi- 

ficantly divided ‘in their edito- 
rial comments on Roger Lapham’s 
proposed US$240,000,000 sid to Na- 
tionalist China. . Kuomintang-control- 
led sheets hailed Lapham’s recom- 
‘mendation with enthusiasm, while 
independent papers rejected the offer 
lest the peace prospects should be 
endangered. The replacing of Molo- 
tov by Vishinsky as Soviet foreign 
minister was regarded as a further 
strengthening’ of the Soviet diplo- 


matic set-up in anticipation of new 
developments in the strained world 
relations. : : 


28 * 


THE “Kuomintang or- 
gan Shun Pao wens 


on record as being 
deeply “touched by 
Lapham’s statement on 


roe 


future aid to China. It 
It wrote among other 


things: “Though we have no 
access to the details of Lap- 
ham’s China-aid ‘plans, we can- 


not but feel touched by his state- 


ment, which testifies to the valuable . 


sympathy for the Chinese people on 
the part of our foreign friends. 
China is an industridlly backward 
country. As the result of eight 
years of Sino-Japanese War followed 
by three years of: civil strife, the 
rural districts in China have been 
ruined to the brink of complete 
bankrpptcy. Ulnder /such  cireum- 
stances, it is only natural that the 
Chinese people should have expected 
help from friendly nations.” 

However, the paper regarded the 
proposed amount of aid as too little 
and asked for more. 


“A monthly allocation of US$20,- 
000,000,” the paper continued, “is 
of course an insignificant sum. If 
this amount is to be used to finance 
the economic rehabilitation of China, 


it would be like trying to put’ 


- out a, blazing fire with a glassful 


of water....It 


is hoped that ‘the 
American authorities will be more 
realistic: If China is to be aided at 
all, the aid should be given in both 
military and economic fields. Piece- 
meal assistance cannot help things.” 

An opposite view was expressed 
by the independent Ta Kung Pao 
which points gut that American aid 
to China at the present time is' aim- 
ed at playing a political game, 

The paper read political signi- 
ficance into Lapham’s proposed aid 
to Nationalist China. “There is 
great difficulty in differentiating be- 
tween the military and non-military 
nature of such aid and the issue can 
only produce unnecessary political 
disputes in this country,” the paper 
said, “When. we have achieved in- , 
ternal peace and unity we shall wel- 
come foreign aid to help our econo- 
mie rehabilitation.” 

According to the paper, the very 


news of Lapham’s proposal has had 
political repercussions in Nanking 
and Canton, “Official circles in 
Nanking and Canton felt jubilant 
and it is believed that the morale 
of the Kuomintang army would be 
greatly lifted and the position of the 
Nanking Government would be 
strengthened in barbaining with 
the Communists,” it observed. 

Tracing the history of American 
aid to China, the paper came to the 
eonclusion that such aid has done 
very little, saying: 

“Leaving aside matters of the 
distant past, let us just look at the 
American aid given. this country 
during the last year, We find that 
military assistance was virtually a 
wasted effort and has only brought 
about the present situation in which 
the armies of the two warring par- 
ties were facing’ each other on, the 
two sides of the Yangtze. And what 


. conerete achievements have resulted 


from U.S. economic aid? During 
the Jast year, the budget deficit in- 
creased with the changes in the 
military situation, cirrency inflation 
was ‘accelerated, prices rose steadily, 
and agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction. decreased. . . 


‘ “fhe most urgent economic pro- 
blem_ in China is the balancing of 
the State budget and the reduction 
of the currency issue in order to ‘ar- 
regt the continuous soaring trends 
of commodity prices. For if prices 
continue to rise uninterruptedly, the 
domestic economic structure will be 
disorganized, all economic activities 
cannot be pursued along normal 
courses, and all plans for the im- 
provement of the situation will be 
futile, while no reform measures can 
be carried out. Tracing the source 
of the trouble further, we find that 
the Government is unable to balance 
its. budget because of the existence 
of a state of war. Since American 
aid cannot solve the problem of the 
war, it will not be in the position 
to assist this country to settle her 
economic difficulties. 


“With reference to the US$270,- 
000,000 American aid given China 
during last vear, the portions ear- 
marked for industrial rehabilitation 
and equipment, amounting to 
US$70,000,000, and for administra- 
tive expenditure, amounting to 
US8$1,200,000, could not basically be 
used for the reduction of the budget 
deficit or for calling in currency 
notes in circulation. On the other 
hand, because of rehabilitation ac- 
tivities undertaken, an increase in 
the currency issue was brought 
about. The sums earmarked for the 
purchase of cotton, amounting to 
US8$70,000,000, were expended for 
cotton purchases against which cot~- 
ton yarn was obtained in exchange, 
half the yarn thus obtained being 
exported abroad, and the remaining 
half either sold in the domestic 
markets or else used for the barter- 
ing of farm produce, That is to 


* policy, 


Papers Say — 


say, the whole capital payment in 
connection with the cotton purchases 
was practically frozen. The food 
supplies purchased with US$70,000,- 
000 of the aid fund were used for 
rations in the six principal cities in 
the country, but because of the lack 
of an established policy in the fixing 
of feod prices, the efforts to absorb 
currency with the sales were large- 
ly wasted. As to the distribution of 
fertilizer supplies valued at US$13,- 
800,000, much time and energy was 
wasted on consultation and red tape, 
so that the public really did not re- 
eeive any real benefit.” 


Soviet Diplomacy 


HE Tung Nan Jih Pao did nos 
think that Soviet foreign policy 
will undergo any change under 
Andrei Y. Vishinsky, the new foreign 
minister. The paper said: 

“The current changes in the 
diplomatic personnel of the. Sovict 
Union will not affect her foreign 
policy, but rather constitute an im- 
portant step for the strengthening 
of her diplomatic line-up. However, 
the strengthening cf her diplomatic 
line-up means greater vigor in the 
implementation of the Sovict foreign 
At a time: when the ‘cold 
war’ between the East and the 
West is carried on to such an in- 
tensified extent, the new develop- 
ment is worthy of great attention.” 

‘The paper further emphasized 
the fact that since both Vishinsky 
and Gromyko have a brilliant re- 
cord in the diplomatic ficld, they 
will be expected to strengthen the 
diplomatic front of the Soviet gov- 
ernment, saying: 

“In recent years Vishinsky has 
represented the Soviet Union in 
both the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, and also at the 
Danube Conference; His pointed 
statements and sharp words have 
made him one of ‘the outstanding 
diplomats. His promotion to the 
head of the Foreign Ministry not 
only shows that. the foreign policy 
hitherto pursued by him will be 
maintained, but also that his 
methods in handling -diplomatic is- 
sues have been endorsed and will be 


continued, At the same time, the 
‘newly promoted First Deputy 
Foreign Minister . Gromyko is also 


world-famous as being the ‘expert 
on the use of the veto power’, and 
his work in the United Nations cay. 
well be compared with the activities 
of Mr. Vyshinsky. ? 
“Moreover, the promotion to re- 
sponsible positions of Vyshinsky and 
Gromyko shows that the Soviet 
Government is doing its best to 
promote men with capabilities for 
the handling of international issues, 
so that the Foreign Ministry may 
benefit by the practical experiences 
of these people to prosecute effec. 
tively a strong diplomatic war.” 
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PHHE nature of communism. and its 

spread, both in China and else- 
where in the world, was discussed 
prominently in the American press. 


Internal Affair 


TTHE Washington Post 
’ declared that the 
Revolution in China is 
an internal affair and 
cannot be understood 


{thinese history. Russian domina- 
tion, the, paper said, would be im- 
nossible. The editorial stated: 

“While the .dust is settling in 
China, as Secretary Acheson puts 
it, let us reflect again on Commun- 
ism there. It has been our thesis 
hitherto that what is happening in 
that great country is another im- 
mense convulsion in the travail 
that China has been undergoing 
since the Taip’ing rebellion of 1850- 
1864. The.travail developed out. of 
ihe impact of Western ideas and in- 
stitutions upon traditional China. 
for a matter of 40 centuries prior 
to the Taip’ing rising, China had 
ubsorbed everything and everybody 
ikat came in contact with China. 
Its metabolism is a historical 
uhenomenon. From the Nestorians 
und the Jews to the great Khans 
und the eighteenth century Russians 
—intruders disappeared into the 
sass of China. The last spectacle of 
the sort was the swift and remorse- 
less way that the Chinese softened 
the invading Japanese. 

“The revolutionary force which is 
keeping China in a ferment requires 
au eatalytic agent in the form of a 
leader. Norie since the ‘Taip’ing 
leader, Hung MHsiu-chuan, has yet 
measured up to the titanic task, and 
even Hung was frustrated after’ 15 
years of econtliet by foreign inter- 
vention on the side of the decaying 
Manchu dynasty. of China. Will 
Mao Tze-tune be the catalytic 
agent? 2. eG ; 

“Will Soviet Russia help Mao to 
complete his task or be asked for 
help? Either is doubtful. Soviet 
Russia got badly stung in the inter. 
yention of 1927 and, ‘besides, the 
eldest state in the world is like the 
world’s newest state of Israel in 
that it ig in a fever of nationalism, 
and this does not comport with sub- 
vervience. This nationalism is en- 
haneed, moreover, by irredentism. 
Let us never forget that Nationalists 
snd Communist in China are one in 
their anxiety to win back Manchuria, 
amd there is only one ‘treaty of na- 
tignal betrayal’ left for the liquida- 
tien that Mao ealls for, to wit, the 
Sino-Soviet treaty of 1945. Thus it 
is not strange that the Kremlin has 
been rather quiet about Communist 
sueecesses in China, and that it has 
srdered its embassy In Nanking to 
follow the rump of the Chiang re- 


outside the context of. 


_ that 
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What US Papers ‘ say 


gime to Canton, being the only ent- 
hassy to shift. Moscow, too, wants 
to seé the dust settle before ‘nvolve- 
ment is risked. It is nonsense to 
say that Stalin has hithertc giver 
Mao anything substantial in the way 
of assistance, 


“There ig another factor to ponder. 
and ,that is that Chinese civilizatior: 
is more alien to Communism than i: 
any other civilization. . . s 


“Tf all this adds un toa potentia! 
Tito situation, well, that is merely 
the addition of ineluctable present- 
day facts. Mao, to be sure, 1as de. 
nounced Tito, but pronunciementd: 
in China are stylized affairs, as wher: 
a Chinese government: abolished 
illiteracy by pronunciamento. a 
paper ‘blast against Tito is thus not 
particularly significant. It igs like 
figuring out how far the tide is go- 
ing to flow to figure out the future 
of China. But what may be aazard 
ed in. front of a dust that has a 
Gobi density is that we are rot wit- 
nessing in China foreign tyrannv 
that is being. imposed upon the 
Chinese people, that the Westerr: 
World is facing a phenomenon mor? 
Chinese than Russian, and tiat th: 
convulsion cannot be  understodd 
outside the context of Chinese his- 
tory. Tf Russia took over China 
the action would fly in the ‘face of 
4.000 years of history, and tie sur: 
end would he the’ absorption 6f 
Russia.” : 
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US Role 
"RHE Christian 

criticized the 
gressmen 


Setence Monitor 
Republican con. 
who have been insisting: 
Secretary of State Achesan 
pursue a. tougher policy in Ching, 
Saying they “are probably no less 
and no more concerned than Mr. 
Acheson or any other reszonsibl« 
Ameriean over what is happening 
across the Pacific. But they are ap- 
parently less well informed of the 


realities of the Chinese situation 
than they might be. What is 
needed is not ‘a ‘firm statement, 


whose only result would be co giv: 
emotional satisfaction to baffle 
Americans, but a firm grasp of the 
fact that neither the US nor any 
other foreign power can exvect te 
pull strings that will make 450,000,- 
000 Chinese dance obediently to its 
tune.” : 


The. Washington News continue! 
to advocate support for Nationalig’ 
China, maintaining that, “if what 
remains of Nationalist China, is to 
be saved from Communist sccupa- 
tion, money must be advanced te 
finance armed resistance, . . The 
whole Asiatic front will be exposed 
to Red attack unless the Presiden! 
and Mr. Acheson bring the Stato 
Department policy toward China inte 
harmony with the Truman do:trine,’’ 
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Communist Bandwagon 

HE Baltimore Evening Sun com- 

mented on the recent statements 
made by | Communist leaders in 
Western Europe, saying: 

“With almost military precision, 
Communist leaders in Western 
Europe are lining’ behind Thorez’s 
assurance that if war should come, 
good workers snould forget their 
nationalist allegiance and support 
Russia. With Togliatti in Italy, 
Pollitt in England and Grotowohl in . 
Germany all on tae party line band-- 
wagon, the roll call af major West- 
ern European countries is complete. 

“The most obvious feature of 
these declarations is that Coramu- 
nist leaders in the West have finally 
said, in frighteningly precise lan- 
guage, thut their allegiance to Com- 
munist Russia overrides their loyalty 
to France, Italy, England. or Ger- 
many, But thet unhappy truth 
has. been apparent for -some time. 
(What is of particular interest is 
why they now choose to make quasi 
treasonable declarations that they 
have carefully aveided in the past. 

“One possibility is that’ they are 
- making another aitempt to separate 
lukewarm Pinks from dependable 
Reds within .their own ranks. In 
effect they have said ‘Let’s stop. 
fooling. Choose setween your coun- 
try or Communism. Another ex- 
planation is that for propaganda 
they are simply making use of the 
old debators’ dodge—assuming some- 
thing which would be unwise to de- 
bate. In this case Communist lead- 
ers have all assumed that possible 


conflict would be imperialist, ag- 
gressive war against the Soviet 
Union. Transparent as the device 


is, if the assumption is. made often 
enough and loudly enough, there will 
be many who wili accept it uncon- 
sciously. . . 
“Whether such explanations really 
go to the root of the matter prob- 
“ably only the Kremlin leaders know. 
But an open confession of. disloyalty 
ig a serious matter. We niay be 
sure that the current line was not 
ordered without serious ‘considera. 


jon.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer noted 
approvingly that France has arrest- 
ed one alleged Communist leader 
and has accused another of turning’ 
over defense documents to a Com- 
munist newspaper. The paper said: 

“The French Government isn’t re- 
maining idle or indifferent’ about 
problems presented by the Reds and 
Red sympathizers. The time is 
fast approaching when other naticns, 
including our own, must grapple 
with this fifth column that calls it- 
self a political party. 

“No country can endanger 1s 
security by permitting an association 
under any name that is dedicated to 
espicnage and sabotage on 5ehalf of 
a foreign power to earry on its 
treasonable activities unhindereil.” 
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TRANSPORTATION IS 
THE HEART OF TRADE. 
AND THE HEART OF 
MODERN TRANSPORT- 
ATION IS PETROLEUM. 
AND IN PETROLEUM 
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“More Diesel locome- 
tives: are lubricated 
with our brand than 
any other—” 
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“More revenue Air- 
line miles are flown 
with our Aircraft 
Engine Oil than with 
any other brand—” 


“More steam locomo- 
tives and railroad cars 
are lubricated with 
our brand than with 
any other-—” 


“More Bus  chabsis 
are lubricated with 
MARFAK than with 
any other brand.” 
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This record of preference. for our 
products in areas where lubrication 
engineering has reached its, highest 


development, is evidence that 
CALTEX high-quality lubricants are 
unexcelled in the field of trans- 
portation lubrication. 
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LETTERS 
From The People 


Comments from readers on current topica 
are cordially invited: their opinions, how- 
ever, do not necessarily represent the views 
of The China Weekly Review, 


7 White Chinese 


To The Editor: : 

The KMT leaders and wealthy people 
who have sought refugee’ here are ironi- 
cally called “White Chinese” in progres- 
sive Chinese circles. Most. of them came 
here when the Hsuchow campaign was 
in progress and it looked as if the Nan- 
king Government would be overthrown 
overnight. Local reporters estimate that 
there are from six to seven thousand of 
these. refugees here. 

Among the high rankirig officials, there 
are T. V. Soong; Chang Li-shen, one of 
the CC leadery and a member of the 
Executive Yuan; Wu Ting-chang, former 


secretary general of the President; Wei. 


Tao-ming, former governor of Taiwan; 
Lee Shek-cheng, member of the KMT Cen- 
tral Executive Committee; General Lun 
Yung, Yunnan warlord; General Hwang 
Chi-hsiang, former -chief of the Chinese 
Military mission in ‘Germany; Sheng 
Chun-lien, former ‘secretary general to 
Mayor K. C. Wu; and Yang Shou-cheng, 
chief. justice of the Nanking local court. 

Legislative Yuan members in Hong- 
kong include: Wu Shiang-ying, Sun 
Fo’s man; Yu Yu-shu, member of_ the 
PCC; King Chen-yu, Yu's wife; Tung 
Chi-shin; Tai Ti-wu; and Chow Yi-tze, 
who is also editor of the exiled magazine 
Reconstruction, 

There are also a- numbér of KMT 
propaganda people here, including Tao 
She-sheng, vice minister of the Pro- 
paganda Department of .the Central 
Headquartérs of the KMT; Jimmy Wei, 
former head of the Shanghai office of the 
CGIO; Teng You-teh, director of the CGIO 
and Chen Min-teh, publisher of the Hsin 
Min Pao. 

Many others are still on the mainland, 
but their families are here making pre- 
parations for their eventual arrival. 
Owing to the ‘rush for accommodations, 
rents and prices for houses and land have 
soared and construction materials are also 
increasing. All the nice houses in 
famous districts such as Kowloon Tong 
in‘ Kowloon and Courseway Bay in Hong- 
kong have already been taken over by 
these newcomers, (People like Sun Fo, 
Ho Ying-ching, Chang Fa-kwei and Chang 
Chung, of course, were far sighted enough 
to have built houses in Hongkong long 
before the flood of exiles.) 

Also of interest is the fact that the 
coming of these wealthy Shanghailanders 
has brought a sudden turn of prosperity 
for the good hotels, dancing halls, bars 
and restaurants here. A number of stores 


are advertising for girl clerks who can 


speak Shanghai dialect, and the dancing 
halls likewise are hiring hostesseg from 


Shanghai. 

° L. FISHER. 
Hongkong 
March 4, 1949 


Life In Prison 
To The Editor: 

I was one of the 39 university students 
who were arrested in Nanking in the 
small hours on the morning of November 
26, 1948, when the Battle for Hsuchow 
was in progress, The arrest was made 
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SCASCAM TRU ed Ea eee 


under the pretext of checking the census 
records, A thorough search of the 
National Central University was con- 
ducied by special service “men, in con- 
junction with police officers and gen- 
darmes, The personal diaries, booky and 
manuscripts of the students were care~ 
fully examined and some.of them taken 
away. The warrants for arrest were 
issued by the military tribunal of Nan- 
king’s Garrison Commander Head- 
quarters, but they contained only the 
names of the perscts to be arrested with- 
out stating the reasons for the arrest. 

After the roundup, we were sent by 
truck to 2 farmhcuse in a village about 
30 li from the city of Nanking. There 
were four rooms in this house, two being 
used for the offices of our wardens and 
the others for our prison celis. There 
were 39 of uy, 24 from the National 
Centval University, eight from Nanking 
University, four from Chin Kuo College 
of Law and Commerce, an. instructor in 
philusophy and psychology at Nanking 
University, a newspaper correspondent, 
and a former student from the North- 
west College of Music, We all had 
handculfs on and sat like sardines on the 
ground in the day time, We did not have 
any time fo move about. until meals were 
served, when our handcuffy were removed, 
Our food was incredibly bad, coarse rice 
and tasteless cabbage soup. 

Al. first, we did not know one an- 
other well. But gradually we became 
close friends. Our favorite method of 
killing “time was toa discuss things. 
We held regular meetings to discuss a 
great variety of subjects—book learning, 
love-making, how to win friends and get 
along with people, etc. Sometimes we 
spent several hours engaging in a serioug 
debate on sharing peanuts or other 
trifling matters, In fact,” we simply 
enjoyed arguing and talking. 

Afier New Year's Day, there was 2 
radical change in the. political situation, 
and. we added political problems to our 
debating subjects, 

Another way of killing time was to 
do group singing. Our favorite tune was 
the ‘Mareh of Demoeratie Youth,” which 
we called “Our Sony.” 

Tt is indeed no exaggeration to say that 
we. learned .a lot of things in prison. 
We have been steeled into tough fighters 
for democracy and we have undergone 
a profound change in our way of think- 
ing and in our mode of living. We know 
that we are one of the people. Some 
students said, not without reason, that 
their prison life was a blessing in dis- 
guise. 

The tris! of our cases was really 
interesting and amusing. Our answers 
to political questions were invariably re- 
garded as unsatisfactory by the military 
judges. At one time, we were asked what 
we thought of tHe Kuomintang and the 
Chinese Communists. Some of our friends 
replied that their sympathies were on the 
side af the Kuomintang. The military 
judges shook their heads incredulously. 
Others said they never bothered much 
about polities and therefore had ne 
opinion of their own on this subject. 
The military judges readily cut them 
short, saying this way a very dangerous 
attitude’ toward the Government. One 
student ,from the National . Central 
University replied: “I heartily supported 
the view of President Wu Yu-shen that 
all political parties should withdraw from 
the schools.” The prosecutor hastened 
to refute him, charging that it wag this 
kind of crazy idea that-has made it pos- 
sible for the Communists to have become 
so popular und powerful. 

Some of the military judges were 
typical army men. They did not bother 
much about the legal technicalities in- 
volved in the trial, They told us quite 
bluntly: “No matter what you say, you 
shall be shot.” The president of the 
military tribunal, an elderly officer, some- 
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times gave ug pep talks, But the way 
he talked made us laugh. One day he 
said to us: “I am everything for the 
Leader. If tha Leader wants me to die, 
I will jump into it even if there is a 
blazing fire in front of me. If the Leader 
wants me to surrender, I Awill become a 
slave.” ; {had 


When the Government agencies started ~ 


fleeing to Canton, we were released on 
January 24, 1949 on bail. 

NANKING STUDENT. 
Nanking rl 
February 25, 1949 


Wants News 


To The Editor: 

About two months ago I received your 
expiration notice in Wuhu, but I did not 
reply because at the time I had to rush 
to my home in Wuwei in a hurry for 
fear that communication across the 
Yangtze might be cut. 

I have been a reader of your Review 
for more than two years. However I 
must now say good-bye with great feel- 
ing. Unfortunately, I got T.B, last year 
and therefore I must give up my work 
and cannot continue to work for at least 
a year. My doctor has advised me to 
go to the country and live quietly. 
Being a poor teacher I know of no way 
of supporting myself during this enforced 
retirement, let alone subscribing to papers 
and magazines. 

Wuwei is a small city along the north 
bank of the Yangtze and has been 
liberated by the Liberation Army. We 
live here as lonely as in a drum, and 
know nothing of what is going on in 
the world. Could-you be kind enough to 
send me a free subscription in theve un- 
fortunate times? ~ 

CHU KUO-CHENG. 
Wuwei, Anhwei S 
March 1, 1949 


e . 
Straight Views 
To The Editor: 

I regret that since expiration of my 
subseription to the Review I have not 
been able to afford a renewal. I am.a 
poor student studying at the Ninhsien 

- distriét middle school. My tuition fees 
are paid by my eldest brother, and no 
money can be spared for a subscription 
to the Review, : 

I can’t help but vhed bitter tears at 
having to say good-bye to the Review 
as I have greatly enjoyed reading the 
straight views published there, I hope 
to be a regular reader again when my 
economic situation improves. 

c, K. HU. 


Ningpo, Chekiang 
February 20, 1949 

(A three months free subscription is 
being sent to Mr. Chu and Mr. Hu 
through the generosity of a reader im 
the United States—HEditor.) 


Any Spare Copies? » 
To The Editor: ; ‘ 

Again I appeal to you in the hope that 
you may introduce me to one of your 
subscribers who is willing to share his 
copy of the Review after he has finished 

“it every week. : 

T can’t afferd to buy your Review every 
week. For more than three weeks I have 
missed reading it. Of course I know that 
the price of each copy has been reduced 
to the minimum ard therefore I know 
that I can’t hope to have you reduce 
the price any further. Consequently, I 
hope that you can give me the name 
and address of one of your kind sub- 
seribers who is willing to share his 
magazine and I will write to him and 
ask for his help. * Ror I will re- 
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they are now willing to sue for peace. 
Why not give them a chance by fair play? 

Therefore, in tatking about peace our 
Chinese Communists: should not throw 
such a bie obstacle in its path. Both 
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turn his copy after 1 finish it within would not dare say anything: againg? it. 
one or two days. However, from the viewpoint of: ‘ne 
C. L, NEBH. common people, especially the Chin se 
Chiaotung University people, |. who have been teught - °> 
Shanghai é thousands of years to tove rather 


March 10, 1949 to hate, this step is ton extreme. 
pn aeer een terrorism in Russia has alarmed? si 

world in general. They have set freost 

of the peoples in the world ageinst the 


Against Extremism ' Furthermore, conditions’ in hina® 


To The Editor: quite different, We have no peas 
The Communist blacklist of KMT war slaves. We'do not have many capitals. 
criminals has aroused attention in both The so-called bureaucratic capitalists: 
the East and West. Looking at it from Just tools who have let go of ‘the gél 
the viewpoint of a revolutionist, tolerance chance ‘to serve their country merely +o 
would mean compromise, and compromise enrich themselves. They are tco low.a:d 
would mean reaction. Therefore, even too few to justify lengthening the €)-1 


the Chinese Communists themselves War. As for the KMT military leade:s, 
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parties should get rid of their suspicion 
and distrust. 
The Review of January 29 clearly 


“pointed out that the war will go on, 


Most people also think this to be true. 
But it will be going on entirely against 
the will ef the people. 

CHENG WEI-LUNG 
Changteh, Hunan 
February 17, 1949 


e 
Promises 
Te Tne Editor: 

Before the Kuomintang ruled this 
nation, in order to get the support of 
the people, they anade many promises. 
Viney spoke. of the realization of the 
Three Principles of the People, and the 
improvement of the people’s livelihood. 
Since then, 87 years have elapsed, and 
facts prove that all their promises were 
empty. 

Now the situation has changed, and it 
appears that the Communists will take 
over in the near future, They are also 
making many promises to the’ people. 
Judging -from past experience, [ am 
really puzzled as io whether the Com- 
munists will keep their word, once they 
sit in the driver’s seat. 

¥. J. SHENG. 
Shanghai 
March 5, 1949 


Wants Reforms 
To The Editor: 

It is more than two months since the 
first news of peace talks was heard: 
what has been going on between the 
KMT and the Coramunists? At tirst, 
General Mao proposed eight terms and 
the Government aceepted all except the 
first--punishment of war  criminals— 
which they considered too cruel. 

The people are tired of fighting and 
are looking forward to bright news about 
peace. The situation today is like the 
days of the Political Consultative Com- 
mittee meeting in Chungking just after 
VI‘ Day. At that time the Nationalists 
were in a. position of power and would 
not make concessions to the Communists 
and the result was that the war spread. 
But now? They have been defeated by 
the Communists chiefly because they lost 
the people’s trust. Whoever loses the 
people’s support will be ruined. 

It is impossible to unify a country 
by military means alone. ‘Therefore, I 
advise the Communist Party not to rest 
until they have brought about the poli- 
tical and economie reforms which they 
have advocated, for it is only with the 
introduction of these reforms that the 
people can have any real peace and hap- 
piness. ‘ 

Pp. W. 
Soochuw 
March 8, 1949 
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Belated Reform 


HERE is usually something rather tragic 
about the reform measures which are issued 
by various agencies of the Government at irre- 
gular intervals. Whenever the Government 
finds itself in hot water, or whenever it wishes 
to make an impression upon the people, either 
here or abroad, its ministries and other. depart- 
ments produce for public consumption complete 
plans for “improving” some aspect of life. 

This periodic performance would provide 
material for an interesting psychological study 
if one had the time and inclination to investigate 
into what makes’ the average bureaucrat tick. 
At the very least, the men who day in and day 
out spend their greatest energies in perfecting 
and enriching their political machines and who 
then upon occasion draw up plans for abolishing 
all that they themselves stand for, must suffer 
from at least a slight case of split personality, 
unless, of course, they are complete hypocrites. 

The greatest single problem in this country 
is that. of the land system. The vast majority 
of the other evils in present day Chinese society 
stem from the archaic land system. The basic 
nature of this problem, which involves not only 
such matters as land ownership, tenancy practices, 
and methods of tax collection, but also the very 
social organization of the rural areas, makes it 
one of the most difficult to tackle unless one is 
willing to upset the whole existing economic, 
political, and social order. This fact has ‘been 
realized by many officials and, quite likely, is 
largely responsible for their desire to do nothing 
about the problem. 

Thus, for twenty odd years the Government 
has generally neglected the sorry conditions 
existing in the rural areas. A few pitiful at- 
tempts—somewhat similar to the present effort 
being undertaken by the Joint Sino-American 
Rural Reconstruction Commission — have been 
made in the past. However, in all cases they 
have avoided tangling horns with fundamentals. 
Such programs, for one thing, have never been 
very extensive, being limited to model districts 
or experimental farms. Generally, these efforts 
‘at reform, imposed from the top down because 
.that was easier and safer than attempting to 


did not exist. 


enlighten and organize the peasantry, have un- 
dertaken to improve farm conditions by increas- 


ing the material wealth of the area without at- 


tacking the social evils which have brought 
about the present material impoverishment. 
Furthermore, such programs have usually relied 
heavily upon outside money, outside nfachinery, 
outside fertilizer, outside medicine, outside 
technicians and so on, failing to realize that no 
small social unit can support such expensive ad- 
ditions unless there is a basic reorganization of 
the society. Thus, many of these model districts 
have depended year in and year out upon funds 
pumped in from outside the community. 

Realizing dimly that the combined social, 
economic and political system in force through- 
out most of rural China might result in popular 
upheavals, the KMT has spent considerable 
energy during the last two decades in attempting 
to strengthen the administrative machinery 
which keeps this system functioning. The power 
of the machinery has been increased whenever 
and wherever possible. 

In a move aimed at diverting attention from 
this rotten core of Chinese society, the ruling 
powers have werked hard to prove that the evil 
Numerous studies of rural con- 
ditions have been made and figures produced to 
show that things were not too bad. One such 
example “proved” by the proper juxtaposition of 
figures (the reliability of which are open to 
question), that tenancy was no greater in China 
than in America. Even if such a statement 
were. true, it completely overlooks the political 
and social aspects which help make life such a 
dreary affair for the average Chinese farmer. 

It would seem safe to-say that, throughout 
the years, the Government has moved farther 
and farther away from this problem, recogniz- 
ing it only when forced to do so by famine, flood, 
peasant revolt or some other major catastrophe. 
Recognition upon such occasions, however, has 
not brought about any honest or realistic at- 
tempt to find a solution, but has resulted rather 
in added efforts to throw dust in the eyes of 
observers and a tightening of the machinery of 
control. : 

* * a 

ITH the benefit of hindsight, it is now 

‘ possible to see clearly how the Chinese 
Communists have exploited this situation. By 
tackling the most basic job in the country they 
have achieved a double effect. They have laid: 
a sound foundation for their movement and have 
enlisted as enthusiastic allies the vast majority 
of the population and, at the same time, have 
struck at the weakest spot in the KMT armor. 
During the past three years, which have seen 
the once mighty Kuomintang reduced to secondary 
stature, the Government has persisted in blindly 


_ following its old bankrupt rural policy, apparently 


unable to realize that such a path led only to 
ruin, especially since an armed opponent was 
successfully challenging its ability to keep the 
old order intact by force. The decay of the old 
social system immediately became apparent when 
the oppressed peasantry began cooperating with 
the Communists, thus enablin’  oorly-equipped 
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and generally inferior force to overcome the 
existing authority. Further, long and intimate 
association with the feudal rural social set up 
had weakened the strength of the rulers. In 
instance after instance, a numerically superior 
KMT force, armed. with the most modern weap- 
ons, fell*victim to a band of armed peasants 
because of sheer inability to function properly 
due to ingrained corruption and inefficiency. 


During these past three years, however, 
there have been some members of the Government 
who apparently recognized that the only success- 
ful method of. combatting the Communists: was 
through reform. A review of these efforts only 
strengthens* the logic of the Communists’ argu- 
ment that the KMT was by its very nature in- 
capable of reform. 


The best and most generally known example 
of this inability to change the social structure 
without fundamentally changing itself was in 
the case of areas re-captured from the Com- 
munists. In the days when the KMT, still fat 
from post-Sino-Japanese War loot and. still 
digesting UNRRA aid, was capable of mounting 
first-class military offensives against the poorly 
armed Reds, considerable territory was brought 
back under Government control. The Jack of 
eothusiasm with whieh the people residing in 
these areas greeted the victorious KMT forcés 
brought home to some of the leaders in Nanking 
the point that the Communists had actually be- 
come popular with the people because of their 
reform program. 

It was thus decided to enforce a reform pro- 
gram in competition with the Reds, and Nanking 
decreed that special attention should be paid to 
helping the farmers in recovered areas. Rents 
were to be reduced to a maximum of about 25 
percent of the crop per year. Land already 
divided by the Communists should not be return- 
ed to the landlords except in special cases. 
Various other regulations which would. permit 
the farmers to retain most of the economic gains 
which. they had achieved under Communist ad- 
ministration were promulgated. 


The mere fact that Nanking was willing to 
introduce such “lenient” measures for recovered 
areas, while at the same time enforcing the. old 
system in areas which had never been occupied 
by the Communists,‘ led many people to remark 
wryly that the farmers were better off if the 
‘Reds came and left than if they never came at 
all! ‘ 


However, these reform measures, like so 
many other ones during the past two decades, 
remained largely paper documents. When Gov- 
ernment troops chased the Communists out of 
an area, the old landlords who ‘had fled the Reds 
eame back and demanded restitution of their 
holdings and prerogatives. Frequently, these 
iandlords were members of the Government 
military forces which reoccupied the areas and 
obviously could not be expected to carry out an 
order from Nanking which adversely effected 
themselves. Likewise, the old magistrates and 
other officials whg,came back with the ian 
troops and wean stalled in office could hard 

te 
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be expected {: alter their ideas or change their 


practices, 

In fact <onditions in recovered areas fre- 
quently becday ‘e@ worse after the return of the 
old gentry an« official class than before the Com- 
munists had «isited the areas. Many were bent 
on vengeance and on making up for the rents, 
bribes and ot!er profits which they had missed 
during the Rei occupation. The end result was 
that, when thi. Communists came a second time, 
the peasants “ere happier than ever to see them 
and spared n° effort in helping them drive out 
the KMT adr inistrators. 

Since the: the tide of battle has turned 
sharply and H is the Communists who are taking 
over territory This turning of the tables has - 
resulted in se‘eral interesting. developments, in- 
cluding the spectaclé of a KMT regime growing 
ever more feudal in its outlook and ever more 
inefficient ancl corrupt as the territory it ad- 
ministers. shrinks. ‘The top level officers and 
bureaucrats, «riven from their original feeding 
grounds by ths Red advance, are concentrating 
in greater ar-| greater density in the smaller 
area lef: to tie Government. Naturally, since 
they fiec the : wads, their basic coricept of society 
has not under vone much of a change, and the 
to the KMT is being hard put 
to it to provire sufficient revenue for the over- 
supply of officals and gentry. 

This. has «ssulted in two main developments. 
First, the oprression of the people in Govern- 
ment territor; is increasing in’ intensity and, 
second, confli:: and fighting hes broken out 
among the ru:ers themselves as they vie with 
one another f:r what loot is available. It is a 
strange hing out defeat does not seem to make 
the inefficient’ nd corrupt tighten their belts and 
attempt to cor-ect their past mistakes. Rather, 
it tends to accentuate their shortcomings and 
their appetites seem to grow as they realize that 
a definite times: limit has been set for their 
activities. 

* * * 

OWEVER, .t this stage of the game a very 

few of th: rulers, who now realize the folly 
of past policy, try to raise their heads and cry 
for reform. I:. a way it is pitiful to see people 
talking of refi rm plans to be. implemented at 
some future dese. One can hardly imagine why 
anyone bother: a waste breath on such matters 
at this late he: One such plan, promulgated 
by the Kiangsi Provincial Government, calls for 
sweeping land : eee which will be implemented 
by Deceraber “1, 1949. 

The latest such reform olan to make its ap- 
pearance was announced in Nanking by the 
Ministry of La: d Administration, which said land 
ownershia will be limited and surplus redistri- 
buted in China’: most sweeping reform since the 
Nationalist Gc:ernment sought peace with the 
Chinese Comm: :inists. The announcement failed 
to say how thi. was to be done or when it was 
to be impleme: ted. 

This measire, as well as the one: envisaged 
by Kiangsu pr: vincial authorities, will probably 
die in the playing stage. Any attempt at en- 
forcemen-, we_ vould guess, would be frustrated 
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by the same factors which made it impossible’ 


to enforce the Government’s plans for liberalized 
land programs in areas recovered from the Com- 
munists. What’s more, conditions in the country- 
. side are rapidly ‘getting out of hand and it is 
doubtful if there is sufficient organization to im- 
plement: such a program in all areas now held 
by the KMT. Armed uprisings are chronic and 
become more serious daily in several provinces, 
such as Kwangtung and Yunnan in particular. 
Only the other day 1,000:Communist troops were 
reported to have crossed the Hainan straits from 
Hainan island, landed on the Luichow peninsula 
mainland and seized brief control of the city of 
Luichow. Latest press reports tell of new upris- 
- sings in Hunan, scene of some of the Communists’ 
most effective work a couple of decades ago, Fur- 
ther, it is doubtful if the Communists will stand 
still long enough for the KMT to make very 
effective plans, let alone implement them. This 
seems especially true when one realizes that it has 
taken 20 years for even a small fraction of the 
rulers to recognize the problem. 


In some ways, this sudden concern with 
rural conditions éompares with the last days of 


the Manchu Dynasty when reforms poured forth, 


from the throne in wholesale lots.. However, at 
that time they came so late that the throne’s 
administrative machinery in the provinces had 
already broken down. to such an extent that it 
was no longer capable of implementing any 
orders received from Peiping, especially ones 
with which the administrative officers themselves 
were not in sympathy. 


Sounds Familiar ? 

The Burma Government, faced with rebel capture of 
Mandalay and -guerilla disturbances within a few miles of 
the capital city of Rangoon, has agreed to discuss differences 
with the rebels and hag offered the latter a general amnesty 
if they will just surrender their arms to government forces. 
—news item. | 

Seems like we’ve heard this before somewhere. 


US Loan For Spain? 


f fe United States is considering whether to ~ 


extend a loan to the Spanish Government of 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco, press dispatches 
from Madrid reported last week. The prolonged 
drought in Spain may cause widespread crop 
failures and, if this calamity should befall the 
country, it is said that “anything could happen.” 

An American loan. to Franco, it was pointed 
out by American Embassy sources in Madrid, 
would enable the Spanish dictator to tide over 


this critical period and avoid popular unrest - 


which might unseat his regime. Justification 
for granting such a loan could be found in the 
current American program for fighting Com- 
‘munism in Western Europe, it was said. 


While’ there is as yet no indication that the 
US Government is doing any more than consider- 
ing the matter, the whole idea is so repugnant 
that it gives any American who believes that 
the past war was a just and necessary one pause 
for thought. One wonders what goes on inside 
the busy minds of the Washington bureaucrats. 


‘Spain. 


“The Log Carrier” by Chao Yen-nien. 


The war against the Axis powers was fought 
to rid the world of fascism — at least that is 
what the American people were told by their 
government. More Americans lost their lives’ 
in the conflict against Japan, Germany, Italy and 
their satellites than in any previous war in 
which the United States participated. And that 
includes the American Civil War. Needless to 
say, the US spent more national treasure on the 
past war than in any previous similar engage- 
ment. All during this war, if our memory 
serves us correctly, American policy toward 
Spain was based upon the conviction that Franco, 
who rose to power with the help of Hitler and 
Mussolini, was a partner in the Axis, although 
perhaps not an active one. Commercial embar- 
goes were enforced against Spain because it was 
felt that anything Franco bought from us that 
was of military value would end up in Hitler’s 
hands.‘ Upon occasion, this policy was modified, 
but only when it was felt that the war effort 
could be expedited by relaxing the economic 
pressure a bit. On the whole, though, we treated 
fascist Spain as a potential enemy. 

Now it seems that there are people in the 
American Government who are anxious to give 
Franco aid in order to help him keep contro! of 
These people rationalize their thinking 
by explaining that America is fighting com- 
munism in Europe and Franco is also firhting 
communism in his small segment of Europe. 
The fallaciousness of such reasoning is more 
than obvious. 

As we have pointed out in the past, the 
United States has become so hysterical about the 
communist “threat?” to the American way of life 
that it is willing to enter into partnershiv with 
all the international crooks, gangsters, and other 
disreputable elements it can find so long ‘as they - 
profess an aversion to things red. Unless there 
is a sudden reversal of policy, the United States 
itself will rapidly become the biggest world 
threat to free institutions, individual liberties 
and all the other fine achievements -which have 
become known as the American way of life. 
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The People’s Will 

A SPOKESMAN of the French Foreign Minis- 

try last week stated that France had no 
intention of giving up her Indian possessions 
before the desire of the local populations can be 
made known‘ by a referendum. The statement 
followed an earlier one by Indian Premier Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who said that French posses- 
sions in India must be integrated with the Indian 
state. 


The French Government’s apparent concern 
for the wishes of colonial subjects abroad might 
be more touching’ if we knew less about France’s 
colonial policy. If, for instance, France had given 
the natives of French India. or French Indo- 
China an opportunity, for a referendum to decide 
whether or not they wanted the -blessings of 
colonial rule in the first. place, the idea of a re- 
ferendum at the Bhesete time might sound more 
logical. 


However, when one ‘country imposes its rule 
upon another by force of arms and then, a few 
centuries later when the tides of nationalism 
nave fmally reached the colonial subjects, begins 
talking about the wishes of the “people,” one may 
be excused for a certain amount of skepticism. 
The chief French possession in India is Pondi- 
cherry. According to the “Statesman’s Year- 
book,” this colony was founded by the French in 
1674, taken by the Dutch in 1693, and restored 
in 1699. The English took it in 1761, restored it 
in 1765, re-took it in 1778, restored it a second 
time in 1785; re-took it a third time in 1793, 
und restored it in 1814. We wonder if, during 
this period of. colonial warfare, the French ever 
suggested to the Dutch or the British that a 
nopular referendum should be held to determine 
the desires of the native population? 


This solicitude for the people’s will is most 
interesting, especially in view of. the policy the 
French are pursuing in Indo-China. We have 
heard nothing about a referendum for Indo- 
China. Perhaps it is because there is no need 
for one, since the people have pretty well ex- 
pressed their ideas on the subject by rising in 
armed revolt and all but driving the French from 
the country. 


Headline of the Week 


The following item appeared in the Shanghai Hvening 
Past of, March 8, 1949 under the headline, *Anti-Spy Law 
Okayed By Congress:” 


“Washington, Mar. 7.—(Reuter)—The United States House 
of Representatives passed overwhelmingly today a guarded, 
hroadly worded bill te strengthen America’s intelligence net- 
work abroad........ 


“The pill is designed. to give tle Central Intelligence 
Aweney permanent statutory authority to carry out its work.. 


“The agency, highly secret nerve center for America’s in- 
telligence operations around the world, would be allowed. to 
tide its annual budget in expenditures of other government 
departments and be excused from publishing its payrolls and 
iwpenditures, as other departments are required ta do. 


“Yt would also be given authority, with the approval of 
the Attorney-General, to bring up to 100 aliens into the 
United States every year in return for infotmation from them.” 


Anti-what law? 


- opinion aosparent 


eeammnbementaial 


amps! 


25 Years Ago in 
The China Weekly Review 


Wine And Tobacco Tax 
March 15, 1924. 


The 3urecau :! Wine and Tebacco Tax in Hupeh has been 
reorganiz:d.. User the present system, wealthy merchants 
are invited to ‘i:-anage affairs of the Bureau and to pay a 
contracted amotnt of revenue to the Government every year 
under the supervision of Government officials. 

* x * 


Trouble In Chengtu : 

The difficult::s in the way of any elements in China 
making real hea’ vay toward peace and unification are perhaps 
well illus:ratedii: the spectacle we have here in Chengtu at 
present. The Feleral leaders have been in the city now for 
a little -nore than three days. Today, February 13, was 
declared 1 holidzy in honor of the unification with Peking, 
The Confederate ‘orces are apparently scattered and, for the 
time beir.g at‘least, are no partieular. danger to the new 
regime. Theré is every evidence that many of the units 
formerly “loyal” .. Hsiung Keh Wu are to be welcomed under 
the new commaficers as true sons of China. Three of Hsiung 
Keh Wu's officer: were met today within the space of one 
street, ore in uriform, walking peacefully about as if they 
had been fully ‘perdoned! 


10 Years Ago In 
The China Weekly Review 


US Marine« In Shanghai 
i March 18, 1939. 


a Senate debate on the Neutrality Bill 
scheduled te exr-rc on May 1,. 1939, mention was made in 
the Review's pag:s of a sharp debate in. the Senate over the 
issue of withdtaving the US Marines from Shanghai and 
China gererally; The recent incident in the American defense 
sector belween Marines and a Japanese search party, reports 
of which were .abled to the American press, caused two 
senators -o demu] withdrawal of the Marines from Chinese 
soil. The twoixenators were J; Hamilton Lewis of Chicago 
and Robert R. Re -nolds of North Carolina. Both declared that 
the preserce of \merican forces in the war ‘zonés in China 
were a ‘threat 20 peace/’? They declared that “America’s 
commercial stake in China was too small to warrant the 
presence »f may?.es there.” Senator David I. Walsh (who 
opposed the Giau fortifications) challenged that the with. 
drawal of the Marines “would violate international agreements 
and leave United “tates citizens and their interests undefended.” 
Withdrawil of 4h: Marines from China, Senator Walsh de- 
clared, “would Be tantamount to withdrawing policeman from 
the streets of Woshington. and expecting that law and order 
would prevail as >efore.” 

Senator Reysolds declared that the whole of China “is 
not wort spilli:.; the blood of a single son of any United 
States mother’ He added that American. investments only 
amounted to $24::.000,000 in China and the maintenance of 
troops to protect the investments “might. lead to considerable 
embarrassment. ‘trouble and possible embroilment.” 

The -lebate| -svealed. that a considerable difference of 
» ptevails between the War and State De- 
partments on the subject of maintaining the American forces 
in China, The War Department apparently wants all. troops 
withdraw:, while the State Department <nsists that they be 
maintaine] to protect American nationals. 

* * * 


In d-seussine 


Germany I::vades Czechoslovakia 

Germun -trog¢e:s marehed into Prague on Wednesday of 
this week to ecpr.olete the liquidation of the Czecho-Slovak 
state created by che Treaty of Versailles. All Bohemia and 
Moravia are nes under German military occupation, No 
resistance was forthcoming and reports from Berlin indicate 
that the Czech, :crritories are to be incorporated into the 
Reich under sor: scheme of lecal autonomy. The Czech 
army has alreac: been disarmed and is to be disbanded. 
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Changing Conditions In Amoy 


QPPOSITE Taiwan, on. the South 

China coast, lies the city of 
Amoy. It is an island of 110.8 
square miles, and it ig 
because: the island was originally 
a nest of herons, or because its 
geographical features look like a 
heron, it used to be known as Heron 
Island. ; 

In the Sung dynasty, the island 
was part of Tungan hsien in Fukien 
province. It was not until the Ming 
dynasty that it became an indepen- 
dent township and a wall was built. 
The wall was named Amoy and 
from it the city derives its name. 

In 1842, as the result of the so- 
called “Opium War,” Amoy was 
made one of the five ports for for- 
eign trade. Since then, it has gra- 
dually emerged from a barren is- 
jJand to a westernized city. Amoy 
now holds a place of national im- 
portance. It stands guard over the 


frontier of the South China coast. 


It holds the key to overseas com- 
munications. It serves as a tran- 
sportation station to the interior of 
Fukien, and it is a good naval port 
and ¢ommercial town. 


Fear Of War 


But Amoy is still scarred from the 
war of resistance. In 1938, to faci- 
litate military operations in South 
China and maintain communi- 
cations between Japan, Tai- 
wan and China, the Japanese took 
the city by storm, and in -the years 
of occupation that followed, hun- 
dreds of Amoy's inhabitants were 
rendered homeless and destitute. It 
is easy to destroy, but difficult to 
build up. While the overseas Chin- 
ese in Fukien, the builders of mo- 
dern Amoy, have been trying to 
undertake the difficult and heroic 
task of rebuilding the city, events 
in China have made conditions in 
Amoy so disheartening that hope 
and enthusiasm are vanishing under 
the fear of war. 

In recent months, every south-bound 
China Merchants Steam Navigation 
Company liner has brought 
to Amoy officers, officials 
and wealthy refugees from 
Shanghai and other north- 
ern ports. They are _ like 
birds of passage. They can 
not stand the storm sweep- 
ing from the north and move 
southward -in the hope of 
finding temporary quiet and 
a comfortable home on this 
temperate island. But to 
their surprise, they are find- 
ing that another furious 
eurrent is whirling in Amoy. 
It is a torrent of hunger, 
confusion and struggle, and 
it may become more terri- 
ble. and destructive than the 
storm they feared. For look, 
Peiping. has changed hands 
through peaceful settlement; 
the storm was nothing but 
an illusion, 


said that” 


Lin Chen-keng 


Amoy is a little island, not a 
rice-growing region, and it has few 
agricultural products. Before the 
war of resistance, rice and other 
foodstuffs were imported mostly 
from. the South Seas and from Siam, 
Burma and Indo-China. With the 
outbreak of the war, the supply 
from the South Seas was cut off, 
and Amoy had to depend on ‘ship- 
ments. from Shanghai and Wuhu, 
as well as Taiwan and the Chang- 
chow area in southeastern Fukien. 

Now, however, because of the chao- 
tic military and political situation, 
Taiwan has placed restrictions on 
its ricé exports, the Shanghai and 
Wuhu supplies have been eut off, and 
even the crops in the Changchow 
region are not promising. Amoy 
thus faces an acute shortage of 
food, This shortage, together with 


.the hoarding of rice profitcers, has 


made rice prices exorbitant, and rice 
rules all cther commodities. Even 
the public utilities—-telephone, elec- 
tricity, water supply, transportation, 
ete.—are charged according to rice 
units. 

No less serious is the problem of 
housing. A great many buildings 
were ruined during the war and the 
ones that are left are not in good 


condition. Now that so many Gov- 
ernment organizations have moved 
to Amoy, disputes about housing 


have arisen on all sides. There have 
been so many misunderstandings be- 
tween officers and inhabitants, own- 
ers and tenants that the judicial 
authorities are bored of handling 
housing cases. 

It is gratifying to note that after 
investigating the situation, the ECA 
plans to ‘distribute rice in the city. 
Amoy has a population of 200,000 
and needs 50,000 piculs of rice a 
month. It is learned that ECA may 
supply 20,000 piculs a month. This 
will materially help the food situa- 
tion. 5 
For more than three years, Amoy 
has had to supply subsidiary food- 
stuffs to the army, gendarmerie and 


“OF MICE AND MEN’—AN [ITALIAN COMMENT 


Mare’ Aurelio, 


“In case of war, who would I follow?—That mouse!” 


_ Rome. 


police stationed here. In addition, 
the soldiers are given free transpor- 
tation, use of public utilities and 
theater entrance, a burden which 
the civilians must shoulder. Now 
many more troops are being 
transferred. here. It is reported 
that the following groups already 
have arrived: 

1) The Tsingtao Naval College 
Cap yee ) with 600° students 
and 800 teachers, officers and their 
families. 

2) The Army Rear’ Service 
Headquarters 101st Supply Station 
C A Uh a Me ARIOL (EG He ty) with 18 
officers and 20 soldiers. 

3) The Army Service Headquar- 
ters 108th Radio Station ( Sy iets 
108 4e@R824 )with 17 technical per- 
sonnel and five officers. 

4) The First Pacification Brigade 
First and Fourth Battalions (&@ 
Si—f—> Oe ) with 140 soldiers 
in Amoy and the rest in neighboring 
districts. 

5) The Nanking Presidential 
Guard Brigade ( Be UUMURF Gi HEC 
with a spearhead of 400 in 
Amoy. Two battalions of the Bri- 
gade, which numbers 3,600 .in all, 
will be stationed on Taiwan, 

6) The Air Force Second Radar 
Squadron ( #MBoMHR ) with 
26 personnel, 

7) The Air Foree 424th Radio 
Station ( 283% 424 4eg1@G ) with 14 
officers and 40 technical personnel. 


Conscription Doubled 
With regard to éonscription, the 
whole town was shaken at the end 
of last year by the random arrests 
of able-bodied young men to make up 
the conscription lists. For several 
days the youth of the city did not 
dare go outside, and the protests 
were so numerous that the author- 
ities had to stop. This year, the 
city government has been instructed 
to send twice as many conscripts ar 
last year, 
The visit of a representative of the 
American Consulate in Shanghai to 
Amoy last month aroused 
miuch speculation. It was re- 
ported that he discussed with 
the mayor of Amoy and the 
governor of Fukien the con- 
struction of a modern naval 
port-wharf in Amoy. Ac- 
cording to reports, the port- 
wharf would be located in 
southeastern Amloy, and if 
it is approved by all con- 
eerned, work would begin 
‘ around the middle of April. 


With so many develop- 
ments, the little island of 
Amoy is dizzy with the 
prospect of sweeping changes. 
They may be for the better 
or for the wors*. Oh, people 
of Amoy, “Beareth all 
things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth 
all things!” 
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Japanese Philosophy And Politics 


Joshua W. K. Liao 


(Uhis is the last of a series of three articles on the history of & .panese pplosophy—diter.) 


The national trait of obedience 
pow assumed the ferm of academic 
sabservieney and often killed crea- 
iive genius in the bud—the more so 
‘cause, by taking a short-cut in 
‘y to quickly turn out native lea- 
rs, every universily, while allow- 
almost optional class attendance, 
miaced scholarly research on a closely 
cuuvervised apprenticeship basis. In 
wensequenee, the majority of univer- 
i students would manage tc pass 
le unnual examinations but forget 
most of what they learned, while 
iy a few could form a habit of 
ivnsive study and master the me- 
mi of independent work. As to 
si-vraduate students, each one 
supposed to cling to the 
professor for three to five 
‘s, during which period of time 

would work like an apprentice 
and errand-boy. Expected to help 
the professor at work and report on 
i own work regularly, he could 
her criticize his teacher and ad- 
sor nor deviate in his intellectual 
sxploration from the beaten track of 
sis predecessor. There was no final 
examination or debate: he merely 
submitted his dissertation to his 
supervisor for approval in order to 
raceive the doctorate degree, which 
was thus conferred by the univer- 
sity in name but in fact by his 
supervising professor. The five-years 
«? supervision and  subserviency 
.lereotyped his mind and personal- 
ity and his knowledge was so one- 
1d and specialized that it failed 
appreciate most of the allied sub- 
jevis. For ‘such ‘reasons, in pro 
nortion to the high percentage of 
fiteracy and the enormous number 

university graduates and profes- 
‘ional academicians, creative scholars 
in Japan have been few and far be- 
fayeon, 


Growth Of Nationalism 

just as every budding scholar wor- 
snipped his teacher, advisor, and 
svedecessor, so did the Japanese 
neople whole-heartedly admire the 
izaemans. Having found German 
dens and institutions nearest to 
“heirs and therefore easiest to learn, 
shey considered everything German 
imc best. To become united and 
sowerful, the Germans had waged 
and won three successive wars. So, 
then, must the Japanese also fight 
“hols neighbors successtully and suc- 
vessively. In 1895 they defeated 
hina and in 1905 Russia. In 1914, 
the Government joined the Allies 
and fought Germany, but the people 
*wmained pro-German. Prince Ito 
was adored as the Japanese Bis- 
wiavek; the Emperor Meiji, worship- 
ned as the Japanese Kaiser William 


ter the vietorious war against 
ia, the Japanese became not only 
-eonfident but also conscious of 
and prospects, and 


self 
wwexid affairs 


this spurred academic interest in 
the idealism of ‘Berkeley and Hume, 
Eucken and Bergson, as weil as of 
Kant and Hegel. As _ natioralism, 
capitalism, and imperialism rose, 
interest in Hegel and Nictasche, in 
Adam Smith and the Mills gradually 
gained academic orthodoxy. 

On the whole, the philoscohical 
interests of Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity remained historical anc crit- 
ical, while those of Kyoto In.perial 
University were analytical ani sys- 
tematic. Founded in 1897, the latter 
began the publication of the Philo- 
sophical Studies (#0t# ) in 1916, 
whereafter neo-Kantianism in par- 
ticular was introduced and exgound- 
ed, and for years German thinkers 
like Rickert, Windelband, Husserl, 
Dilthey, and Simmel were favorite 
subjects of discussion. 

Meanwhile, Rickert’s pupil Sayuda 
Kiichiro ( ##M%--k8 ), while teach- 
ing in the Tokyo College of Com- 
merce, expourded his system of cul- 
turalism and theory of value, reveal- 
ing neo-Kantian influences. In Wa- 
seda University, Professor Kaneko 
Umaharu (458i), and in Tokyo 
Imperial University, Professcr Ku- 
waki Genyoku, too, developed simi- 
lar trends of culturalism. 

During the First World War the 
focus of interest turned frora neo- 
Kantian to neo-Hegelian id2alism. 
With the latter as his starting point. 
Professor Nishida Kitaro ( Fim #> 
#8) built up his system of thought 
in innumerable volumes—¢.g., Stu- 
dies in Good (1911), Thinking and 
Experiencing (1915), Intuition and 
Reflection in Self-Consciousness 
(1917), The Philosophy of New 
Idealism in the Present Age *1917). 
Problems of Consciousness °1900). 
Art and Morals (1923), etc. Ac- 
cording to him, at the botvwom of 
self-consciousness fies pure experi- 
ence exhibiting the absolute free 
will, and self-consciousness is the 
synthesizing process of suck anti- 
nomies as rationality and irrational- 
ity, being and non-being, affirmatior: 
and negation, ete. He conce'ved of 
énon-being” (48) in terms of “in- 
ability to be a predicate of a truce 
being.” Thus, anything thet can- 
not predicate anything else cannot 
be in existence. This novel idea, 
developed in detail inj his recent 
work From Workers to Seers (1927). 
is peculiar to his thought anc show: 
such originality that the Germar 
philosopher, Rickert, spoke hizhly of 
him as the leading Japanese philo- 
sopher of the day. In him appearec. 
the first Japanese thinker of initia 
tive after half-a-century of intro- 
duction of Occidental avademi- 
philosophy. 


The Leftist Movement 
As in 19th century Germany, § 
in 20th century Japan Hegelian 
split into rightist and left st fax 


tions. In 1895 appeared Tsuta 
Sanemichi’s (tm) Méterialism, 


in Japanese. In 1901 the Social 
Democratic Party was formed hy 
Abe Isoo (SI RoBRa:), Katayama 


Sen ( Hing), and Kotoku Akimizu 
(388 fook ) and was dissolved hy 
order on the same day. Kotoku pub- 
lished his Gist of Socialism in 1903, 
became an anarchist and atheist, 
and wus found guilty of high trea- 
son in 1910 and sentenced to death. 

In 1907, Katayama founded the 
Commoners’ Association and in 1911 
organized the Socialist Party. Fol- 
lowing the Russian Bolshevik Revo- 
lution, he openly avowed commun- 
ism and in 1920 promoted the pub- 
lication of the periodical Socialism 
and in 1921 the rise of proletariat 
literature ir Japan. The Japanese 
Communist Party was first organiz- 
ed in 1920, reorganized in 1926 and 


its influence spread rapidly. 
When another communist leader, 
together with wife and nephew, 


Ohsugi Sakae (#123), was assas- 
sinated by a young officer in 1923, 
Katayama managed to escape to 
Russia, where he lived in exile as a 
Central Exceutive Member of the 
Third International until his’ death 
in the nineteen thirties. 


Heterodox Thinkers 

Inside the academic circle, while 
rightist thinkers were registered as 
orthodox, leftist elements were al- 
ways ostracized as heterodox. Un- 
like the former, who confined them- 
selves to the class-rooms, the ‘‘bad 
boys” always looked to the market- 
place to keep abreast with the tide 
of world affairs: Abe, for instance, 
remained a socialist professor in 
Waseda but published his famous 
The Age of Socialism in 1924 and 
organized the” Socialist Mass Party 
when universal suffrage was in- 
augurated. in 192€. As Party Pres- 
ident be was wel liked but was 
often maltreated by agents of the 
Military following the outbreak of 
the Mukden Ineicent in 1931. 


Abe’s younges colleague in 
Waseda, by the name of Sano 
Marahu ( & 9&3, who published 
his Prospects of the Historical 


Process in 1928, has been a staunch 
ideological spokesman of the leftist 
movement in Japan. Yet, so far 
the most prolific author and pro- 
fessor has been Kawaue Hajimu 
C&) of Kyoto Imperial Uni- 
versity, author of such widely read 
books as The Fundamental Coneep- 
tion «f Heonomies (1910), Studies in 
the Materialist View of History 
(1921), and The Basie Theory of 
Marxian Economies (1929). Thanks 
to his literary efforts, Marxism 
spread far and wide, reaching its 
climax of popularity in 1926, when 
the liberal Minseito ( RIM was 
in power. In 1927, the Japanese 
Workers and Farmers’ Daily was. 
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founded and the complete works of 
Marx and Engels appeared in 
Japanese, . 
_ Following the general round-up 
.of Communist Party members on 
March 15, 1928 by the reactionary 
Seiyukai ( Bk ) cabinet under 
the warlord Premier Tanaka 
CHes— ), a.number of leftist 
authors and thinkers, including 
_Kawaue~and Sano, were arrested, 
questioned, and detained for harbor- 
ing dangerous thoughts in the hope 
that they would change their minds 
while sitting in jail. Some of them 
died “mysteriously” inside jail while 
others remained there till the end 
of the Second World War. 

Since then, the Japanese leftists. 


have separated into the Socialist 
and Communist Parties. Yet, in 
the Japanese translation of Mao 


Tsé-tung’s New . Democracy, both 
have found their New ‘Testament, 
distributing free copies like noon 
extras. When the first Socialist 
Cabinet appeared on the stage in 
1947 under Premier Katayama 
Tetsu ( Hiv), it showed consider- 
able resemblance to the British 
Labor Party. In the recent election, 
however, the Communists seem to 
have gained at the expense of, the 
Socialists. And their, basic difference 
seems to lie between nationalism, 
monarchism, and moderation on the 
internationalism, re- 
publicanism, and extremism on the 
other. The Communists alone have 
dared to demand and ‘have been 
agitating for the earliest deposition. 
of the Mikado—the seed and. root of 
Japanese imperialism, militarism, 
and capitalism. : 


Nipponism And World-Conquest 


The year 1931, when Japanese 
philosophers celebrated. the 100th 
anniversary of Hegel’s death, mark- 
ed both the merging of German 
absolutism with Japanese. spiritua- 
lism and the resurgence of totalita- 
rianism in Japanese politics. Be- 
tween the horns of Kato’s dilemma, 
the pendulum once again swung 
back to military dictatorship. Dur- 
ing the ascendancy of the liberals 
the fighting caste, though pushed to 
back seats, had to keep calm in 
view of the repeated diplomatic suc- 
eesses and victorious foreign wars 
under liberal leadership. . But it was 
biding its time to launch a come- 
back. The struggle was to be wag- 
ed between the sword and the pen. 

Strangely enough, almost the cn- 
tire era of seven decades (1867- 
1937) was lived out by two oppos- 
ing patriarchs—Prince Saionji and 
Toyama Mitsuru‘( Hwik ). Unlike 
Saionji, who stayed in the limelight 
all his Hfe, Toyama preferred to 
_ move the strings behind the scenes 
while keeping a flock of young die- 
hards around him. He wanted the 
quickest mastery of Western techno- 
logy, importation of foreign ma- 
chines, and utilization of foreign wea- 
pons allfor accomplishing expansion- 
ism and militarism. Aside from these 
developments of the west, he hated. 
anything of foreign origin. To him, 
any further Westernization was na- 
tional betrayal and Shintoism and 
Bushido should be revived as bul- 


. 


_ demonstrations 


warks against foreign influence. Se 
in the wars against China and 
Russia he gladly inspired Japanese 
boys to march to the fronts. When 
the Treaty of Portsmouth, concluded 
between Japan and Russia through 
Theodore Roosevelt’s mediation, was 
found to grant Japan no reparations 
except the southern half of Sakhalin 
and the South Manchurian Railway, 
a growing number of-+ Japanese 
patriots became so indignant that 
of discontent were 
staged in Tokyo and Yokohama. 
The envoy Komura’ ( “\# ERASE) 
upon his return had a narrow es- 
cape. Japan should at least have 
received the North Manchurian 
Railway and extended her sphere of 
influence as far as the :Amur River, 
they insisted. Malcontents, naming 
themselves after the river called 
Kokurynko ( # ffiz=) meaning the 
Black Dragon River, secretly formed 
the Black Dragon Society with 
Toyama as their patriarch and lead- 
ing spirit. Advocating northward 
expansion on the Asiatic Continent, 
they promoted the continental policy 


and prepared for another war 
against Russia. 
GONE WITH THE WIND 
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Assassinations 


At the end of the First World 
War, when communist propaganda 
and infiltration were gaining in- 
fluence, the Japanese super-patriots 
became anti-Communist as weil as 
anti-Russian. Denouncing what they 
ealled racial discrimination in the 
Versailles Peace Conference in 1919, 
naval discriminatién in the Wash- 
ington Conference in 1921, and the 
United States Immigration Law of 
1924, they began to harbor anti- 
Anglo-American sentiments, too. 
During the first decade after the 
War, though liberal elements were 
stil holding sway, the  supcr- 
patriots, backed by the Military, 
waged sporadic war against both 
liberals and leftists through public 
demonstrations and private assas- 
sinations. Thus, Premier Hara Kei 
C tt) fell a victim to the dagger 
of a young die-hard in 1921; Ohsugi 
Sakae was murdered in 1928; and 


unarmed Koreans were massacred 
after the earthquake of 1923. Like- 
wise, right after the London Naval 
Disarmament Conference in 1930, 
which had appeared distasteful to 
Japanese expansionists, Premier 
Hamaguchi received a mortal wound 
from an assassin from which he died 
the next year. In the same year, 
1980, Kihira’s ( f4FIE38 ) Japanese 
Spirit ( BAH) appeared. 


As Hegel had considered history 
the “embodiment of spirit in the 
form of events” and the world- 
spirit to be revealed in world- 
history, authors on the Japanese 
Spirit now came to hold and prove 
that the Divine Will, as first out- 
lined by the Sun Goddess, had 
been fulfilled through the life of the 
Yamato race in its four phases— 
the Way of the Gods, the Yamato 
Tamashii, the Way of the Wurrior, 
and finally the Japanese Spirit. In 
responsé to Spengler’s Deeline of 
the West, which challenges Hegel’s 
teleological philosophy of history, 
academic philosophers like Tanabe 
after 1930 redoubled their efforts to 
study Hoegel’s dialectic and philo- 
sophy of history. Thereafter ap- — 
peared a number of writings on 
Japanese thought, political ideas, 
and historical philosophy by Watsuj! 
Tetsuro ( #3ES8 ), Miki Kiyoshi 
C=), Takahashi Satomi 
C MBBS ), ete. 

The Imperial Way 

With the culmination of the world- 
wide post-war economic depression 
in 1930 and international politics 
losing its balance of power, and 
with the Chinese Nationalists oc- 


cupying China Proper, trying to 
persuade Chang Hsueh-liang of 
Manchuria to submit, Japanese 
supremacy was challenged. The 


Japanese Military, unable to wait 
longer, finally struck by creating 
the Mukden Incident in. September, 
1931. Because world opinion, as 
evidenced through the League of 
Nations, was turning against Japan, 


the then Foreign Minister Shide- 
hara (#0) of the Wakatsuki 
C #38) ) Cabinet, whose liberal 


diplomacy had been praised abroad, 
attempted to halt the Japanese ad- 
vance into the Great Wall and patch 
up the situation peacefully by 
speaking to the Mikado personally, 
but he was manhandled by the Army 
Minister Araki Sadao (#AHAX ). 
In the Diet Araki proudly said: 
“Who dares oppose our arms when 
we are prosecuting our holy mission 
on the Asiatie Continent? We de- 
clare to the world that we are a 
militaristic nation in the cause of 
Kodo ( 3! 3 the Imperial Way). 
Let all of us show the spirit of 
Japan before the rest of the 
world....” Thereafter the cabinet 
split and resigned en bloc. 

Meanwhile, Araki published his 
notorious Addresses to the Japanese 
Nation aiming thereby to hammer 
new ideas of expansionism, mili- 
tarism, and racialism into the mind 
of every Japanese. 

In fact, every Japanese while a 
school child had already read about 


Napoleon ond Genghis Khan.. The 
latter conqueror one Japanese au- 
thor even identified as Minamoto 
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Yoshitsune 
brother of Yoritomo, and this story 


( $gEf }, a younger 
was believed hy many Japanese. 
The change of the famous novelist 
Aikuchi Kan ( %#h8) into a pre 
military writer startled nobody, but 
the transformation of Niitobe 
(SER ) from a liberal into a 
iingoist  justifyine) Japanese mili- 
tarism and expansionism both 
at Gereva, Switzerland in 
1981 and at Banti. Canada in 
‘982 surprised the world and disap- 
sainted bis Christian friends. On 
the other hand, Professor Minebe 
( 47288 ), whose organic theory of 


the emperor was singled out for 
attack by super-patriots, resigned 
nonorably from the Peerage in 
1932: and Professor Takigawa 
C#2L ) of Kyoto Imperial Univer- 


sy College of Jurisprudence, whose 
‘theral interpretation of the 
titution was disapproved by the 
‘nen Edueation Minister Hatoyama 
iy), retired gracefully into 
vrivate life in 1933. 

At the end of 1981, a Seiyukai 
cabinet under Inukai (AS ) ap- 
peared. Also unable to satiate the 
Military’s territorial hunger, Inugai 
‘Hed in his official residence at the 
nands of young officers in May, 
1932. In 1933, Japan withdrew from 
the League of Nations: in 1934 she 
abrogated ‘the Nine Powers" Pact. 
in 1935, Japanese warriors pene- 
trated into the Peking and Tientsin 
area, For the Military, the move 
was neither fast nor smooth enougn 
bceause “pro-foreign” elements had 
teen the constant drawhack. Soma 
of the young officers decided on 2 
soup to purge the whole Govern- 
ment of “traitors” and “self-seek- 
ves.” So on February 26, 1936, ex- 
Premier Saito ( 2A ) and 
Takahashi ( S423" ) and several 
«ther top-ranking statesmen were 
murdered. The next cabinet fell to 
the then Foreign Minister Hirota 
CPR ), a Black Dragon. Society 
member, who became the man of the 
hour acceptable both to the Mikado 
and the Military. 


United Front 


After the outbreak of the China 
‘neident in July, 1987, totalitaria- 
nism rose at the expense of parlia- 
mentarianism with all parties whip- 
ned into e united front. After the 
fall of France and the rise of Ger- 
man prestige 
nese politicians were urged to form 
ine Imperial Rule Aid Association 
‘with a view to launching a one- 
party system. From then on = en- 
-ued a dictatorship with no dicta- 
tor; for nobody dared to act ab- 
-olutely freely under the sacred 
snadow of the Mikado. 

With the Tripartite Alliance, tha 
fusion of Japanese militarism with 
i man and Italian jineoism reach- 
d its erewninge phase. When eon- 
verging on Moseew in December, 
iM41, Japan’s European allies want- 
doker to sandwich the Russians in 
iberia. instead, the Japanese 
Ailitary, thinking southward expan- 
“lan much easier and more profit- 
ahle than anv northward move, 
vsivuck at Pearl Harbor and march- 
of southward. Within four years 
ume the Co-Prosnerity Sphere in 


in 1940. most Japa- ’ 


Con- | 
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Greater East 
Lebensraum 


Asia — tie ‘ai rest, 
ever attained by the 


Children of the Sun Goddess —. ap- 
peared and disappeared’ like a 
dream. Nevertheless, at the | an- 


Kast-Asia International Confer rce 
held in Tokyo in 1944, the ‘Viar 
Premier Tojo Hideki ( Ht (gat a) 
harangued the delegates from the 
puppet governments of the va ‘ous 
secupied countries by re-affirm. ig: 
“Whereas the Occident talks a out 
the Human Way and China aout 
the Heavenly Way, th: Imp sial 


Way of Japan is the Divine ‘Vay 
handed down from time jmmem. ‘ial 
through the Emperors. The J. pa- 
nese peonlé are Children of the 
Gods; their Emperors are li -eal 
heirs of the Sun Goddess Ani: .te- 
rasu. Descended from ai 4d ine 
origin the race is entitled to w  -ld- 
leadership. To aeccomglish (| ieir 
divine mission. the Japanese rotst 


establish the Co-Prosperity Sphe-. in 


Greater East Asia first and fir: Jly 
all over the world. Therefore. all 
friendly nations must follow Je -an 
and go the way 


of the Imp: ‘ial 
Forces (Kogun  ®) ....” 


New Liberalism? 


As the tide of the Second W ild 
War turned against the Axis, J. sa- 
nese liberals in hibernation grat :al- 
ly vaised their heads. As Sa ian 
and Okinawa fell, the voice for 
peace became more and more iu- 
dible. Still, the Potsdari Dee!..:a- 
tion was not taken so scrioush as 
the atomic bomb. On widnigh of 
August 9, 1945, in the presence. of 
the Mikado, the last emergency : 3n- 
ference was held attended by the 
Premier, Foreign Minister, A iny 
Minister, Navy Minister, Chief of 
Staff, and Chief Commancer. A ‘er 
a heated debate of several he :rs, 
these policy-makers split eve: ly: 
The Premier, Foreign Minister, ind 
Navy Minister wanted peace-te ks; 
the other three, more war. Libs ‘al- 
ism and pacifism having thus ‘e- 
gained engugh strength to mp» 'ch 
the forces of despotism and » ili- 
tarism, the Mikado. when askec to 
choose, tipped the balance by j-in- 
ing the peace faction. Die-hz: ‘ds 
attempted to destroy the report on 
ihe final decision on its way to “he 
press, but with no success. 


Following the surrender cereni. ny 
aboard the Missouri, a new ern of 
liberalism began, Soon the Japa: -se 
Constitution was amended to -he 
satisfaction of the SCAP: the rol 
tical parties were dissolved and «v- 


organized; wemen were cra:.‘ed 
suffrage; financial magniutes v -re 
liquidated; the educaticnil sys: m 
was reformed; and textbooks wv rm 


revised for democratic ‘ndoctr: :a- 
tion. The country, disarmed |= nd 
occupied, the people, awakened | ..ce 
again to the realities of world :f- 


fairs and the deceptions of t! ir 
former warrior leaders, ki ve 
changed. Persnaded by their -n- 


lightened leaders that their er: it- 
ness could be demonstratel thro. sh 
defeat more than through viet: -v, 
they now how to their conquer ‘rs 
and want to learn from th m. 
Unable to send millions o? stud: .ts 
abroad to study, they heve m. Je 
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the most of the presence of occupa- 
tion forces, regarding every GI as 
an instructor and philanthropist as 
well as a conqueror and supervisor. 
When subjugated, the Japanese can 
act more subservient than any other 
people. The victorious Occident 
cnee again finds the Japanese very 
teachable. Moreover, by demon- 
strating their habits of industry and 


frugality, they have appealed 
honestly and earnestly to the Ame- 
vieans for aict and sympathy. In 


view of their ability and determina- 


tion tu achieve reconstruction and 
rehabilitation, America considers 
them worth neclping and has been 


extending aid to them. 

In their heart of hearts the Japa- 
nese are longing and planning for 
a comeback and another showdown. 
Their thinking is in terms of cen- 
turies rather than decades. Despite 
the growth of Communist influence, 
they openly utter anti-Russian 
sentiments, resenting the stab in 
their back in reply to their request 
for mediation. When a referendum 
wus held to decide between monar- 
chism and republicanism, the over- 
whelming majority voted for the 
Mikado—the center and basis of 
their unity and enthusiasm, paving 
the route and goal of their naticnal 
resurrection, During the trial of 
war criminals. a number of their 
witnesses received telephone warn- 
ings from anonymous callers. By 
pretending to help the occupation 
forces maintain peace and order, 
they have asked for the right to re- 
arm, partially but gradually. Whea 
evacuating Fsrmosa, they  regret- 
fully but, vehemently said, “Sayo- 
nara, junengo ni mata aimasho 
(Good-bye, see you again in ten 
years!)” 


Want Comeback 


To be sure, mere occupation and 
re-education for 10 or 20 years can- 
not possibly make a democratic and 
peace-loving nation out of a Fascist, 
war-like people who have for two 
millennia imbised the philosophy of 
expansionism and militarism. Yet 
neither permanent occupation no: 
mass-migration abroad for trans- 
formation is possible, Meanwhile, 
the Third World War might break 
out, a development which the Japa- 
nese would weleome at the earliest 
moment as a means of giving them 
the opportunity to strike back. 

When hitting back, they will hit 


harder. And the worst victims in 
the Jananese comeback will again 
he the Chinese and the Koreans. 


Tronically enough. the minute the 
Jananese laid down their arms, the 
Chinese Nationalists and Communists 


picked up Japanese arms and resum- 


ed their decade-long — fratricidal 
wor, American aid to Japan has 
been resented, though the Nationa- 
lists and Southern Koreans have 
themselves sought further American 
aid. Why do they not stop fighting 
among themselves first. set abouz 
reconstruction and — rehabilitation, 
and then ask for further aid? As 
it is impossible tc change overnight 
the national -hilosophy and race- 
psychology of Japan. all Chinese and 
their allies must guard against 
Japan’s military comehack. 
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‘ THE present US$400,000,000 pro- 
gram of American military and 
economic aid to China will expire on 
April 3 of this year. Mr. Roger D. 
Lapham, chief of the ECA China 
mission, now is reported to have pro- 
posed a new US$240,000,000. aid, pro- 
gram for “Nationalist” China. 

Unlike the UNRRA . program 
which, by agreement, was supposed 
to apply to the entire country, the 
proposed new American aid would be 
used’ only in that part: of China 
which is still under Kuomintang 
rule. The present American men- 
tality can perhaps be illustrated by 
an editorial in the New York World 
Telegram which said that “if what 
remains of Nationalist China is to 
be saved from Communist occupation, 
money must be advanced to finance 
armed resistance.” 

At the. time when Mr. Lapham 
was reported to have suggested a 
new China aid program to the US 
Congress, some. recent issues of a 
few leading American magazines 
reached me, and I read their con- 
tents with great interest. Some of 
the most interesting ‘articles were 
Demaree Bess’: “Does) ERP Mean 
Wir or Peace?” in the January 29th 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post; 
“Why US Is Failing in Asia,” in the 
January. 28 issue of US. News & 
World Report; Isabel Cary Lund- 
berg’s “World Revolution—American 
Plan,” in the “December issue of 
Harper’s; and Elmer Davis’ “What 
Ave Wars For?” in’ the January 
issue of Harper's. 


All these articles by American 
writers have added strongly to my 
» personal conviction that no new 
American aid, economic and/or mili- 
tary, should be given to China pend- 
ing the conclusion of the present 
peace negotiations between the Kuo- 
mintang and the Communists. 


Changes In ERP Program 

In discussing the ERP, Demaree 
Bess observed: “. . . the present 
status of our great European Re- 
covery Program seems to demand a 
more coldly critical attitude,” be- 
cause new factors now are. threaten- 
‘ing to alter the course and objectives 
originally assigned to it . . These 


changes have crept into the program- 


almost imperceptibly . . The im- 
mediate effect. was to. divide Europe 
into two distinct camps. . . Mar- 
shall Plan countries will be trans- 
forgied into a grand alliance against 
Russia, and the ERP will become an 
economic subsidiary to a military 
alliance . . The proclaimed pur- 


pose of the recovery program would . 


thus be completely altered.” 
Consequently, Bess continued, the 
British have hinted that the “Amer- 
ieans are going toc Yast,” and in 
Europe as a whole, instead of over- 
whelming gratitude, “there seems to 
be a growing tendency .. . to 
feel that the original enthusiasm 


GY. W. Meng 


‘may evaporate if our program falls 


under military domination.” 

I believe this same feeling is 
shared in China. Being a poor man 
amyself, I, too, depend on the ration- 


-ed rice from ECA to help feed my 


family. On the back of my rice cou- 
pon there is a little ECA statement 
to the effect that “Part of this ra- 


tioned rice for the people in the 
Shanghai Municipality comes from 
the American Government, which 


has used its dollars to buy rice from 
Siam and from the United States 


-and which has shipped the rice to 


Shanghai to assist us in keeping our 
people fed. Procecds from the sale 
are being handed over in entirety to 
the Chinese Government, and no part 
of them is returned to the American 
Government. A large portion of 
these proceeds is again used to buy 
the ECA rice for us.” The second 
part of this statement “reads: 
ginning from July 1 to the end of 
December, 1948, the Shanghai Muni- 
cipality has received a_ total of 
1,500,000 piculs of the ECA. rice.” 

In addition to this statement on 


‘the back of each riee coupon, there 


is a poster displayed at every rice 
shop where the rationed rice is sold, 
bearing the Chinese and American 
flags and carrying the’ same state- 
ment. A picture of Mr. Roger D. 
Lapham is displayed next to this 
poster. So far-as publicity is con- 
cerned, this seems to be adequate, 
but the results are quite different. 


Why Opposition? 

IT often have read this ECA state- 
ment and have ghowed it to many 
people. When we. discuss the aid 
problem, they say such things. as, 
“too inadequate,” or ‘too many 
political strings,” or “to prolong, our 
civil war.” There are very few ex- 
pressions of gratitude from the 
eaters of ECA rice. Why? 

Mr. Lapham’s proposal for new aid 
to “Nationalist” China was greeted 
with a quick” and unanimous “un- 
wanted” by Chinese ‘professors, 
editors, liberals, peacc-sponsors, and 
even by some legislators. Why? 

So far as I can see, this “why,” 
both in Europe and in China, should 
provide food for thought for Pres- 
ident Truman, Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, 
Mr. Lapham. and. the framers of 
American policy‘in the State De- 
partment, and should cause them to 
undertake an, overall reconsidera- 
tion of the:whole ECA program. 

Having been in China first: under 
the UNRRA, then the China Relief 
Mission¢ and now the ECA program, 
I may be permitted to give some of 
the reasons. why, although I am tak- 


_ing this rice, it is not with whole- 


hearted approval. 

First, the injection of military 
overtones into a program which was 
supposed to be purely economic is 
most unfortunate and has done a 
great deal of harm to the ERP in 
Europe and the ECA in China, As 


“Be 


A Chinese View Of American Aid 


pointed out sharply by Demaree 
Bess, “it was our 80th Congress, 
under various kinds of pressures, 
which compelled ERP’s American 
administering agency, the ECA, to 
absorb the military commitments 
which the United States Govern- 
ment, under the Truman Doctrine, 
already had made in Greece and 
Turkey.” : : . 

Although, ‘Bess declares, “the | 
Truman Doctrine and the European 
Recovery Program are. two distinct 
projects, the one predominately mili- 
tary and the other predominantly 
economic . . American military 
chicfs are inclined to regard the ERP 
as part. of their own strategy for 
rearming the -western, world. ann 


AAG Unpopularity 

There certainly seems to be much 
truth in this conclusion. .In China, 
I have witnessed the operation of the 
ECA program, side by side with an- 
other program, the AAG (American. 
Advisory Group) program to train 
the Chinese army and navy in the 
civil war against the Communists. 
The AAG has never been popular 
among the Chinese. And its. un- 
popularity has almost nullified the 
good effects of the ECA, 

My second point is that most Chin- 
ese with whom, I have discussed the 


‘subject have expressed regret that 


the ECA program was not .accom- 
panied by an ‘Gnspirational and 


‘constructive world “leadership” and 


instead has been almost crippled by * 
the “excessive”? American fear of 
totalitarianism and mass red hy- 
steria. : 

The United States has long been 
exporting revolution, and her tradi- 
tional sympathy is Bupnoeey to be 
with colonial revolt. - Theoretically, 
then, Uncle Sam. should give his full 
support to peaceful movements for 
political and social change both in 
Europe and other parts of the world. 
Many of the uprisings, such as that 
in Bogota last year, the recent re- 
yolutions in Siam and Paraguay, 
and the already long-drawn-out fight 
for independence in Indonesia and 
fndo-China, aré in large part drawn 
from the American example. In 
every one of these countries there 
has been oppression by tyrants and 


‘no freedom for. the people. The pop- 


ulation has been underprivileged, 
uneducated and primarily concerned 
with the basic necessities of life. 

But to many Chinese it. appears 
that Uncle Sam, because of the mass 
red hysteria, has not thought of the 
situation in these terms and has 
never claimed his relationship ‘to it. 
America has overlooked the impor- 
tant fact that, while there may be 
some Communists behind all this un- 
rest, of infinite more significance is’ 
the poverty, hunger and neglect of 
the masses in these countries. 

Another thing which has alarmed 
many people in China is America’s 
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policy of counteracting communism 
at any cost, even if it means an al- 
liance with the former enemy, with 
uxtreme rightists and with reaction- 


ary ruling classes and corrupt re- 
gimes. The premature building up 
of Japan ahead of other countries 
has taken a heavy toll in Asiatic good 
will. 

The latest proposed American aid 
to China is simply another evidence 
of Uncle Sam’s “mental bankruptcy.” 

Look at China today. For the 
gast 20 years, the country has been 
under a one-party rule. There has 
been no democracy, only a “personal 


zovernment” made up of shifting 
liques based largely on personal 
loyalties. There is no freedam of 


speech, press or association. The 
aution is dotted with concentration 
vaimps packed with political prison- 
‘rs, the exact location of which are 
xnewn only to the special service 
men. What is most ridiculous of all 
is that, while hundreds of puppet 
officials, drug traffickers and ordinary 
vtiminals charged with mansleught- 
vrs, theft, ete, as well as officials 
convicted of corruption and embez- 
vlement, have been set free, the real 
solitieal prisoners’ are still’ in jail. 

While every big citv in China is 
‘tilled with wealthy people, it is also 
crowded with human misery. The 
sick, aged, starving, crippled and 
xomeless refugees wander about the 
streets begging for food and money. 
At night they sleep in the streets 
or in the doorways of buildings. 

Therefore, I share the conclusion 
*rofessor John King Fairbank makes 
in his book “The United States and 
tthina,” when he says: “Given the 
historic ‘background, China was 
nound to experience shattering re- 
yolutionary movements in the first 
half of the 20th century, with or 
without the aid of Marxism and the 
Comintern,” 


Will US Support Change? 

The United States should think 
varefully. whether it wants to wel- 
vome and support a peaceful move- 
ment for political and social change 
in China, or whether it is goimg to 
nermit its mass red hysteria to make 
it support the reactionary and rul- 
ing cliques simply because they 
scream the loudest against the com- 
munists. 

In my opinion, the success of the 
MRP*- programs depend upon Amer- 
ican willingness to support certaim 
urinciples: Political freedom, econo- 
imie equality and social security for 
ull peoples, irrespective of race or 
creed. That is where American aid 
“hould go and where the dollar 
should be invested. 

Therefore, America should‘not think 
of us as a group of ungrateful pcople 
ve as communist fellow-travelers. 
ideneath our “Leave China Alone” 
uppeal there are a good many rea- 
sons we have arrived at after a 
careful study of the situation in 
China and other parts of the world. 
While the ERP requires a “one- 
world” concept, any aid to China 
riust be based on the idea of a chang- 
ing’ China, a progressive China and 
a new China. 
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The Week’s Business 


DPUBING the first five days. «° the 

past seven days urder x: view, 
the Shanghai market ruled “s.eady 
for many reasons, amonz them 

1) The Central Bank’s gni: of 
gold bars in the open market. On 
March 7, when the sale starte::, the 
gold: was sold to gold and silvér mith 
shops at GY228,000 pe- ounce. It 
was then extended to the g:.eral 
public and the quotations were 1 ised 
daily. By March. 16, the officiz: sell- 
ing price was as high as G¥7},000 
per ounce. 

The sale of gold recalled’ arge 
sums of Shanghai’s idle fund» and, 
as a result, the money mark. be 
came rather tight. As a mat..r of 
fact, with the prevailirg hig: in- 
terest rate, operators could nake 
little money in the buying and ss lling 
of gold, as profits were ‘burdly 
sufficient to pay interest on the 
money invested in gold »:urcha::s. 

2) The decision of vhe atv‘ ori- 
ties to reopen the gold and. ;ilver 
exchange. The general public was 
given to understand that hur:‘reds 
of thousands of silver dollars have 
heen minted by the Central Mint 
and will be unloaded on the ex¢!:s 
as soon as it reopens. Me 
it is believed that the aut 
will dump gold on the gald and 
exchange immediately after js. re- 
opening in order to prevent any 
drastic rise in prices. : 

Faced with such problems, 
tors were reluctant to eng’ 
many activities and, as a ‘esult, 
the market. ruled steady in gen--ral. 

3) The announcement of the cost 
of living index on March 16. It 
was believed that the cost. of) ving 
index would be around 1,500 ‘+. mes, 
and businessmen therefore tric to 
keep sufficient funds in the bat).s to 
pay their workers and staff.’ 

It is easy to understand why | 
management and the steff meu bers 
hurried to buy gold, silver a 
dollar notes, as well as comm 
when the cost of living index was 
announced at 1339. This expl:ined 
the sudden jump of quotatior: on 
and after the afternoon of March 
15. 

During the period fron Mé@:h 9 
to 16, the price of gold ine: ased 
from GY810,000 to GY419,00 per 
ounce,‘ while the US dollar note ad- 
vanced from GY6,150 to GY8,2' 0. 

While there was a  enden:- to 
sell gold and buy commodities ard to 
sell stocks and shares and buy gold 
during the past few weeks, there are 
now signs that many operato: 
shifting their attention once 
to gold and US dollars beeay: 
the disturbing news of thé ct: :en- 
tration of large numbeis of | i’ 
munist troops along the not 
bank of the Yangtze River a 
rumored crossing of the: rive: 
small groups of Communists. - 
thermore, the political situativr in 
Nanking, following the resign: tion 
of Sun Fo, once again creatid a! 
feeling of pessimism. 


The price of silver dollars is greatly 
overvalued at the present time he- 
cause of increasing: demand for sil- 
ver dollars on the part of the gen- 
eral public, especially ordinary 
workers and office clerks. Having 
no confidence in the Gold Yuan, they 
convert their wages and salaries im- 
mediately to silver dollars and then 
sell the Jollars one by one as they 
need cash. Silver is proferred be- 
cause silver dollars are cheaper than 
US dollars or gold, and members of 
the Yellow Ox Gang, who have 
conspicuous control of. the silver 
dollar market, ere theréfore, enjoy- 
ing a flourishing business. 

During the past few days, there 
has been a very serious shortage of 
cash. Although GY1,000 dencmina- 
tion notes have been issued, very 
small sums have heen available for 
Shanghai as most of the notes have 
been sent to outports. Meanwhile, 
because of the demand for notes in 
order tc pay wages. and salaries, 
premiums as high as 10 percent are 
paid for cash in the market. 

Although the Central Bank au- 
thorities are reluctant to issue as 
many GY1,000 notes as are required, 


{itis feared that, in the near future, 


Gold Yuan notes in denominations 
of GY10.900 wil! have to be issued, 
for as prices continue to increase, 
mere and more cash notes will be re- 
quired for business transactions. 

At week’s end, the money market 
turned comparatively easy, thus re- 
moving another check upon prices 
which began to climb rapidly. How- 
ever, it was reported that the easy 
money situation was resultiné in an 
increase in local bank deposits which 
were ‘estimated ta have reached the 
GY1,000,000,000 figure. A single 
grain of vice, according to newspaper 
reports from Hankow, was valued 
at GY1.80 in that city, thus illus- 
trating graphically the decline in 
value: of the Gold Yuan and em- 
phasizing the need for larger de- 
nomination notes. 

The tightness of money at the 
mid-week period could be seen from 
the interest market, where, it was 
said, GY10,000 loaned out with the 
interest compounded daily could be 
run up to GY174,496.45 jin 86 days, 
an increase of 17 times. 


The rapidly-mounting — inflation 
has also inereased the sum (in 
terms .of GY notes) which the 


Shanghai tax coilecting bureaus ex- 
pect to obtain this month. One 
estimate predicted that Commodity 
Taxes in Shanghai during March 
will total more than GY5,000,000,000. 


The following table gives a cog 


parison of quotations on March 9 
and March 16: 

Mar. 9 Mar. 16 

GY GY 

Gold) .......... 310,000 419,000 
US Dollar ...... 5,150 8,350 
Clearance Certificate 4,710 6,870 
Silver Dollar 4,250 6,200 
20’s Yarn ...... 1,080,000 1,375,000 
Riee .......... 29,500 43,500 
Wing On Textile 5.38 


6.41 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Gen. Ho Ying-chin New Premier; 


Will Push Army Reorganization 


"THE appointment of a top-flight 
army leader, General Ho Ying- 
chin, as President of the Executive 
Yuan in suecession to Sun Fo has 
“aroused considerable 
about the future plans of the Na- 
tionalists. Some seem to think that 
Ho’s ageeptance of the premiership 
has strenmthened the Nationalists’ 
position in negotiating with the 
Chinese Communists. AP corresspon- 
dent James D. White: held: “In 
“securing General Ho’s services as 
premier, Acting President Li. Tsung- 
jen has got himself in a better posi- 
tion to speak for Nationalist China. 
At the same time, he has gained in- 
fluence among military circles (partly 
through General Ho) and therefore 
political stature. This automatically 
increases his 
the peace conference table and the 
Communists may find him much less 
easy to deal with than he may have 
appeared at first.” 

Others are of the view that Ho’s 
new appointment is part of the plan 
of the conservatives to prevent Act- 
ing President Li Tsung-jen from 
“selling out” to the Communists, It 
was rumored that Ho was chosen by 
Generalissimo Chiang .Kai-shek from 
_a list of four names submitted to 
him by Acting President Li Tsung- 
jen, the other three being General 
Chang Chun, General Chang Chih- 
chung’ and Shao Li-tze. It is signi- 


ficant to note that, immediately after . 


the announcement of Generdl Ho’s 
new job, the Kuomintang-controlled 
press launched a vigorous .campaign, 
pointing out that, in order to be able 
to cope with the present crisis, Gen- 
eral. Ho Ying-chin’s new cabinet 
must be a trulv responsible cabinet 
with complete freedom to make de- 
cisions and take actions in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. Several papers advised the 
_acting president and the Legislative 
Yuan to refrain from interfering in 
the selection of cabinet officers by 
the new premier. 
‘Oo * 


‘Peace Or War? 

GENERAL Ho Ying-chin’s assump- 
tion of the premiership at the 

present 

informed 


% 


time, according to well- 
sources, serves a double 
purpose. If peace with the Chinese 
Communists is possible, the new 
premier, in his two-fold capacity as 
a trusted subordinate of President 
Chiang Kai-shek and a close friend 
of Acting President Li Tsung-jen, is 
in a better position than any one 
else to secure the kind of peace that 
will be found aeceptable by the econ- 
‘gervatives and army generals, as well 
as by other factions of the Nation- 
alists. In addition, he is better 


speculation . 


bargaining power at. 


qualified to iron out any differences 
between the diehards and the liberal 
elements inside the Kuomintang, 

If peace with the Communists is 
impossible and war is to be resumed, 
the new premier, who has a widely- 
respected, seniority in Nationalist 
military circles, second in position 
only to Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, is the best fitted to conduct 
the war. This is the reason why 
both responsible Government leaders 
and the Government-controlled press 
joined.in playing up the reorganiza- 
tion of the Nationalist armies as. one 
of the most important tasks confront- 
ing the new cabinet. It was stressed 
that the army reorganization is just 
as important as peace negotiations. 

In the words of a competent ob- 
server, General Ho Ying-chin’s new 
cabinet is one that is killing two 
birds with one stone. General Tang 
En-po, garrison commander for the 
Nanking-Shanghai-Hangchow area, 
told a press conference in Shanghai 
that, it is the fixed policy of the 


Government to make war prepara- — 


tions in order to fight for peace. 
Therefore, the new premier, as 3 
distinguished military leader, is ex- 
pected to play an important part in 


‘ the Government’s militant peace pre- 


parations. 
* * * 
Political Reform 
i addition to peace negotiations 
and army reorganization, the new 
cabinet is expected to make a stab 


at instituting political reforms, The 
Legislative Yuan has already draft- 


ed a blue-print for reform and Gen- 
eral Ho also is reported to have 
reiterated his dogged determination 
to do something’. in this respect. 

There has been much talk of late 
about streamlining the Government 
machinery by closing down some of 
the overlapping and _ superfluous 
Government agencies. It’ is said 
that seven ministries will be abolish- 
ed so that administrative efficiency 
may be improved. 
~ The Chinese press claimed. to have 
learned on good authority that the 
new cabinet is going to adopt So- 
cialist measures on the British pat- 
tern. But when asked by newspaper 
correspondents for further clarifica- 
tion, General Ho replied that he had 
not yet given any serious thought 
to this matter. ; 

The past two years have witnessed 
much similar talk about political re- 
form. It remains to be seen: whether 
anything concrete will come of it 
this time. Commenting on the pros- 
pects, the United Press wrote March 
14 from Nanking: 

“The Chinese Government appear- 
ed to be .trying to supplement the 
cabinet change with another effort 
to clean up its own house and begin 
a new era in Ghinese politics. 
Experienced observers, however, are 
viewing the current housecleaning 
move with reserve because attempts 
at drastic reforms have been discuss- 
ed and made before, but without 
conerete. results due to conflicting 
interests mside the Government.” 

tr * * 


No Future 

POLttICcALLY speaking, Sun Fo, 
after losing his job as presi- 

dent of the Executive Yuan, is down 

but not yet out. He is expected to 

return to Canton for a brief rest. 


THE NEW PREMIER—A CHINESE VIEW 


SNS | 


Be 
ie 
Bee 
fe 


Thid cartoon, from the Shun Pao, shows Sun Fo leaving Nanking and. Acting 


President Li Tsung-jen welcoming: General Ho 


Ying-chin, the new premier, and 


Huang Hsao-hsiung to the capital. Across the Yangtze river are Communist guns, 
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Although the conservative elements 
in Canton have sustained a terrible 
defeat ag the result of Sun Fo’s re- 
signation, they have not given up 
their fight. A so-called “safeguard- 
ing’ the constitution” movement has 
been initiated in Canton by a group 
of Government officials, legislators 
and National Assembly delegates. 
Whether Sun Fo’s return to Canton 
will give fresh impetus to this move- 
ment remains to be seen. It is re 
ported in the Chinese press that Sun 
will confer with Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek at Chikow before flying to 
Canton. Sun Fo. in an exclusive 
interview with the United Press, 
predicted that the new government 
to be formed by General Ho Ying- 
chin would meet 


“even worse diffi- 


culties” than the administ:ation’h 

A Reuter story dated Marh 9 
from Nanking added further light 
on this point. “Evidence that Kuo- 


‘mintang conservatives contem: iated 
breaking away from Nankiny was 


reported to be accumulating. the 
story said. “Conservative re: ction 
to the ousting of Sun Fo, whd stood 
for honorable peace, is that th: new 
streamlined peace. cabinet mz ac- 
cept the surrender terms at th vro- 
jected peace negotiations wit! ‘the 
Communists. A: showdown, pei naps 
leading to a breakaway moy. nent 
of the Canton rump governmert, is 
expected by some observers td ‘ome 
when the negotiations start.” 

The Associated Press could fis i no 
future for such a moveraent, sould 
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it materialize, saying: “Neither 
Sun nor any of his supporters have 
an army, which makes the chances 
of a successful fight against . the 
Communists nil. The fighting ‘war 
is over, foreign military men state 
flatly. They point out that even 
within Kwangtung province the Gov- 
ernnient has been barely able to hold 
its own against the Reds. In some 
areas southeast and on Hainan’. Is- 
land off the Kwangtung coast, Reds 
are effectively in control. Of: the 
military units in Canton, many ‘are 
just on paper and most are far 
under strength, If any stand is to 
be made in this area, the military 
say, it must be made by troops now’ 
in the north. These troops include 
about 225,000 under General Tang 
Kin-po in the Nanking-Shanghai area. 

“Pai Chung-hsi reportedly sides with 
Li Tsung-jen in favor of a fight along 
the Yungtze River line. The future 
disposition ox Tang’s troops is .not 
eortain, but Tang is a Chiang Kai- 
shek man and Chiang is reported to 
be plugging for a southern stand. 

One thing at least is certain, 
strategists say. If the Communists 
thrust southward, the entire Na- 
tionalist front will fall back toward 
the south and southwestern  pro- 
vinces ‘The mountainous terrain to 
the seutheast along the Fukien ceast 
precludes any movement in that 
direction. But under the best corndi- 
tions it would be six months before 
ithe Communists could hope to reach 
Kwangtung,” they add, 


cd Ed + 

US Aid 

A GROUP of 50 US senators 
~" hack a proposal sponsored - by 
Senator Pat MeCarren to grant 
17$$1,590,000,000 in new United 
mtates military and economic aid to 
Nationalist China. McCarren ~in- 
dicated he would demand a showdown 
on the issue before Congress acts 
on the US$2,000,000,000 arms ‘for 
Hurope program now being blue- 
printed to back up the North Atlan- 
tic security pact. The Senate For- 
eign = Relations Sommittee asked 
Secretury of State Dean Acheron to 
spell out. his ideas on stopping Com- 
raunism. in China before seeking 
American arms shipments to bolster 
Europe against the threat of Com- 
munist aggression. 

Tt was noted that Acheson had 
already informed a group of House 
Eepubiicans interested in aid © to 
China that the situation in Chira’s 
civil wir was far too “fluid” to per- 
nit definitive American policy. He 
wdivocated a wait and see approach. 
But with the: arms for Europe pro- 
gram scheduled to reach Congress 
scan, McCarren and his supporters 
feel, they are in a position to demand 
and get a positive China program. 

It ic understood that the State De- 
partment is preparing a report which 
will probably indicate America’s 
future policy toward China. 

In Nanking, a proposal sponsored 
by a large group of legislators ‘to 
refuse American aid has been drop- 
ae under Government pressure. - It 
was stressed that such a resolution, 
if adonted, would = seriously affect 
the prospects for any American aid 
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The Review’s English Lesson —LXXIV_ 


Dn 


R, JO-SAN CHEN, of Yenchow, has sent in some words 

and phrases he would like to have explained, Some ‘are 

difficult to mdke out, since they are out of comtext (given 

as single words or phrases only, without the whole ‘sentence) ; 

we urge all readers who send in lists of terms, to write out 

' the whole gentence (or clause), underlining the word or 
phrase to be explained, . 


* * * 
Shroff: A word of Arabic origin (sarraf), 


used extensively in the East to denote a banker, 
clerk, changer of money, etc. 


Foxhole: A small trench dug by soldiers as 
a protection against enemy air attacks. 


Flak: Anti-aircraft fire. 
Frisco: A slangy abbreviation for San Fran- 
cisco, Also written “Frisco.” 


Bomb bay: The cavity. in the belly, or under 
side, of a bombing plane where the bombs to be 
dropped are hung. i 


Philadelphia: The chief city of Pennsylvania, . 


on the Delaware River. The name means “City 
of Brotherly Love.” 


Goofy: A slang term meaning foolish, silly 
or gullible. A “goof” is such a person; the 
adverb is “ooofily.” 


Wanna: (See also the three following ex- 
pressions)—an attempt to reproduce careless or 
hasty speech by the use of phonetic spelling. The 
word stands for “want to”; thus, “T wanna go 
home.” It seems easier to slide over the “t”, 
using only the “n’” sound, and to let the final “‘o” 
sound as a flat “ah”. This is, of course, not a 
“word” in good usage. 


Fella: As above, this stands for “fellow”; 
again, the final “oh” sound is more difficult to pro- 
duce than “ah”, so in careless or uneducated 
speech many words ending in “‘o” or “oh” are said 
as if they ended in “ah”. 


Kinda: This reproduces the phrase “kind of”. 


Hore, the elision is the word “of”, which becomes . 


merely an “ah” sound. “I think she’s kinda 
nice.” 


I’d’a: Represents “T would have’. The 


contraction of “I would” to “I’d” is of course now — 


accepted; but the contraction of “have” to “ah” 
is considered vulgar, very poor speech. 


Take it allin: ‘To take in” means either to 
admit, receive (as a guest, or wanderer), or to 


absorb, comprehend (as a lecture, news, etc.) . 


“Take it all in’ has the latter meaning. 


Spill the beans: To give away, as a secret, 
usually inadvertently. “The surprise party was 
spoiled because he spilled the beans’—because 
he revealed the plan to the one who was to be sur- 
prised. 


A blind date: A “date” is either one’s part- 
ner ‘or companion for an evening or outing; 
‘blind’? means unseen: hence, someone .who has 
been asked by a friend to accompany you, but 
whom you do not know. Or, the outing or even- 
ing itself, 


Huh! is used to express contempt or dis- 
dain. 
* * x 
E cannot identify “canotite” or ‘“yermol’s.” Perhaps if 
Mr. Chen will supply the context we shall be able to 


help him out. A letter has been received, which contains some 
grammatical faults: We hope the writer will forgive our use 


-of his letter as a text for part of this Levson. 


Expect: “To expect” takes a direct object. 
“Do you expect mail today?” 


. Information: Unless there is some. special 
case which we cannot bring to mind at the mo- 
ment, this word should be singular, Do not say, © 
“set some informations” ; information is an over- 
all, inclusive concept. You either get information 
or you do not. It is permissible to say, “several 
different kinds of information”. The same ap- 
plies to “staff”; this word is often incorrectly 
used in the plural. “Staff” is a collective noun, 
denoting the several individuals employed in a 
factory or office. When this group in a single 
office is meant, use the word in the singular. Of 
course, in the special case where many separate 
offices are concerned, one could say, “the staffs 
of all the steamship companies walked out yester- 
day.” 
* * Ld 
Me: Chin Wei-fong, of Nanking, asks the following ques- 


tions: 


Hippocratic code: Also, “Hippocratic oath’: 
The oath, embodying a code of medical ethics, 
generally sworn to by recipients of the M.D. 
degree. 


Gentlemen Prefer Blondes: This is the title 
of a frothy and very popular book which appear- 
ed in the US when we were very young; in our 
hazy recollection, it’ dealt with the adventures of 
a couple of chorus girls and their sugar daddies 
in Paris and along the Riviera in the heedless 
‘twenties’. It’s by Anita Loos, if Mr. Chin wants 
to look it up, but we don’t think it’s very im- 
portant, w 4 


Gossip: The quotation submitted is, “We 
have what is called gossip, in which persons are 
very real and everything either creeps or crawls 
or marries.” Gossip is idle tattle, usually al- 
though not always malicious, concerning the petty 
or intimate details, real or imagined, of one’s 
friends, enémies, or public figures. We have an 
idea that the phrase tries to illustrate the idea 
of gossip: odious little creatures creep and crawl, 
and people marry—and thus provide the raw 
material for gossip. . 
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Newsland 
| spite of all the talk about peace, 
an undercurrent movement 


against peace is still strong in Na- 
tionalist China. The Newsland 
magazine of March 10 warns Acting 
President Li Tsung-jen that his 
nresent peace efforts may very likely 
result in his being made a sacrifice 
on the altar of peace. 

According to the magazine, the 
nro-peace group in Nanking is 
making’ use of the peace movement 
to strengthen the position of Li 
Tsung-jen at the expense of Chiang 
Kai-shek. “The group has been 
busy since the return of Dr. W. W. 
Yen’s peace mission from Peiping,” 
the magazine says. “Let us see 
what they have been doing. 1) 
They are trying to find a way to 
take off the word ‘actine’ from Li 
Msung-jen’s title as Acting Presi- 
fent. 2) They are thinkine of some 
way to send President Chiang Kai- 
shek abroad. 3) They are planning 
to turn Chiane’s troops into Li’s 
troops. 4) They are trying to per- 
suade the Chinese Communists to 
uecept the democratic elements in- 
side the Kuomintang, that is, the 
slements under the leadership of Ti 
Tsung-jen, as political friends in the 
joint reconstruction of China.” 

The magazine further charges 
that the movement now under way 
lo get rid of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek has profound political 
slonificanee, 

“Why should they want to have 
the word ‘acting’ deleted from Ti 
Ysunge-jen’s official title?” it asks. 
“With the President still in China, 
re cannot but feel concerned over 
some of ‘the measures the Acting 
ivesident has taken. Furthermore, 
tne contimred presence of the Pres- 
ident in China ean always be taken 
to mean that the danger of a re- 
newal of the fighting is not definite- 
ly ruled out. On this point, it is 
necessary to erase the modifier 
‘acting’ from Li’s official title before 
Lhe confidence of the Chinese Com- 
munists can be gained, 

“The next logical step is to ask 
ie President to go abroad. From 
he standpoint of the constitution, 
it is more significant for the Pres- 
ident to go abroad than to step 
down. As long as the President re- 
jains his concurrent post as director- 
veneral of *the Kuomintang, he is 
leeally entitled to direct the politi- 
eal activities of all party members. 
Rut the moment he leaves China for 
a foreign land, a new  director- 
weneral of the Kuomintang will have 
to be elected. It is with this possi- 
aility in. mind that elder statesman 
Vu Yu-jen, President of the Control 
Yuan, is being kept available. Tf 
resident Chiang went abroad, Yu 
Yu-jen would be elected director- 
general of the Kuomintang. For 
all his age, Yu is definitely progres- 
sive in thought. With such a man 
ut the helm of the Kuomintang, Li 


L 
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= 
Tsung-jen would be assured ‘« 
free hand in conducting State affai- 
The magazine holds that the 
pointment of General Ho Ying-. 
as the President of the Exect!; 
Yuan is a clever move by Li Tsu :2- 
jen. to strengthen his cortrof’ cer 
the Government troops in order ts 
curry favor with the Communist 
“In negotiating for peace,” Ac 
magazine says, “the thing most :x- 
pected, of Li Tsung-jen by the (€ 4i- 
nese Communists is for Li to hind 
over a certain number of Gov:-n- 
ment troops to be reorganized: 2 
incorporated into the Commu: ‘st 
armies, i yor 
of Kwangsi troops under Li Ts 
jen” hardly satisfies the Communi. :: 
and inasmuch as the Commun! ‘s 
still think highly of Chiang-’s tron ss, 
the Chinese Communists jiope #! xt 
Li Tsung-jen will tighten his «©: n- 
trol over the Government troops in 
order to faeilitate the forthcom! i: 
peace negotiations. This is 2 isc 
reason why Li Tsung-jen wanted ‘xe 
cooperation of General Ho Ying-chi:..”’ 


Chins « 


The purchasing power of a 
professor's salary is portrayed in ths 
cartoon from the Shun Pao. 


Li Tsung-jen’s policy, th: mag: - 
zine says, thus would facilitate t)- 
Communist domination of the whe 
of China and Li would have no on: 
but himself to blame if he also b:- 
came a victim sonve day. 

“As things stand now,” the artic: 
concludes, “we can expect that peac > 
negotiations will eventually tal: - 
place, but it is also certain tiat the - 
will break off as soon as a certa‘: 
stage is reached. After that, armi- 
conflict will ensue. In the opinic: 
of a qualified observer, the pea 
talks will be carried on only up % 
the time! when the Kwangsi factic: 
of the Kuomintang has becom: 
strong enough, when the comm 
nists have completed all thei: neces 
sary preparations, and when Nar 
king and Shanghai can be ‘liberai 
ed’ without a fight. 

“. . . In negotiating with L: 
Tsung-jen for peace, the Communist 
are seeking’ to work the mini of LL: 
to such a state that he will ba read» 
to do anything just for the sake o¢ 
peace. 


And it looks as if Gi ulti 
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the altar of peace.” > 
Since the Newsland magazine is 
generally regarded ak having a 
powerful. background, its views on 
Li Tsting-jen’s peace efforts are be- 
licved to be particularly significant. 
% us * 


World Culture 
COMMENTING on the appointment 

‘ of General Dwight Eisenhower 
as special consultant and chairman 
of the US Chiefs of Staff, the 
World Culture’ of March 5 declares 
that the appcintment ‘is ‘eonnected 
with the projected Atlantic pact. 

“It ean be seen,” the paper 
writes, “that after the conclusion of 
the Atlantic Pact, there is every 

ssibility that General Eisenhower 
be named to command the 
armies of the Atlantic Pact na- 
tions.” ; . 

sccording to the journal, the 
rexsons why an American general 
Should be appointed as  commander- 
in-chief under the’ Atlantic Pact are 
as follows: 

i} It is the United States that 
will beur the burden of supplying 
the totai armaments for the defense 
of EKurope. . 

-£) The United States will main- 
tain complete control of the strate- 
gic air command. 

oj} An American general would 
be the only one in such a command 
who would not te looking elsewhere 
for arms. 

Continuing its analysis, the maga- 
zine says: “The first point ‘indicates 
that the Atlantic Pact is financed by 
the United States, which naturally has 


the right to control everything. The 
second point shows that the Atlantic 
Pact nations, particularly those in 
Western Europe, will have to obey 
the orders of the United States and 
let their territories be used ag bases 
for strategic bombing operations, 
The third point is obvious. It shows 
thai the boss is eager to hold his 
purse strings as tight as possible. 

“Why has President Truman 
brought badk to active service this 
‘retired’ general, who is President 
of Columbia University? It is be- 
cause Eiscnhower was a distinguish- 
ed general in World War IL and he 
enjoys a high reputation in political 
and military circles in the United 
States. He hag assumed a’ false 
democratic front so that he is able 
to command a following, Finally, 
he is in a position to restrain the 
ambitious military leaders. 

“During the presidential elections 
last year, General Eisenhower de- 
clined to run and the Ameriean 
press was full of praise for his 
statesmanlike attitude. But deep- 
thinking critics pointed out that it 
was x gesture to sérve ulterior pur- 
poses. In the eyes of Amerienn 
monopolistic capitalists, Eisenhower 
is their last trump card, to be re- 
serve for futute use. Now this 
card ig being used to build up @ new 
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US Magazine Roundup 


Pacific Affairs 
_ REPORT on communism | in 
China, prepared by Subcommit- 


tee No. § (oh National and Inter- _ 
of the Com- ‘ 


national Movements) 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the US 
House of Representatives, ig re- 
viewed by M.F.M. Lindsay in the 
March issue of Pacific Affairs. The 
yeport is entitled “The Strategy and 
Tacties of World Communism.” 

Lindsay says it “presents a gen- 
eral thesis on communism in China 
and United States’ policy towards 
China in the form of a rather ram- 
bling account of recent Chinese his- 
tory and of some aspects of China 
and Chinese communism.” . 

His review continues: “The gen- 
eval thesis is comparatively simple: 
Communism in China is the same 
as Communism in any other part of 
the world. Its aims are to secure 
absolute power and to set up a to- 
‘talitarian police state. 

“There are various reasons which 
make Communism and the Russian 
system more attractive to the Far 
East than to the West, But even 


so, Communism in China hag gerious . 


weaknesses, in particular - its in- 
ability to provide any solution for 
the fundamental agrarian prob- 


Jem. . . 

“United States policy towards 
China was completely mistaken in 
trying to secure a coalition govern- 
ment with Communist. participation. 
This would only Hive led to Com- 
munist seizure of power, as in East- 
erm Europe. Luckily, Chiang Kai- 
shek had enough experience of Com- 
munism to refuse to’ be pushed into 
such a fatal step. But while the 
United States failed to give ogective 
support to the National overn- 


ment, Russian intervention in Man- 
churia gave enough help to the 
Communists to alter the. whole 


balance of power. 

“The one-and-a-half billion popula- 
tion of the Far East are not, as yet, 
eoramitted either to Communism or 
to Democracy and their role may be 
decisive in the struggle for the world, 
The United States should, therefore, 
take active measures to help China 
in defeating Communism and in 
makirig the social and ‘economic 
changes’ necessary for dévelopment 
towards democracy . «+ . 

“As the report is presumably in- 
tended to give background informa- 
tion to members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee it does not com- 
mit itself to specific recommenda- 
tions for United States policy but 
it favors economic 
China, greatly increased military aid 
in the form of equipment and sup- 
plies, and a United States ‘guaranty 
of territorial and political integrity’ 
(pp. 55-57). . 

“The report is of considerable in- 
terest for an understanding of the 
forces influencing American foreign 
‘policy and for the study of the 
psychology of political extremism; 


assistance to. 


but it is too confused to be taken 
seriously as a study of Communism 
in China. ; 

“The best. section of the report is 
probably the study of New Demo- 
eracy as a Communist document, It 
is called ‘the most important Com- 
munist writing produced outside of 
the Soviet Union since before the 
Russian revolution,’ but its novelty 
is said to be entirely in the techni- 
‘que proposed for the’ seizure of 
power, not in any modification of 
the orthodox Communist drive for 
uncontrolled power and opposition 
to constitutional democracy. The 
report makes its case against the 
view that New Democracy repre- 
sented a development incompatible 
with orthodox Communism, but even 


here the analysis is somewhat dis- 


torted. By leaving out of considera- 
tion all of Mao Tse-tung’s important 
writings since 1940, it fails to do 
justice to some important and uni- 
que elements in his thought—his 
emphasis \on respect for popular 
opinion and criticism of authori- 
tarianism and his views that ob- 
jectivity is a virtue in thought and 
subjectivity vice. - 

“The general level of confusion 
in most of the report .can be seen 
from the argument, apparently quite 
serious, that the Japanese invasion 
of 1937 was the result of a Com- 
munist plot to divert pressure from 
Russia. In later sections the Sub- 
committee sees no inconsistency in 
praising Chiang Kai-shek for refus- 
ing to be forced into cooperation 
with the Communists and in blam- 
ing the Communists for the failure 
of American mediation. 

“The basic weakness of the Com- 
munists is said to be their inability 
to solve the agrarian problem, but 
the facts are never considered. It 
is asserted that Communist agrarian 
policy has always been simply redis- 
tribution of land and that this in- 
evitably reduces food production. 


-There ig no attempt to criticize the 


Communist claims to have increased 
food production through the greater 
incentives of the peasant who can 
retain the whole of any increase in 
product, through introducing better 
methods of cultivation through ex- 
tending cooperation, etc. There is 
no attempt to examine or refute the 
evidence indicating increased produc- 
tion in areas where the effects of 
redistribution were not obscured by 
local fighting (e.g., Yenan between 
14986 and 1947 and Manchuria after 
1946), Certain statements 
show that the Subcommittee does 
not even know what Communist land 
policy was between 1937 and 1946. 

“The true statement that the 
Chinese Communist Party has fol- 
lowed the twists of the Moscow line 
on world affairs is supported by the 
completely false assertion that ‘. : 
from 1939 to 1941 the Chinese Com- 
munists slackened their 
against Japan’ (p. 1). In fact, the 


(p. 20) . 


efforts — 


biggest and most costly attempt’ at 
a general offensive against Japan- 
ese-held railways and ‘strong points 
was the ‘Hundred Regiment Cam- 
paign’ in the summer of 1940. 
x * 

6s'PHE commonest failing in. the 

_report is distortion by omis- 
sion. On point after point ‘the argu- 
ment depends on the omission of re- 
levant facts. For example, oo. 
What was the effect of Soviet inter- 
vention in the Far East on_ the 
balance of forces in China? The 
answer cannot be precise, but it ean 
be remarkably simple.. A little be- 
fore the close of the Sgcond World 
War the Chinese Red* army number- 
ed about half a million men, with 
not quite enough arms to go around. 
Now their numbers are just about 
three times as great, and they have 
more than enough weapons. The 
acquisition of Japanese arms. . - 
(p. 36), If, in accordance with the 
facts, ‘captured American’ is in- 
serted befone ‘weapons,’ the whole 
argument becomes ridiculous. Similar 
insertions of relevant but omitted 
facts would make nonsense of a 
great deal of the account of the 
Marshall mediation and Truce 
Agreement. 

“The confusion is ‘at its worst 
when the report considers American 
policy and the alternatives to Com- 
munism. Vague generalization is 
combined with avoidance of almost | 
every practical question. American 
attempts to secure a coalition gov- 
ernment are criticized on the grounds 
that governments should be based on 
‘majority will’ and" not on a 
‘straight political deal’ (pp. 44-46). 
No hint is given of how majority 
will could have been determined in 
a country that had never held a free 
election... 

- “Psychologically, the, report is a 
good example of the way in which 
fear leads to a flight from reality 
and rational. thought. The Sub- 


‘committee seems to be so much in 


the grip of terror at the spread of 
Communism that it is unable to 
face either the elements of real 
strength in Chinese Communism or 
the weaknesses of the anti-Commun- 
ist forces in China. 

“Tf the report reaches China, it 
will probably be used to provide 
confirmation of the charges made by 
Communist anti-American pro- 
paganda. But what it really illus- 
trates is the element of pure con- 
fusion in American foreign policy. 
The American political system is 
not monolithic. However well in- 
formed the Secretary of State and 
the Department of State, and how- 
ever correct the policies they wish 
to pursue, they have to work with 
the Congressional committees on 
foreign affairs. The report shows 
the extent to which this may make 
policy dependent on distorted in- 
formation and unreasoning  pre- 
judice,”” . 
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What _Chinese Papers Say 


"VHE Chinese press hailed General 

Elo Ying-chin, the new premier, 
us the right man for the right job 
under the present circumstances. 
uomintang papers expressed hope 
that he would be able to form a 
“truly responsible” cabinet without 
any interference from the acting 
president or ‘the Legislative Yuan 
und that he could strengthen the 
military position of the Nationalists. 
independent papers suggested that 
the first thing the new cabinet should 
fio is to bring about peace with the 
Chinese Communists. 


New Cabinet 

TRRHE Shun Pao ad- 
vised General Ho 

to form a cabinet 

that is responsible both 

in name and in fact, 


be Ke 


Ree 
INS PAC saying: 
“That 
years China has 
political progress is chiefly due to 
the fact that China has failed to 
establish a political system that is 
compatible with the requirements of 
the  eurrent age. China today 
elaims to be enforcing a constitution, 
and the Constitution of the Republic 
ef China clearly. stipulates that the 
iixecutive Yuan is in the nature of 
2 responsible Cabinet. . . 

“In the process of the formation 
sf the responsible cahinet, not only 
1 Legislative Yuan or the legisla- 
cors individually have no ‘right to 
imterfere with the Président of the 
ixecutive Yuan in selecting his 
cabinet ministers, but even the Pres~ 
ident should net express his likes 
and dislikes in the matter. . . . 

“We believe that at the present 
moment when all quarters are de- 
inanding the effective enferecement of 
«x responsible cabinet system, Acting 
resident Li Tsung-jen, as well as 
{he members of the Legislative 
Yuan, will place full confidence in 
General Ho and give him full free- 
dum in the choice of his ministers 
prior to his assumption of office. 
We express the hope that this will 
mark the beginning of the imple- 
mentation of a sound political system. 
We wish to ask General Ho to re 
spect his persohal prestige, status, 
authority, and responsibility, and to 
proceed in an impartial manner to 
select the talent for his government. 
We hope that he will refrain from 
following the practice of former 
Premiers who had to ‘ask for in- 
structions’ here, and to ‘act in ac- 
gordance with orders’ there. In at- 
sending to administrative affairs, as 
long as his policies have been agreed 
su by the Legislative Yuan, he must 
wroceed to carry them out in a res- 
sonsible manner. He must not, and 
should not, shirk his responsibility 
sy saying ‘that he is ‘asking for 
iratractions’ or ‘acting in accordance 
with orders.’ ” 

{rn addition, the 


in all these 


advised 
realistic,” 


paper 


’ declaring: 


_ try,” the paper said. 


failed to make — 


.form. Corruption and 


“Our stress o1 realism 
does not imply that we pochy:oh 
idealism. What are driving at is 
that one’s ideals must not be “ar 
removed from reality . . . Fou 

it is up to China's statesmen te ‘ 
their utmost to implemen: refor 

and achieve progress on the basis 


of the current military, political 
and economic situations m tis 
country.” 


The Ta Kung Pao opined that 
making peace with the Communists 
should be given top priority oy 
General. Ho’s new eabinet. “Pesce 
is the unanimous demand of 
people throughout the whole co:n- 

“Peace is ‘a: 
the sole mission entrusted to” ih 
new cabinet. The people want -o 
live, and only with the realization Z 
peace will the people’s aspirati- 
be met,” 


Apart from peace-making, how «9 
institute badly-needed political pit 
form and improve administrai 
efficiency is also very important, 
paper added, saying: 

“In the second place, it is also 
generally expected that che new 
Cabinet: will carry cut political : 
inefficien ey 
have. been prevailing for such a ler» 
time” it ~will not be easy to impre-2 
the whele situation all at one 
And yet it is necessary for the nivv 
cabinet :to be determined t> und: 
take this task with a free hand. . 
do not advocate that severe dis: 
plinary measures should be emple-- 
ed, but rather that the Governme: « 
should seck the cooperation of t:.: 
pecple. The simplest step towa: 
cooperation will be the granting «1 
freedom of speech to the people. W 
consider that the press censorship 
earried out during the War of FB. - 
sistance provided an - ineentiv: 
for corruption. At that time th. 
censorship authorities generally pr: - 
hibited the publication by newspape: 
of reports exposing cases of corrt:. - 
tion on the ground that they woul. 
‘reveal the weakness of the Gover» 
ment.’ Corrupt cfficials were thu: 
given encouragement and, in tk: 
course of a few years, corruptic 
became a prevalent practic: whic 
could no longer be. checked. Th: 
new Cabinet must call to mind th). 
war-time. episode and allow che pe: 
ple to enjoy full freedom of speet™. 
and give protection to newspape: 
and publications so that they may 1 
saved from the oppression of ev: 
influences. 

“In the third place, the simplices 
tion of the administrative machine? 
is an urgent necessity. The adc- 
ministrative drgans are not only to~ 
numerous, but also confusing. Ther: 
ig a great amount of duplication an: 
conflict in duties. The State Treg. 
sury is called upon to pay larg 
sums for:administrative expenditure, 
hut the public functionaries are un 
derpaid. If the administrative o1 
gans are wot reorganized and re 


ete 


duced, political reform will remain 
an empty phrase,” 


* co 1 


Us Dilemma 

PAE Pung Mun Jth Pao warned 
that United States policy im 

Japan may turn cut to be ag much 

of a failure as in China. 

“As a result of the rapid expan- 
sien of the influence of the Chinese 
Communists in Continental Asia,’ 
the paper said, “the United States 
has been force: to review her post- 
war world pclicy, especially her 
Asia ‘policy centered around the 
Japan problem. With the Army De- 
partment repeatedly stressing the 
necd to use the main military 
strength of the United States to 
cope with the situation in West 
Europe, aven General MacArthur, 
whe is ueted for his strong self- 
confidence, has found himself in a 
dilemma in dealing’ with Japan. 

“The trends of the Japanese 
domestic situation during the past 
two or three months clearly indieate 
that the US Far East policy pur- 
sucd during the last three years, 
partictilarly the policy in relation to 
the ocetipation of Japan, has de- 
finitely ‘xveathed the brink of failure. 
If this situation continues, and the 
infantile and short-sighted American 
military, political and diplomatic 
leaders do not come to a thorough 
awakening and effect a change in 
therr policy, then ,in the same way 
as US. China poliéy has failed, US 
Japun occupation policy will alse 
meet a disastrous failure.” 

For this, the Americans have no 
one but. themselves to blame, the 
paper maintained, saying: 

FOn the surrender of Japan, 
SCAP was in a position to enforce 
thoraugh social 1¢form to lead Japan 
ento the road of genuine democracy. 
and peace. It was a pity, however, 
tha: frora the very beginning the 
mono »polistic capitalists of the United 
Statcs gave thought only to the fos- 
tering and utilization of Japan. As 
a result, the conservative intluences 
in that country have been preserved 
intact and the sufferings of the ma- 
_jority of the pecple have not been 
alleviated. With the increasing dif- 
ficulties in the vost-war economic 
situation, the eonfliet between the 
propertied class and the workers has 
also become more acute. Yet Gen- 
eral MacArthur has consistently 
pursued a high-handed policy which 
ignores aven the legitimate rights of 
the working classes, with the result 
that the influence of the Japanese 
Communist Party is growing. The 
phenomenal gain of the Communists 
in the seats in the Diet during the 
last weneral elections in Japan fully 
refle:ted the opposition of the gen- 
eral Japanese puctlic to the US oc 
cupation policy. At: the moment, all 
Japanese, including the most reac- 
tionary political influences, have he- 
rk to express their dissatisfaction 

h this occupation policy.” 
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What US P 


apers Say 


RM UROPE continued to be the 

dominent subject in American 

editorial coverage, with special at- 

tention paid to the Atlantic’ Pact. 

The resignation of Sun Fo and 

treatment accorded the press. in 
- China. also evoked sume comment. 

% a 


Auntie Pact . 


THE Philadelphia .Inquirer found 
2 the Atlantic pact brought on by 
. the menace of Soviet Russia . and 

warned Americans to understand 

thoroughly its significance. ‘The 
editorial said in part: 

“In many respects 
security pact, already informally 
approved by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, is an expres- 
sion of the unity of the North Atlan- 
tic Nations, brought about now by 
the inescapable. facts of the Soviet 
menace. 

“But when it is ratified the pact 
will commit this nation to . further 
steps and potential obligations which 
should be thoroughly understood in 

‘ advance by the American public as 
well as by both Houses of Congress. 

“Tf there were danger, as its op- 
ponents charge, that the pact would 
make war inevitable, virtually all 
Americans would be against’ it. But 
to hold this view would be to aban- 
don the idea that wars. can be pre- 
vented by foreseeing the peril and 
taking positive steps in time to 
avert armed conflict. 

* “There are, however, risks in any 
such enterprise. In this case, the 

Soviets have made it plain that they 

don’t like the pact and will not wel- 

come subsequent moves, clearly im- 

plied, to build up and. merge the 

military strength of the free na- 
tions of Europe. It is not inevit- 
able, or. even probable, but it is cer- 
tainly possible that Soviet reaction 
to the pact might be to engage in 

overt acts. a 

“This risk must be realized by 
Congress and by the public. And it 
must be weighed against the stated 
purpose of the pact, which is to so 
increase the collective strength of 
the North Atlantic nations that the 
Soviets will ind it unwise to do 
anything that. carries with it the 
likelihood of war .*. . : 

“That: entry into this alliance for 
the next 20 years binds us closer to 
Europe than before appears beyond 
doubt. It,is a step beyond the economic 
involvement undertaken in the Mar- 
shall Plan and it may well call for the 
United States, as a major power and 
key member of the alliance, to take 
decisive stands on questions of rela- 
tions among European members.” 

The New York Tunes said in part: 

“The real purpose of the pact 
goes beyond . defense. For its 
ultimate aim‘is to restore a bal- 
ance of power in the world which 
will not only discourage aggression 
but also pave the way toward real 
peace. It is designed to lift from 
the world the terrifying sense of 


the Atlantic 


* 


_ Security assured, a 


insecurity and thereby promote both 
economic and political recovery. By 
balancing Russian strength with 
Western strength, it is intended to 
persuade Russia: to come to terms 
and to establish at least the same 
kind of modus vivendi between itself 
and the’ rest of the world that en- 
abled both sides to live in peace 
after the revolutionary wave had 
exhausted itself following the first 
world war. Once peace has been 
established between Russia and the 
West there is hope that, with French 
way will be 
found to conclude a formal peace 
with our former enemies, Germany 
and Japan, . . .” 


* a * 


Sun Fo’s Resignation 

real significance 
seen by the 
Washington Post in the 
resignation of Premier 
Sun Fo and his cabinet. 
The  cditorial, titled 
“Eclipse in China,” said: 

“The resignation of Premier Sun 
Fo and his entire Cabinet seems to 
have come as something of a sur- 
prise to Nanking. But its sudden- 
ness gives it no particular signific- 
ance. Sun apparently knew he faced 
an overwhelming opposition in the 
Legislative Yuan and took the face- 
saving way of resigning before he 
was voted out, although he had 
stoutly denied up to the last that he 
had any such intention. In fact, it 
is hard to be sure that Sun’s depar- 
ture has any real significance ‘at all. 


“Insofar as Sun and Acting Pres- 
ident Li Tsung-jen were at odds on 


the timing and urgency of peace 
negotiations with the Commun- 
ists, there may now be some 
‘change of atmosphere in Nan- 


king. Li is supposed to be in 
favor of opening immediate talks 
on terms not so stiff as Sun desired. 
But the-Communists have given every 
overt indication of caring nothing 
about, making peace for the moment. 
Partly, they have asserted the ab- 
sence of any real government in 
Nanking they could negctiate with; 
partly, they have probably felt that 
the increasing cleavages in Nanking 
would eventually throw the situation 


_ Into their hands anyway: and part- 


ly they have not wanted to take 
responsibility for feeding the popula- 
tions of the large cities, a task be- 
yond their present resources. 


“There have been some indications, 
such as the appearance at Nanking 
of provincial leaders who had de- 
clined to come at Chiang’s behest, 
of a new. coalescense around the 
Acting President. If a_ strong 
enough group congeals on the lines 
indicated, Li’s bargaining position 
may thereby gain some strength. It 
will, however, need an infusion be- 
yond present probabilities to over- 
come the fundamental ineptitude and 
corruption of the Kuomintang.” 


Press Suppression 


HE New York Herald Tribune 


commented on the Nationalists’ 
jailing of a Nanking editor and 
speculated on what. the Chinese 


Communists would do in a_ similar 
situation. The editorial read: 


“An editor in Nanking, Kung Teh- 
po, has been thrown into jail for 
saying in his newspaper that Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek should 
abandon his secret interference in 
Government affairs and should make 
his ‘retirement’? a reality by going 
abroad. Kung merely expressed a 
point of view widely held in China, 
but in doing .so he had courage to 


‘ignore the fact that freedom of the 


press does not exist in his country. 
As he displayed. his courage in Na- 
tionalist territory, he probably will 


' suffer nothing beyond a short term 


in prison. If he had displayed 
equal temerity in Communist terri- 
tory, by suggesting that Mao Tze- 
tung get out of China, the conse- 


quences might have been more 
serious. is 
““The record of the Nationalist 


Government in China on freedom of 
the press is by no means perfect but 
is considerably better than that of 
the Communists. In provincial cities 
there often has been much forthright 
criticism of Nationalist. officials. 
Even in the capitals, Chungking and 
then Nanking, the Government has 
permitted mild criticism most of 
the time and strong eriticism ocea- 


‘sionally. The Communists, of course, 


have actcd like ~communists else- . 
where. In regions they have con- 
trolled, no public criticism of Com- 
munist dogma or of top Communist 
leaders has been allowed. 


* “Americans should realize, how- 
ever, that the contrast between the 
Government and the Communists on 
this issue seems more important to 
them than it does to most Chinese. 
There is no tradition of freedom of 
the press in China. Freedom of ex- 
pression rarely -has been tolerated 
there by Emperors or by war lords, 
or even by officials describing them- 
selves as believers in democracy. 
While some intellectuals have shown 
real enthusiasm for democratic 
ideals, the people as a whole, mostly 
illiterate, have shown far more in- 
terest in filling their rice bowls than 
in seeking such rights as freedom of 
the press. : P 

“It is doubtful, indeed, that West- 
ern theories of government can take 
root in China as long ag most of the 
Chinese have barely enough food for 
existence .and as long as so 
many of them—estimates run as 
high as a milliori—die of starvation 
in a normal year. Forms of gov- 
ernment that give maximum free- 
dom to individuals seem to thrive 
best where food is not too scarce and 
where the ordinary man does not 
have to use all his energy ‘just to 
Haas and clothe himself and his fam- 
ily.” 
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Chinese Attitudes 


AMERICANS IN CHINA: SOME 
CHINESE VIEWS, by Thurstor 
Griggs. Foundation for Foreign 
Affairs Pamphiet, No, 5. Washing- 
tun, D.C. Foundation jor Foreign 
Affairs, 1048. 49 peges. US$ .75. 
Reatewed by FMR. 

The author of this study has used 
Lhe Peiping newspapers to show 
Chinese attitudes in 1947 toward 
American policy and Americans gen- 
rraily. The year 1947 was selected 
a& year in which attention was fo- 
sussed on a number of domestic prob- 
iets. Disillusionment with postwar 
Kuomintang poliey had become gen- 
aral. Inflation was rapid and econo- 
mie conditions were worsening. 
American troops were in some cases 
behaving badly, giving oceasion for 
hostile Chinese opinion. ‘The enemies 
of the Kuomintang were angry be- 
enuse of American support given to 
ihe cepime. “In order to attack the 
Kuomintang,” says the author, “the 
purlies opposed to the Governmen: 
a, Jt obliged to become anti- American 
im their progaganda.”’” American 
policy became a political football. 

The Peiping newspapers of 1947 fol- 
igwed a paradoxical policy. “The Na- 
rionalist regime was recognized by the 
United States as the de facto and de 
jure government of China... . the 
us military units were still helping 
to train the Army and Navy . 
Y.ouns of a minor sort had been ex- 
tended to it.” Nevertheless, during 
this period the Nationalist and pro- 
“Nationalist press, savs Mr. Griggs, 
constantly expressed Chinese  anti- 
pathy towards forcigners. This hos- 
Lility was organized for -political ends. 
The author treats, therefore, the re- 
eall of General Marshall and the 
sending of the Wedemeyer mission in 
some detail to show how the propa- 
wanda, was developed. 

‘ne pamphlet makes a valuable be- 
vinning in the study of the postwar 
(Chinese press. The various political 
interest groups within the Kuomin- 
tang are seen by the author as using 
their newspapers merely as a mouth- 
piece for “the desire of their spon- 
agrs to influence current develop- 
ments, or mare frequently to. justify 
positions or actions already taken. 
The collection and presentation of 
news are wholly secondary functions.” 
The author says of the leading daily 
aewspapers in Peiping in 1947 two 
were government organs, four were 
nemy-sponsored, seven represented 
Kuomintang cliques and four were 
independent, though uneritieal of the 
{,overnment. 

The author seems to contradict 
himself when on the one hand he 
deseribes the press of China as the 
voice merely of the ruling class, with 
hut slight influence on the popular 
mind, yet on the other hand con- 
efaudes that the Chinese press, taken 
in the aggreeate, and despite the 
censorship, is a “source of informa- 
tion as reliable in its own way as 
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the syndicated news upon waich th 
rest of the world depends.” 
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River Craft 
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THE JUNKS AND SAMPANS @ 


THE YANGTZE, by G.R.C. 
cester. Printed and Published: 
the Statistical Department of th 


on é 


Inspectorate of Customs, Shanght . 


1948. 506 pages: illustrated. R:- 
viewed by A.H.A. 
This scholarly and 

tise, together with the 

“Junks and Sampans of the 


detailed tre. - 
author : 


Upp 


Yangtze” and “Notes on the crooke: - 


bow and Crooked-stern Junks 
Szechwan,” provide a 
and thorough treatment of iidigeou 
shipping: along the Yangtze: 
and its tributaides, 
type of book which ene might sele 
te read through in an eveaing; 


palastakin.. 


Rive: ° 


This is nat th - 


eontainsya veritable wealth cf ufo: - 


mation wich is presented ir a tut) 
and readable style. 


As the auther points out 
first paragraph: “To the strang: 
it might seem that all] junks ere alik 
This is not the case, for nearly ever 
waterside town and many & aa 
has developed 
mentation or construction; cong 
quently there is a very great variety . 
the design of hull and sail. Even whe 
differences appear insignificent, th: 


the junkmen, to whom the part = 


i 


in th : 


its own ideas of orn: 


_present ne possibility of confusion Se 


origin of cach craft is at once cles: 


from her appearance.” There diffe: 
ences are scientifically demcenstrat: | 
in almost 200 full page scale plans» 
junks and a number of phovograp: 
and. sketches. Excellent detaib-. 


maps of various sections of the Yan: - 


tze and tributaries are provided. 
This is much more than a «echnic. 


| 


exposition’ on various types cf junk«: 


the socialogical aspect of junk li! 
and its effect on those 


it is dwelt upon at length. As Wi 


who lis = 


Worcester sets forth in the Hpilogu: : 


his self-imposed task was “te try an 


| 


bring to the notice of the scholar: : 
classes of Chinese people the vale. : 


and worth of a little-known commu” 


ity of simple, unlettered, yet high: - 


skilled people. 


For generations the > 


have cheerfully and unquestionak: ; 


accepted: a life of unmitigated har: 
ship, and it is surely time sotr 


2 


acknowledgement was made of the - 
hardihood and resourceful ingenui’ i 


in the face of difficulty, Bae at 
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danger.” Heis a ain observer, and 
his observations are backed by over 
a quarter of a century’s service in 
the River Inspectorate of the Chinese 
Maritime (Customs. 

For anyone interested in ships, 
“The Junks and Sampans of the 
Yanvtze” is an encyclopedia of in- 
formation. It is a significant book, 
too, in its accurate and thorough 
treatment of the historical and socio- 
logical background of what is still 
the most important means of trans- 
portation in China, river shipping. 


Oceanography 


THIS GREAT .WIND AND SEA. 
By Rofhert E, Coker. Chapel Hill, 


University of “North Carolina 
Press, 1947. $85 pages, illustra- 
tions, photogrephs, index.” U.S~ 
$5.00. Reviewed.by F.M. Roberts. 


‘Mr. Coker, himself a man of the 


‘ gea and a teacher of aquatie biology 


in the United States; has written a 
fascinating non-technical book on a 
subject which literally covers  three- 
quarters of this planet. The book is 
not mereiy a compilation of interest- 
ing and startling facts about the 
sea-—though it ig certainly that— but 
as one reads it he ig impressed by 
the dependence of mankind upon the 
sea. The sense cf the essential unity 
of: all creation permeates the book as 
the author gives hig vision of the 
interrelation of physical, chemical, 
dynamic and biological phenomena. 
The book may perkups be used as a 
reference or textbook, but it is in- 
teresting enough to go on the shelf 
with travel books. 

Oceanography is:2 new science to 
most people. Explorers and marin- 
ers from the time of Babylonia until 
now have been adding to the know- 
ledvre of the sea, Oceanography goes 
beyend the knowledge of navigation. 
It is a study of the sea in all its 
aspects, and as such it: is a correla- 
tion of various .sciences—geography. 
geology, physies, chemistry and 
biology, along with some astronomy 
and “mathemati¢s unlimited.’ In all 
fields of the national sciences it is, 
in taet, becomirig more difficult to 
draw a sharp lire between the diffe- 
rent standard divisions but this is 
especially true in respect to a study 
of the oceans. Scarcely any pheno- 
menon of the sea is capable of satis- 
factory analysis without coordination 
of the fundamental natural sciences. 
Material therefore which would be 
scattered through many books is 
brought togethes here in highly 
usable form. The reviewer has found 
some of the chapters well adapted 
to advanced courses in economie geo- 
graphy. 

A few chapter headings will sug- 
gest some of the ground covered: 
Beginnings of Oceanography; Sea 
Water in Motion; Drifting Life; Life 
on the Bottom; Life at Large. There 
is'a generous "collection of full page 
photographs and of diagrams to 
illustrate machines and techniques 
used in the study of the ocean. 

In the war years a growing sea- 
consciousness has heen forced upon 
the world. Here is a book which will 
reinforce that ecusciousness with in- 
formation, 
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TOUGH TRUCKING JOB 


_CHOOS E 


THEY WILL 


SEE YO 


THROUGH 


Firestone builds the best truck tires on 
the market today. And there is a Fire- 


stone truck tire for every road, load and* 


condition of service. Here’s why truck 
owners choose Firestone tires for their 
trucks: 


@ Tread Stock is coolest running and 
longest wearing ever developed. 


© Duraflex Construction bands tread and 
cord body together so that they flex in 
one integral. unit. 


° Gum-Dipped cord fabric insures 
cooley running temperatures in 
cord body, 


@ Two extra plies under the tread 
cushion the _tire against road 
- impact. 

These extra eonstruction features 
add up to extra thousands of miles 
and lower costs which you put Fire- 
stone ‘tires on your trucks, 


PELL 


Sole 


58 FOOCHOW ROAD, SHANGHAT. 
NANKING 
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LETTERS 
From The People 


Comments from readere on current toples 
are cordially invited: their opinions, how- 


THE CHINA WEEKLY REVIEW 


J. B. Powell 
(Editor & Publisher, 1918-1947) 


* John W. Powell, Editor & Publisher 
Fang Fu-an, Financial Editor 
Sam J. Wilde, Advertising Manager 
Assistant Editors ' Correspondents 


ever, do not necessarily represent the views Mary Barrett Jefferson Cath — Canton 
of The China Weekly Review. Be) nen ee Van Shih-ching == Chengehow 
Julian Schuman’ Tong Chun-cho — Chengtu 
‘ Joan Faulkner Chen Fu-sheng — Foochow 
d Mark M. Lu — Nanking 
About Correspon ents Contributing Editors Galahad Wood — Kunming 
To The Editor: ; Lin Wo-chiang Joseph I. C, Luan — Shantung 
“There has been much comment and “I Charles J. Canning Lauw~Thian-hok => Batavia 
told you, so” on the Peiping ban. on Cc. Y¥. W. Meng Harin Shah — Bombay 
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to the fact that things are going to be 
different. 

Leaving aside the spectre of iron or 
bamboo curtains being dropped, the plain 
fact is that the foreign correspondent, 
and in. about 90 percent of the cases in 
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accuse them of deliberately pushing aside 
Chinese reporters in their attempts to 
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for the foreign correspondent to have 
things pretty much his. own way. 
It is not easy to see the opposite taking 
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foreign journalists stationed, in America, 
it certainly does not give the news to 
American reporters last. 

Only the future will tell us whether 
foreign journalists will. be allowed to 
operate here or whether their publications 
will consider it worthwhile. But if they 
do continue, it iy to be hoped that they 
will realize that, aside from all the out- 
ward-changes they may see, there also 
will be a change in the attitude of the 
Chinese toward Chinese. ‘ 

: AURELIUS 
Shanghai 
March 20, 1949 


Why The Red Trend? 


To The Editor: ; 

he spite of the suffering which we all 
entlured during the last war, the French, 
the Dutch and the British are still pur- 
suing. colonialism in Asia; they still 
« believe in a master society, one in which 
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the colored peoples are their slaves, 
America, our traditional friend, in viola- 
tion of her own democratic principles, 
has more or less taken sides with these 
colonial sowers. Does anyone really 
wonder, therefore, why Asia is going red? 

China will never accept any extreme 
government. She will uphold the cause 
of itberty and equality. But the time 
has come when imperialism must be wiped 
off the face of the earth, Exploitation 
of mankind must end. Weeping over 
spilt milk, if we take the case of China 
in point, is of no use. Evolution is 
always better than revolution. 

If America would use her power to 
halt communism, she must have a gub- 
stitute—une that will satisfy the yearn- 
ings of the people—and [ suggest 
“initiative socialism,” whereby I mean 
liberty, equality and fraternity. Class 
distinctions must be eradicated; educa- 
tion for all the people must be free; 
the old must be cared for; the sick 
must be helped, If such a program were 
put into effect, the death knell of com- 
munism would ring. If such a poliey 
is nut put into execution immediately, 
the present conflagration will spread. 

We TE: 
Ho-foo, Hunan 
March 5, 1949 


Twin Tragedy 
To The Editor: 

The US should realize that the short- 
eomings of Soviet society Ho not justify 
its unti-Soviet campaign. I guggest that 
President Truman read Eugene Varga’s 
book “Changes in the Economy of 
Capitalism,” in which the author points 
out the feasibility and desirability of the 
peaceful co-existence of many economie 
and political systems in the postwar era, 
The .zuthor says that until the impoverish- 
ed countries regain their pre-war pro- 
duction tevely, which he estimates will 
take at least ten years, there will be no 
real crisis for capitalism, 

Tt is unfortunate that those who make 
US foreign policy misread world develop- 
menis and thus faii to realize that com- 
munism is only a manifestation of pro- 
found socio-economic need. China and 
the {JS have been acting an exquisite twin 
tragedy beeause the USA has over- 
ostimated her greatness, while China does 
not realize her greatness. Unless both 
countries are able to see farther than a 
rat (the Chinese proverb on this subject 
says that a rat ean see only an inch 
ahead), both countries will bring about 
their own dooms. 

CHINESE JOHN THE BATPIST. 
Chenetu 
March 12, 1949 


War Preferable 


To The Editor: 

According to both the Chinese and 
foreign press, a large number of people 
supported Li Tsung-jen because of his 
readiness to open peace negotiations with 
the Communists. Actually, Li is ambi- 
tious and 2 war-monger, After a decree 
promulgated by Li releasing political 
prisoners and abolishing Communist sup- 
pression headquarters, there was no pro- 
test from other Government quarters, 
Then recently the National Salvation 
Dails was ordered to suspend publica. 
tion for three days on charges of 
libeling the good name of Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

From all this I understand that Li has 
no true intentions for peace. When he 
made an address to his officers in Can-- 
ton he said he would imitate Hsueh 
Wany Kan Chien’s ( @82F JBR ) act and’ 
word; it is therefore obvious that he will 
avenge himself and Nationalist China if’ 
the «nportunity to retaliate fally to him. 

Since the Communists were eager for: 
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tiations, it is possible that they have 
been lured into a trap. Chiang Kai- 
shek’s continued manipulation of both 
military and political factions means 
that he still controls the Government, I 
wonder whether Chiang has really peen 
in “retirement” since January 21st, and 
how much presidential power he handed 
over to Li Tsung-jen. 

On March 8th Sun Fo was subjected 
to severe attacks from the legislators 
and had to tender his resignation as 
President of the Executive Yuan because 
he had ordered the exodus of Govern- 
ment from Nanking and was charged with 
embezzlement of public funds during the 
evacuation. Now anew cabinet will be 
formed by Ho Ying-chin. 

When Chang Chun arrived in Nanking 
from Yunnan Province a few days ago, 
a journalist asked how many native 
Communists there were in Yunnan. 
Chang replied that there were rio native 
Communists—but there were bandits. 
From a political point of view, the Gov- 
ernment still considers Communists as 
bandits. This indicates that the Govern- 
ment will continue to carry out so-called 
Communist-suppression instead of peace 
negotiations. The Kuomintang will hang 
on to the last. + ee 

Although we want democracy and a 
permanent. peate, we don’t want a pre- 
mature and hypocritical peace under 
existing conditions. The revolutionists 
will never permit the Kuomintang to seek 
peace and prepare for war at the same 
time, -Even though the people have suf- 

- fered from 11 years of war, we should 
endure our last five minutes in order to 
achieve our revolutionary task. War is 
preferable to a peace really harmful to 
the people. 

c. K. #H. 
Ningpo, Chekiang : 
March 14, 1949 © 


Intellectuals’ Role 


To The Editor: 

Not long ago the Communist authori- 
ties in Peiping declared that the intellec- 
tuals of China should learn froma the 
farmer and the worker, 

: This is obviously following in the foot- 
steps of the Soviet. 
China? 

China is different from the Soviet for 
. the following reasons: 1) Our farmers 
and workers are uneducated, whereas in 
the Soviet Union they were educated or 
trained; 2) our methods of production 
and implements are ancient, but in the 
Soviet, knowledge and experience have 
improved methods. 

I wonder what we can learn from our 
farmers and workers. These men labor 
from dawn to night and do not know 
how to improve their methods of produc- 
tion. I think the chief aim of our in- 
tellectuals is to help our farmers and 
workers; only when we offer our know- 
ledge to improve their production will 
China become modernized. 


H. S. LIU 
Chengtu, Szechuen 
March 17, 1949 


Decision By Ballot 
To The Editor: 

At the present stage of the civil war, 
China is roughly divided into two spheres 
of military powers. There is now an 
excellent chance for both political par- 
ties to substitute slogans, propaganda, 
and party political platforms for can- 
nons and bullets, as is usually done in 
other civilized countries. 

Let the Communist Party rule the 
north,‘and the KMT rule the south with 
the Yangtze as the dividing line. Let 
the people cast ‘their ballots as to which 
party they prefer. 
majority of the people are in favor of 
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the Communist Party, as its top-ranking 
alicials are honest, energetic, and hard- 
working men, ‘They take the welfare 
af the people into their hearts, and the 
ive pat Asing are better off under their 
cube, 


‘The KMT can’t mateh the CP in 
hattle. The Communist Party has every 
vaunce of dominating’ the whole of 
‘‘hina eventually without firing a shot, 
‘{ they are patient enough. All the 
-nrds are now on the table. The sooner 
a peace is concluded, the better for the 
inasses. 

We earnestly hope the CP will accept 
inis realistic view to hasten peace nego- 
ions without requiring a long cere- 
mony ast an.empty, face-saving showdown, 

LER YER YUAN. 


Shenghai 
arch 12, 1949 


War Criminals 


1) The Editor: 

“ithough I am only a tl6-year old 
iwiedle school student who is not very 
sti informed on national affairs, the 
nresent tension is such that I, too, want 
iy axpress my views. 

Aceording to recent press. reports, 
geace talks are hitting a snag on both 
s because of the unwillingness of the 
ionalists to accept the Communists’ 
t terms. 2 
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The “555” clock respects no position: it will work 
No matter how the minute-hand is shifted, 
you will soon find it perfectly adjusted. ~ : 


One of these terms, the confiscation © £ 
bureaucratic wealth, simply means hel} - 
ing the destitute by taking away fre 
the present financial magnater, Ho~- 
ever, the punishment of war crimina < 
yeems illogical. According to the Cor - 
imunist broadcasts, the number one w:- 
criminal is Generalissimo Chiang. I i - 
lieve that it is unjust to call hm a we’ 
eriminal. Although it was not hs 
strength alone which defeated the Jap: - 
neva, it was his inflexible spivit whi: : 
saved all of us. 

I have one request to mak2 of t*+ 
Communists, and that is that they dre. 
their insistence’ on the punishment «* 
war criminals. If they really wish '> 
aid the suffering people, they must ¥ - 
move this category. If not, the Ger - 
eralissimo will fight on, and the blo«: 
of Chinese will continue to be shed f°: 
years. 


TANG WHA-SEN. 
Shaoyang, Hunan 
March 14, 1949 


Silver Coin Sellers 


To The Editor: 

Six months ago when we first arrive 
in Soochow it was extremely difficult - 
sell the silver dollars we had broug?" 
with us from Kaifeng. Th: peop!» 
seemed ignorant of the silver collars s: 
merchandise. Three months later, spec. - 
lation in silver dollars was suarted 
Hsuan Miao Kuan, a market place 
Soochow, and now this market hi. 
prospered and many adjoining place 
alung Kuan Tsien Street are filled wit’ 
vendors jingling dollars and «deafenir - 
the passers-by. These vendors are r 
fugee students, soldiers, unemploy: 
public servants, businessmen, ar 
loafers, and the buyers are merchant. 
public functionaries, wealthy student-. 
ete. 

Recently, at least 80 of ouy schoc! 
mates have participated in this busines 
Once a student of the Economic Depar* 
ment was asked, “Why do you choos 
such an uflawful business?” He re 
plied, “In this chaotic period, we hav 
ta live first, and study second, No or 
ean study with an empty stomach 
Silver dollars can give me an income « 
GY1,000-2,000 per day, enough to liv 
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on. Besides, it gives practical knowledge 
to a student of ezonomics.” 

School, during chis interim period, is 
no longer the center of education—the 
intellectual! elements gather in. the 
market place, and students and teachers 
have become businessmen. For such an 
abnormal phenomenon the Government 
should be held responsible. 

H. 8. G. 
Soochow 
March 10, 1949 


a 
Mah-jong Club 
To The £ditor: 

In accordance with a circular order 
from the provincial educational authori- 
ties, an Educational Promotion Associa- 
tion has been formed here, Being a 
school teacher, I was requested to join 
the association, and paid a sum of HK$5 
for the membership fee. As a member, 
I naturally expected the institution to do 
something good in the educational field, 
for instance, to open a reading room 
for the general public--a measure decided 
upon by the associztion. 

Now a number of days have elapsed 
since the adoption of the resolution, and 
not so much as a single copy of a news- 
paper has! made its appearance in the 
so-called reading room of the association, 
Instead, evening after evening, big lamps 
illuminate the whole place, and the 
eracking and rattling sound of mah-jong 
playing is heard far igto the small hours, 

It is highly irritable to think that a 
rood deal of the proceeds from member- 
ship fees should 5¢ expended on elec- 
tricity for the benefit of mah-jong 
players. Such an institution should be 
called a mah-jong club rather than an 
Educational Promotion Association, 

J. H. H. 
Hoiping, Kwangtung 
Mareh 11, 1949 


Teachers’ Aid Group 


To The Editor: 

The January 1st. 8th, and 15th issues 
of the China Weekly Review, donated by 
you to us needy readers, have jus: been 
received. New I do not have to say 
“poverty prevents me from proress,” 
aven though I know I shall have to say 
good-bye to the Review after the three 
months subseription you yvave us hay ex- 
oired. 

I send you my cordial compliments and 
hope you will keep on sending the 
magazine to us needy students. 

Here at the Fivst Municipal Middle 
Sehool of Chungking, the teachers are 
on the verge of starvation, They can 
only support themselves by borrowing 
money at high interest rates, or by selling 
their clothes. : 

The students of the school have now 
joined with all the municipal schools in 
a movement to help support the teachers 
and to appeal to tae Municipal Govern- 
ment and to the Municipal Ministry of 
Education, We can now boast of an 
organization like the Teachers’ Income 
Appealing Club of Changking University, 

P. D. HO. 
Chungking, Szechuen 
Maren 12, 1949 


isha Sirike 


To The Editor: 

I have been a faithful reader of the 
Review. for months, even though it is 
dificul: for me to keep up with the in- 
ereasing price charged by the booksellers. 
Yet F have never stopped studying Eng- 
lish either by borrowing the magazine 
from the local library or from a school- 
mate because I atm grateful that the 
Magazine expresses the opinions of the 
people. Thus, I wish to inform you of 
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our teachers going oh strike for a higher 
- salary. 

Three days ago, our teachers told us 
that their salariey were about GY1300 
for last month. Since such a sum is 
much too small to allow them to ‘exist, 
they could not but resolve to strike in 
order to get a decent salary, 

We students greatly sympathize with 
our teachers and therefore have organiz- 
ed a “retrieving organization” to appeal 
to the publie on behalf of our teachers 
and to remind our Government not to 
overlook education no matter what the 
developments on the battlefield. 

Oh, the, bother is Marg for the way 
it has ground down the people. 


COGENT CHOW 
Chungking 
March 13, 1949 


Big Shoe 


To The Editor: 

Let me tell you about the changes 
at our school in Chungking, For the 
last two terms we have had a_ school- 
master who was corrupt, inefficient, and 
a_red-baiter. During that time our 
school was like a big shop: ‘The prin- 
cipal was the manager; the good 
teachers (except for some secret agents 
who were incapable’ of teaching us) 
were clerks; the students were customers, 
The principal, together with the secret 
agents, bought the services of the few 
good teachers at a very low price, and 
squeezed money from the students. Our 
wall newspapers’ were banned, and 
student -self-government was forbidden. 
There was no freedom of speech, no 
publications, and no assembling, We 
were not permitted to criticize the un- 
reasonable measures of the school 
authorities. 

But this winter vacation we managed 
to_ get the schoolmaster and hig sub- 
ordinates discharged, and this term we 
have’ a new_ schoolmaster, who is a 
graduate of Peita University. In his 
inauguration speech he said, “This is 
the 20th century, and we surely want 
‘democracy and liberty. Today I come 
to be your schoolmaster because the 
situation is changed. In the past two 
years I would never have come, even if 
I were beaten to death.” — 


This shows how things are changing 


in favor of the people. 


S. H. WANG. 
Chungking, Szechuen 
March 8, 1949 


Refused ‘Entance 


To The Editor: ; 

T am a Chinese student who hay been 
in school for about 11 years. To be a 
student is not very easy, especially in 
China during such a confused period. 
There are many Chinese boys and girls 
of school age, but those who can study 
in school, whether primary, middle-school, 
or university, are few, Students must 
struggle through a series of difficulties: 
they must pay high school tuition and 


miscellaneous fees; they are forced to’ 


pass many unreasonable examinations, 
and they must study many subjects that 
will probably be of no use. 

For these 11 years I have studied dili- 
gently so that one day I might enter a 


university. Since I knew that in Chinese: 


society one who wishes to do something 
useful. must be of a high academie stan- 
dard. and pessess one or more diplomas, 
I gave up all pleasures and buried my- 
self in my books, 

I had reached my senior year at my 
school in Hsuchow when it fell into Com- 
munist hands. Following a group of 
the Kuomintang army, I fled to Shang- 


hai. .Now I find that, according to Chi- 
nese education laws in Kuomintang 
areas, no student in senior third year 
can leave his old school and be accepted 
in another one. So I have been refused 
entrance into any school. 

Now being a student with no degree, 
I question those officials of high rank in 
the Municipal Education Bureau as to 
what treatment they will give students 
in the same position as mine, 


CHANG CHIH. 


Shanghai 
March 8, 1949 


School Shops 


To The Editor: 


There are two kinds of rice prices in 


Changsha: One is the so-called “con- 
trolled price,’ and the other the black 
market price. In the past the latter has 
always been higher than the former, and 
the school authorities in Changsha conse- 
quently ordered the students to pay their 
school expenses according to the black 
market: price, 

This year the “controlled price” is 
higher than the black market price, 
(That. is to say, one can get rice at a 
lower price than the controlled price.) 
But the school authorities now want the 
students to pay their “school rice” at 
the “controlled price,” with payment 
made in silver dollars, Since the “con- 
trolled price” is one silver dollar higher 
per picul than the blackmarket Brice, and 
tuition fees are seven piculs of rice a 
term, this means the students will have 
to pay seven silver dollars more this 
semester. Many country studenty can- 
not enter school for this reason, 

From the above, one may easily imagine 
how corrupt the schools in Hunan are, 
and it is no wonder that most people 
call them “school shops.” 


8. W. WU. 


Changsha, Hunan 
March 7, 1949 
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Foreign Postage 
To The Editor: 

It is generally recognized that amidst 
the dark picture of the other Govern- 
ment bureaus the post office has stood 
out like a shining light. Many will 
agree with me that discouraging as the 
present China situation is we can still 
take heart over the creditable services 
of the post office for the past several 
years, 


Tlowever, I do think that the inter- 
national rdtes for postage are a little 
too high for the average peryon and for 
students in general. While present rates 
are not large, they too often are 
balanced in my mind with the approxi- 
mate price of daily necessities. For- 


’ tunately I don’t have more than two or 


three acquaintances living in foreign 
countries, or I would not have been able 
to afford to buy the stamps needed every 
month. JI wonder how many people can 
afford to spend GY1650 for one foreiga 
airmail letter, 


LOO SHIH-CHENG. 


Hangchow 
March 19, 1949 
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Medical Service Corps 
Wa The Editor: 

in spite of the military situation and 
she developments around Chingkiang, 1 
was informed my school is still in a state 
af peace. The. students are living toge- 
lher in harmony and the refugee students 
ira not homesick because of the hospital- 
ity and good will showed them. 

‘They have now formed a “Medical Ser- 
vies Corps” to relieve the sufferings of 
refugees coming down from the 
nacoh. Every day in spite of rain, snow, 
und fatigue they go to their appointed 
iwadieal service stations and give free 
tment to the wounded and diseased. 
t of the cases have external wounds, 
diseases, or respiratory diseases, and 
‘nere are countless eases of frostbite. 
ay both the Communist and Kuomin- 
» parties sympathize with China’s 
-suifering people and in their inter- 
ssi put down their arms. 


¥ING MING TEH. 
Kiangsu Medical College 
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Isms And Keligion 
“"y "Lhe Editor: 

‘Yhe mock trial of Cardinal Mindszenty 
ungary shows that the Soviet Union 
s not yet have a clear understanding 

religion is and what a_ dif- 
there is between religion and 
principle of any “ism.” 

“isms? so far as we can gee, is 
ely a method, or program, or a way 
ch is supposed to be helpful in build- 
ing up a society: in which men can have 
4 better living, But how long could we 
lieve, aven surrounded by every comfort 
ant fuxury, without learning about the 
iagstery of life, the secret of our soul, 


the formation of the universe, and man: 


other questions which any “ism” we hav 
known to date has not answered? 


Thus has come our demand for rel: 
gion. Christianity reveals the lose ré 
lationship between man and Cod, an 
that the world is only man’s temporar” 
abode. Buddhism, on the other han’ 
tells us that all living beings original}: 
have a “true self”? which is pure an: 
eternal, and later becomes distorted b: 
prejudice and selfish desires. “Tams. 
however, are concerned only witk world) . 
things. 

While the essential task of «any rel: 
gious believer is not to medcle_ wit! 
polities, he should be allowed <o enjo: 
religious freedom without persecution. 


CHENG WEI-.UNG. 


Changteh, Hunan 
March 12, 1949 


Selfish Dicouees 


To The Editor: 

In this country the people want ne 
thing to do with wars, and especial’: 
war which is undertaken not ‘or the 


welfare but for settling selfish disputy- 


between rival parties. 


Now we have a war in which one - 
own countrymen are being killed and ths 
cestroye:.. 
Why could not this human en-rgy an! 
material wealth be saved for the purpo.": 
of safe-guarding China against aggre: - 


country’s material wealth 


sion by foreign powers? 
When I think of the critical situatic 


in China for the past four or five de- 
cades, I can only shed tears of intens> 


grief. 

T, S. CHEN. 
Yenchow, Chekiang 
March 5, 1949 
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Sag psmotmmmamen ive iene ees nape aera — 
Criticizes Cartoon 
To The Editor: 
The cartoon “Waiting For Santa” 


which was originally used in the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette and reprinted in the 
March 12 issue of the Review aroused 
public indignation and was a gross 
slander to our Chinese dignity. 


This cartoon depicts Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek sitting silently on Unele Sam’s 
doorstep. Madame Chiang has put her 
hands over her face and is casting sheep 
eyes at an old man who is undoubtedly 
the owner of the White House, wishing 
to get aid from him. Simultaneously, 
the latter, it is easy to imagine, treats 
her with cold indifference. 


It is true that Madame Chiang is now 
living in America. She generally was 
believed to have been appointed special 
representative of the Generalissimo. Her 
duties are to seek more military aid to 
halt the Chinese Communists, 


The cartoon is not only a keen satire 
on the pregent situation but slanders our 
Chinese women. Certainly it is not fit- 
ting to reprint such a cartoon in your 
esteemed weekly. We Chinese are ask- 
ance at seeing such a thing. Mr. Editor, 
may L have your opinion soon to en- 
lighten me about this matter. 

WONG SZE-LIANG. 
Shanghai 
March 19, 1948 

(The curtoon tn question, reprinted 
from a large and reputable American 
newspaper, is an expreasion of *American 
opinion on the subject of Madame 
Chiang’s mission to the United States, 
and therefore was considered of interest 
to our readers--Editor.) 
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ERP Contradictions 


ee three-cornered conflict involving the Eur- 
opean Recovery Plan administrators, the 
Army, and certain American business interests 
appears to be developing toward an intensity 
which promises to make the entire ERP scheme 
such a mass of contradictions that it will fail 
miserably of its own accord, regardless of any 
opposition. from Russia and the countries of 
Eastern Europe. 

The ERP was originally conceived as a pro- 
gram of systematic and long term aid which, it 
was hoped in Washington, would provide the 
necessary capital for improving conditions in the 
war-damaged countries of Europe to a point where 
mass unrest would disappear. Politically, it was 
felt, a program of economic improvement would 
. so lift the standard of living in countries such 
as France, Holland, Italy, ete. that communism 
would cease to appeal to the workers and peasants. 

Assuming that a struggle exists between the 
US and the USSR, the basic.idea was fairly rea- 
sonable. From the beginning we have been 
unsympathetic to the idea because we have felt 
that it.was still possible to work out an agree- 
ment with Russia in order to avoid a contest 
which might ultimately lead to war. However, 
since the American Government felt differently 
about matters and seemed determined to do eco- 
nomic and political battle in Europe, the ERP 
was not too unsound an idea. ; 

However, since the time when the program 
was initiated, there have been several develop- 
ments which, we believe, will cause the whole plan 
to fail unless there is a general overhauling. Such 
a shakeup does not seem likely, with the result 
that a great many billions of dollars will have 
been squeezed from the American taxpayer for 
no good purpose, 

The men who framed the ERP pointed out 
at great length that it was not a relief program, 
but a rehabilitation and reconstruction. one. Some 
emergency feeding might be done, but the 
emphasis would be upon aiding recipient countries 
to build up their native industry, commerce and 
agriculture to a point where they would be 
able to handle their own recovery and economic 
advancement problems by themselves. ERP, in 


simple terms, was merely a temporary supply or- 
ganization which would provide capital, mater- 
ials, and know-how. 

The first great mistake made, we belive: 
was in bringing heavy pressure to bear upon 
countries accepting ERP aid to force them to cut 
their economic ties with the countries of Eastern 
Europe which were not participating in the pro- 
gram and which were considered Russia’s allies 
and therefore America’s potential enemies. It 
was argued that no results of American help such 
as French or Italian products for export should 
be allowed to go to Eastern Europe. The idea 
was to enforce an economic blockade on commun- 
ist countries. 

This forced severence of east-west trade in 
Europe has slowed the recovery of Western 
Europe considerably. Historically, the eastern 
part of Europe has served the function of the 
farm, while the countries of Western Europe have 
performed the job of industrial city, taking raw 
materials from the east and returning finished 
products. This artificial reorganization forced on 
Europe by the ERP has resulted in serious dis- 
location throughout the continent. It is true that 
this has possibly retarded the development of 
Eastern European countries and thereby kept 
America’s potential enemies in a weakened state, 
but at the same time it has had a bad effect on 
the very countries receiving American aid and 
certainly delayed their recovery. 

Another major error was committed by 
losing sight of the basic reason for ERP,.which, 
we understand, was to help Western Europe and 
stave off communism. Now, it seems, the original 
idea has undergone certain changes and the cur- 
rent aim is two-fold: Halt the spread of com- 
munism by building up Europe and aid sagging 
American industries by providing a ready export 
market for “surplus” American products. De- 
spite the many statements by Mr. Hoffman and 
his aides to the effect that ERP will not serve 
as a vehicle for dumping American goods which. 
are not essential to the rehabilitation of the Euro- , 
pean democracies, there is ample evidence that 
more than one American producer has managed 
one way or another to get ERP to buy essentially 
useless materials and force them down European 
throats. 

ERP either does not have the wisdom or the 
power to decide which American products are 
needed. Entirely too many luxury products such 
as candy and tobacco have been shipped to Britain 
and other recipient countries. Such items are 
pleasant to have, but are consumer goods which 
people in tight straits may well do without, es- 
pecially if they cannot afford them, and parti- 
cularly if they are denied machine tools or other 
industrial goods because of them. 

An equally serious matter has been the ex- 
port to Europe of non-luxury consumer or even 
industrial goods which Europe could produce for 
herself. While we are not so narrow minded as 
to believe that all countries should be self-sufficient 
in everything, we think it only reasonable to re- 
cognize that it is foolish, for instance, to ship 
second-hand streetcars to Europe when Europe 
can make perfectly good new ones for herself, 
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We understand that the extensive street car 
manufacturing works in Austria have been forced 
to close because ERP has bought old street cars 
from New York and other cities and shipped 
ihem to recipient countries. We further under- 
stund that France’s automobile works are facing 
severe competition from imported American cars 
und are finding it increasingly difficult to continue 
operations. 

[t is obviously a contradiction, to supply raw 
materials and tools to Austria’s street car factor- 
ies and France’s auto works, plus food and cloth 
‘or the workers, and at the same time force upon 
‘iirope American street cars and automobiles 
which will cause the native factories to close. 
1’ ERP is to aid the industrialization of Europe, 
then all consumer products—at least the basic re- 
yuirements of the European people—should be 
muide in so far as possible by Eurepe’s own factor- 
vcs. Lf, however, the basic idea of ERP is to dis- 
nose of second hand and surplus American pro- 
ducts, then why waste money on developing jn- 
dustries which we wish to put out of business? 

Another contradiction comes from the 
American military, which apparently views ERP 
us a means of erecting a military barrier against 
Russia and the countries of Eastern Europe. Re- 
‘sardless of any political implications which the 
Atlantic Pact may have, it is placing a financial 
burden upon its European signatories which none 
can really afford. The Dutch Finance Minister, 
i’rofessor Pieter Lieftinck, in a recent press inter- 
view, said that the Dutch Government hoped to 
jersuade the people to save more and also hoped 
so introduce other anti-inflationary measures. 
Ituwever, he admitted that Holland’s military 
commitments under the terms of the North 
Atlantic Pact would have incalculable inflationary 
affects upon the country’s economy. 

France is probably one of the best examples 
of how ERP aid is not accomplishing its job of 
iiding and speeding up recovery and development. 
tirst, America gives France money—last year at 
apout the rate of US$1,000,000 per day-—to 
iinanee a program of recovery. Second, a large 
portion of the money is required to be spent in 
ine United States for supplies and materials which 
could be obtained elsewhere, especially in Eastern 
Kurope, at a much smaller cost. Third, a portion 
of the supplies are of a luxury type which both 
compete with France’s great luxury industries 
and also force her to spend money for articles 
which she does not need. Fourth, manufactur- 
ad products, both consumer and industrial, are 
supplied by America although France could supply 
them herself and thus save dollars and help her- 
seiffat the same time. Fifth, France is carrying 
on a colonial war in Indo-China where, some re- 
sorts estimate, she is spending about US$1,000,- 
900 per day—roughly the amount she is receiving 
from America. ‘Sixth, France is now required to 
raise, equip, and support a military establishment 
which her budget will not stand. 

How in the world anyone can expect France 
to proceed in any direction aside from  bank- 
«uptey is beyond understanding. 

As we said, we didn’t think too much of the 
HRP idea in the first place. Now that it’s been 
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invaded by American partisan business interests 
and the military, we think it smells even more. 
[ts failure at pears inevitable. 


Feudal Justice 
E have «-bserved the renewed efforts of the 
author’ ‘es to rid the city of criminals with 
mixed feeliniss. Certainly it is a good idea to 
crack down im the lawless elements, especially 
during this critical period. A show of force may 
make members of the “razor’, “cleaver”, and 
“vellow ox” gangs reflect before attempting to 
take advant:ge of the general disruption of 
conditions an plunge the city into a major crime 
wave, 

However, we wonder if some of the deterents 
to be employ:.d are wise. Too severe punishment 
may cause a nost unpleasant reaction, aside from 
being ‘nhumine. The official attitude seems to 
be that so k ig as the city is under martial law, 
the authoriti:s are empowered to kill, maim, or 
otherwise pi nish offenders at will. This is a 
very narrow iew and may well result in increased 
disorder rater than improvement of the situa- 
tion. 

There is nothing wrong with the theory of: 
martia. law, juring which offenders of peace and 
order may |e dealt with harshly. Society re- 
cognizes tha’ in times of great stress, it is fre- 
quently advisable to enforce severe military law 
in order to prevent rioting or other chaotic acts. 
However, ex erience has shown that any given 
group of perple will not submit to extreme and 
harsh contr: !s for more than a short time. 
Martial law can be enforced only for a brief 
period cover ng an emergency situation. Once 
the crisis is past, public sympathy goes against 
the authoriti’s if they attempt to maintain such 
strict contra:s. 

If there is a major disaster such as fire or 
flood in a city, the majority of the population 
may desire the authorities to enforce army rule 
for a day or a week so that looters may be shot 
on sight. J°owever, as the crisis passes the 
people resent the continuance of such severe dis- 
cipline and the majority of the population loses 
sympathy wth the enforcing authority. 

Stanghs: has been under martial law too 
long already. In fact, acting-President Li Tsung- 
jen has order:d martial law abolished, but General 
Tang En-po, ie facto commander of this area, has 
declined to eed the acting-president’s instruc- 
tions cn the zround of military necessity. 

The city's economy is deteriorating. More 
and more fa:tories are closing each week, while 
food, money. and other essentials are becoming 
scarcer. Th: troops stationed in this area are 
growing inc’easingly restive and more poorly 
disciplined. Perhaps General Tang, who un- 
doubtedly reilizes the gravity of the situation, 
feels that oaly by increasing the severity of 
martial law ;enalities can law and order be main- 
tained. We :re not so sure that this is the right 
answer. De:pite the increasing lawlessness, the 
local populat'on is fast losing confidence in the 
ruling authorities since it is obvious to all that 
economic, sccial, and political reforms are the 
answer, not .arsher regulations, 
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The new police commissioner, General Mao 


_ Sen, presided at a conference last week at which 
additional measures to deal with lawbreakers 
were. considered. The meeting, according to 
local press reports, discussed and decided to im- 
plement an order from General: Tang En-po to 
shoot soldiers who break the law on the spot 
where the offense was committed. Thus, a 
soldier causing a disturbance at a theater is to 
be shot on the sidewalk in front of the theater 
as a warning to other soldiers and as a:show of 
strength to impress the general public. At the 
same meeting it was decided to chop off the 
fingers of .all pickpockets when they are caught 
red-handed. It was not clear whether this de- 
cision was.made upon the basis of an order from 
General Tang or whether those at the meeting 
thought of it by themselves. 

In any event, this seems to us a step back- 
ward toward the middle ages when men’s ideas 
of justice were a great deal more primitive than 
today. We don’t know just how recently such 
a punishment has been in vogue in this country, 
but in the West we imagine that the practice 
has been outlawed for about a century. The 
men who thought up such a: punishment, in our 
view, indicate that they possess an almost un- 
believably feudalistic concept of’ society. 

Continuance of martial law, made more 
severe by on-the-spot executions, cutting off the 
fingers of pickpockets, or any other such miser- 
able ideas which may oceur to the authorities, 
_ will not preserve order. So long as unemploy- 
ment, grows and so long as the authoritieés are 
either unwilling or unable to provide food and 
other necessities for the city’s rapidly-growing 
army of indigents, the tendency toward chaos 
will increase. "A starving man will attempt to 
steal the necessities of life no matter how hor- 
rible the punishment f for such offenses may De. 


Too Much $ Sugar 


pee Taiwan Sugar Corporation, a government 
monopoly, has. spent considerable ‘funds 
during the past-three ‘years in developing the 
sugar industry on the island province and now 
finds itself with a surplus of sugar which can 
neither be used in China nor sold abroad. While 
we dislike saying, “we told you so,” it is never- 
theless true that the officials engaged in this 
undertaking have had the ‘benefit of a lot of 
advice warning them that over-development of 
Taiwan’s sugar industry might lead to ruin. 

Present developments would now seem to 
bear out these past warnings. 
might have been devoted to rice has been used 
to plant sugar cane. The result is that rice- 
hungry China cannot even sell thé sugar cane 
for money with which to buy rice or other food 
crops from abroad. 

In the December 11, 1948 "issue of the 
Review, Mr. J. Carlson Lewis, a man who under- 
stands agricultural problems quite well and who 
has conducted a personal’ investigation of condi- 
tions in Taiwan, cautioned against the expend- 
iture of ECA funds for developing Taiwan’s sugar 
refining capacity, pointing out that there was 
little possibility of a return on the investment. 


Land which. 


Mr. Lewis reviewed Japan’s experience in this 


_ matter, showing that even under efficient man- 


agement sugar production had been uneconomic. 
The Japanese subsidized the production in order 
to sell the refined sugar on the world markets 
for foreign exchange. The Japs, in effect, 
simply bought US dollars, pounds sterling and 
other foreign currencies at a premium. Because 
of war preparations and the urgent need for im- 
ported materials, the Japanese figured that the 
actual -loss incurred in producing the sugar was 
worth while. The same reasoning can scarcely 
be applied to China’s present plan. 

Comparing prewar and postwar sugar and 
rice prices, Mr. Lewis reasoned that sugar pr6- 
duction in Taiwan would be even less efficient. 
today than in the prewar days when the island’s 
economy complemented that of Japan. World 
sugar production at the present time ig about 
three percent above prewar levels, while world 
rice production is abcut four percent below pre- 
war. Further, sugar prices today are about the 
same as or lower than prewar, while rice prices 
are higher. Thus, even if China was able to 
sell the sugar abroad and then buy foreign rice, 
she almost certainly would lose money on the 
deal. How much simpler and wiser it would 
have been to devote the sugar land to rice. The 
added money spent on foreign fertilizer, equip- 


-ment for rehabilitation of sugar refining plants, 


ete. could have been spent on improving the rice 
yield. 

Analyzing the merits of the two crops, Mr. 
Lewis wrote: “Looking at Taiwan’s sugar and 
rice production from an objective viewpoint, one 
sees that sugar yields .... about 4,700 pounds 
for 12 months. Rice on the island, an the other 
hand, yields about 2,400 pounds of paddy plus 
a winter crop per acre every 12. months. Raw 
granulated sugar imported into China in 1937 
cost about US$.05 per pound. 

“The present bulk price of Taiwan sugar to 


. SCAP in Japan in 1948 is also about US$.05 per 


pound. In 1937, Southeast Asia rice, in terms 
of paddy (inferior to Taiwan rice) imported 
into China was at a rate of about US$.017 and 
in 1948, about US$.055. Southeast Asia rice is 
the cheapest available on the world market, but 
its supply is rationed through the International 
Emergency Food Council of FAO. With Java, 


the cheapest sugar producer in the world, still 


supplying comparatively little because of political 
upheavals there, sugar prices in the future are 
expected to fall as conditions stabilize and more 
supplies become available. Rice, still on short 
supply, on the other hand is expected to become . 
more expensive. ‘ 

“Thus, at present — considering the world 
market prices about equal and with sugar yield- 
ing nearly twice as much per acre—sugar will 
be worth twice as much per acre in terms of 
foreign exchange if all the sugar raised can be 
sold on foreign markets. This is precisely the 
point and many students of the problem think 
that this cannot be done.” 

From these figures it would seem that a 
conservative estimate would give sugar a two 
to one price advantage on world markets. How- 
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aver, as Mr. Lewis pointed out, this advantage 
before the war was even greater and at that time 
the Japanese found that it cost them money to 
raise sugar. Already the price advantage of 
suvar has fallen, and, if world market trends 
ave to be taken into consideration, it will fall 
further in the not so distant future. 

Another point is that the cost of producing 
xuvar is much greater than the production cost 
rice. First, large quantities of chemical 
‘ertilizer are needed for sugar. Second, huge 
industrial installations are required for the pro- 
cessing of the raw cane. Rice production has, 
sy comparison, only negligible expenses. 

Mr, Lewis said that many observers thought 
ihat the real hitch would come when China found 
that there was no market for her sugar. She 
would then find herself stuck with large quant- 

ties of a product which represented a sizable 
iniveatinent. Pursuing the question of possible 
“agar markets further, Mr. Lewis said: 

“It should be noted that the Japanese used 
soout 1,000,000 metric tons of Taiwan raw sugar 
ner year. Now, Taiwan Sugar Company per- 
sonnel are talking in terms of producing 2,000,- 
000 tons a year with no prospective customer 
except Japan in sight. And many persons fear 
inat Japan would be very happy to have Taiwan 
aut a large investment into sugar only to find 
later on that Taiwan would have to sell on Jap- 
anese dictated terms since there would be no 
me else to sell to.” 

Latest press reports from Taiwan indicate 
that Mr. Lewis’ fears were all too well founded. 
‘The sugar expansion program has progressed to 
the point that production is now estimated at 
09,000 tons, or one-fourth of the goal. How- 
sver, present production has already resulted in 

surplus. No foreign markets besides Japan 
have been found, while the China market has 
sn considerably restricted due to the military 
situation, with areas such as North China, which 
iad been counted on for heavy consumption, cut 
wT. Meanwhile, in mainland areas still under 
MT control, Taiwan sugar has to compete with 
2 output of producing areas such as Szechuen, 
kK wangtung, and Fukien. Further, many regions 
which might be considered as potential markets 
<uhsist upon locally manufactured sugar. 

Perhaps there can be some expansion of the 
mainland market through sales to cities such as 
Shanghai, Nanking, and Canton: where a pre- 
miom for super-refined white sugar might be 
abtained. Most mainland areas, however, make 
aut by using inferior quality, but cheap, local 
var. The end result, though, seems to be 
that rice-hungry Kuomintang China is now stuck 
with a surplus of refined sugar, the acquiring of 
which necessitated the spending of considerable 
money and labor. 


ater 


“ as 
es a 


Perpetual Motion 


Two hundred tons of old CNC notes were ghipped to 
Yaiwan during the past month for the Taiwan Paper Com- 
jmny to be reduced into pulp for paper—-Ta Kung Pao. 

And when the Taiwan Paper Company is finished with 
them, perhaps they can be turned over to the Taiwan plant 
of the Central Bureau of Printing and Engraving, which, 
«wt! understand, is experiencing a paper shortage. 
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25 Years Ago in 
The China Weekly Review 


: March 22, 1924 
Women’s /aper 


The Women  Deily News, a Chinese newspaper for women 
and the first =" its kind in North China, has just been 
started Ly sever:.| young women in Tientsin, one among whom 
was fornerly a erominent agitator in the students’ movement 
several vears ay» and was afterwards sent over to france 
for higher edues-ion. 


Peaceful Week 


The past w-ek has been propitious for the Far Fast, 
particularly so : China. No events likely to lead to serious 
trouble Fave trx spired, previous fears o7 fighting and knotty 
complications hee been fulled, and minds have turned for 
the moment tc the promotion of affairs for better days 
through peacefu lawful means. Months and years of the 
stamp oc the pest days would bring tc business men their 
fondest hopes fr development. Almost the sole topic of 
press discussior. regarding China has had to do with the 
negotiations witi. Soviet Russia for the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations. Much of Japan’s news. likewise, has been 
in connection wth the recognition of the Soviet. A sharp 
decline ia the Yon has caused uneasiness in Japan business 
eireles, Lut ther was sufficient hope of means being devised 
to raise the Yer: value to a reasonable market rate. While 
some likelihood ~° the United States House of Representatives 
passing the Ph:i ppine Independence bili was reported, the 
}ilipinos and American businessmen in the Islands realize 
that the status .uo is to be maintained politically and they 
are setthng dow’ to business. 


Ld * 


10 Years Ago In 
The China Weekly Review 


March 25, 1939 
“Little Devils” 


More than © ',000 homeless Chinese irchins and runaway 
boys frem var: is parts of the country have joined the 
Chinese 3th Rou: : Army in the Northwest in the fight against 
the Japanese. ‘lost of the boys range from 11 to 16 years, 
hence are too :nall to carry arms, but they make them- 
selves useful as uglers, messengers, mess boys, theater actors 
and first-aid we <ers, 

Haldore Hai :on, correspondent for the Associated Prass, 
who sper:t consi’-rable time in the Northwest, said that these 
youths, who st: co themselves “little devils,” are the gayest 
creatures’ in ev ry camp. They wear discarded uniforms, 
often three size: too large, and receive the same pay and 
food as the re-ular soldiers—$1 Chinese dollar a month, 
equivalert to u.out 16% cents in American money. One 
suno-tanned bugl-> said that being a “little devil” was more 
fun than statvi-z on a farm in a Japanese occupied zone. 

Hundreds of boys who joined the old Red Army in the 
days of the ei»! war are now high olficers in the Kighth 
Army. 

* * * 


Madame Chiang Condemns Corruption 

The follow::z2 excerpt is from Madame Chiang’s ‘“Re- 
surgam” series, which appeared originally in the New Life 
Movemer.t supp! nent of the Central Datiy News: 

“Most high officials who pretended to superivrity, but* 
who yearned fo: the ungavory commission, had underlings to 
transact the qu: :tfonable business for them. The underlings 
in their turn, ‘eveloped their own technique, and if they 
failed tc secur: their price, they contrived means to cause 
the collanse of z}:2 negotiations and the shelving of the project, 

Thus! this R-vublic has much to live town, many lingering 
bad habits, evil .otions and distorted conceptions to extirpate. 
Our past and «resent diplomatic and industrial highways 
have been stre>: with the corpses of lost causes and the 
bleaching) bones of strangled industries, while innumerable 
schemey of pote:tial value have been stiliborn and have long 
choked the pigs n-holds and archives o* various ministries.” 
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"Political Tides In Yunnan 


WHILE Nanking struggles with the 
problem of peace, the  Com- 
munists are making headway in 
Yunnan,. and the Nationalist Govern- 
ment is fast losing its hold over the 
province. cons 
Just before his retirement, Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek summoned a 
group of governors, warlords and 
generals to Nanking for a last 
minute conference which resulted in 
a re-shuffle of provincial posts in the 
south and southwestern provinces. In 
Yunnan, two hew commissioners 
were appointed: An En-pu as com- 
missioner of civil affairs, and Ling 
Yu-’ang as commissioner of finance. 
Governor Lu Han was made. concur- 
rently chief of the Yunnan Provincial 
KMT office and given command of 
the Nationalist 26th Army. Thus, 
. this governor, who last month was 
responsible for the execution of 21 
persons in the unming banknote 
scandal (see Review, March 5), now 
has combined authority over the gov- 
ernment, the party and the army. 
' Recently, he warned all the evening 
papers in Kunming to stop using in- 
formation picked up from “unreli- 
able” broadcasts, 


New Commissioners | 

An .En-pu, the new Commissioner 

of Civil Affairs, received his appoint- 
ment not simply because he is-a de- 
pendable Lolo relative of Lu Han but 
also because he is an ex-military 
man, oné-time Commander of the 
60th Army, who fought against the 

_ Japanese at Taierchuang and whose 


army was noted. for the good dis-| 


cipline of his soldiers. Recently he 
escaped capture following the Na- 
tionalist retreat from Hsuchow, He 
is expected to play an important role 
in putting the Nationalist house in 
order in Yunnan, re 

Ling Yu-t’ang, the new 
Commissioner of Finance, a 
faithful member of the CC, 
Clique and a follower of the 
ex-Commissioner of Finance, | 
Lu Chung-jen, has had con- 
siderable experience in .politi- | 
cal and economic affairs. Dur- 
ing the war, Ling managed 

“to make a tidy profit out of 

an organization called the 
“Overseas. Banking Corpora- 
tion of China” which was | 
established in Kunming by a. 
Burmese Chinese named Liany § 
King-shan and of which Ling 
was a standing director. Ling 
also heads the Chen I Pao 
(Justice Daily), the mouth- 
piece of ex-finance ¢ommis- 
sioner Lu. In 1945, when the 
“Yunnan provincial govern- | 
ment was reorganized, Ling Mig 
was appointed accountant gen- _ 
eral. : 

These political appointments 
are not the only new develop- 
ments in Yunnan. The res- 
ident committee of the Yun- 


-and vice-borrowing. 


Galahad Wood 


nan provincial council recently 
‘passed a series of resolutions with 
dangerously separatist potentialities, 
They provide: 


_1) That, in order to make both 
ends of the provincial budget meet, 
the provincial government should 
take over all taxation organizations 
which the Central Government has 
established in Yunnan; 


2) That, in order to lessen the 
burden on the people and at the same 
time insure the maintenance of order 
in the province, Yunnan should re- 
duce the number of soldiers under 
its authority to 6,000 and the Cen- 
tral Government should be  respon- 
sible for any expenses for soldiers in 
excess of this number; and 


3) That, for any services which 
the Central Government asks of 
Yunnan, it must be prepared to pay 
all expenses in advance. 


Not Sure Of Position 


It is interesting to- note, however, 
that Governor Lu Han has refrained 
from putting any of these measures 
into effect, partly because he does 


not believe the time is ripe for such 


an independent move, and partly be- 
cause he is not sure of his own 
strength. His ten Peace Preserva- 
tion Corps regiments exist, for all 
practical purposes, in name only, 
since six of them have been “eaten 
away” by the local Reds and the re- 
maining four are in the process of 
organization. He would like to re- 


_cruit more able-bodied men, but he 


hesitates because of the Red propa- 
ganda against’ conscription, taxation 
(The Sin Wen 
Piao reported that the Yunnan pro- 


..Vincial government decided on March , 


“Pursuit of Light,” by Li Hwa, 


12 to suspend conscription and food 
requisitioning in the province— 
Editor.) 


On the Communist side, it has been 


' estimated that more than 1,500 Com- 


munists, veterans of the wartime 
East River column in Canton, have 
moved into Yunnan since last April. 
They are reported to be under the 
leadership of Chu Chia-pi, who, ac- 
cording to fairly reliable sources, has 
been appointed by the Communists in 
North China as vice commanding 
general of a formally inaugurated 
Democratic Liberation Army for the 
‘Yunnan, Szechuen° and Kwangsi 
areas. The commanding general is 
said to be Juang Tien. 


Guerillas Organized 

The Reds have organized the 
guerilla units into 12 formal columns. 
(In the Communist Army, a column 
ordinarify includes three divisions and 
is equivalent to a Nationalist army. 
However, the strength of a column 
must vary from district to district, 
since it is unlikely that the columns 
in Yunnan approach this size— 
Editor.) Seven columns, under - the 
command of Chu Chia-pi, are already 
in control of a number of hsien east 


of the Indo-China ‘railway, and the 
other five, under the command of: 
Hsu Ling-sun (also known as Yu 


Wei-min), who is a graduate of the 
Red Academy in Yenan, are: respon-. 
sible for taking over the hsien west: 
of the railway. In addition, the. 
Communists have organized eight: 
local columns in different hsien, 


Other prominent Communists in 
Yunnan are said to be Chow Pao- 
chun and Liu Foo-tsu. Chow, who is 
a native of Tali in west Yunnan, was 
a high ranking military officer dur- 
ing the Sino-Japanese war and has a 
brother who is a Communist. 
general in North China. He 
is said to have the backing 
of the Burmese Communists 
and operates in west Yunnan 
with*Kawa mountain (on. the 
Burmese border), as his base. 
Liu is active on the Yunnan- 
Szechuen-Kweichow border. 

One development that. 
aroused a. good deal of 
speculation concerns the ac- 
tivity of the new vice com- 
manding general of the Pro- 
vincial Reeruitment Head. 
quarters, Wan Pao-pang, who 
was sent south to pacify the 
“bandits.” Wan, who is a 
large landlord in Mengtsz and 
was acting commander of the 
60th Army during the war, 
unexpectedly captured the 
city of Mengtsz instead. 
When Government reinforce- 
ments were sent south, they 
were ambushed by “bandits,” 
At the present time, Wan 
and his soldiers are still in 
the mountains around. Meng- 
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tsz, and it is not known whether 
they are on some special confidential 
mission or whether they are plan- 
ning to cooperate with the Reds. 


“Bandit” Activities 

Here are some random examples 
of “bandit” activities. On the third 
day of the Chinese New Year. they 
kiljed the’ magistrate of Yen-shan 
hsien in the south and commissioned 
a new magistrate to take his place. 
In Kochiu, 110 guards of the Yunnan 
Consolidated Tin Corporation appro- 
priated a quantity of silver dollars 
and then joined the Reds with their 
110 rifles and four machine guns. A 
coalition government under ~ local 
Communist leadership has been set 
up in Kwangnan hsien and the magis. 
trate has been forced to set up a re- 
fugee government in one of the 


neighboring villages. Another magis- 


trate, Mr. Hsu Yun-hsien, announc- 
ed recently that he had “liberated” 
his hsien in accordance with the 
wishes of the people. He de- 
clared he had served the KMT 
Government for 30 years but got 
nothing because he was not a 
good squeezer and now it was time 
for him to do something for the peo- 
ple. In Yenhsing hsien in west 
Yunnan, the magistrate shot more 
than 20 people, including some hsien 
councillors, on trumped-up charges 
of “communism” and “rebellion.” 
The people killed him and took over 
administration of the hsien. 


Hsien Captured 


Along the Red River, Hsu ‘Ling- 
sun has already captured a number 
of hsien including Yuan-kiang, Mai- 


Formal] Name of 
Columns Commander 


First Column Sun Tai-chia 


Second 7 
Third ” 
Fourth * 
Fifth a 


Ho Hsien-lung 
Sheng Hsien 
Peng Ta Tung 
Liu Pi-ching 


Sixth ed 


Seventh ” Yang Show-tu 


(The above seven columns are 
Chia-pi). 
Eighth Column Hsu Ling-sun 


Hang Chow-chung 
oe _ tribe people. Co-operated with Liu 


Communist Units Reportedly Operating In Yunnan 


Description, 


Native of Kwanan. Ex-Chief of 
Body-Guard Unit of Kwanan Hsien 
Yamen, surrendered to Chu Chia-pi 
when Chu captured the city last 
June 22, 

Native of Kwanan. 

Veteran Communist. 


Native of Makuan.. Former hsien 
councillor to the Provincial Council. 
Responsible for capture of Makuan 
several months ago. 

Traditional Miao leader among his 


Pi-ching in capture of Makuan. 


_ Graduate of Yunnan University... 


Nephew of Yang Tea-yuan, ex-Vice 
Speaker of Luliang Hsien Council 
and now the Chief of Luliang Native 
Column, 


under the overall command of Chu 


* x 
Native of Yunnan. Graduate of Red 
Academy at Yenan. 
A laborer from Shantung Province. 


"Veteran Communist, 


Native of Shihping. A brave Robin 
Hood. 

Veteran Communist, 

Veteran Communist. 


(The above five ¢olumns are under the overall command of Hsu 


Ninth ie Wang Weng-hwa 
- Tenth ie Liu Kun-foo 
Eleventh ” ‘Lee Tzen-chow 
Twelfth ” Wu Cha 
Ling-sun.) 
Native Name of 
Columns. Commander 


Kwanan Column Sun Kwan-ting 


Luliang ” Yang Tea-yuan 


Ping-bian ” Tzo Ting 


Description 
Native of Kwanan. A_ veteran 
magistrate. 
Native of Luliang. Ex-Speaker of 
Luling Hsien Council. 
Once a regiment commander. 


(The above native columns east of the Indo-China Railway belong to 


Chu - Chia-pi) 
Lung-wu Column Mo Tzung-t’ang 
O-san a Dong Chien-an 


Yuan-kiang ” Lee Ho-tsai 


Hsinping Column Hsu 
Shihping a Liu Kwan-ching 


Retired military officer. 


’ Graduate of the Foreign Language 
‘and Literature Dept. of Yunnan 


University. 
Horse-driver, father-in-law of Hsu 
Ling-sun. 


Retired military officer. 


(The above five columns west of the Indo-China Railway are respon- 


sible to Hsu Ling-sun.) 


| pee STL 
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kiang, Fu-hai, Ling-er,. Lan-tsang, 
Fenyuang, Szemao and Pu-erh. The 
local Reds have suceéeded in occupy- 
ing about a third of the 181 hsien 
in the province of Yunnan. In_ the 
areas which have been liberated, the 
Reds distribute rice, cotton yarn and 
other necessities to the poor. In 
cases where people are afraid to be- 
come involved in the local political 
turmoil, the Reds have been known 
to place gifts in front of their 
homes, 


Those who have actually witnessed 


the success of the Reds in winning 


the support of the people state that 
it is due to a number of reasons: 1) 
The Reds know they are fighting for 
something in which they believe; 2) 
the Reds keep very good discipline 
and always help the poor in order 


-to gain public sympathy and support. 


In hsien occupied by them, the rela- 
tionship between the .Reds and the 
lao pai hsing are cordial, and the 
people call them “Reds” rather than 
“bandits.” In g number of areas the 
Government still holds the cities but 
the Reds control all the outlying dis- 
tricts. Every farmer acts as an in- 
telligence agent for the Reds . and 
everywhere they go, the people wel- 
come them. 3) The Reds are re- 
ported to be receiving considerable 
help from Ho Chi-minh in Vietnam 
in the form of “machine gunners, 
mechanics and technicians; and 4) 
they are supplied with military 
materials by “international ammuni- - 
tion smugglers” on the Kwangsi- 
Yunnan-Indo-China border in addi- 
tion to what they seize from Gov- 
ernment soldiers. 


Tightening Circle 


In order to isolate Kunming, Red 
“technical units” cut wires, dismantle © 


‘communications and destroy coal 


stocks. It has been reported that 
production at the Min Liang Coal 
Corporation is now only 40 percent 
of: its pre-bandit production. Trains 
on the Indo-China and Kochiu- 
Shihping railway are stopped re- 
gularly. The price of rice in Kun- 
ming has increased daily because of - 
transportation difficulties created by 
the local Reds. ; 


A study of the map shows how the 
Reds are gradually tightening their 
cirele around Kunming. Every day 
newspapers in Kunming carry 
stories of increased Red activity. On 
February 10, around 700 “bandits” 
led by Liu Fu-chia attacked Hsiao 
Hsin Kai, an important railway 
station between Kunming and Chiu- 
ching hsien, and seized the Amer- 
ican-made machine guns and _ rifles 
used by the railway police. They 
also attacked the dynamo electrical 
factory of the Kun Fu _ Electricity 
Corporation located a few miles from 
Kunming on February 19, causing 
all lights to be cut off in Kunming. 


In view of the hold the local Reds 
already have on the province of 
Yunnan, it is doubtful whether Gov- 
ernor Lu Han or his newly appoint- 
ed commissioners will be able to save 
the situation for the Nationalists. 
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JQ A0HSIUNG harbor—the back square kilometers, aspreximnately one- single-story warehouses of ‘tem- 

door of Taiwan—has now been tenth of the whole. porary construction which were built 

completely rehabilitated following Unfortunately, the harbor was . merely to tide over emergency needs. 


its destruction during the war, and 
plans are being made to expand it 
as a major port in the Far East. 

The reconstructipn work, a major 
task in view of the many difficulties 
both on the mainland of China and 
on Taiwan itself, is significant in 
the light of the harbor’s history and 
potentialities. 

The harbor city, originally known 

as Takao (47%), was once a fisher- 
men’s village on the southwestern 
coast of the island. The surround- 
ing waters were full of driftbars 
and shoals, and the sea waves roared 
so high that it was a perilous place 
to anchor. On the conclusion of the 
Sino-British treaty at Tientsin, the 
British traveled to the island from 
Amoy and began to colonize it: 
They founded a port at Kaohsiung, 
which, together with sister ports at 
Keelung, Damsei and Angping, were 


open to international traffic. There _ 
was no attempt, however, to con- 
struct a harbor. 

In 1899, soon after the forced 


cession of the island to Japan, the 
Japanese began to ‘realize the im- 
portance of building up a harbor for 
their future economic encroachment. 
on the South colonies, Engineering 
work was first started. on. the har- 
bor in 1908 and was continued | over 
successive years. 


Ideal Climate 


The harbor boasts an ideal cli- 


mate. Thermometer readings aver- 
age 24.420, and the barometer 
758mm. A balmy wind blows wes- 


terly north throughout the year 
except for a short spell between sum- 
mer and autumn when there a 
typhoons. The precipitation is li 
and relative humidity low. Tee 
water current in the harbor is ar ‘ound 


* three knots per hour and the tidal 


- fluctuation never exceeds 1.17 meters, 


yall sea , /Zoers, 
} What is more, the harbor has been 


ithe outer side which 
& wall 


‘ 


thus permitting safe. anchorage for 


rovidentially supplied with two 
things: First, it is severed from the 
fsea by a long stretch of driftbar at 
constitutes a 
against the ocean waves, 
; Second, two hills, the Hsiao-Shan and 


{ the Chi-Hau- -Shan, rise haughtily on 


\ 


a 
nal ae te 
Hm ot 
he, 


ne pT TT tee ay, 


‘by 12 kilometers ~° 


f either side of the entrance within a 
stone’s throw of each other, thereby 
commanding the waters in and out 
and giving navigators an excellent 


' target. At the heel of each hill a 
massive concrete breakwater or 
“mole” has been constructed which 


extends some 1,000 meters into the 
sea. The two breakwaters provide a 
350 meter wide entrance for ships 
eoming into the harbor. 

‘The whole harbor, 1500 meters wide 
long, 
navigable water area of 16.5 square 
kilometers, with the fairway and 
mooring acreage combined 1.57 


covers a 


utilized by the Japanese as a major 
base for their southward expansion 
during the war and it was conse- 
quently almost completely wiped out 
by Allied bombers. At” war’s end 
there remained only the dilapidated 
walls of reinforced concrete buildings, 
the shattered masses of quay 
wharves, and piles of stone, husks of 
sunken ships and the like. The en- 
trance to the harbor was practically 
blocked and the fairway so choked 
with silt and dirt that a 300-ton. boat 
could barely make the passage. 

This was the situation facing the 
Chinese Government when it took 
over the harbor after the war. En- 
gineers sent from Chungking had to 
start from scratch, with buildings 
destroyed, communications cut, and 
supplies and tools lacking. 


Rehabilitation Work 


The first job was that of clearing 
away the rubble that filled the quay 
wharves and the highways and rail- 


ways, and tearing down the ragged 


walls of bombed buildings. One half- 
destroyed reinforced concrete bridge 
over a railway line took three months 
of bare-handed labor to tear down, 
The mammoth job of dismantling and 


‘refloating the sunken ships began at 


the same time. There were 24° 
steamers wholly or partly submerged 
in the heart of the harbor, the 
largest of which was an oil tanker, 
the Kuoshio Maru, whose displace- 
ment tonnage was 10,518, and more 
than 100 small vessels. Highteen 
ships with a tonnage of 71,235 have 
now. been salvaged and three, the 
Yamazawa Maru, Shonan. Maru and 
Kuroshio Maru, totalling 18,215 tons, 
have been refloated and repaired for 
use, The water today is free of ob- 
structions. 

Rebuilding godowns and ware- 
houses was another task. In Japan- 
ese times, the harbor possessed 24 
warehouse buildings, mostly of two- 
story, first-grade reinforced concrete 
construction. About 95 percent of 
these buildings were levelled during 
the war. Now, despite the -ack of 
materials, they have all been rebuilt 
and renovated and have a_ gross 
storing capacity of 143,781 tons. 
Three tall godowns facing the No. 4 
wharf have steel frame structures 
with a. thin plate walling, the 
material for which was. salvaged 
from the sunken ships. Each of 
these godowns is to be fitted with a 
rolling cargo conveyor. The two- 
story reinforced concrete buildings 
are. hemmed in by railways both at 
the front and rear, and there are 
spacious staging platforms off the 
second floors so that cargo can be 
transferred directly from the ships 
into the godown and from the go- 
down onto the trains by means of 
crawling cranes railed along ‘the 
wharves. There are also some 


In addition, there are a number of 
newly-erected warehouses, most of 
which belong to Government concerns 
such as the Taiwan Sugar Company, 
the China Navigation Company, and 
the Taiwan Express Company. Fifty- 
three of these have been completed 
and have a storage capacity of 166,- 
184 tons. Local private capital is 
also pushing construction of numer- 
ous warehouses in the harbor area, 
and there is, in addition, 20,955 
square meters of ground for the 
storage of coal and other materials. 
Present traffic accommodation is 
back to 85 percent of the prewar high 
of 3,200,000 tons in 1939, 


Wharfs And Shelters 

The harbor hag 38,170 meters of 
quay wharves of three types: 1) 
The reinforced or plain concrete- 
massive type, 2) the reinforced con- 
erete deck-and-pile type, and 3) the 
reinforced concrete caisson type with 
steel sheet-pile lining. The founda- 
tion for all wharves was laid’ well 
down in the water with a vertical 
quay wall 10.5 meters high, so as to 
give deep-drought steamer  berthing 
without tilting at the tides. Although 
these wharves were badly damaged 
and bulged over, they have been re- 
molded and repaired. The whole 
length of 28 berthing seats can, at 
present, accommodate a tonnage of 
134,000 of ships ranging from 3,000 
to 10,000 tons. There are also 14 
newly-repaired buoys to which some 
70,000 tons can be hitched. In addi- 
tion, the harbor has annexed several 


- shodl-water wharves and shelters of 


about three meters deep for boats of 
100 tons and under. On the right 
of the outer harbor there ig one 
secluded shelter especially for fishing 
boats. All these quay wharves and 
docks are interlocked by a. network 
of railways and highways connecting 
with the island’s central lines. 

The soil of the harbor bed is of the 
silty-loam type. Because it went so 
many: years without being dredged 
and regulated, the channel was badly 
choked up. At the end of the: war, 
dredging work was urgently needed 
but there were no dredgers left in- 
tact, and what was worse, no repair 


plants or fittings to restore the 
damaged dredgers. Calling on their 
ingenuity, the workmen did an 


amazing job of repairing the dredg- 
ers with hand tools plus a small 
amount of equipment they were able 
to get in Shanghai and _ elsewhere, 
and the harbor was dredged. Today 
the water is 9.5 meters deep at high 
tide, and 12,000-ton ships can safely 
anchor in the inner harbor. : 
There are now two electric-power- 
ed suction dredgers of 500 tons and 
750 horsepower and one bucket 
dredger. The suction dredgers are 
being used to widen the fairway of 
the harbor from 120 to 150 meters, 
but since they are not self-propelled 
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they are not suitable for use on the 
high seas. In view of the necessity of 
expanding the harbor for future use, 
the director of the harbor bureau, 
Mr. Lin Tse-pin ( #& Bl # ) has 
asked the Ministry of Communica- 
tions to previde, through American 
aid, a new ladder-chain or self-pro- 
pelled suction dredger for this work. 

A wireless telegraph station has 
recently been completed to serve as 
an inter-port informant and guide to 
ships. The lighthouse (red, white; 
C class) on the top of the Kee-Shan, 
whose beams can be seen 20.5 knots 
away, forms the main target of the 
harbor. On the farther end of each 
of the two breakwaters there are red- 
green light poles with an illuminat- 
ing distance of 8 and 10 knots res- 
pectively. 

The quay wharves 
with cranes of five, 15 and 50 tons 
-and there are floating cranes of 15 
and 30 tons. All these hoists, crawl- 
ing or floating, have been newly re- 
paired and are in fairly good operat- 
ing shape. The Ministry of Com- 
‘munications has promised to send 
three new cranes of medium capacity 
for, use in the harbor. 


Water Sources 

The harbor bureau has eight effi- 
cient’ lighters, the largest being 
110.58 tons, and seven boats to water 
the ships. There are also 29 
hydrants along the quay wharves 
which conduct soft water directly to 
the ships on berth. All these water 
sourees are supplied from the city 
water plant, and the bureau also has 
a soft-water filtering pool on the 
Siao-Shan for emergency purposes, 

As the. Kaohsiung oil refinery is 
located only a short distance away, 
the harbor is well supplied with re- 
fined fuels direct from the plant 
through newly-laid pipes. The bureau 
also has one oil boat for prompt 
feeding in the harbor, and several 
others will soon be furnished by the 
oil plant itself, 

Beeause the harbor is so well 
situated as regards navigation routes 
to and from the South Seas the 
city of Kaohsiung has developed 
into an industrial tenter, housing 
such works as a caustic soda manu- 
factory, aluminum and cement plants, 
an oil refinery, machine works, ship- 
_yards, fertilizer chemicals, the Tai- 
‘wan Sugar Company, ete.. The. na- 
tional Government and the local com- 
munity are now attempting to push 
the idea of making the harbor an 
international free port of trade. to 
vival Hongkong. 

As a step toward expanding the 
harbor in this direction, the harbor 
authority has laid down a tentative 
three-year plan. The first year would 
see the construction of a new 1,000- 
ton dry dock, completion of the No. 
19-22 deep-water conerete-block quay 
wharves, extension of 3.800 meters of 
railway, floating of four new buoys 
for 10,000-ton ships, improvement of 


night-navigating facilities, and the - 


dredging of 190,000 cubic meters of 
silt from the fairway so as to sccom- 
modate ships of 15,000 tons. 
During the second year, the plans 
call for the construction of a 20,000 
ton dry dock, paving the masonry 


‘are | outfitted 


embankments and _ repairing the 
shoal-water wharves along the Kee- 
Haw, regulation of the water area 
along the industrial district to make 
it navigable and laying the founda- 
tion for deep-water wharves to be 
constructed during the 
period. 

Third year plans envisage the con- 
struction of three deep-water wharves 
of the protruding type along the in- 
dustrial section, laying out new rail 


ensuing - 


and highway lines around this area,, 
installation of. more mechanical con- 
veyors and cranes for cargo transit, 
erection of more warehouses—pre- 
ferably by private capital—to in- 
crease storage capacity .to 720,000 
tons, and expansion of the deep- 
water wharves by 45 more berthing: 
seats for 15,000-ton ships. 

If these blueprints become reali-. 
ties, the Kaohsiung harbor should 
have an interesting future. 


Kuomintang Confucianism: 


What’s In A Name? 


ORE of the reasons for the failure 

of the Kuomintang has been its 
adherance to the Confucian principle 
of “Rectification of Names” 
This principle, under Kuomintang 
usage, has degenerated until the 
name itself has become more im- 
portant than the function. When 
something is wrong, as soon as its 
name is “rectified,” the matter is 
solved, : 


Let us see how this principle has 
worked out in the last few years. 


In 1946, for the purpose of ap- 
pearing to lay the ground work for 
constitutional government the KMT 
convoked. the National Assembly, 
without the participation of the 
Communist Party and the Democra- 
tic League, and framed a constitu- 
tion. In 1947, a “general election” 
was ordered, and in 1948 a new Na- 
tional Assembly was convened to 
elect a president and a vice president. 
Chiang Kai-shek’s title thus was 
changed from chairman of the Na- 
tionalist Government to president of 
the Chinese Republic. In other words, 
a name was rectified. 


However, the emergency powers 
conferred upon the president by the 
new National Assembly nullified the 
effects of the constitution. But, so 
long as there was a constitution on 
paper and so Jong as Chiang Kai- 
shek was given the title of president, 
“derhocracy” was supposed to be in 
existence in China. This is a perfect 
illustration of degenerated Confucian 
nominalism. 


Soon after the KMT decided to 
launch the Civil War, it adopted the 
name,* “Bandit Suppression Cam- 
paign.” To call the Communists 
“bandits” was, in its view, another 
name “rectified.” 

When a number of KMT members 
tried to make the Civil War an in- 
ternational issue so as to invite in- 
tervention by foreign powers, they 
had a_ resolution passed by the 
Legislative Yuan to the effect that 
the term “Bandit Suppression Cam- 
paign” be replaced by “Anti-Agegres. 
sion War.’ Although it has never 
been put into practice, the resolution 
illustrates the fact. that the KMT 
tried to turn the Civil War in ‘its 
favor by the magic of merely rectify- 
ing names. 


Now, because of its military col-- 


lapse, the KMT has offered the olive 


(iE%). 


FRANK CHEN 


branch to the Communists. But it. 
is now the Communist Party which 
is in the position to dictate the terms 
of surrender, For the purpose of 
“saving face,” the KMT authorities: 
call it “peace,” perhaps another rec- 
tified name. 


When the Generalissimo stepped 
down from his office, he used in his. 
parting message a very ambiguous 
word Tut-hsiu (38 tk), which is 
neither “resign” nor “retire.” In 
foreign countries, when a high official 
retires from his position, he seldom 
will accept the same position again. 
A Chinese official may Tui-hsiu today, 
but he may assume the same position 
tomorrow. Even if Chiang does not 
Te-assume his post, he has never re- 
itired officially from the highest posi- 
‘tion in China. .It thus becomes 
evident that Chiang’s last-minute 
choice of words still follows the Con- 
fucian doctrine of rectification of 
names. . 


In short, from its rise to its down- 
fall, the KMT has been interested 
mainly in a nice or “rectified” name, 
San Min Chu I was an attractive 
‘slogan, but nothing has come of it. 
A constitution is an indispensable 
instrument of democracy, and the 
KMT had one “made. to order” while 
the Civil War was going on unofficial- 
ly. A general election is a requisite 
of democracy and the KMT staged 
one. There should be a president in 
a republic, and the KMT, through its 
controlled National Assembly, con- 
ferred that title upon the Generalis- 
simo. A bill of rights was included 
in the constitution, but the old prac- 
tice of violating human rights was 
never stopped, : 


Ever since the constitution was 
proclaimed, a one - party, or rather 
one-man, dictatorship has remained 
in practice, despite all the nice names 
of democratic institutions on paper, 
Secret police, corruption, inefficieney, 
incompetence, bureaucracy, military 
feudalism, government by decree, 
conseription of able-bodied men, ex- 
horbitant taxes both in money and 
in kind, ete., have been the order of 
the day, while the interests of the 
people have been totally ignored. 
All the rectified names in the world 
cannot change these facts, and a re- 
gime which relied entirely on them 
was bound to collapse even without 
the armed opposition cf the Com- 
munists, 
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Background Of Burma Uprisings 


"THE recent political developments 

in.Burma are a source of be- 
wilderment to those not familiar with 
Burmese affairs and involve a numi- 
“ber of contradictions. Burma has 
fought three wars (in 1824, 1852 and 
1885) in an attempt to gain indc- 
pendence from Great 
_today, because ofthe internal strife 
which started soon after her in- 
dependence was finally won = last 
January, Burma is reportedly con- 
sidering readmission into the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations. 

During the spring of 1948, when 

war broke out between the Burmese 
Government and the, Burmese Com- 
munists, the People’s Volunteer Or- 
ganization gave unreserved support 
to the Government. But last sum- 
mer the PVO broke away to side 
with the Communists, only to- rejoin 
the Government again this winter 
‘to help suppress the Karen up- 
uprisings. : 

The Karens, a minority race who 
had always been regarded as loyal to 
the British, served the: Government 
of Burma after independence but 
now have turned aguinst it to fight 
on the side of the Communists. In 
short, the political weather in Burma 
- seems to be changing hourly, defy- 
ing any reasonable forecast. ; 


How Independence Was Won 

How Burma got her independence 
is a long story, but, essentially, it 
was the result of the post-war 
realignment of British colonial policy. 
During the war, Britain’s resources 
were strained to the limit, and she 
lost so much prestige as the result 


of her retreat before the Japanese. 


in the Battle of Burma that, when 
she attempted to restore the status 
quo ante in Burma after the Japan- 
ese surrender, she was 
opposed by the Burmese, who, under 
the leadership of the late General 
Aung San, commander in chief of the 
Patriotic Burmese Forces, and other 
leaders of the Anti-Fascist . People’s 
Freedom League, demanded imme- 
diate and complete independence for 
Burma. : 
Great Britain had such a 
great stake in India and 
other parts of the world that 
she could not afford to become 
bogged down in the marshes 
and jungles of Burma. So 
’ the Attlee-Thakin Nu treaty, 
according complete indepen- 
dence to Burma, was signed 
in London on October 17, 1947, 
and the Government of the 
Union of Burma made its de- 
but on January 4, 1948, to the 
chagrin of the British Con- 
servative Party and some- 
what to the surprise of a 
number of Burmese. : 

The Constitution of the 
Union of Burma, which was 
adopted by a Burmese Con- 
stituent Assembly on Sep- 


Britain. Yet 


strenuously . 


Lin Wo-chiang (i 4 1%) 


tember 24, 1947, became effective 
at the time of independence. As a 
state, Burma prefers to be known as 
the “Union of Burma,’’ since, as pro- 
vided by the Constitution, it em- 


-braces all the racial groups within 


the confines of Burma—the Burmese, 
the Shans, the Karens, the Kachins, 
cte. Burmese lead the diffcrent 


races with a population. of about 
10,000,000, and the Karens come 
“next, with a population of about 


1,500,000. 
the area the Karens 
garded as a special region, while 
that inhabited by the Shans is given 
the status 
Union. Because of this seeming dis- 
crimination, the Karens 
in armed rebellion during the last 
few months. 


Series Of Uprisings 

The people of the Union of Burma 
were not to enjoy the blessings of 
independence for long. The peace of 
the country has been disturbed by 
a series of political and racial up- 
yisings since April of last year. It 
is now reaching the stage where the 
continued existence of Burma as an 
independent state may he threatened. 

The first storm broke out toward 
the end of las March, when a num- 
ber of Gommunists were arrested 
following a Communist party rally 
in Rangoon at which the Burmese 
Communist chief, Thakin Than Tin, 
‘openly preached rebellion against the 
Government. After the arrests, Com- 
munist uprisings tock place all over 
the country. 


The Burmese Communists,. it will 
be recalled, had been comrades in 
arms with most of the Government 
leaders in the Burmese resistance 
movement. against the Japanese. 
When Japan surrendered, the Com- 
munist Party split into two groups, 


‘ the so-called Red Flag and White 


Flag Communists. The White. Flag 
group joined the Government, while 
the Red Flag faction set itself up in 
opposition, charging that the Gov- 
ernment had bartered away the 
rights of Burma for a mere shadow 
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A sidewalk library, from the Shun Pao, 


But _in the Constitution, . 
occupy is re- 


of a state within che — 


have been - 


of power and independence, and de- 
‘manding that all British corporations + 
in Burma -be confiscated immediately 
and witheut compensation, 


A few months later, the White 
Flag Communists also deserted the 
Government over an issue raised 
during the party convention of the 
Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom Lea- 
gue held last June. The White Flag 
leaders had proposed that, in order 
ta achieve peace and unity, the re- 
bellious Communists be invited to a 
conference for peace talks.‘ As the 
Government was determined to put 
down the Communist rebellion by 
force, the proposal was turned down 
and the White Flag group walked out. 
_ Now a second schism is at hand. 
As mentioned above, the Karens, 
who have never been satisfied with 
their political status in the Union, 
have ,been demanding a separate 
state. The opportunity to force 
their demands camie,: therefore, when 


the Government was confronted 
with a» Communist rebellion, the 
desertion of the left wing of the 


PVO, (ie., the White Flag Commun- 
ists), and the defection of some Gov- 
ernment troops. The Tenasserim . 
areca was occupied ‘by the Karens 
last September, a month after the 
defection of the. First and Third 
Battalions of the “Burma _ Rifles.” 
Early this year, Karen armed up- 
yisings spread to the Delta district 
in the neighborhood of Rangoon. 
At the present writing, Insein, an 
important town in. this district, is 
still held by the Karens and Man- 
cdalay, the old capital, has also fallen 
into their hands. 


Rangoon Threatened 


The latest news is that the Karens 
in Upper Burma are driving down 
the Irrawaddy river from Mandalay 
to join the Karen rebels in the Delta 


. districts, with Rangoon as their ob- 


jective. The capture of Rangoon by 
the combined forces of the Karens 
and Communists may be expected 
any day during the coming weeks 
unless effective outside aid is given 
the Burmese Government. During 
the past month the. Govern. 
ment has repeatedly appealed 
to Britain for both financial 
and military aid, in return 
for which, it is said, Burma 
would be willing to considar 
returning to the British 
Commonwealth as a  Do- 
minion. 

According to British 
sources, the British Govern- 
ment has refused to deal di- 
rectly with Burma on_ this 
question for fear of arousing 
suspicion that it has designs 
on Burma,* and has sug- 
a. guested that Burma approach 
members of the British Com- 
monwealth instead, parti- 
cularly India and Australia. 
It is believed that the re- 
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-the Central Bank of China, only 
small sums of Gold Yuan notes bo ve 
bean. tecalled by the Governm: rat 
|.and, with the. easy. money... magi-t, 
 qugtations of tage Us doliar ngi.s 

eqmmo odi continued | to . 
cnntig the: past seven days. upc er 
review.’ 

Special features during the pérind 
included: 1) a ‘serious ‘shortagé of 
¢ash nétes, 2) the sale of “silver” "ol- 
Tars by the Central Bank, 8) the ie 


March 22, and 4) the appoint: nt 
of 8 ¥. Liu as Minister of Finat: 
As it has become very difficult a 


‘#the Central Printing and Engraviig 


1 


--Works to turn 6ut sufficient G:id 
“Yuan ‘notes in denominations” of 
G¥100,: G¥500, and GY1,000 to meat 
es phve. huge emand . brought, on, by 
-eonstaritly increasing prices, “the 
public found it, almost srapeaible 
obtain ‘any cash notes during i 
past week. The situation was only 
slightly eased on March 22, when 


ZO 


Ptarge numbers of GY500 and GYLf.0 


notes were put into circulation’ 5y 
the Cantral Bank. Premiums pxid 
for cash notes during the week went 
-a@s high as 20 percent, and many: in- 
dustrial and commercial firms 2::d 
to take: that. discount in order to. :5- 
tain. cash to pay their workers @ :d 
staff members. 

In an attempt to relieva the sits 
_tion, the Central Bank of China + 
loaded. large sums of silver doll 
at the rate of GY7,000 to one. sil 
dollar with the hope that. these sil 
dollars would be used in. place, 
Gold Yuan notes.. However, J/1 
rate. was found unacceptable tot» 
commercial . banks, who claimed é 

_many ‘of the silver dollars 
valued. below GY7,000 in| the Es A 


Ind arket. 

With’ 1,000,000 silver, dollars. «I- 
ready turtied over to the Cetitral 
Bank by the Central Mint, it is gen- 
@raliy believed that large amotrts 
of these coins sooner or later will be 
unloaded onto the market, Tis 
should tighten the money market 21d 
recall large sums of Gold Yuen 
notes, 

The .reopening of the Gold F: 


Ke 


|. change after 18 years (the Exchan :e 


suspended business when war bro :e 
out. between China and Japan ip 
1937) on March 22, was not fon. 
sidered to be anything of great “in. 
portance in Shanghai’s financial | "cies 
¢les and, ag.a matter of fact, quot.- 
tions dtopped on the first day from 


ne Week’ 


he, 


: ee ee 
s Business 
not supply ‘unlimited quantities of 
gold to ‘meet popular demand at 
prices: quoted in the market, there 
will always be a blackmarket, 

The appeintment of S.  Y. Lia, 
Governor of the Central Bank of 
China, as Minister of Finance in the 
new Cabiet of Ho Ying-chin, has 
creatéd the general impression that 
the financial reform measures intro- 
duced not long ago by Hsu. Kan, ihe 
outgoing “Minister, will be revised 
again. This will mean more on. 
fusion and more ‘intensified deteri-- 
oration of the general economic 
situation, as present. conditions .re 
not going to be. improved by eny 
change in the regulations. 

On the whole, interest has grown 
in gold and US dollar notes due io 
reports of an, imminent crossing of 
the Yangtze River by the Commu. 
nists. Prices of commodities during: 
the past weck have failed to increase 
as much as those for gold and US 
dollar notss. 

Furthermore, businessmen who 
looked forward to the early resump- 
tion of trade between Central and 
North China havé now decided to 
unload their goods here in Shanghai 
as no definite news has been received 
for such a long time regarding the 
restoration of shipping. service or 
the establishment of trade relations. 
The regulations on trade published 
by the Communists in North China 


.| during’ the past week were regard- 
sjed by some businessmen as rather 
:| strict, 
. would be. more profitable to dispose 


and they believed that it 
of their goods in Shanghai. 

Businessmen who, made lar ge sums 
of profits 'sqme Weeks ago in ex- 
che ngs goods between Hongkong 
and Manchuria (via Korea), are re- 
ported to have lost money in recent 
weeks, fi the early stage of the 
resuription of trade between Hong- 
kong and North Korea: profits as 
high as 800 percent were realized by 
these merehants, but recently some 
businessmen have lost as) much as 
two thirds of their investment. 

This was said to. be due to the in- 
creasing supply of industrial goods 
sent, to Manchuria in recent weeks 
and the falling off of prices of Man- 
churian products in Hongkong. It 
is not expected that any progress of 
importance will be made regarding 
the development of trade between 
Hongkong or Central China and the 
Communist-controlled areas of North 


‘China and Manchuria until the re- 


storation of peace. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


New Cabinet Announced; Atlantic 


Pact Arouses World Attention 


AFTER 10 days’ intense work and 


hard bargaining, Premier Ho 
Ying-chin finally succeeded in setting 
up his new cabinet. Immediately 
after General Ho’s appointment, 
there was much talk about injecting 
new blood into the Nationalist 
Government. The Legislative Yuan 
was particularly insistent that new 
faces be included if General Ho’s 
cabinet was to be really new in sub- 
stance as well as in name. The new 
.premier himself also stressed that 
he would do his best to line up what 
might be called a' “talented cabinet.” 


But subsequent events showed that 
General Ho had a very difficult time 
of it. The men of talent whom he 
was: looking for declined his ‘offers 
under one pretext or another. Dr. 
Y. C. Mei, President of Tsinghua 
University, refused to head the 
Ministry of Education. and flew to 
Canton, Several members of-Dr. W. 
W. Yen’s peace mission did.not want 
to have their fingers burned in the 


present mess. Even the  office- 
seekers and job-hunters of the 
Young China and the Democratic 


Socialist parties, who formerly were- 


only too eager to take any positions 
they could lay their hands on, 
thought better of it this time and 
decided to stand on the sidelines. 
As a result, General Ho had to 
content himself with -the | “next 
best.” : 


The complete list of the new 
cabinet members is. given below: 


Premier ........ Gen. Ho Ying-chin "’ 


Deputy Premier ....Chia Ching-teh 


Economic Affairs 


Interior .......3.. Gen, Li Han-hun 
Finance ....... ae te Noe Ss. ¥. Liu 
Education '...........005 Han Li-wu 


Foreign Affairs....Fu Ping-sheung 
Communications..Gen. Tuan-mu Chi 
Judicial Administration 


National Defense ..... cece eee eiee 
Gen. Hsu Yung-chang 


Mongolian, Tibetan Affairs ........ 
Pai Yun-ti 
Overseas Chinese Affairs’ .......... 
Tai Kwei-sheng 
Ministers without | portfolios are: 
General -Chang Chun, General 
Chang Chih-chung, Chu Chia-hua, 
General Ho Yao-tsu and Mo Teh- 
hui, 
' The- number of ministrics has 
been cut down from 15 to eight in 
accordance with the Government’s 
plan for streamlining the Govern- 
ment structure in order to save 


..8un Yueh-chi 


_this point, Reuter commented: 


money and improve administrative 
efficiency. 


x ae * 


New Roles, Old Faces 


AN inspection of the personnel of 
“™ the new cabinet indicates. that 
the only former minister retaining 
his job is General Hsu Yung-chang, 
Minister of National Defense. The 
cther ministers are “new” men. 
However, their faces are familiar, 
and they have all served under the 
Nationalist Government in one of- 
ficial capacity or another for years. 


However, the new cabinet has two 
features that are interesting and poli. 
tically significant. One is the promo- 
tion of Fu  Ping-sheung, Chinese 
Ambassador in Moscow, to head the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Some 
foreign observers took the line that 
Fu’s appointment “has advanced the 
chances of an ,over-all Nationalist 
peace with the Chinese Communists.” 
It -will be recalled in this. connec- 
tion that sharp controversy took 
place inside the Kuomintang over 
Fu’s appointment. According to 
Reuter, elements led by the peace 


_advocates threatened to withdraw 
- their 
‘Ying-chin unless 


support from Premier Ho 
the Chinese Am- 
bassador to Russia was appointed. 
The Conservatives, fearing radical 
changes in Nationalist foreign policy 
if Fu were brought in, favored the 
appointment of Dr, Chang Peng- 
chuan, former Chinese Ambassador 
to Turkey. 


But competent observers are in- 
elined to think that Fu’s appoint- 
ment, although politically and 
diplomatically significant, is unlikely 
to lead to any immediate and drastic 
change in Nationalist foreign policy. 
It is more of a diplomatic gesture 
than a definite new orienta- 
tion in Chinese diplomacy. 


Another feature of the new 
eabinet is its inclusion of a 
good number of generals. On 


“Among the new cabinet 
ministers are six generals be- 
sides Premier Ho himself— 
three with portfolios and 
three without. This has 
caused some observers to be- 


lieve that the Premier has P| 


not completely overlocked the 
possibity of a slight pro- 
longation of the active phase 
of the civil war. Authorita- 
tive circles,’ analyzing the 
cabinet list, held that General 
Ho was prompted by a de- 
sire to strengthen his mili- 
tary position in negotiating 
with the Communists,” 


“tee out into the open, 


_KMT Veto 


With the successful formation of 

General Ho Ying-chin’s new 
cabinet, some long-standing disputes 
have again come to a héad. The 
problem of whether the Kuomin- 
tane’s right of veto over the Govern- 
ment shall be maintained became an 
important issue in China’s domestic 
politics. Undercurrents. of opposition 
to the power of the Central Stand- 
ing Committee of the Kuomintang 
over Government policy have recent- 
ly boiled up into the open. There 
were indications that those who want 
authority for the Government to 
take direct action intend to push 
their fight to the limit. 


The joint meeting of the Control 
Yuan and the Legislative Yuan held 
in Nanking on March 20 provided 
the sounding board for. bringing 
opposition to the Standing Commit- 
The overall 
aim of this campaign is the con- 
centration of more power in the 
Legislative and Control Yuans and 
removal of the Standing Committee’s 
power to veto the decisions of the 
Executive Yuan. Legislators who 
spoke up in favor of eliminating 
this means by which the Kuomintang. 
acts as the real governing agency of 
China argued that efforts to meet 
with the Communists on a common 
ground for. peace would be speeded 
and simplified by modification of 
existing laws and rules to permit 
direct action. Reference af all Gov- 
ernment policy steps to the Standing 
Committee, they contended, not only 
causes long delay wher. speed is 
necessary, but at the same time con- 
tinues in existence one of the réa- 
sons for the Communists’ stubborn 
objection to talking peace with the 
Government as now constituted. In- 
stead, it was argued, the Executive, 
Legislative and Control Yuans. should 


‘ work jointly toward a program that — 


could be submitted direct across a 
peace. table without undergoing re- 
view by party leaders before becom- 
ing effective. The movement, how- 


* MILLSTONE” 


‘The Christian Science Monitor 
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Pee nay eer 


‘PRE ext of the projected Atlantic 
seven major capitals of the world, 


" ak a a ee | a : 
-tack occurs, eagh of them, in exercise 


‘political independen 


is expected to be signed in Washing- 


“cett ih to ‘meet with ‘stub- | 
josition, from Kuomintang | 
th in, and. cut. of the Gov-. 


“The. visit to Canton by General 


Chang Chun to confer with Central 


Committee. members there was 
rumored, connected with the issue, of 
party. control, but there was no 
official confirmation other than the 
known fact, that Chang Chun con- 
ferred with top members of the com- 
mittee. t ere.” . 


Atlantic Pact : 


i. 


as issued on’ March 18 in 


threw a. bombghell into ‘the already _ 


4 


of the right of individual or collec- 
tive | self-defense recognized by 


Article 61 of, the Charter ‘of the | 


United, Nations, will assist the party 
or seme ; aor attacked by taking 
forthwith, individually and in con- 
cart. with the gther, parties, such ac- 
tion ‘as ‘it deems necessary, including 
the use of armed force, to restore _ 
and. malnigin the security of the — 
North Atlantic area” 
The signatories also agreed to 
cénsnlt together in the event of a 
threat to ‘the territorial integrity, _ 
‘2. or security of 
any’ of the parties, The 20-year pact 


ton on April 4 by seven nations, in- 
cluding the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Canada, 
Luxembourg and Holland. Five other 
nations—Nqrway, Denmark, Teeland, 
een | 


as 


jtiance ~ direc 
d its allies. Tt 


S  an., dgon-cl: 
ected 2 


ganizatio 
core of" 


hington, 
tican-Canadian 


The United Press report- " 


Academy 


tion of | hy Western, Union, set up 
under the Brussels Treaty. : 

The dims of the Atlantic Union 
will have been achieved, observer: 
believe, when the functions of thés: 
bodies are coordinated and, abgy» 
all, when each of the members of thr 
Atlantic | Union has recruited, ‘arm: 
ed and trained forces sufficient “te 


implemeyjt “the overall Past plap:: 
which the various staffs . 


have gl 


‘HINA’S new premier, Genera! 
Ho Ying-chin, is one of th: 
many imponderables in the curren: 
preparations for peace talks with 
the Chinese Communists. No on: 
knows far sure what course Genera! 
Ho will take or what lies behind hi: 
selection at this present time, bu 
there are many, and conflicting, 
theories. : 
Some commentators point to th: 
faet that he has the confidence of 
both Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
and Acting President Li Tsung-jer 
and: can ‘therefore unite the variou.: 
factions in the Kuomintang in cen: 
ducting peace negotiations. Others 
gay. that: if peace is impossiblé ahd 
war must be resumed, General Ho:i: 
the best man to conduct the fighting. 
Supporters of Li Tsung-jen be- 
lieve that Ho will obtain the back- 
ing of a number of top Nationalis: 
generals’ for the drive to mak» 
peace with the Communists. Other: 
are convinced that Ho’s appointmen: 
was. made because the Generalissim:: 
felt. he! would prevent Nankin: 
trom agreeing to ‘unacceptable’ 
peace terms. : 
It is claimed by some that Ger - 
eral Ho" has the respect of th: 
Communists and that they will 
deal with him on the bagi 
of mutual ‘confidence. and re-~ 
spect. Others point to the faci 
that Ho is included in the Cofn- 
munists’ list of ‘war criminals” 
and that the Communist radio com- 
mented on his appointment by say- 
ing that, he was only a “henchmp. 
of Chiang Kai-shek, who is pullin, 
the strings behind the scene.” 
In fact, General Ho seems =tu 


is 


-have the quality of being all things 
‘to all people. 


But the fact he has 
been able to remain prominent in. 
Chinese political affairs for moar: 
than two decades testifies to a cer- 
tain political agility. 

General Ho was born in Kwei- 
chow’ province in 1889 and was 
educated in the Japanese Military 
Aeademy in Tokyo, the same schoel 
Chiang Kai-shek attended. He be- 
came dean of the Whampoa Military 
in Canton in 1924 anid 
commanded troops (including Com- 
munistsy ‘in the successful Northern 
Expedition® In 1927, General He. 
together’ with Li Tsung-jen ah:! 
Pai Chuneg-hsi, defeated the old 
war lords Sun Chuang-fang ani 


ent, Military, Organige- 


~ ABOUT PREMIER 


a! SRoozGNONSONO SS March 26, 1949 : 


“ready started to formulate. The im- 


mediate establishment of a Defense 
Committee to recommend measures 
for implementing the principles of 
self-help and mutual aid and of 
joint action against aggression is 
provided for in Article Nine of the 
pact. This committee is expected to 
bée"set up during the signing cere- 
mony in Washington next month, so 
as tc enable it to begin work as soon 
as the treaty 18 ratifiéd.” ‘The im- 
mediate tasks to be fulfilled by the 
committee are said ‘to be the follow- 


ing; 


RR 


Chang Tsung-ch’'ang in a decisive 
battle between Shanghai and Nan- 
king which gave Chiang Kai-shek 
control of the. Yangtze Valley. 

Ho was made: Minister of Mili- 
tary Affairs in 1930 and was active 
in the “bandit suppression cam- 
paigns” against the Communists in 
the years that followed. When the 
Young Marshal, Chang Hsueh-liang, 
kidnapped Chiang Kai-shek in 1936, 
Ho Ying-chin was named = com- 
mander-in-chief of the expeditionary 
forces against the rebels. 

It is reported that General Ho at 
this time wanted to bomb Sian, 
where the Generalissimo was being 
held, but was dissuaded. There is 
a theory that Ho was more interest- 
ed in getting the Generalissimo 
killed by one of the bombs, or by 
his captors in retaliation for the 
bombing, than in’ rescuing him. 
Whatever the case may be, Chiang 
Kai-shek never fully trusted Ho 
after that, and the two had an open 
difference of opinion in 1988, when 
Ho advocated peace with Japan 
while’ the Generalissimo insisted 
that the war go on. 

Ho continued to be Minister of 
National Defense, however, until 
General Joseph W. Stilwell manag- 

to have him ousted because’ 


€ 
’ Stilwell felt he was sabotaging ef- 


reorganize the Chinese 
that they could fight 


forts to 
armies . so 


_ more effectively against Japan. 
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Since . General Ho’s name now 
figures in discussions of  reorganiz- 
ing. the Nationalist. armies, it is in- 
teresting to recall what General 
Stilwell had to say about him, as 
retold in “The Stilwell Papers’: 
“This morning I got a long letter 
from him (General Ho) telling me 
some boxes -had been broken, and 
also a battle of iodine. Explained 
the procedure he would like us to 
follow in similar cases, This guy 
is (e% officio) a combined Henry L. 


Stimson, George C. Marshall, and 
political power, and he worries 
about a bottle of iodine. He pays 


no attention whatever to the pre- 
parations of the Chinese army for 
a vital campaign, but gets eloquent 
beeause a bottle of iodine is spilled 


in India. The colossal ignorance 
of responsible officials is simply 
amazing.” 

Another time, General Stilwell 


said “the only way to handle him 
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1. A. decision on _ total overall 
strength of the Atlantic Union; 

2... A decision on what proportion 
of this total in men and material 
should be provided by each member 
‘state out of its own resources, or in 
the shape of aid, primarily from the 
United States; — . 

8. A decision on how the newly- 
invited powers are to be brought 
into the existing planning organiza- 
tion; 

4, Necessary legislature -by in- 
dividual member governments to 

render effective the above decisions. 


(General. Ho) is to tell him he is 
the most wonderful man in the 
world, A terribly conceited little 
monkey.” ; 

Although General Ho remained inac- 
tive for a period after this, he was 
brought back to the national scene 
on the eve of VJ Day, when he was 
named commander-in-chief of the 
Chinese armies. He was serving 
in this capacity during the time 
when General George C. Marshall 
was attempting to mediate between 
the Nanking and the Communists, 
and General Marshall, feeling that 
Ho was blocking efforts to negotiate 
a peaceful settlement, succeeded in 
having him sent abroad. 


In this connection, there has been 
much speculation as to how ac- 
ceptable General Ho would be to 
the Communists in conducting peace 
talks at this time. It is also re- 
called that in 1940 it was General 
Ho who ordered the famous assault 
on the Chinese New Fourth Army, 
which was operating behind Japa- 
nese lines south of the Yangtze 
river, The Communists demanded 
then that he be punished for this 
breach of the “united anti-Japancse 
front.” 


However, many people believe 
General Ho underwent a change of 
heart while abroad. He was sent 
to the United States ‘to be the Chi- 
hese military representative to the 
United: Nations. While there, he 
studied American politics and 
theories of government and wrote 
several letters to General Pai 
Chung-hsi, then Deputy Chief-of- 
Staff in Nanking, commenting on 
his favorable impressions of de- 
mocracy and “responsible govern- 
ment.” These letters were mimeo« 
graphed and _ distributed among 
officers in the Ministry of National 


Defense. He also became interested 
in the Moral Rearmament. move- 
ment, 


When he returned to China last 
year, General Ho became fairly 
close friends with General Pai 
Chung-hsi. Partly this was because 
General Pai had kept most of Ho’s 
faithful followers in their jobs at 
the Ministry of National Defen 
instead of firing them and replacing 
them with his own men. And part- 
ly it was due to the fact that Gen- 
erals Pai and Ho were united in 
their common dislike for General 


HO YING-CHIN 


Supply Of Arms 


NFORMED sources in Washington 

‘revealed that portions of the plan 
to help rearm Atlantic Powers will 
be submitted to President Truman 
for final approval and made public 
within’ ten days. Responsible officials 
of the State Department and _ the 
three service departments have 
been ordered to speed up their 
drafting of arms plans. According 
to these sources, Congress will be 
asked to furnish US$1,000,000,000 to 
US$2,000,000,000 worth of munitions 


Chief-of~ 
Staff, had bypassed: General Pai in 


Cheng Cheng, who, as 


the Ministry of National Defense, 
and as leader of the Pao-ting 
group, had long been a_ rival of 
General Ho’s Whampoa clique. 
After his return, .General Ho 
stayed out of politics, although he 
supported Li Tsung-jen for vice pre- 
sident in spite of the fact that he 
would normally have been expected 


,to support Chiang Kai-shek’s can-~ 


didate, Sun Fo. 

_ Last fall, Chiang asked Ho to be- 
come premier,- But Ho did not ac- 
cept because the Generalissimo 
would not give him the authority he 
wanted. Ho reportedly had asked 
for full power to reorganize the 
government and for complete -au- 
thority over Nationalist Army ficld 
commanders. , 

General Ho now occupies a 
peculiar position. Although he has 
no personal armies which could be 
used to support Acting President 
Li, he has considerable influence 
among other Nationalist generals 
who-do have armies. While ordina- 
rily these ties would give him con- 
siderable power, things are. dis- 
integrating so fast that most gen- 
erals are now primarily concerned 
with preserving their own positions 
and cannot necessarily be counted on 
to follow their old loyalties. 

Many Chinese believe General Ho 
is now more far sighted than many 
of his military colleagues. They 
think he has been one of the first 
generals to realize that the Com- 
munists can not be defeated wmili- 
tarily and to advocate that the 
Kuomintang, if it is to preserve any 
of its power, undergo a complete 
government reorganization. and. 
social and ~ political +eorientation 
while trying to make peace with 
the Communists. 

Whatever the real facts of the 
situation, there is general agreement 
that Ho Ying-chin faces an enormous 
task. The next few weeks will de- 
termine whether he ean unify a gov- 
ernment that is split between Nan- 
king and Canton and draft a peace 
program that will be acceptable to 
both the Nationalists and Com- 
munists, And they should also in- 
dicate whether General Ho will de- 
cide to continue conscripting troops 
to continue the war or reorganize 
and reduce the Army to peacetime 
size. B 
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' #about the 


to other.countries in the first year 
of the pact’s operations. The bulk 
of the munitions would consist of 
artillery, tanks, anti-tank guns and 
other héavy ground equipment. The 
United States would not lend-leage 
its big bombers such as B-36 and: the 
world-girdling B-50. Britain and 
France would be’ asked to supply 
many of the planes, including jet 
fighters, needed for the defense of 
the treaty area. The United States 
will not give out atomic’ bombs. 
Coinciding with this imposing dis- 
play of military might, the State 
Department in a White Paper warn- 
ed the “men in the Kremlin” that 
it would be dangerous for them to 
under-estimate the West’s power and 
determination to “take united ac- 
tion” against any attack. The De- 
partment said it wanted to dispel 
“serious. misconceptions” in the 
minds of leaders of the Soviet Union 
physical and moral 
strength of Western democracies.” 


* ca " 


Pro and Con 


; THE Atlantic Pact was hailed by 


the Government leaders of the 
West as an “outstanding” contribu- 
tion toward world peace. President 
Truman, described the pact as a step 
toward permanent peace, British 
Foreign Secretary Bevin felt much 
relieved and safe under the protec~ 
tion of the pact. He said: “This 
new pact brings us under a wider 
roof of security.” 
But opposition leaders in, the Unit- 
ed States and Britain thought dif- 


ferent. Henry Wallace regarded 
the pact as tending to | in- 
crease the war danger. Republican 
Senator George Malone expressed 


the isolationist view in America 
when he said: “What we are pro- 
posing to do is to freeze colonial 
possessions all over the world. As 
a next.step we are going to be asked 
to furnish arms to subdue the peo- 
ple of Asia and Africa. And if the 
colonial powers get into trouble we 
will have to defend them. This pact 
will change our traditional policy, 
which has been that we never go to 
war unless our own security is 
threatened. What we would be doing 
in this pact is to commit ourselves 
to go to war to aid some nation that 
says it is threatened, when our 
ae security may not be involved az 
all. 

British Communist leader Harry 
Pollitt branded the pact as a “war 
pact directed against the peoples. of 
Europe” and “as binding Britain to 
the aggressive war aims 6f Amer- 
ican imperialism.” , 

Communists and Socialists in 
Italy also voiced violent protest 
against Italian intention to join the 
pact, and Italian workers have call- 
ed strikes throughout the country. 

Russia condemned the pact as. “a 
deceptive instrument of war” aimed 
at Russia. The Russian press said 
the treaty was the work of war- 
mongers who are trying to wreck the 
United Nations Organization. They 
called the pact “the main weapon of 
the aggressive policy of the ruling 
circles of the United States, Britain 
and France.” , 
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: THE New Hope 
= magazine of 
“March 14 notes that 
Sun Fo'’s resignation 
as president of the 
Executive Yuan has 


Pal 
bility to maintain good rela- 
with ‘all around him. As he 
‘one who enjoys the confid- 


ides to take the helm. 
ng, Ho has never 


“ ecause, of Ho’s good relation-. 


ship with Chiang, he will also be able 
to get along well with the ‘Crown 
Prince clique’ when he becomes the 
premier. In “ease nothing very 
much out of the ordinary happens, 
he might be able to prevent the fol- 
lowers’ of Dr. Sun Fo from taking 
any extreme course of action, or at 
least he will be able to soften any 
possible split.” 


However, the magazine warns the | 


public against’ expecting ‘too much 

of General Ho in hahdling the preés- 

« -ent highly delicate situation. The 
‘reasons, as advanced by the journal, 
are two in number. First, General 
Ho is a moderate who cannot be 

“expected. to. take drastic action. Se- 
cond, he is, not trusted by the Com- 
munists. : : : 


“General Ho Ying-chin is not | 


generally spposed to be a man cap- 
able of drastic actions,” the maga- 
sine’ says. “In this respect. we shall 
most ‘probably be disappointed if we 
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é 


“ thoroughgoing miljtary and ‘oli 
reforms; 


7 ‘ las. thing we are sure, that, General 
ft inside the Kuomin-_ a ke Seta 


‘Commuiists, at a time 


‘Many Voices 


And, as the Genergl i§ : 
total}, stganger to economic affairs, }e 
apparently ts also not to be expectinl 
to be capable of improving the pre- 
vailing _chaptic economic conditiprs 
to any appreciable degree. The @ 


would be able to accomplish is 
things will definitely not get war: 
than they are now. 


“On the other hand, as Gener:il 
Ho has-been listed by the Commtn- 
ists as one of the so-called war crim- 
inals, he cannot be taken as enjov- 
ing the, copfidence of the opposing 
camp.” — 

In the event of a breakdown. cf 
the forthcoming peace negotiations 
between. the. Government and the 
Chinese, Communists, General lo 
Ying-chin will be better able to deil 
with. that. eventuality than a man 
like Sun Fo, according to the mag=- 
zine, wHich says: ? 


> 
o 
t 


“The ‘Government is not prepated ‘ 


to consider, total surrender. Havy- 
ing partly recovered from the tumu't 
and turmoil of some two and a hnif 
months ‘ago, the Governmens is now 
less inclined to yield abjectly’ io 
Communist pressure. Whereas, the 
when the:r 
have been carrying everything be- 
fore thém by force of arms, natii- 
ally are reluctant to forsake the 


‘idea of ‘attaining their goal by mil:- 


tary corguest. For the past morith, 
a great’ deal of troop moveméhts 
have beén observed throughout Cém- 
munist territories north of the Yabe- 
tze. “Communist forces of Genern's 
Chen Yi, Chen Keng and Su Yu 
have been concentrated along the 
north bank of the Yangtze, while the 
crack troops of General Lin Piso 
have been shifted southwards to the 
plains of the Hwai River and the 
Yangtze’ areas, Insofar as the Com- 
munists evidently intend to advance 
to regions south of the Yangtze and 
are preparing to start fighting .+s 
soon as. negotiations break up, Gen- 
eral Ho Ying-chin is without dowht 
better suited to the job than Dr. 
Sun. Fo, if unfortunately the wore 
should happen.” , 
oe 2 i * 
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THE Many Voices weekly of Match 
42 says that the United States 
has abandoned all hope of reach}nge 
a compromise with the Chincse Cg- 
munists, and has decided to extend 
new aid to the Nationalists so et 
the latter may be able to continue 
the fight against Communism. 
“With Nanking gradually recow::- 
ing its position as the political cer- 
ter of China, and with the prospectg «f 
peace brightening day by day, mpve 
encoyraging, tidings about Ameri¢an 
aid are, algo heard,” ‘the magagji« 
says., “Officials of _ the 
Embassy in Nanking have been .p- 
served tp be in constant contact with 


a ; 
bogey oe aree a 


Amerigns | 


period for making use of some 
$100,000,000 that ig left, over from 
American aid funds shall be ex- 
tended. All these measures on the 
part of the American Government 
cannot be taken as entirely uncon- 
nected with the peace talks, 

“Fyrom the very. .beginning, the 
Government has banked on the hope 
cof American aid in its.recent drive 
for peace. Traces of American supe - 
port can easily be found in Hoff- 
man’s statement made before his de- 
parture from Shanghai last year, and 
in the fact that, just before Dr. 
Suh Fo consented to assume the pre- 
miership, Ambassador Stuart repeat- 
edly asked him to try by all 
means to achieve total peace. The 
reason Yor América to ask Sun Fo 
to work for pedce ‘cai be easily seen 
by looking at America’s present 
policy towards China. 

“With regard to America’s policy 
towards’ China, it goes without say- 
ing that she would like to have China 
remain ~ forever completely under 
American influence. This policy has 
been in force ever since the days of 
the PCC, but unfortunately the ut- 
ter inefficiency and corruption of the 
Chinese Government has proved to 
be a great disappointment to the 
United States. Beginning from the 
fall of 1947, when the military situa- 
tion rapidly took a turn for the 
worse, the disillusioned US was 
forced to change its stand in order 
to slow down" the headlong deteriora- 
tion of the Chinese situation. 

Then, from another angle, a most 
important consideration in formulat- 
ing America’s China policy neces- 
sarily lies in the problem of pro- 
tecting American interests in China. 
According to the United States, 
America’s prevailing volume of trade 
with China amounts to some US$- 
400,000,000 a year, and it is not to 
be expected that America will easily 
foresake the Chinese market. In the 
unfortunate case that the control of 
China should be taken from the 
KMT by the Chinese Communists, 
all American interests in China would 
inevitably be lost. 

That was why, right after the 
start of the movement for local peace 
in the Peiping and Shanghai regions, 
America, still hoping against hope 
that the Chinese Communists might 
give adequate protection to American 
interests, tried. to persuade the 
Chinese. Government. to.. work for 
peace... However, after local peace 
was finally established in Peiping, 
various .measures implemented by 
the Communists. turned out to be 
very far from what had been expect- 
ed by the US. In disappointment, the 
US naturally began to lose faith in 
the prospects of a coalition govern~ 
ment under Communist domination. 
Thus, the American Government has 
once more changed its mind and is 
turning’ to support the prevailing 
Government in China by- means of 
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_US Magazine Roundup — 


The Nation 
FrREDA Kirchwey, writing in the 

February 19th issue of The 
Nation, discusses the Chase National 
Bank’s recent loan to Spain’s Fran- 
cisco Franco. “Twenty-five million 
dollars isn’t much money as loans 
to governments go these days,” 
writes Miss Kirchwey, 
the Chase National Bank lent that 
sum to Franco the other- day, it 
gave him what he needed most. It 
gave him the chance to present him- 
self at home and abroad as a dicta- 
tor who is no longer a pariah, It 
gave him the right to claim 1) that 
he is back in the good graces. of the 
State Department, and 2) that he is 
considered, -if not a first-class risk, a 
suitable. recipient of American dol- 
lars. The Chase Bank loan will not 
go far to revive Spain’s moribund 
‘economy; but it is an opening 
wedge. Even now, I understand, 
a second, larger loan is being con- 
sidered by another New York bank, 
and an AP dispatch from _Madrid 
reports that Spanish representatives 
may be leaving soon for Washington 
to try to get help from the Export- 
Import Bank... - 


“It is significant, I am afraid, 
that the press reported the Chase 
loan only in passing and followed 
with a brief note from Washington 
quoting Secretary Acheson to the 
effect that the loan was a private 
_one indicating no change of attitude 
in the State Department. The in- 
tention, plainly, is to minimize the 
affair as much ag possible.... and 
so to prevent any sharp public re- 
action.... ‘ 

“Even a -year ago, announcement 
of the loan to Franco would have 
touched off explosions of protest and 
speculation; today, no one bothers to 
challenge Mr. Acheson’s assertion 
that private banks are free to lend 
where they please. Technically ac- 
curate this may be, but anyone even 
distantly acquainted with financial 
practices knows that no great bank 
would lend one dollar to a foreign 
government agency without making 
sure it had the approval of the 
State Department; still less in ‘the 
case of a foreign statie, ostensibly 
in the department’s black books, 
which has been censured by the 
United Nations and from which this 
country has withdrawn its am- 
bassador.” 

Miss Kirchwey declares that “until 
_the loan was granted, the Spanish 
government was financially all but 
on the rocks.” Bankers and other 
official representatives of the regime, 
she says, have reported, that Franco 
needs - US$250,000,000. A year agi, 
she recalls, Spanish missions came 
to the United States looking for 
money but “went home with empty 
hands.-and no 
Washington.” 


Now, she adds, ‘much has changed, ' 


The cold war is more ,bitter; its 


“but when - 


encouragement from | 


lines are more sharply drawn.... 
And during the last six months.... 
American politicians and military 
men have booked passage for Madrid, 
where they have talked with Franco 
and come away openly advocating a 
quick reversal of American policy 
toward Spain.... - 
- “For ten years, the Spanish people 
have suffered under a fascist rute 
planted on their necks with the ac- 
quiescence of the 
eracies, The war which, with fatal 
logic, followed the fascist victory in 
Spain, ended in the defeat’ of 
Franco’s allies, but not of Franco; 
in the liberation of the Western 
democracies, but not of the Spanish 
people. Everyone agrees that Franco 
could have been toppled out of power 
in 1945 if the victorious Allies had 
_ taken a firm stand.... His present 
desperate financial crisis offered a 
new possibility of change....Now, 
not even this is likely to happen. 
Franco again has been reprieved. 
“Liberal and labor forces in 
America must shake off their pre- 
oceupation with more intimate issues 
and realize what this means. It will 
be their fault if the Administration 
they elected to office decides to prop 
up the decrepit Franco as it is try- 
ing to prop up the right-wing black- 
marketeers of Greece.” 


bd x Eo 
Business Week 
MERICAN businessmen were 
advised, in the February i2th 
jssue of Business Week, to make 


allowances in their future plans for 
the possibility of ‘better relations 
with Russia. In an article entitled 
“From Cold War to Cold Peace?”, 
the magazine says while the State 
‘Department will not take Stalin’s 
“peace feelers”. seriously unwil the 
North Atlantic pact is safely rati- 
fied, “for the businessman, right 
now, it isn’t Washington’s feelings 
that matter; its Stalin’s. And there 
is some evidence that Stalin actually 
is eager to get off the hook of the 
cold war.” 


Until the -situation clarifies, the 
article says, “any long-term business 
plan that’s based on, continuation of 
the eold war needs to have an escape 
clause in it. It must allow for the 
drastic shifts in the domestic outlook 
which would result from a major 
change in the international picture.” 


The magazine continues: “As 
things stand, the prospect over the 
coming years is for a constantly in- 
creasing military budget. But sup- 
pose the pressure of these military 
expenditures were relieved: some time 
fairly soon. : 


“Today the prospect of ever- 
rising military spending acts: 1) as 
a sort of guarantee against any 
drastic deflation of the economy; 2) 
as a ceiling on the ambitious social- 
welfare projects that the Truman 
Administration hag its heart set on; 


Western demo- * 


and 3) as a distorting force that 
might warp the economy into pat- 
terns that would prove completely 
unworkable in a peaceful world. 

“A constant or declining military 
budget would change .all that. 

“President Truman would have 
more financial elbow room for his 
welfare programs, public works, and 
resource-developing projects. The 
threat of inflation would recede to 
the remote horizon. The threat of 
deflation would mount.” 


The magazine then speculates on 
what such a shift in policy would 
mean for the US businessman, From 
a short-term viewpoint, it says, it. 
would not be too painful: “The big 
immediate effect of any East-West 
settlement would be to remove the 
worst. threat of inflation—open-ended 
military spending. The present un- 
easy ‘balance, with its gentle tilt 
toward inflation, would continue. 
Eventually the scales. might swing | 
sharply down, But if they did, they 
would be moving under their own — 
weight, not in response to the change 


“in the international situation. 


“Of course, there would-be a psy- 
chological shock to business. _Com- 
panies that have counted on military 
spending to keep the country going 
full blast would have to take a new 
and more critical look at their 
markets. Seme might decide to 
postpone expansion plans. Others 
might get worried about their inven- 
tories. Business in general would 
be more cautious, less confident that 
the boom was going to last.” 

But from a long-term point of view, 
the magazine says, th economy of 
the country would be changed “pro- 
foundly.” President Truman would 
substitute welfare spending for mili- 
tary spending, and, according to the 
article, there is a tremendous dif- 
ference between “welfare pump- 
priming and military pump-prim- 
ing.” : . 

“Military spending,” it. explains, 
“doesn’t really alter the structure of 


the economy. 1t goes through ‘re- 
gular channels. As far as a 
businessman is concerned, a muni- 


tions order from the Government is 
much like an order froma private 
customer, 

“But the kind of welfare and 
public-works spending’ that. Truman 
plans does alter the economy. It 
makes new channels of its own. It 
creates new institutions. It redis- 
tributes income. It shifts demand 
from one industry to another. It 
changes the whole economic pattern. 
That’s its object. : 

“The shifts in Government spend- 
ing that would come with an end 
of the cold war would make a lot of | 
difference to individual industries. 
They would make a_ tremendous 
difference to business in general. 

“Te is the possibility of these 
shifts that busines? plans now have 
to take into account.” : 
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What US Papers Say 


~ . 

COMMENT on the North Atlantic 

Pact dominated editorial columns 
and was predominantly - favorable. 
Other topics included Ho Ying-chin’s 
appointment as premier and_ the 
mounting difficulties in Burma, 

: es a 


_ Pact For Peace 


ATION-WIDE editorial comment 
supported the objectives of the 
North Atlantic Pact as a_ positive 
move to maintain peace. 
York Times said in part; 
“In keeping with the democratic 
tradition which pays decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind and calls 
for open covenants 
at, the Western Powers now submit 
the text of the momentous North 
Atlantic security pact to the judg- 


ment of their own people and of the © 


world 

“It is in the exercise of the right 
of self-defense that they have made 
this paet. The pact itself menaces 
no nation that does not threaten 
others. Its ultimate purpose is not 
to prepare for war but to save the 
peace by resto ing a balance of pow- 
er which will discourage aggres- 
sion. . : 
“As Secretary of State Acheson 
points out, the experience of two 
world wars in less than half a. een- 
tury has taught us that unless the 
democracies stand together in de- 
fenge of their heritage they are 
doomed to fall one by one. In this 
clear fact lies the justification both 
for the radical departure in tradi- 
tional American policy which the 
pact represents and for the addi- 
tional sacrifices which the United 
States will have to take upon itself 
as the arsenal of the democracies.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle view- 
ed the pact as the most effective 
way of conveying the Western na- 
tions’ determination to protect their 
rights of self-defense. The paper 


said: 


“If this program is carried out in 
a manner to manifest only the deter- 
mination of the participants to de- 
fend their sovereignty and_ their 
principles in ‘concert, it may well 
prove. the positive deterrent to war 
that we hope. We are gambling 
here that the present composite tem- 
“perament of the Kremlin is not un- 
like that of the 
who will carry intimidation as far 
as he ean, but back down when it 
appears that further belligerence wili 
involve him in a fight he may not 
win.” ; 

The New York Herald Tribune 
observed: “The North Atlantic pact 
cannot, of itself, Insure peace and 
stability in the world. It has expec- 


~ tations and limitations and there is 


no certainty that, even apart from 
these, a great power might not defy 


‘the collective force of the North At- 


lantic community. But it does ex- 
press the decision of many nations 
that peace is worth defending and 
their resolve that no future aggres- 
sor will smash them, one by one, 
Approved 


oe: 


The New ~ 


openly arrived ~ 


schoolyard bully, . 


after the pattern that Hitler set. 


“No nation that respects the rights 
of its neighbors need fear the pact; 


only a guilty conscience could see a 


threat in its terms.” 

The Washingtun Post criticized 
the decision to broaden the pact be- 
yond the original negotiators and 
supported another course of action, 
saying: “Without a doubt some 
military agreement is necessary. Of 
that the facts of the world situation 
afford ample proof . The ques- 
tion lay in means. A wiser and less 
complicated course than a compre- 
hensive alliance of the nature that 
is now before the American people 
—-assuming the need for comprehen- 
siveness—would have been the plan 
suggested by Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong, editor of Foreign Affairs. 
Armstrong had proposed that the 
Soviet-created gap in the Charter be 
filled by a new pledge cf consultation 
and action in case the Security Coun- 
cil was veto-tied in enforcement, 


“This could have been worked out — 


simultaneously with the development 
of the original Atlantic community.” 
Ba eg * 


New Premier 

HE Boston Herald, 

commenting on Ho 
Ying-chin’s appointment 
as premier, advocated 
a continued American 
policy of watchful wait- 
ing, saying: 

“The appointment of General Ho 
Ying-chin as premier has created at 
least a temporary feeling of optimism 
in Nanking. He is said to be a sin- 
cere advocate of peace with the Com- 
munists and, despite the fact that 
his name is high on the Communist 
list of ‘war criminals,’ he is con- 
sidered ‘capable of achieving success’ 
in negotiations with them. 

“Whether this optimism is justi- 
fied remains to be seen. Part of 
Acting President Li Tsung-jen’s 
satisfaction obviously flows from the 
knowledge that. the appointment 
strengthens his position vis-a-vis 
Chiang Kai-shek. The gveneral suc- 
ceeds Dr. Sun Fo, Chiang appointee, 
who was. compelled to resign by the 
Legislative Yuan for removing ‘the 
Government to Canton. Formerly 
Chiang’s defense minister and chief 
of staff, General Hb has recently 
cooled toward the Generalissimo. His 
strong personal influence with the 
Army is expected to bring import- 
ant waverers back to the support of 
the Li government. 

“But a strong National Govern- 
ment, if not hostile to the idea of 


peace, may well prove more success- 


ful in achieving it. General Ho, 


though anti-Communist, is an ad- 
vocate of sweeping political and 
economic reforms for China. He 


might well find a basis for agree- 
ment with more national-minded 
Chinese Communists like Mao Tse- 
tung, and such an agreement is now 
a virtual necessity for China. 
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“The American role must continue 
to be one of watchful waiting. Gen- 
eral Ho is quite pro-American as a 
result of the two years: he spent 
here as chief of the Chinese military 
mission since the war. And that 
attitude might be most helpful to us 
Jater, if we refrain from the wrong. 
kind of interference now.” 

* cd * 


Burma Disorders 

HE Baltimore Sun declared Bur- 

ma’s disturbances could have 
serious repercussions in Asiatic rice- 
eating countries. An editorial titled, 
“Burma Finds Independence Hard 
-Going”’, said: 
; “Burma, whose independence was 
declared on January 4, 1948, is 
learning the hard way about the 
responsibilities that go with self- 
government, During the last year 
the country has scarcely known a 
day of peace. Whether the present 
government can survive is a matter 
of grave concern. 

“If the situation were normal, 
Burma would have a’ good chance of 
survival, Ordinarily there is a large 
rice surplus that helps to feed India, 
Ceylon, Malaya and the Netherlands 
East Indies. Burma’s forests, oil 
and other mineral deposits are 
potential sources of wealth. But. their 
exploitation depends upon a stable 
government and internal order. 

“No sooner had the independent 
government been established than 


‘leftist forces with Communist ele- 


ments were in open rebellion, cut- 
ting communications and penetrat- 
ing to the suburbs of the capital city 
of Rangoon. When, in September, 
the Government appeared to have the 
Communist jsituation in control, it 
was confronted with an equally seri- 
ous threat from the Karen tribesme 
“The Karens are a subdivision o 
the Burmese, a fierce mountain peo- 
ple. Many of them are Christians, 
which adds to the difficulty of their 
coming to terms with their Buddhist 
brethren. Their objective is an in- 
dependent state of their own. Join- 
ing’ forces for the time being at 
least with the Communists, they, too, . 
for the last six months have en- 
gaged in open warfare with. the 
Government and are now in Man- 


dalay . . 


“Meanwhile, disorder has reduced 
the rice export and the production 
of oil and timber, Keeping an army 
in the field against the rebels also 
has been a costly undertaking, A 
few months ago the Treasury “show- 
ed a budget deficit of some $35,- 
000,000. 

“Aside from the effect on its own 
people, the disturbances in Burma 
are capable of having serious reper- 
cussions in the eountries which de- 
pend on it for riee and which are 
having their own internal troubles. 
India, Malaya and the Netherlands 
East Indies are none too happy over 
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Bollowed. bes a, 0 i? u, eS, ¢ has a hard k sound, 
“and the ga hard sound: cat, cope, cut; gas, ~ 
“goose, gully. Usually, to get a hard g ‘sound 


with ane or i, u ig put between the consonant 
and the vowel: guerrilla, guide. For a hard ¢,_ 
Kk is used, Q achoae 


One file to which ‘there are absolutely no 
exten is that q is always followed by u. 


“Y {arid j are tfiplets. They were all three 
‘porn together. ry. Before the printing press stand- 
ardized the forms of letters, people wrote pretty 
much as they pleased, each shaping his letters 
in a differenf manner. So you see that j is just 


. 4 with a tail, and y is a combination of ij. That 


is why you. have so many English words in which 
ae | and j are exchanged for each other. 


H does funny things to pronunciation. Gh 
is sométim@s not pronoiinced, as in bough, and 


‘to a word ‘dnding. ‘io oppiwdtiniés Pronouncéd Tike f as in cough, enough. 


Ght is always pronounced as t: bought, delight, 
caught. Ph is always pronounced as f: pheasant, 
emphatic, ph. sical. 


T'think if you. learn sus few rules, they 


eam help: ‘yok a great deal when you have to read 
or write, sgmething. and, h have no dictionary on 


hand. 
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oO” of our Shanghai readers, Miss A. L., is puzzled by 
*~ few tebrs appearing in“the editorial “Belated Reform” 
in the March woth igsue. 


Bog s 2 x a 


Tick: “Tn “....wHat makes the average 
bureaucrat t ck: a iterally, this means to make 


ae eontinvot® series of beats, or ticks, as a watch 


or the heart. The question, what makes a watch 
tick, indicates curiosity about the mechanism in- 


side the watch responsible for the tick. Thus, 


by extension, what makes the average bureaucrat, 
or any other person tick, is to speculate on what . 


makes him. aink and act, as he does. ee 


‘Tanglins horns: “ . they have “avoided 
tangling horns with fundamentals.” To avoid 
meeting or srying to solve fundamental issues. 
The term tingling horns comes from deer, or 


. other hornec: animals, who settle questions by 
» fighting with their horns. 
. dated term,.and by extension, means to engage in 


pa qqntrovagsy ¥. 


Locked horns is a re- 


‘Hindsight :. “Wi h te efit of hindslent, 
it is now po: sible to t,he. # efit of ly, the rear 
sight of a & :n or other firearm. Used colloquially 
erception of the naturé and demands of 
an event after it has happened. 
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seas, you can depend on Gargoyle Marine 
Lubricants and Engineering Service 


STAND ARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


_ KING Dz-GAW. INTERNATIONAL 
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DRIVE TO ANY 


ALTEX SUPER-SERVICE STATION 
por Seasonal 


ALL STAR SERVICING 


* MARFAK Lubrication Service 
* Crankcasé Flushing 
* Oil Change To Summer Grade 
*% Oil Filter Service 
* Raditor Flushing 

* ‘Repack Wheel Bearings 

_*& Battery ‘Bervice 

. jc Tire Inspection 


“THE TEXAS CO. (CHINA) LTD. 


Wheelock. Building, Shanghai 
Tel, 124440 
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